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Bells are traditional symbols of the New Year, ringing with joyful sound to bid 
farewell to the worn-out past and to welcome the bright new future. In searching 
for a photogenic bell, Bob Stevens spied this one in its 1902 belfry on the Fire 
House in Doylestown. While its sound as an alarm was rarely joyful to the 
townspeople, once a year it signalled the cheer of a fresh twelve month and is 
preserved as a relic of the past, replaced today with a modern siren. 
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Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


e Dear Sir: 
: BRISTOL ‘ 2 
« 200 Radcliffe St. Your last copy with the Moyer Family 
- YARDLEY History took me back a good many years. 
: 10S. Main St. John Valentine Kratz came over on the 
» LEVITTOWN f C n E 5.99.5 
DELAWARE VALLEY BANK | Lutem Snoring Center nexu ee e m 
. buried at Salford and a stone was put there 
* SOUTHAMPTON š à 
? Second Street Pike as a memorial to him last summer. I am 
» MIDWAY the sixth descendant of John Valentine 
* Route 413 at Kratz 
hy Newportville-Fallsington Rd. s t 
1 Mrs. Lavina R. Jago 
° Woodside, Penna. 
“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” z : 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Dear Alan: 


I was delighted with your wonderful 
article on fox hunting in Bucks County in 
WEAR YOUR FURS WITHOUT WORRY the December issue. I am enclosing a list 
of the membership of the Hunt and would 


by insuring them against practically "all risks". Our fur insurance policy in- suggest that you mail a copy to each of them. 


sures them against fire, theft, holdup, water, flood, windstorm, etc. They are Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have 
insured at home, in storage and while you are travelling. written the entire membership urging them 
to become subscribers. With many thanks 
The cost is surprisingly low. for all you have done. 
Wear your furs with paki dig and without H. Douglas Paxson 
worry by insuring them through 


Huntingdon Valley Hunt 


rimedio Sead, Yason & Eyer Lansdale “One of the finest things that has happened 


4843 in our hunting country in many years is the 

COMPLETE INSURANCE AND BONDING PROTECTION publication of a wonderful little monthly 

magazine at Doylestown, which is devoted 

Distributors for to life in the County. „This magazine con- 
Artists Supplies tains all sorts of fascinating information, 

MÌ JN PAINTS K both historical and contemporary. It is 
^ e Storm Doors & Windows extremely helpful to know the background 


of the country in which you hunt. I know 
" nothing that will give you more information 
Uc. 4 oun t y AL nt O. in this connection than this fine little maga- 


zine and would highly recommend you 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN subscribe to i." 
i H. Douglas Paxson 
Second Street Pike 34 West State Street MEH. 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 Phone Doylestown 3143 (Our thanks to Mr. Paxson for his fine 


support. Incidentally we are sure he will 
be as gratified as we are thal he can't call the 


Your home is your mirror TRAVELER a “little” magazine anymore. 
Ed.) 
Does it become you? NET: 
Our consultation can help you Dear Sirs: 
achieve a perfect background. Your December issue is just wonderful. 
So fine, in fact, I’m putting a copy in a box 
Be smart Be gay Be practical I'm fixing for friends in California. One is 


an artist and when she lived in New Jersey, 
spent many hours in New Hope. 
Mrs. J. V. Prall 
: Brooklyn, New York 
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62 E. Oakland Ave. DOYLESTOWN, PA. Phone: 9498 


PLACES OF INTEREST 
Bucks County Historical Museum—Ashland and Pine 


Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied collection of 
fascinating historical items from thimbles to haywagons. 
Open week days from 9 to 5, Closed Sundays. Historical 
Library—Open from 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, Doyles- 
town. The private collection of the late Henry Mercer, 
founder and builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks of the late 
Dr. Mercer, located behind his home (Fonthill Museum) 
on East Court Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed home 
and gardens of William Penn. On the river between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville Road and near 
Route 1 west of Morrisville. Earliest Friends Society 
organized in 1683. William Penn attended meeting 
* here. Two early meeting houses are still used. One, 
built in 1789, is now the William Penn Center, an active 
community house. The other, built in 1841, is still used 
as a Meeting House. Other ancient houses and build- 
ings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A private college of 
agriculture, offering a 4-year degree program. From the 
highway you can see the research laboratory (once the 
old Wayside Inn), diagnostic laboratory and dairy barn 
and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Township. Four acres of trap 
rock boulders, many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
collected enoush to make a musical scale on which he 
played tunes, accompanied by the Pleasant Valley Band, 
at a meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between Sprinstown 
and River Road (611) south of Riegelsville. One of the 
earliest iron furnaces was built here in 1797, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War and the Revolu- 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here, pots, 
kettles, fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is Mine Hill 
where ore was dug for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built the Durham boat, 
valuable on the Susquehanna and Hudson rivers as well 
as the Delaware because it could be navigated back 
upstream as well as downstream. About 1812 the 
furnace was rebuilt as a grist mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and°611 is the site of 
the later Durham Iron Works which was a prominent 
industry in the county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore shafts may still be 
seen. 

Near here also is the site of the once famous Durham 
Cave. One of its three beautiful apartments was known 
as Queen Esther's Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by "Queen Esther," whose real 
name was Catherine Montour, and some of her Indian 
followers. People would come from all over the country 
to visit this cave. Finally, sometime before the Civil War, 
the whole thing was quarried away for its limestone to 
enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
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tion. 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE. COUNTY 


Indian Walking Purchase—The infamous and best known 
Indian Treaty Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a stone monument 
near the meeting house commemorates the event. There 
had been an earlier one, conducted personally by William 
Penn in 1683 in which a walk of a day and a half covered 
the distance from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to the 
mouth of Knowles Creek north of Washington Crossing. 
The Indians set the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and biscuit. 

The Second "walk" conducted by Penn's sons was a 
craftily planned event that left the Indians bitter and 
revengeful. They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustleton, James Yeates, 
of Newtown and Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and their pace was so 
rapid the accompanying Indians complained that the 
white men “Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot squirrel, 
no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On Route 413, one 
quarter mile northwest of Buckingham. Features world’s 
largest snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Story Book Zoo—Lincoln Hwy., west of Langhorne. 
Animals for children to pet, picnic grounds, boats. 50c 
Adm. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, Yardley. E. P. 
Alexander has collection of railroadiana and old toy 
trains. Open Saturdays and Sundays from 9 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one mile north of 
Quakertown on the right-hand side. For a small fee you 
can operate a miniature railroad through villages, moun- 
tains and even the Grand Canyon. You can blow a 
whistle, stop for passengers, re-route freight trains, and 
move the trains backward and forward. Perfect enter- 
tainment for the children. At present Mini-Tour is open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 9 p.m. and on the major 
holidays. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Delaware Canal—A delightful walk for those who like 
to welk is along the canal towpath, parking your car in 
New Hope, and going north or south. At 10 o'clock in 
the morning of December 7, 1830, the first canal boat with 
passengers and a few tons of coal slided down the 
waterway to Bristol, arriving four hours later. Bands 
played, crowds of people cheered and suns were fired. 
The canal has had a long history, has been abandoned 
and partly restored but walking along the towpath today 
is delightful. Wild fowl and birds find a sanctuary along 
its banks and many homes are built between the canal 
and the river. 

In winter there is often good skating at many places 
along the canal. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head of Aquetong 
Lake on Route 202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
Daily flow of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the lake for the 
operation of a fulling mill that was rebuilt by Samuel D. 
Ingham in 1790 as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—ln Nockamixon Township, hard to find 
so inquire at Ferndale or Revere. Dike was built in 
1936 to impound waters of springs at foot of Boatman's 
Hill. Good picnic spot, feir fishing, lots of birds and 
water lilies, 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose gardens, re- 


Recting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with free picnic 
tables and children's playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alley and other food and amusement concessions. No 
admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street, ice skat- 
ing rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking and boating. 


Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek west of 
Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. Closes at sun- 
down. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the nation's 
major historical shrines, commemorating the famous cross- 
ing in 1776. On River Road between Yardley and New 
Hope. The Lower Park is the setting for the boulder 
marking the embarkation point. The nearby Methodist 
Church has on display the famed Leutze painting of 
General George Washington in a big rowboat from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, hes picnic fireplaces and tables 
and a wild flower preserve. Also of interest: burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers; the Thompson- 
Neely house open Saturdays and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. or 
by appointment; bird banding every Saturday and Sun- 
day at 3 p.m. Bowman's Tower commands a view of the 
valley. Closed at sundown. The park closes at 10 p.m. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, Carversville, Sugan 
5901. The County's i pay-as-you-go game bird 
preserve. Hunting from October 1 to February 99. 
Pheasants, ducks, chukker partridge. Open every da 
except Sunday. Special non-resident licenses for out-of- 
town guests. No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, Gardenville, Sugan 


9419. Horses and ponies for hire by the hour. estern 
uk: Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. Rodeo 
rena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 232, New Hope 
9907. Horses for hire by the hour. English or Western 
tack. |n the ring or on scenic trails. Private and group 
instruction. Boarding. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, Wycombe 4651. 
English tack. Private instruction. Boarding. 
English 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. Instruction. 


tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, Quakertown 335-J-1. 
English and Western tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. Reservations 
required. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, Warrington, OSborne 
5-9999. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on 
Tuesday, party night on Monday. Skates for rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and Cedar Avenue, 
Croyden, Stillwell 8- . Open Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights, with skating in the afternoon 
on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York Road, Jamison, 
Doylestown 6479. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. on- 
day and Tuesday reserved for private parties. Matinee 
on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Noelan Avenue, Penndel, Skyline 
7- Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday 
and Sunday 1 to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occasionally 
changed. Skates for rent. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Farragut Avenue, Bristol, 
Stillwell 8-3802. Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville Road and Orchard 
Drive, Levittown, Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Opa daily from 10 a.m. to early 
morning. Clubs accommodated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. State Street, New- 
town, Worth 8-2707. Eight alleys. Open daily from 
6:30 to 12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reserva- 
ions accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 611, Danboro, Doyles- 
town 9309. Monday thru Thursday, League nights. 
Open bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 
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Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


lauuery à 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 


O'Neills 


Village Inn 


SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


Dear Sirs: 

You may be surprised to have a reader 
in New Mexico, but I find your little maga- 
zine most interesting and especially enjoy 
all the historical articles. I like the makeup 
and even enjoy reading all the ads, though 
l am too far away to shop in your area. 
Since my husband and I are former news- 
paper publishers, we do appreciate your 
success as publishers. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Wimmell 
Clayton, New Mexico 
. . 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to thank you in the name of the 
Upper Branch of the American Red Cross 
for the very fine article on our work which 
appeared in your November issue. We 
received at least thirty telephone calls 
commenting on it. 

Mrs. Helen Martin 
Secretary 
. » 


Gentlemen: 


I was very glad you called my attention 
to your magazine and to the very nice 
tribute you paid my husband. I very much 
appreciated it. 

Mrs. Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
Doylestown 
e e 


Gentlemen: 


The covered bridges in your July issue 
are very similar to our Oregon bridges. 
Understand Pennsylvania has more covered 
bridges than any other state. Does it have 
any group or society dedicated to the preser- 
vation of its bridges? 

Bert C. Thomas 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


(Not that we know about, bul from the interest 
shown by our readers, il seems inevitable that 
such a sociely will be formed. Ed.) 


Dear Sir: 


May Mr. Cryer and I compliment you on 
your delightful magazine, we are very 
proud of it and want our family and friends 
living in distant cities to have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it too. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Cryer 
New Hope, Penna. 


(Those are kind words, Mrs. Cryer. Ed.) 
t e 


Editors: 


I am delighted with the December issue 
which has the reproduction of my painting 
“Christmas Time”. Enclosed is my check 
for thirty-two copies which I plan to mail 
to my friends. 

Walter Emerson Baum 
Sellersville, Penna. 


At the Crossroads 
of the County 


The Ultimate 
in Hospitality 


for every occasion 


Comfortable Rooms 
with private bath 


DINING ROOM COFFEE SHOP 


“Jug in the wall” 
bar and grill 


BANQUET ROOMS 


Doylestown Inn 


(OLAYE $ 
(d 

New Hope 257 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towords Philadelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lonterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 
Catering to Parties 


Driving North or South 
Watch for “The Barrel" 


at THE 
HARROW INN 


EST. 1785 


Southern Fried Chicken 


Steak BAR-B-Q 
HARROW, PA. 


611 AT 412 


luncheon? — yes indeed 


YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 
FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


140 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


LICH v, 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA PHONE 4686 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


(Appreciating that no two people see eye to eye on food 

drinks, we would like your complaints or suggestions 
if the restaurants we recommend do not live up to your 
expectations. Note: No liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sundays.) 


D — Dinner 
** — Closed Mondays 


L — Luncheon 


* — Closed Sundays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks**—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. L-D. $9.50 
tops. Sits among tall trees. You'll like it for your family 
—very friendly. Bar. 

Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 1 m. north Pt. 
Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.95. Worth hunting up for 
view. Cooking good. Bar. 

Mountainside Inn—S. Pt. Pleasant. L-D reas. Good, 
plain German-American food—they still don’t allow shorts 
in the dining room. Draft beer and excellent sandwiches. 
Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D $1.50-$3. 
Also platters. Non-dieters, try home-made pies. No 
waiting for tables. Bar. 

Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off 611 bet. Kintnersville and 
Riegelsville. Parties from four people to 150 by reserva- 
tion only. Pies and cakes are really home-made. 

Hanow Inn—Founded 1785. ‘“Workingman’s Bar" 
serves 10 oz. mug of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, 
real Bar-B-Q, short orders during hours. Closes bet. 
midnite and 2 p.m. depending on mood. Intersection 
611 and 412 north of Doylestown. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipersville L-D. Mother 
Brugger keeps a lively eye on kitchen while Brothers Bob 
and Joe keep conversation and good drinks moving over 
the bar. Calves’ liver here the best we've ever eaten. 
Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad St., Quaker- 
town. D.Room open Fri., Sat., Sun. Steaks as you 
like ‘em. Bar. 

Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat., Sun. Rees. Say their mixed drinks the 
best. Bar. 

Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D 
Breakfast for the early birds. Anything you can think of, 
you can get at any time. Bar. 

Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. If 
you want a good dinner at reasonable prices this is it. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. Their 
slogan, “A Good Meal at Any Time." When you eat 
there you will agree. Bear. 

Washington House Hotel—Route 309, Sellersville. 
L-D. Famous for country food. “All you can eat— 
$2.00." Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd. Lumberville. L-D. $2.75 to $5. 
18th century. Charming fireside eating. Try Roast Duck 
Normandy, Sweetbreads Madeira. Jack Travers at the 
piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 

Volare's*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D and late 
snacks. $2-$4. Good food. Especially cosy for after— 
theete: supper. Bar. 


Old Cartwheel inn**—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
Gardens. L-D. Reasonebie. Family atmosphere with 
good food. Bar. 

Canal House*—By the canal on Mechanics Street in New 
Hope. Special wimer enterteinment—tresh young talent 
—atmosphere and good tood. Bar. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. Two dollar dinners on 
week-day nights where diners can feel cozy and warm 
watching the fire in the circular fireplace when snow 
swirls against the wide windows. L-D. Bar. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Outstanding home-style 
cooking. Closing December 21 for indefinite period. 
Opening announcement next issue. 

Playhouse Inn**—New Hope. Odette Myrtil as the 
new hostess and manager really makes the place sparkle. 
Excellent French and Polynesian food. Fairly expensive. 
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Dancing weekends to Jean Loper's combo. Jean and 
Stuart Ross at the bar pianos during the week. 


Mel's Steak House—Closed Tuesdsys—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic's Street, New Hope. Practically New Hope's 
club for breakfast, coffee, snacks, talk. Nodinner. Opens 
again at 8 P. M. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic Street, New Hcoe— 
cozy atmosphere in a pine-paneled room where the cheese 
is real Swiss and the coffee so good you keep on drinking 
it. Open 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. except Sunday when ihe 
closing hour is 5 p.m. Closed Monday. 

Bird's Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope—it's the most for 
the youngsters who love to guzzle milk shakes and are 
real gone while records play from 9 a.m. to midnight. 
Closed Tuesdays. 

River House**—S. River Rd. New Hope. Here the 
tourists look like tourists and love it. Good food. L-D. 
$1.75-$3.75 a la carte. Bar. 

Shea's Tower Inn*—River Rd., Bowman's Hill. Short 
order cooking—chicken in basket, shrimp, roast beef, 
sandwiches. In a hurry? Try it. Bar. 

Washington Crossing Inn**—L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Roast 
duckling best you can find. Music. Fun and singing 
Saturday nights. Bar. 

Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Mint julep atmos- 
phere with long white pillars. Delectable buffet Thurs- 
deys. L-D. Baer. 

Temperance House*—Newtown. The name is only 
partially misleading. They serve beer, and home cooking 
with emphasis on sea food. L-D. Reas. 

Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 9nd Street Pike, 
Wrightstown—a good place for that warming drink on 
cold winter days. 

Vincent's Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611 Warrington. L-D 
reas. Rooms for large parties. Seafood casseroles and 
platters worth ordering. Bar 

Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 611 near Horsham 
—sir-conditioned—their reputation such we need only 
say "Stop for cones, milk shakes, hot dogs, or a full dinner." 
Pleasing decor. 

The Barn—Buckingham. L-D with late snacks. Dancing. 
Arty atmosphere. We've been told curry dishes are 
good. They emphasize their Sunday dinners. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Cross-roads at Buckingham (209- 
143). Revolutionary War generals ate here. Presumably, 
they liked plain food, low prices and draft beer Bar. 
Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. Prime ribs of beef. 
"' Jug-in-the-wall" where people meet for $1 lunch. 
Home-made pie. Among others, M. L Twiford's pic- 
tures on walls. Bar. 

Stone Manor*—Buckingham. L-D reasonable with danc- 
ing for boys and girls, and oldsters, too. Bar. 
FountainHouse—Doylestown. Energetic county poli- 
ticking is conducted in the unlikely atmosphere of quiet 
comfort and antiques for sale. L-D. Bar. 

Bucks County Inn—Doylestown. Returning to the battle 
for eating customers—with smorgasbord at lunch—dinner 
evenings. Bar. 

O'Neill's Village Inn—W. State St., Doylestown. Small, 
not elegant, but good pies, clam stew and seafood in 
season. 

Ed's Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. For the traveler who 
likes his atmosphere streamlined, his food plein, but good. 
Open 24 hours. 


Conti's Inn*—Cross Keys. Since the Italians taught the 
French to cook, it isn’t surprising to find good food here 
of all styles. L-D. Bar. 

Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north of Doyiestown 
Hoping for a table groaning beneath its load of ! ome- 
cooked goodies? Here it is. 

Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. You won't com- 
plain about the bill. Try sauerbraten and the snapper 
soup. Ber. 

Goldie's Restaurant—Koute 313, Dublin. 
able meals anytime during the day. 


Good reason- 


LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln Highway, Morrisville. 
L-D reasonable. Just the place when you aren't dressed 
up and don't want to go home to cook. Bar. 

Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. Pennsbury. L-D 
$2.50-$5. Spec. rate for small fry. Plan to stop when 
you visit the Manor. Bar. 

Flennery's—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. L-D reasonable. 
Longest bar in the county. Prime ribs of beef and home- 
made pies. 


Buck | Hotel*—Feesterville. 
chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
seen there. 

Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50-$3. 
never made stew like this inn serves. You won't forget 
their French-fried shrimp or apple pie. Bar. 

Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— it's getting fashion- 
able to dine in a diner—seafoods, steaks and chops 
cooked to your order. US. 1 at Trevose. Open all 
hours and all days. 

LaCasa Charcoal Restaurant—Morrisville Shopping Cen- 
ter—L-D*-Charcoal broiled steaks—all the butter and 
coffee you can use—moderate prices—business luncheons 
for those in a hurry. A 
Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room #2—U. S. Route 13, 
Bristol. 


Old-timey inn with a 
Family parties freauently 


Mother 
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THE RIVER HOUS 
Since 1794 

A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 

e Weekday Lunch — Noon "til 2:30 

e Weekday Dinner — 5 ’til 9:00 

e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8 


Open Every Day 
Except! Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 . 


Catering to the woman & of discriminating taste 


nan glaser 


An elegant collection of famous designer-type clothes for sizes 7 to 20 


ADELE SIMPSON 


BRANELL 


At the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton, New Jersey 


CEIL CHAPMAN 


MR. MORT CARMEL LA VIGNA 


HERBERT SONDHEIM 


ROFFI 


Telephone EXport 4-5070 


You Will be Agreeably Surprised 


With Our 


E RS 
ep 


NO OBLIGATION 


Decorating Service 


PORTER BROTHERS & YEAGER 


Route 


611 


South of Doylestown 


ODETTE* 
IS HERE! , 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE INN 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
*JOIE DE VIVRE" 
IS FRENCH FOR FUN"— 
COME AND HAVE IT HERE! 


French Cuisine 


and of course our 


Polynesian Specialities 


ODETTE MYRTIL 
AUBERGISTE 


*“BLOODY MARY” of SOUTH PACIFIC FAME 


— 


. Bucks 


COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


nN 


EVENTS 


Minsi Trail Flower Club—Springfield Church, Pleasant 
Valley, Jan. 2, 8p.m. 


Bucks County Photographic Society—New Hope High 
School, Jan. 4, 8 p.m. 


Teen Club Community Arts Workshop—Williem Penn 
Center, Fallsington. Jan. 7, 7 p.m. Organization and 
registration meeting. 


Pennsylvania Farm Show—Harrisburg, Jan. 9 thru 13. 


Bucks County Council of Girl Scouts—Board of Directors, 
Board Room, 34 West State St., Doylestown, Jan. 9, 10 a.m. 
Levittown Library Association—Levittown Library, 
Annual meeting, Jan. 19, 8 p.m. 


Welcome House Film Progrm— The Quiet One”, 
Walshs’ Barn near Dublin, Jan. 13, 8 p.m. 


Bucks County Writers Club—Schwartzlander House, 
Doylestown, Jan. 16, 7:45 p.m. Workshop meeting. 
Feb. 5, 9 p.m. Jean Breig of Breig Adv. Agency, speaker. 


Delaware Valley Chamber of Commerce—Flannery's 
Restaurant, Penndel. Dinner 7 p.m. Film "People, Prod- 
ucts and Progress", 8:15 p.m. Public Welcome. Jan. 16. 


Bucks County D. A.R.—Home of Mrs. Harriet B. Tomb, 
Newtown—ancestral treasures— Jan. 16, 9 p.m. 


American Red Cross—Branch Board Meeting, Schwartz- 
lander House, Doylestown, Jan. 19, 9 p.m. 


Bucks County Philatelic Society—Over Post Office, 
Langhorne. Jan. 20, 8 p.m. 


County Girl Scout Cookie Sale—throushout 
County, Jan. 20. 


Country Dance—American Legion Hall, Bristol. Spon- 
sored by the Doctors’ Wives Unit of Women's Auxiliary 
of Lower Bucks County Hospital, Jan. 21, 9 p.m. 


Antiques Fair—Yardley Community Center, S. Main St., 
Yardley, Jan. 29-30-31. 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus— 
Neshaminy High School, Old Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Feb. 1-2-3. Evening 8:30 p.m. Sunday 3:30 p.m. 


Levittown Hospital Auxiliary Mardi Gras Ball—Trenton 
Country Club, Feb. 3, 9 p.m. 


ART 


Delaware Book Shop Gallery—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Group showing of works of local artists through Januery. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 
announces a contest for artists living within a 50-mile 
radius of Philadelphia. Ten prizes of $100 each will be 
awarded prints and drawings. The contest closes Jan- 
uary 19. Winning pictures will be exhibited from Feb- 
ruary 3 to March 4th. For further information contact 
the Art Alliance. 


William Penn Charter, Meeting House Square, Fallsinaton, 
exhibits work of the Philadelphia Print club through 
January. Hours Mon. through Fri. 9-5. Mon. throush 
Thurs. 7:30-10 p.m. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


JUST a year ago this time, we were man- 

fully struggling to address a great heap 
of greeting cards intended to wish a few 
friends well for 1955. Now, a year later, 
having in the meantime acquired a maga- 
zine, we are led to the reflection that al- 
though it has left us no time for the per- 
sonal pleasant chores of the season, the 
ownership of a publication at least provides 
a convenient means of wishing forty thou- 
sand friends and readers a happy and pros- 
perous 1956—which we hereby do, and for 
the public record, at that. 


THIS being a season of beginnings and 

new hopes, we would like to offer here as 
deserving of whatever wider circulation we 
can give it, a remark of Morris Ernst which 
seems an ideal keynote for this or any new 
year. Mr. Ernst, one of our leading legal 
lights and author of an extremely forward- 
looking book entitled Utopia: 1976, in a 
recently heard radio interview quoted the 
definition of a pessimist as “a man who's 
afraid the optimist may be right”. 


ALONG the line of beginnings, hopes and 

resolves, it occurred to us the other 
day that last year in the frantic rush of 
acquiring and putting out the Traveler, we 
never really did say why wc were doing it, 
or what we expected and hoped it could be. 
Perhaps the omission was in a sense a 
happy one, for we feel that any venture 
is better judged on performance than on 
promise. 


AT any rate, timely or belated, here's what 

prods the Traveler on its way. At the 
risk of being accused of carrying our own 
private soap-box marked “Bucks County", 
we believe this to be as ideal a place to live 
as any we've ever come across. The country- 
side, the people, the history and traditions, 
the spiritual climate, and the present dy- 
namic growth of the county all combine, it 
seems to us, to form a richness and fullness 
of life rare elsewhere in this Eastern area. 
'There is a great elusiveness about any defini- 
tion of Bucks County, and yet an equally 
great unmistakeable quality about it, the 
kind of feeling that becomes evident within 
a mere ten minutes of its boundaries. 
Even the casual traveler on crossing its 
bridges or county lines is aware of a subtle 
and ineffable sense of homecoming, of 
roots, of comfort and warmth. The out- 
sider who passes through the county picks 
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up on his way a memory of it that stays 
vivid for years. 


Bucks is as varied in nature as it is 
rich: seventy-five percent of its area is in 
some of Pennsylvania's finest farmland, 
while industrial growth in the southern 
end of the county has a magnificent poten- 
tial. There are those who contend that 
these interests are conflicting and divisive, 
and that county unity is fictitious and 
impractical; we hold them to be powerfully 
complementary, and county unity to be 
the inevitable expression of the pride nearly 
a quarter of a million people must have 
in each other’s accomplishments and in 
their common homing here. Much has 
been made of the supposed irreconcilability 
of Quakertown and Levittown, of Doyles- 
town and Bristol, of Sellersville and New 
Hope; all too little has been said of their 
joint and mutual advantage. Newcomers 
to the county bring enthusiasm, apprecia- 
tion and a sense of privilege in their resi- 
dence that cannot but be a constructive 
force; old families rooted here for genera- 
tions carry the responsibility and obligation 
of maintaining a tradition of welcome and 
hospitality as old as the county itself. In 
short, every force at work in life here today 
is vigorous, dynamic and positive. 


LIFE in the county, then, looking as good 

to us as it does, we view it as the Travel- 
er’s function to present it that way, both 
to residents of the county and to outsiders 
interested in it. A year ago we imagined 
that there might be material enough to 
support this contention; today our only 
problem is finding space enough to print 
the wealth of information and interest 
about the county’s history and present 
life both. 


While we personally have always been 
reluctant to concede that what many people 
refer to as “the good old days" were ever 
any better than the present, nostalgia has 
a great appeal for many of our readers, 
and the county is rich in historic interest. 
An equal number of readers are very curious 
about things happening today in the county, 
and every day brings in more material 
about people, places and events. 


Although the Traveler is not a newspaper, 
and should not be concerned with news or 
events of purely local community scope, as 
the only county-wide publication it does 
aim to bring to the attention of its readers 


any material of county-wide feature inter- 
est, and to serve as a county forum on 
topics of county-wide concern. 


THE new size and format of the Traveler 

are at once the measure of our confidence 
and interest in the county, and of the 
county's acceptance of the Traveler as its 
magazine. In less than a year, readership 
has increased sixfold, and is growing at a 
faster rate every month. Some few of our 
readers will no doubt be displeased by the 
change in size, but the great majority of 
those whom we consulted felt it a vast 
improvement. Frankly, one of the reasons 
for the change was the disposition on the 
part of many people to refer to the Traveler 
as a "cute little magazine", a description 
which to our mind was patently non- 
sensical—the Traveler, at least in concept, 
was no more a “cute little magazine" than 
Bucks a “‘cute little county". The larger 
format wili permit more adequate coverage 
of feature stories, more readily legible 
pages, in short, an improved magazine 
which we hope to see grow still further. 


IN that connection, may we invite the 

attention of our readers to some of the 
new features we expect to continue, and 
request from them such help as they may 
care to olfer. We are attempting to ex- 
pand our guide, and would welcome any 
suggestions of worthwhile and interesting 
things to do or places to go in the county; 
our County Checkerboard wants pictures of 
people doing things of general interest; 
This is Bucks Counly will feature views 
typical of the county's magnificent land- 
scapes, and wants hidden treasure from 
photographers’ files; we want to know 
about craftsmen doing original work in the 
county, personalities you think would be 
of interest to your neighbors, information 
on important activities of groups you're 
working with for our Calendar—in short, 
we want to make the Traveler a bulletin 
board and spokesman for the county; help 
us do it in any way you can think of. 


HERE, then, is the 1956 Bucks County 

Traveler, making a start toward its 
fullest growth. We're proud of the county 
and proud of being the county's magazine; 
we hope to have the county proud of us. All 
of this may seem extreme, extravagant, and 
overenthusiastic, but the plain truth is that 
we're in love with Bucks County. And 
since 1956 is a leap year. .... 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and 
must be bona-fide exchanges. Rum- 
mage around in your attic and see 
what you can find that you'd like to 
swap for something somebody else 
doesn’t want any more or has too 


much of. 


TRADES 


1 AM LOOKING for a 4'x6' drawing board and a draft- 
ing machine with’ 30 inch arms. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5521 


HAVE HOME MADE jellies and tomato relish 1955 
present season. Will trade for ukelele. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5525 


| WANT a good recipe for old fashioned fruit cake, 
have a recipe for a wonderful conserve 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5596 


OUR FAMILY has grown, but our dishwasher for four 
hasn't. Will swap for a nice set of trains. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5597 
LARGE OLD CUCKOO CLOCK with two birds. Will 
trade for small car. (ELmwood £A 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5597 


WILL TRADE a Corona Portable typewriter with case, 
good condition, for a female.seal-point Siamese kitten. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5528 


HAVE TWO photographic trough Eo each about 10 
feet long, wired for 6 or 8 lights. ill trade for most 
ing | can use from small cuckoo clock to a used 


HAVE Freon—12 11% ton York Compressor Condensor’ 
receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 
in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1Fper™line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. If you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 
Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 9661. 


REAL ESTATE 


MIDDLE BUCKS COUNTY—A 4 apartment house, 4 
baths, basement, hot air oil heat. Suitable for pro- 
fessional purposes. AMERICAN REALTY, Ruth N 
Wismer, 32 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. Phone 2782. 


GOODS 


LOST: Saturday, Oct. 15, seca agate & silver pin 
with Scottish crest in New Hope. Great personal value. 
Reward. 3 A Goodman Road, Princeton, N.J. or call 
collect Princeton 1-4096W, Mrs. L. D. Kaplan. 


WE'VE INVENTED a seamless concrete septic tank de- 
signed to eliminate repair and maintenance problems 
and to give a lifetime's service. We install. MODERN 
d ETE SEPTIC TANK CO., Ferndale, Pa. Phone 


TOO lazy or too busy to put up jellies, canned fruits 
or relishes? Mrs. W. Roswell Scherer of Wycombe 
will do it for you or she will bake cookies or a fruit 
cake. Her homemade candies melt in your mouth. 


HAVE you looked and looked for hummingbird syrup 
feeders to hang in your garden? Write or phone Clymer 


Sales Company, Point Pleasant, Pa. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, Great Valley Mill Products and 
for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
age as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


QUALITY 
The best materials and workmanship available were used 
in construction of this spacious, well appointed 
house. Picturesque tract, partly wooded. Of brick and 
white clapboard construction, the house combines 
Colonial charm with the convenience of modern living. 
Spacious living room, stone fireplace, dining ell; lovely 
modern kitchen, guest bedroom and powder room at 
lower level; 3 additional bedrooms and 9 tiled baths 
above. Recreation area in basement. 2-car heated 
garage. Flagstone dining terrace. Slate roof. It's 
impossible to duplicate this fine quality home for $21,000. 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY, REALTOR DOYLESTOWN 
PHONE: 3558 


FOR SALE or lease on tourist highway, commercial 
building with office, showrooms, modern apartment, 
workship. Strategic location. WALSH REALTOR 
Phone Buck 2461 


DELAWARE VALLEY Hill top—overlooking a panorama 
of New Hope and vicinity. Approximately two pro- 
tected acres with many old p ne & hemlock trees, mile and 
1% north of New Hope. Price $3500. Call MAURICE 
M. ELY, REALTOR. New Hope 2828. 


“Come and see our selection 
of glazed and unglazed 
chintzes, and hand blocked 


prints from India." 


The Fabrice Shop 


19 BRIDGE STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & up from Phila. Print 
Club. Now on exhibit and sale at William Penn Center. 
See Traveler's Guide for hours. 


"KAY" BASS VIOLIN in excellent condition with 
canvas case and peg. Best offer over $100. Box 532, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


SERVICES 


PORTRAITS of children in pastels which catch the per- 
sonalities of the sitters at their most captivating are done 
by Lela Werner, Edison. She will either pose them 
in her own home or in theirs. The portraits at reason- 
able prices are complete with appropriate frames. Phone 
Doylestown 5059 for appointments. 


HORSEBACK RIDING in the ring or on the trail. 
lish or Western tack by the hour. Private or group 
instruction. Special attention to children. Horses 
and dogs boarded in modern stables and kennels. On 
Aquetong Rd. off Route 939. TIMBERLANE, New 
Hope 2907. 


Eng- 


Dich Landis 
SPORTSMEN’S CORNER 


Complete Line 
HUNTING & FISHING SUPPLIES 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


At the Texaco Service Station 
Call 9905 


in Sellersville, 


SERVICES 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? Any place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
with sound! TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 


New Hope, Penna. 


PICTURE FRAMING—select from approximately 300 
mouldings. Work done in own shop. BARA 
SCOFIELD, 19 Donaldson St, Doylestown. Phone 
Doylestown 9154. 


TUTORING elementary subjects & English. Specializing 
in remedial reading. Wanda Blenheim. Ph. Plum. 397. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS 
Capture the charm of now for the future. Sittings 
(usually 9 required) being booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, 
Buckingham 3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
State licensed Dual controls 
Suburban call WI 5-5049 Phila. call Michigan 4-1875 


IS YOUR FAVORITE piece of china broken? It can be 


repaired even though it looks well nigh i ible! 
RAE T. LOWENBURG, He Dale Reet eine 
ugen . 


CUSTOM HAND-KNITTING and crocheting for the 
discriminating. Specialists in baby-wear and hand-em- 
broidered linens. NORMA'S SPINDLE SHOP, 300 N. 
Spruce (opp. Lutheran Parish House off N. Main St., 
Doylestown. Phone 4694. 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


ANTIQUES 


BUCKS COUNTY'S LARGEST glass collection. Also 
locel, early American antiques, furniture and bric-a-brac. 
The General Greene Inn, Buckingham, Pa. 


Phone: 2981. 
DNA'S ANTIQUE SHOP. 


personages, artists or musicians. 
large collections. 


SHOP in Upper Bucks MULLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
Collectors’ Items Rt. 309, 1 Mile N. of Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone Quakertown 416-R-2 


on route 663, halfway between 309 and new turnpike. 
BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES 


For the finest in 
decorating use — 


MOORE Alkyd-Sani-Flat 
for walls and — 

Satin Impervo low luster 
enamel for wood work. 


Many colors to choose from 


7 
Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 

S. Main Street New Hope 3552 
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GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 
If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we cen. 
Send for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. We 


have nearly 1,000, volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A Conualescent 
Demands The Ginest 


In one of the largest and most modern 
homes in Allentown, Pa. We have es- 
tablished what is accepted as the best 
equipped convalescent home in eastern 
Pa. Every piece of equipment, the furni- 
ture, the linens, the carpets, everything 
is new and of latest design. Beautiful 
parlors in which to relax. Private con- 
sultation rooms, kitchen equipped to per- 
mit the proper preparation of food. 


24 hour nursing service 
registered and practical nurses 


Everyone is cordially invited to in- 
spect this new home for convalescents. 


Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Irving 


HAMILTON CONVALESCENT HOME 


Across from Hotel Traylor 
1425 HAMILTON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA 
PHONE HEMLOCK 5-339] 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 
ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 
All Types Suburban Residential 
& Commercial Properties 


CUSTOM BUILDERS 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 
TREVOSE, PA. 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


WELL, there’s another year under our 
belt and things here haven’t changed 
very much. To the outside world Bucks 
County is still a section of New Hope. . . 
The talk goes on about moving the county 
court-house and the women’s clubs are 
making some head-way. .ast report: 
they're going to move the trees instead. .. . 
It was a hot election year, and our man-on- 
the-street interviewed ten citizens in Doyles- 
town the day before the polls opened. Two 
of ’em paid our interviewer for over-parking 
in front of the Liquor Store while shopping 
at the A&P (that's their story); four wanted 
to know where Clymer's Department Store 
had gotten to; two men said they couldn't 
vote anyhow, they didn’t live in Bucks 
County, they lived in Fairless Hills. . .one 
man refused to comment, singing Rubin, 
Rubin, I've Been Thinking as he walked 
away, and one dear old lady all but clubbed 
our man to death with her cane, screaming 
that he had no right interfering with that 
sweet girl and the group captain. 
Well, Happy New Year, anyhow! 
Levittown's Charlie Hoye, of the Evening 
Press, is a kind of quiet crusader. President 
of the Bucks County Press Association and 
one of its founders, an outfit determined to 
get open police blotters in the area. Hoye's 
latest cause is his one-man war on the State 
Highway Department. He takes umbrage 
at the new signs around, into and through 
his community that say, no matter where 
they seem to be found, "Four miles to 
Levittown". 
Bucks Lookalikes: The Monument Bar's 
Shel Ross and George Raft. . .Doyles- 
town’s Mary Gamo and Mary Martin’s 
Peter Pan. . . .Mrs. Roderick Seidenberg, 
of the Parke Wetherill agenzy, and Helen 
Hayes (she's just as charming, too!) . . 
Castle Valley's Emil Sheidegg and Charles 
Spencer Chaplin. . .Tinicum’s Wally White 
and Erroll Flynn. 
Louis Golden, who works his father's 
Amburgo Demonstrational Farms in New 
Britain, is a serious **pop" tunes composer. 
When he hits the big time he'll be able to 
leave the cows and the country and get 
away from it all in the big city. 
'There's only one digit difference between 
the telephone number of a local state store 
and the number of a local religious retreat, 
and oh, brother! 
Ever notice the similarity between the 
Pennsylvania Dutch accent and the Hawai- 
ian? They can't pronounce “women voters" 
either, which is why they call it Havaii. 


SS MEM E 


Start the New Year Right 
Subscribe to the 

New Enlarged 

Bucks County Traveler 
Now! 


The Traveler is still growing 
and growing fast. The year 
ahead will bring many interest- 
ing new features and depart- 
ments about life in the county. 
You'll want to have a complete 
file of the Traveler for 1956, 

so send your subscription in 


today. 
RATES 
1 year $2.50 
2 years 4.25 
3 years 6.00 


(Add $17per year for Subscriptions 
outside the U. S.) 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription for 
years: 


ADDRESS: occ e eMe RM ETES 
LN Aeon Peeters eee, MATE S Le 


Since additional subscriptions are only 
$2, please send the Traveler for one year 
as my gift to: 


Cm me 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


75 SHEWELL AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


CI PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
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The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


All the Best in Bucks 


Council to the Lieutenants of Co's Real Estate 
In Council, Lancaster, 
January 9, 1778 
Insurance 


ir, Two classes of Militia 
from the county of York, two 
from Cumberland, two from 
44 Northhampton, and one from 
Northumberland, are ordered into the 
Field to cover the country between 
Schuylkil and Delaware. It is necessary 
that a number of Light-horse should be 
kept on the several roads for intelli- 
gence and other purposes; you are, there- 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michael F. Walsh 


fore, to procure as soon as possible, UTE u HOPE, PA 
and send to Camp twenty active young RO 202 UM, 
men for this service: a like number will PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


be ordered from the county of Bucks... . . 


Council has this day appointed John Lacey, 
junr., Esqr., to be a Brigadier General, 
and he will take the command in the 
absence of Brigadier General Potter. 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


For Homes and Acreage in and near Specializing in 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— BUCKS COUNTY 
MAURICE M. ELY REAL ESTATE 
REALTOR Since 1916 
North Main Street New Hope 2828 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 3558 
SIGN OF SERVICE 


40 Years Experience 


In Bucks County € STAMPS 
Phone 4072 c» U. S. & Foreign 
REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY SHELLY'S 
E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS Book & Stationery Store 


81 S. CLINTON ST., 


All Types 
oj Jusurance 
THE MAKEFIELD COMPANY 


At The Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-7141 


DOYLESTOWN, PA 513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 


for the ultimate in real estate service. . .residential and commercial— 


BUY — 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S, 9130 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


The new Turnpike Bridge over the Dela- 
ware at Bristol has become a common de- 
nominator for South County residents. 
Watching the great arch being completed 
tied people together and made each newly 
discovered ‘‘best view" a matter for news- 
paper credit. To our “Science Fiction’’-con- 
ditioned mind, it suggested that even 
though everyone around Bucks doesn’t see 
eye to eye, we're still all ‘“Terrans.”’ 

People are always saying that there aren’t 
any "older" people in the newly built places 
like Levittown and Fairless Hills, but we 
hear about a Golden Age Club that has 
just started for those areas at the Penn 
Center for residents who have seen their 
fiftieth birthdays. We knew it would hap- 
pen. That’s a lot of hog-wash about no 
“older” people. . .Some of our best friends 
are grandparents. Take Sheila and Paul 
Gravelle of Levittown, f'r instance. You 
know. .the couple who give those real gone 
mambo lessons. 


Stirling Spadea, who spends most of his 
life in suburban Pipersville (one house re- 
moved from down-town P'ville) is getting 
married this month in NYC. Spadea, who 
got out of World War II just in time to be 
recalled in the.Korean War, has crammed 
a heap o' living into a quarter of a century: 
from the fox-holes to the fabulous salons of 
the fashion world. As much of an authority 
on milady's hem line as he is on man- 
handling the Japs in war-time, he'll settle 
down to a career of painting. . .a talent he 
discovered when he, his motorcycle and a 
brick wall had a strange date with his future. 
'The county's outstanding authority on the 
theatre is the Daily Intelligencer's Lester 
“Scoop” Trauch. “Scoop”, a native son, 
and confidant of the Who's Who in Bucks, 
is a rare critic who refuses opening night 
passes, insists on paying his own way. He's 
been paying, praising and pot-shotting for 
as many years as it takes to remember when 
Mrs. Fiske played the Lyric in Allentown. 
Our favorite home-town boy, James A. 
Michener, was born in New York City. ... 
but don't tell anybody. 


One of the most entertaining things about 
shopping in Pomeroy's is the “‘tost children" 
announcements that come over the loud- 
speaker one after another. Two particu- 
larly good ones recently were: ''We have a 
little girl lost. . .she is six years old and her 
name is Patty. She may be found in the 
Boys' Department." Another brought a 
look of sheer panic to the faces of the tightly 
packed Christmas shoppers last month 
when the well-modulated female voice an- 
nounced: “‘We have a little boy lost. .he is 
seven years old and his name is Dennis. 
He is carrying a water pistol and may be 
found in the Aquarium Department." 

Folks shuddered last August when it was 
heard that sandbagging operations were 
going on in the Snowball Gate section of 
Levittown. Actually it was just around 
the pool parking lot and residents are 
flooding it now for ice skating. Dick 
Geruso, head of the Levittown Recreation 
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Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured here, consult your local real-estate 
agent. 


Bucks County TRAVELER'S 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


by Bob Stevens 


W HERE farms and estates belong to the 

lovely Solebury hillsides, this unique 
residence has a long history of family living 
and creative accomplishment within its 
four rugged walls of pointed stone. Origi- 
nally a barn on one of the early Penn grants, 
it reputedly housed the sick and wounded 
of Washington's army during and after the 
Battle of Trenton. 

The first formal remodelling of the great 
barn was done by one of Bucks' well-known 
artists, Stanley Reckless. He liked the 
simple lines and sturdiness of the native 
stone and massive beams and retained that 
primitive quality throughout. 

Other artists and writers who have lived 
and worked and left their impress here in- 
clude Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor of 
Woman's Day, Ernie Biddle and Daniel 
McCoy. 

The studio living room, probably the 
most unique of its kind in Bucks County, 
extends forty feet by twenty-eight with 
cathedral ceiling and a balcony for a Juliet. 
In addition to a completely modern kitchen, 
there are four other rooms and three baths. 

Old shade trees and flowering shrubs unite 
in making the three and one-half acres a 
small private estate. The old carriage house 
5 forms a two-car garage and a studio, an 
e > ie ac á s ideal playroom for a young family. 
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You Save During our January FUR SALE! 


— AS ALWAYS = 


THIS IS THE PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR FURS 


Here you are sure of fine quality and 
fine treatment. Here you are positive 
of honest value. 


You can have your furs custom-made to 
measure right at our factory in Quaker- 
town. 


Over 125,000 satisfied customers 


Open Daily 9 - 5:30 
Air Conditioned 


Fri. Nites 7 to 9 
D No Parking Problems 


218 New Street 
FUR PRODUCTS LABLED Quakertown, Pa. 
TO SHOW COUNTRY OF 
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The Country Branch 
of 
The Original 
LENNOX SHOP 
at Hewlett, L. I. 


» 
D 
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241774022 


52140552221 


Located on Route 202 
3 miles north of 
Lambertville, N. J. 
and New Hope, Pa. 
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Decorative Accessories- Gifts 
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OLD LETTERS! | 


Don't burn old letters! They may 
have real value. Did a relative \ 
serve in the Revolution or go 
est? If you have his letters or 
manuscripts, it wil pay you to 
consult us. We buy and sell mate- 
rial written by pestdsete, famous 
pioneers, colonial authors, diplo- 
mats and statesmen; single fine 
items or large collections. 
Write and let us advise you. 


AND ART GALLERY 


DEPT. 15, 


18 EAST 77TH ST. N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


Allentown Branch: 
1014 Hamilton St. 
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DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS, ART, MUSIC & GIFTS 


Association, has given them his blessings. 
Wonder what plans Jack Topliffe of the 
newly organized Levittown Ski Club may 
have. "That's a real nice slope on the 
Parkway, Jack! 

If your troubles happen to be largely rela- 
tive consider the problem of Levittown's 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Brett. His wife's 
mother's sister married his father's brother. 
Which makes his aunt his aunt already. 
Still. 


One for the road: All of the old time coun- 
try hotels, old route 611, Doylestown to 
Easton, are on the left hand side of the 
road going north. (I figured it out all by 
myself!) 

Its a small Pipersville: Retired Quaker 
State Oil Veep, Joe Koch, and active oil 
industry lobbyist Harry Hilts lived within 
one mile of each other in suburban Pipers- 
ville for over a year before they accidentally 
met at the local pub. The two men started 
their respective careers together. . .hadn’t 
met in thirty years. 

There’s an Elephant, Pa., and it’s in Bucks. 
Long-time proprietor of the hotel there is 
Charles Geisel who’s taken to primitive 
painting and a career which might establish 
him as our county’s Grandpa Moses. 
Charlie Fink, Lower Bucks Realty, is the 
only man we know who can casually doff a 
“Mike Shane” type trench coat and dis- 
close an immaculate double-breasted blue 
serge suit without apologies to anyone. 
What savoir faire! 

Our admiration (but certainly not our envy) 
goes to Tim Fahey, Murray Cohen, Al 
Robertson, Dick Vogel and all of the 
other members of the Levittown Kiwanis 
Club who braved a temperature of five 
above zero to collect for their Underprivi- 
leged Child’s Fund at the Levittown Shop- 
ping Center last month. Warm hearts and 
cold feet. . .brrr! 

And while we're sprinkling plaudits. . . . 
here's another for Kay Armstrong, an- 
other Levittowner. Kay's a member of the 
Artist's Association, a volunteer librarian, 
and an active member of the Great Books 
Club. She is also the mother of six children 
—all under ten years of age. Y'gotta have 
a system! 


At the beginning of this New Year we'd 
like to suggest some .Man-Of-The-Year 
Awards for Bucks County. One, to Bill 
Taylor for his untiring efforts with the 
Delaware Valley Protective Association. 
As its first president back in '33 his voice 
crying in the Valley might welt have avoided 
the damage done here by Hurricane Diane 
. . -Another Aw ird to Doylestown's Charlie 
Mamounis, of the Palace of Sweets. Few 
people, save our court judges, know just 
what this one little guy has done to curb 
juvenile and adult delinquency; how many 
youngsters he's taken out of the court-room 
and into a better world. There’s no fanfare, 
no organization, no appeal for community 
recognition. He's a solid American with a 
thick Greek accent, and while I doubt if he 
has any money, he's the richest man I 
know. 
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One hundred 


Years ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


Mill and Farm at Private Sale 


Situate in Northampton town- 
ship, Bucks County, on the 
Neshaminy Creek; the road 
P leading from New Hope to 
Philadelphia passes by the prop- 
erty. The farm contains about 62 ACRES 
of prime land. For further information 
call on John Thompson near by, or on the 
subscriber residing in Doylestown. 

William Thompson. 
An Icy Time—The melting of the snow and 
rain of Thursday last, suddenly frozen into 
a mass of ice by the cold weather succeeding 
the thaw, made the roads and footpaths 
extremely slippery, and many have been 
the falls received in consequence. It re- 
quired horses to be rough-shod to travel 
over the roads on Friday morning. The 
turnpikes were almost one continuous 
covering of ice. This icy time made brisk 
times for the blacksmiths in the ‘‘shoeing”’ 
and early and late the blacksmith shops 
were besieged with horses waiting their 
“turn” to be shod. It was quite a New 
Year’s present to the men of the anvil and 
bellows. 


Ho! for “Sassengers”! 
HIS is to inform the Farmers and others, 
that I am still at my old place in War- 
wick, and am taking in PORK at CASH 


PRICES as usual. 
JOSEPH YATES. 


An Old Fogy Convinced—During one of those 
cold mornings last week, when the mercury 
in the thermometer was compressed to 
almost an invisible bulk, an old fogy who 
had not yet inhaled the frosty air out of 
doors, on being told that the thermometer 
was 10 degrees below zero, could not believe 
anything of the kind—we have no cold 
weather now-days to compare with that 
of old times. A walk of several squares 
facing the north east wind produced a 
decided change in the opinion of our old 
fogy, who in spite of his contempt of every- 
thing belonging to these degenerate times, 
was obliged to confess that the weather was 
pay considerable cold. 

ath of Black Bashaw—We regret to an- 
nounce to the lovers of fine horses the death 
of the trotting horse Black Bashaw, in the 
18th year of his age. His death took place 
on Saturday, December 29th from colic or 
inflammation of the intestines, at Tully- 
town. Bashaw was a beautiful glossy black 
horse with white hind feet and a stripe in 
the face. He was much admired by the 
best judges for his majestic form and 
elegant carriage, which, with his strength, 
size and speed as a trotter, he imparted to 
his progeny in an eminent degree. 

Sleigh for Sale 

A GOOD one-horse Sleigh for sale, as the 

owner has no horse and no further use 
for it. It will be sold right. 
this office. 
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Apply at 


The Christmas Festivities—A more gloomy 
day out of doors than that of Christmas 
could not well be imagined. Torrents of 
rain characterized the day, throwing a 
decided damper upon some of the con- 
templated observations of the day and 
evening—for late at night the rain still 
continued falling. However, the impro- 
pitious state of the weather did not prevent 
the usual good cheer within doors. Turkeys 
and Christmas dinners were devoured with 
keen appetites, and with a disposition of 
having a merry Christmas in spite of the 
wind and wet out of doors. 

In this Borough, the advent of Christmas 
was announced by all sorts of hideous 
noises, a solo upon a “horse fiddle” etc., 
arousing quiet folks from a "sweet sleep" 
and causing sleepless youngsters eager for 
the dawn of day to take a peep into the 
"stocking" to believe that old “Kriss” was 
making a terrible noise on his annual visit, 


Letter from Bristol—The sudden change in 
the atmosphere on Christmas night has 
made us realize what winter is. After a 
mild murkey day the wind veered around 
to the northwest and became very cold. 
Large quantities of ice was made last night 
and is now floating down the river, much 
to the annoyance of the steamboats. 
Another such night and steamboat naviga- 
tion will be cut off. 

Snow—On Saturday last there was a fall 


of about ten inches of snow in this part of 
the country. It commenced in the forenoon 
and continued to fall pretty fast until it 
cleared off with a cold west wind. 
Yesterday the sleighs were gliding by 
our office in considerable numbers, and 
the smiling faces and jingling of the bells 
gave things quite a lively appearance. 
Robert Evans has pur- 
chased the three-story brick 
' house and store-room next 
door to the office of the 
Doylestown Democrat for $3450, and next 
spring will open an ice cream saloon, con- 
fectionary, oyster cellar and an establish- 
ment of that kind in general. 
REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES— 
THORNTON AND GREER are now 
selling off their Winter Goods at greatly 
reduced prices for cash, in order to raise 
some funds to go sleighing and make room 
for Spring Goods. 
Doing A Tollman—Two young ladies were 
out riding in a buggy by themselves, and 
driving along a turnpike. While trotting 
briskly along they were suddenly arrested 
by, the tollgate keeper, who demanded his 
to. 


“How much is it?” asked the girls. 

“For a man and horse,” he replied, “it 
is fifty cents.” 

“Well then, get out of the way, for we 
are girls and a mare. Get up Jenny!"—and 
away they went, leaving the man in mute 
astonishment. 


Newtown Affairs—A correspondent writing 
to us says: Our stores (of which we have 
three) appear to be doing a brisk business, 
and trade generally is remarkably good. 
We have with us at this time one of the best 
portrait painters of the age, Mr. JONA- 
THAN TREGO, whose pictures are all 
that the fastidious could desire, and he 
is now daily visited by great numbers from 
town and country. So gentlemen, if you 
want a ‘counterfeit presentiment” of 
yourselves to hand down to future genera- 
tions, come along, and my life upon it you 
will not regret it. 


For Sale — a Horse 


and a ROCKAWAY. The 
horse is nine years old and 
very gentle. Apply to John 
E. McCarty, Haycock town- 
ship, near Bucksville. 


Venetian Blinds 

HE subscriber would respectfully invite 

the citizens of Doylestown, and the 
readers of the Democrat, to call at his 
establishment and examine his large assort- 
ment of PLAIN AND FANCY BLINDS, 
which are equal to any manufactured and 
which he will dispose of cheap for cash. 

James Stevenson 

No. 386 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


$1 REWARD! LOST OR 
STOLEN, from my pocket in 
Doylestown on Thursday last, 
aBULL-EYED WATCH, with 
very heavy case, and a cut on 
the back of case, brass chain,—the point 
of the minute hand is broken off. The 
above reward will be paid by the subscriber 
or by the printer of the Democrat. 
VALENTINE RENSHIMER, Tinicum. 


The Shawl Fashion—Several years since 
when Bloomerism threatened to deluge 
this land, the sterner sex complained 
bitterly that the ladies were trespassing 
upon their rights, the exclusive use of the 
pantaloons. Now the tables are turned. 
The men have trespassed upon one of the 
prerogatives of the ladies—they have 
robbed them of their shawls and in city and 
country—in Doylestown too—we see great 
lubberly men with this feminine garment on 
their shoulders. The ladies have one 
consolation in this innovation upon their 
privileges, and this is that it requires 
considerable discrimination and style to 
wear a shawl with ease and grace, and this 
these fashionable gents do not possess. 
They cut some ridiculous figures under this 
new garment. 


The “Washington Cornet 

Band of Bristol", celebrated 

New Years day by taking 

a sleigh ride through some 
of the principal streets and discoursing 
excellent music. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


The clean blue blanket 

of the winter dusk 

puts the day to rest, 

and through the crystal air 

the lights blaze 

a greeting to the evening. 

Inside the stone farmhouse 

cradled by the gentle hills, 

the bustle of activity 

to welcome the homecomer: 

light the logs in the great fireplace, 
put in the roast, bathe the children, 
settle down in the sheltering warmth 
while in the moonlight outside 

the trees stand stark guard 

over the snowcovered fields. 

A rare and fine study of the 
January mood in the County, 
Echo Falls Farm in Solebury, 


by the camera of Bob Stevens. 


DSoanes in the County 


BUCKS County’s first juvenile delinquents 
began to appear in print in 1830 when 
short stories were published in periodicals. 
A small book four by six inches containing 
82 pages was published in 1843, and ten 
years later the two rival newspapers of 
Doylestown, The Democrat and The Watch- 
lower and Independent Democrat, were at 
each others’ throats over the publication 
of the story. Albert S. Paxson, owner of 
the Democrat, announced a serial recounting 
the lives of the Doane boys for the January 
1853 issue. To his annoyance, something 
went wrong at the type foundry and the 
Watchtower appeared on the streets on 
January fourth with the first chapter of 
its editor’s version of the story. John P. 
Rogers’ “The Doan Outlaws, or Bucks 
County's Cowboys" began on January 
eleventh in the Democrat, and the two 
editors lashed at each other in their editorials 
over the veracity of their respective serials. 
In 1952 the Bucks County Hlistorical 
Society published ‘“The New Doane Book" 
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by Paul Marsh 


which added much to what was already 
known of the adventures of these reckless 
lads and reprinted the original Rogers story. 

The family of the Doanes in England has 
been traced to Richard Done of Utkinson 
who lived about 1215. The name has had 
many spellings as most old names do,— 
Doan, Don, Downe, Done, Doon, Dawne. 
John Doane arrived at Plymouth in 1629, 
was a governor’s assistant in 1633 and a 
deacon in the Plymouth Church in 1634. 
His grandson, Daniel, was for some reason 
cut out of his father’s will with one pound 
sterling. With his wife, Mehetabel, and 
four children, he came to Middletown 
Friends’ Meeting, March 17, 1796, with a 
certificate of good conduct from Sandwich, 
Massachusetts. 

Before Daniel was through siring sons 
and daughters, eleven children had been 
born and raised,—Daniel, Lydia, Eleazar, 
Elijah, Joseph, Israel, Rebecca, Elizabeth, 
Samuel, Mary, Thomas, Sarah and Ebe- 
nezer. Daniel began well in the Middletown 
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Meeting but before long the elders were 
burning the midnight oil trying to find a 
way to make him behave himself. He was 
in hot water over “meddling in predictions 
by astrologie" and eventually over the 
“untimely end of his first wife". He was 
disowned by Meeting, which grieved him, 
and he started to think of moving away. 
He bought land near Plumsteadville but 
remained where he was. The original land 
owned by Daniel bounds the George School 
property in Newtown and is marked by a 
monument erected by the Doane Family 
Association in 1936. This family association 
is the largest of its kind in the country and 
continues to hold meetings from time to 
time. 


DANIEL’S son, Joseph, a carpenter and 
maker of plows, lived just south of 
Plumsteadville. He married Hester Vick- 


ers. Their five sons, Joseph, Jr., Moses, 
Levi, Aaron and Mahlon became the 
notorious outlaws. Another son, Israel, 


Courtesy Bucks County Historical Society 
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DEATH OF MAJOR KENNEDY AND MOSES DOAN 


From 


THE PIRATICAL AND TRAGICAL ALMANAC, 1846 


bought a farm north of the same village 
and married Hester’s sister, Rachel. Their 
son, Abraham, who looked enough like his 
cousins to be a brother, became the sixth 
in the band of men who were to keep the 
counties of Bucks, Lancaster and Chester 
in an uproar for years. The state of New 
Jersey and the city of Philadelphia were 
to know them as well. Joseph, Sr., was 
employed by William Penn to secretly 
blaze the trial for the famous Indian Walk. 


The six boys, bosom companions, grew 
up on the edge of the wilderness where 
wrestling bouts, jumping matches and other 
rough sports were the order of the day. 
They had a passion for horses. The faster 
they could run, the better they liked them. 
The boys and their father were known far 
and wide for their courage, agility, physical 
strength and endurance. They were all 
tall, broad-shouldered, slim-hipped, and 
swarthy, with magnificent heads of black 
hair. As a gang they were almost invincible 
and their idea of fun was to challenge 
neighboring families to compete with them. 
Individually or collectively they could not 
stand being defeated, whether in a wrestling 
match or in a horse race. Neither could 
they tolerate criticism. Their male ancestors 
had been fighting men in England, and even 
as Quakers in this country were neither 
meek nor submissive. 

They loved to ride to some tavern at a 
full gallop, yelling as their horses beat a 
furious tattoo on the country roads. After 
a few drinks with the local boys, they 
would start an argument which would 
invariably end in a fight. Victorious they 
would ride home shattering the stillness of 
the night with their oaths and cries of 
triumph. Young girls peeked from their 
windows to see the Doanes ride past, but 
fathers and mothers probably shivered and 
felt they would come to no good end. 


Joseph finally wearied of hearing of the 
mischief in which his sons were indulging 
and laid down the law to Moses, the leader 
of these expeditions which were innocent 
indeed compared to what they became 
when the boys grew older. Furious at his 
father’s disapproval, Moses decided he 
would leave home, but first he wanted to 
see his girl, Mary Doremy. As he ap- 
proached her home in the dusk he noticed 
a flicker of light and the shadow of a man. 
He gave chase, captured and killed an 
Indian, his first taste of killing with his 
bare hands. Unfortunately Mary was fully 
aware of the carousing of Moses and his 
brothers, so she turned him down when he 
proposed to her that night. His father and 
his girl both picking on him was just too 
much, especially as he had just proved his 
manhood by killing a savage. 

He mounted his “Black Devil” and rode 
off into the night feeling that his horse alone 
understood and appreciated him. Legend 
has it that he lived with the Indians for 
several months and learned from them the 
wood lore which enabled him to escape so 
easily from his enemies. 
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RETURNING home at the beginning of 
of the Revolutionary War, he was 
determined to induce his brothers and 
cousin to join him on the side of the Crown. 
He had no intention of wearing the red 
coat or of being under direct orders of 
British officers, but felt they could do the 
most good for the British cause by making 
up raiding parties, plundering the coffers 
of rich rebels, stealing horses and selling 
them to the British and by making nuisances 
of themselves generally. They succeeded. 

Joseph, Sr., was in principle against war, 
but he was also resentful of the taxes he was 
forced to pay to carry on the fight for 
freedom. There is no indication that he 
looked upon his son’s plans with disapproval. 

After working up his brothers to fever 
pitch by pointing out how well they could 
live and how entertaining their lives would 
be, Moses left to talk his schemes over with 
the British and to get their approval. The 
boys hung around the farm for a day or two 
and then decided they would show him how 
capable they were by staging a raid of their 
own. They selected Mary Doremy’s 
father, an ardent rebel, as the victim. 
Moses had been secretive about his love, 
no doubt not trusting his brothers or his 
handsome cousin. 

The boys were having a delightful time 
at the home of Doremy, drinking his 
whiskey, making the old man dance on hot 
plates which they had thoughtfully warmed 
up in the fireplace. Mary was forced to 
cook them a meal after she had disclosed 
the hiding place of her father’s gold. 
Getting acquainted with the brothers in 
this fashion must have convinced her she 
had made a wise decision in not becoming 
Mrs. Moses Doane. Moses turned up in 
the middle of the revelry and threw his 
brothers out of the house, but Mary’s 
heart did not warm towards her rescuer. 
Nor did Moses make the boys return the 
gold. This was their first known raid on a 
home, but not their last. 

The gentle lads then rode over to New 
Jersey where they found fertile ground for 
their dangerous career of breaking down 


doors, tying up their prey and ransacking 
the house for gold, silver or anything that 
could be sold. Sometimes they made a 
party of the occasion, drinking and singing 
while their helpless victim sat straining at 
the ropes and frothing at the mouth as he 
saw his imported liquors disappearing down 
the throats of his laughing captors. 
MOSES began working directly with Lord 
Howe and in spite of his rough clothing, 
red kerchief at his neck and his flowing 
black curls, was often a member of Howe’s 
councils of war. It was Moses who made 
possible the surprise attack on Putnam 
and Washington on Long Island which 
made the British victors, and which so 
discouraged Washington and his army. 

The head of Moses was not turned by 
the idolatry accorded him by the men and 
officers. He refused a commission with 
double pay but he did accept $500 for his 
part in this battle. “Black Devil" was 
killed as he led a troop of soldiers that night 
and he mourned him as if he had been a 
brother. He searched until he found a 
horse as like him as possible and trained 
him to do the same tricks “Black Devil" 
had learned. 

The wealthy New Jerseyites did not relish 
the idea of contributing so heavily to the 
Bucks County boys and were out in hot 
pursuit. The Doanes promptly transferred 
their attentions to Chester County where 
they found it very profitable to steal horses, 
reserving the best black ones for their own 
use. 

Moses dropped in to see his father at 
Plumsteadville and found out that the 
neighbors were highly critical of the way 
the Doane boys were carrying on in New 
Jersey. People will talk, you know. He 
rode to Philadelphia and found the boys 
having a riotous time in the taverns, really 
living it up. The handsome Doanes were 
the heroes of the poor and well-to-do alike. 
Moses told them they were getting a bad 
reputation back home, so they decided to 
go back and give the neighbors something 
to talk about. Continued on page 43 

Photo by Knickerbacker Davis 


House in Plumstead where the Doane boys first saw the light of day and to which they kept 
returning from their travels to pass the time of day with their parents. 


the community arts workshop 


ARTS 
IN ACTION 


St. Joan in jeans—Marvin 
Stevens directs teenager, 
Linda Krausen, 

in a fiery speech. 


Old instruments, young 
musicians—Hilda 
Cramer conducting a 
class in re- 

corder playing. 
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by Lee Garb 


WHEN a huge cosmopolitan population 

invades what has always been a quiet, 
old-world kind of place the chaos is pretty 
overwhelming. Inevitably, changes occur 
that result in conflict and both the old and 
new ways of thought suffer equally. But 
nothing worthwhile was ever won easily, 
and after three years Bucks Countians can 
start totaling up their blessings instead 
of their differences. 

One of the most rewarding results of the 
increase in population of lower Bucks is the 
Community Arts Workshop, which started 
as an idea shared by two Levittown women 
last year and has since grown into a cultural 
achievement of potential greatness, backed 
as it is by the undeniable prestige of the 
Settlement Music School of Philadelphia. 

The two women, Mrs. Merrill Pollack and 
Mrs. Israel Weintraub, both of whom are 
board members of the William Penn Center 
in Fallsington, had each worked in different 
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directions for the betterment of their com- 
munity. 

Barbara Weintraub, primarily concerned 
with the problem of educating children, was 
then the administrator of the Levittown 
Nursery and Kindergarten Co-op School 
which she helped to found. Barbara 
Pollack, who’s interested in making fine 
art available to everyone, was single- 
handedly racing to and from the city to 
arrange and hang various series of Philadel- 
phia Print Club shows at the Penn Center 
every season. (Incidentally, the shows have 
become a regular part of the workshop and 
offer different exhibits each month.) 

The two women shared the feeling that 
“fresh air and open play areas" aren't 
quite enough for children, and just as the 
big department stores are, of necessity, 
following the populations into the suburbs, 
institutions of art, natural history, music, 
dance and theater must be brought to 
residents who no longer live in the metro- 
politan centers. 

Knowing that the internationally famous 
Settlement Music School had been offering 
extension courses for three years, the two 
women got together to figure out how such 
courses might be brought to Levittown. In 
a small but significant way they started with 
modern dance lessons once a week for the 
tiny tots in the Co-op. The Reverend E. 
Bert Bonte, whose Faith Reformed Church 
houses the nursery and kindergarten, be- 
came interested and joined the women in 
planning an Art Workshop on a large scale. 

Penn Center came into the picture when 
the plan was presented to Wayne Dock- 
horn, executive director, and members of 
the board. Everyone was enthusiastic and 
the plan received enough support to enable 
the two women to approach Leah Colker, 
director of the Settlement Music School 
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extension service, who immediately caught 
up their excitement. 

All during the summer the small group 
met with various organizations in the area 
to enlist support, both moral and material, 
and during this phase many more people 
joined the nucleus and helped with the 
job. 

Herbert Epstein, an alumnus of the 
Philadelphia school, and his wife, Jean, 
helped evaluate various courses, and a great 
deal of work was done by Anne Strauss, 
Elinor Friedman, Grace Spicer, Eileen 
Wireback and Jo Kleinbaum. Alan Wool- 
ston, another member of the Penn Center 
board, was appointed to work with the 
group, and Wayne Dockhorn continued to 
take an active part, joined by paid staff 
members Walter Scheider and Louis Paul- 
mier. The Reverend Bonte continued his 
aid by enlisting the support of other mem- 
bers of the clergy in the area. 

Finally, in mid-September, the Com- 
munity Arts Workshop was presented to the 
general public. Following information that 
was mailed to residents, members of Penn 
Center, Friends’ Service Association, schools 
and other organizations, an "open house" 
was held at the Center and registrations 
were taken for various classes. 


The Workshop offered separate group 
activity for those children under twelve and 
those from twelve to fifteen as a starter. 
Teenagers and the parents of the younger 
children who met with the teachers, were 
delighted with demonstrations of the 
methods of instruction that have made the 
Settlement Music School unique. 


Mrs. Weintraub, who is chairman of the 
over-all project, explained that its function 
is to form a "nucleus art center" and that 
its name, officially, is “The Community 
Arts Workshop for Lower Bucks County." 

"Far from being a Levittown project," 
she said, “the directors fervently hope that 
people will find the Workshop rewarding 
enough to encourage them to come here 
from all over the county." This hope is 
now on the way to fulfillment, with car- 
pools coming in three times a week with 
children and adults from Yardley, Morris- 
ville and Newtown. 

One of the most important courses offered 
is the Music Workshop for children from 
four to nine years of age. Mrs. Alice Silver- 
man, chairman, explains that it is actually a 
“music readiness" course that prepares a 
child to study an instrument. Hilda 
Cramer, who pioneered the program for the 
Settlement School, is the instructor, and 
she introduces music through group ac- 
tivities in rhythm, children's band, folk 
dancing, identification of musical instru- 
ments and later, through instruction on the 
recorder, a wooden flute that dates back to 
biblical times. 

Phyllis Black, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and formerly a teacher of 
modern dance at Antioch College is con- 
ducting three children's classes in her art 
specialty as well as another for adults. 
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Original planning committee for Community Arts Workshop. Seated left to right are Barbara 


Pollack, Barbara Weintraub, Rev. E. Bert Bonte. 


McDowell and Louis Paulmier 


Dramatic instruction and theatre arts, 
also divided by age grouping, is being taught 
by Marvin Stevens, whom the children find 
stimulating and “thrilling to work with 
since we’ve watched him on TV so often.” 
Mr. Stevens started his career as a child in 
Hollywood, has acted and directed at the 
Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan, Pa., and with 
his wife heads the drama department of the 
Settlement School. 

The Fellowship Arts courses that have 
attracted children and young people inter- 
ested in painting to the Penn Center, will 
come under the Community Arts Workshop 
in the immediate future, and on January 7 
a “Teen Club” will be started, with Elba 
Gurzau, a skilled group leader from the 
International Institute in Philadelphia, in 
charge of the program. 

Widely known as a specialist in folk 
dances, she will provide directed activity 
for a weekly evening of fun that includes 
instruction in various arts, music and dance. 
Later, she expects to devote one Saturday 
night a month to a "field trip" which will 
bring the teenagers to anything from a 
ballet at the Academy of Music to a barge 
ride through Bucks County. 

Jean Epstein, chairman of the Teen 
Club committee, explains that jitterbugging 
to a juke box seems to have become the 
only basis for co-ed youth activity. “We 
feel that we can offer a great deal to the 
many teenagers who want something more 
upon occasion.” 

Directors in the Community Arts Work- 
shop are becoming increasingly excited by 
the response to their project and envision 
growth to include adult participation on 
an even grander scale, with the possibility 
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of museum loan exhibits, opera, and all of 
the cultural activities they must now travel 
to the cities to enjoy. 

Mrs. Weintraub says that a basic educa- 
tion and familiarity with the arts should 
be an integral part of a child’s life, and 
continued instruction should be as important 
a factor as anything he learns in public 
school. She doesn’t feel that anyone who 
lacks an appreciation for the arts is truly 
educated. 

From the viewpoint of service to a com- 
munity, moral and spiritual welfare of a 
people, Mr. Bonte firmly believes that re- 
ligion and art have always been an integral 
part of each other. “Very often, because 
religion is taught on a sectarian basis, 
brotherhood isn't truly learned," he says, 
“but in an abstract, spiritual way, art seeks 
out the basic good in man, and without 
drawing lines of tradition and thought, 
furthers love and understanding among 
people." 

Barbara Pollack, who will defend ‘art 
for art's sake" to the death, needs no reason. 
But if pushed, she will say that if children 
are afforded an opportunity to discriminate 
between good and bad art at an early age, 
they learn self-evaluation and develop the 
ability to seek more permanent values in 
their daily lives. 

No matter how small when it started, 
and no matter how long it takes to reach 
full maturity, it is apparent that the Com- 
munity Arts Workshop is firmly rooted, 
and one cannot help but know that it will 
take its place among the many cultural 
advantages of our county as an institution 
of dignity and distinction in the years to 
come, 
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table talk: 


THE BUCK HOTEL 


IT'S not nearly as far from Spain to Bucks County as you 

might think. In the northwest corner of Spain, just above 
Portugal, is the province of Galicia, whose inhabitants are noted 
for their bluff good humor, exceptional industriousness, thrift 
and careful attention to good housekeeping. These character- 
istics have for centuries made the gallegos, as they are known, 
traditionally the great restaurant men and inn-keepers of their 
country. 

When John Gonzales arrived in this country as a young 
man of seventeen in 1920, he decided to follow his native regional 
tradition, and started out as an apprentice in a fine New York 
restaurant. Today, thirty-five years later, as proprietor of the 
Buck Hotel in Feasterville here in the county, he puts in more 
time and works even harder than in those days, but the result 
is certainly evident. 

The first thing you sense on walking through the entrance of 
the Buck is the lively, cheerful and comfortable atmospherc 
that bespeaks the pride and pleasure taken by the people who 
run and work in it. This is the feeling that prompted our re- 
mark above; John Gonzales from Galicia in Spain is carrying 
on a tradition of the Buck established by its first owner, John 
Ogilby, in 1735, when he was one of the first thirty licensed 
tavern-keepers in Bucks County. 


AT that time, the village inn played an important role in the 

life of the community. In addition to providing the way- 
farer with food, drink and shelter, it was often, as was the case 
with the Buck, the relay point where horses were changed for 
the stage through from Philadelphia or New York, and as such 
the gathering point for all who wanted the latest news from the 
big city. Moreover, as the largest building in the village, it 
also served as the social club for the localities; entertainments, 
political speeches, dances, and occasional court sessions were 
all conducted at the inn. Small wonder, then, that hospitality 
and conviviality seem almost built into the walls ət the Buck. 


JOHN Gonzales first heard of the Buck when he met Ada 

Eschiavoni in Philadelphia in 1926. Her father, Ettore 
Eschiavoni, a celebrated circus and vaudeville acrobat, had 
retired from the stage and acquired the Buck in 1922. John 
and Ada were married in 1930, and he came to join his father- 
in-law at the inn. At that time refreshments were light: beer 
and sandwiches, mostly. The first step in expansion was the 
addition of spaghetti and salad, with the dressing made by Ada 
which is still a real specialty of the house. 


If you ask John today what he is proudest of at the Buck, 
“Of course, after Ada, my wife," he says with a quietly reflective 
smile, *I think my greatest satisfaction is to see the way the 
place has grown." He showed us around through the comfort- 
able bar with its large fireplace and four tables for diners who 
prefer the intimacy of a small room, the large and handsome 
main dining-room, the two private dining-rooms that help take 
care of the many club and organizational meetings who find the 
Buck a favorite get-together place, and then led us out to the 
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lovely shaded patio where three hundred people will be dining 
every day as early as the weather will permit. 

A staff of over thirty from many parts of the world, all U. S. 
citizens today, help keep the wheels turning, and John looks 
forward to a continuance this summer of a family tradition; 
just as he joined his father-in-law, his daughter's husband, who 
is now serving his apprenticeship in a fine Florida restaurant, 
will be coming in to give him a hand in keeping the Buck lively 
and pleasant. 


AS to the food, under the hand of head chef Camilo Viso, 
there's a varied and moderately priced menu ample enough 

to suit any taste; steaks, chops or seafood, some fine Italian 
specialties, and of course the salad is excellent. Whatever you 
order, though, be sure to save room for the cheesecake, the best 
we've ever eaten. lf you're in an experimental mood and want 
to get off the beaten path in food, consult John and give him 
time to prepare one of the interesting dishes that Spain is noted 
for. For example, Camilo gave us this recipe for: 

Chicken a la Barcelonela—Take the breasts of two 

three-pound chickens already roasted. Place 

them on a bed of cooked egg-noodles. Make a 

paste of equal parts of chopped cooked mush- 

rooms and hard-boiled egg, and spread it on 

top of the chicken breasts. Top off with hol- 

landaise sauce and brown lightly under the 

broiler. 
That’s only one of many Spanish dishes you'd love to try, 
and of course calls for them are so rare that everyone gives 
them special attention. But whether it's Spanish food or just 
plain good roast beef, as John says, for the best in his part 
of the county, **don't pass the Buck." 


Copyright 1950 Woman's Auxiliary 
Trinity Chapel, Solebury, Pa. 
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by Hazel M. Gover 


THE BIRDS 


Roy Mock, President, demonstraling a 
modified abacus which is part of the 
mathematical laboratories assembled at 


Clymers. Mr. Mock plays no favorites in 
his shop but he likes to think that he has 
a part in making arithmetic simple and 

understandable for the youngsters. 


AND THE BEADS 


Feed them or count them 


HAVING a Clymer on a tree is not quite 

like having a Steinway in the parlor 
according to the president of the Clymer 
Sales Company, Roy Mock, but birds think 
they are doing pretty well for themselves 
when they perch on the side of a Clymer 
feeding station and sink their beaks into 
suet which has been well laced with wild 
bird seeds. 

In 1932 when things were tough all over 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Clymer were living 
quietly in their home on the Delaware 
River bank just north of Point Pleasant. 
James was pretty much under foot as men 
are apt to be when they are home day after 
day, so Mrs. Clymer said firmly, “James, 
I want you to build me some bird feeders.” 
And James did. They had read of a man 
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The woodworking shop itself with the 
attached garage where it all began 
twenty-three years ago and where workers 
enjoy their work. 


Clymer can do it 


who lured birds to his garden by hand- 
mixing melted suet with bird seed, forming 
balls and sticking in meat skewers for 
perches. The Clymers filled their feeders 
with a similar mixture and were gratified 
when birds of all types came swooping in 
for a free meal. 

Friends became interested and James was 
kept busy making feeders and giving them 
away up and down the river. Enough was 
enough of that, so tucking a feeder under 
his arm, he went to the pet shop in Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store and came home, 
slightly dazed at his good fortune, with a 
firm order for several dozen tucked away 
in his not-too-fat wallet. 

Before long, husband and wife were 
working side by side in their garage, sawing 


wood, hammering and glueing together 
out-door dining rooms for their feathered 
friends. The orders came pouring in. 
Soon the garage was bursting at the seams; 
a pleasant stone building with windows 
facing the river was added, and people from 
Point Pleasant, Lumberville and Doyles- 
town came to help the Clymers build feeding 
stations and bird houses, and to prepare 
bird food. 

Mr. Clymer has said on more 
occasion, “I started out feeding the birds 
and now the birds are feeding me, and 
feeding quite a few other people besides. 

'The feeding stations and bird houses are 
made with pine plywood specially treated 
with a wood preservative. Some in the 

Continued on page 39 
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than one 


crime in the county: 


THE CASE 
OF THE 
BUTCHERED 
WIFE 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


"Murder in Nockamizon’—the small 
headline in a yellowed copy of the Bucks 
County Intelligencer started a series of 
events that led a man to the hangman's 
noose. No one at the time questioned the 
guilt of the alleged killer, but looking back 
now down the long lapse of a hundred years 
one wonders if an innocent man paid for the 
crime while a guilty man went free. 

On the third of August, 1855, Christiana 
Armbruster was found lifeless, weltering in 
her own blood, outside the door of her farm- 
house in Nockamixon Township. Her in- 
fant grandchild, the only witness to the 
dreadful deed, was found by its horrified 
mother, paddling its hands in the pool of 
blood that lay all around the murdered 
woman. Her neck had been slashed by an 
instrument which the coroner surmised was 
a mason's trowel. 

Christiana and Jacob Armbruster came 
from Germany to the little farm in the 
Nockamixon hills where they lived with 
their numerous children. Most of the boys 
and Jacob worked on the canal in the sum- 
mer as boatmen, returning to the farm when 
winter finally locked the boats in the ice. 
Their son John and his wife, Wilhelmina, 
helped with the farming. 

Christiana was a large athletic woman, 
more than a match for the average man. 
She held custody of the family purse, and 
the farm was a constant source of violent 
contention between her and her husband, 
for she had obtained title to it. Jacob con- 
sulted lawyers about it and exercised his 
own blustering means of persuasion to no 
avail. 

In the last days of July, Jacob came home 
after an absence of three or four months 
on the canal. Immediately there was an 
argument between the couple as to who 
would pay for meat for the mowers who were 
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coming for the haying. Each in their anger 
threatened to poison the other with arsenic 
in the coffee. On the first day of August 
Jacob settled the matter by taking all of 
his scant possessions and departing. Wil- 
helmina said later that he had not left in 
anger. 

On Friday, the fatal third of August, 
John, Wilhelmina and Christiana labored 
in the hayfield with two vaguely identified 
mowers called the Dutchman and King. 
'The house was in an isolated spot and the 
land was swampy with thickets of trees 
edging the cleared meadows. ‘The house 
itself was hidden from the view of the hay- 
field, but along the road they could see a 
neighbor, Philip Kainich, approaching. 
Christiana said she would go to the house 
to see what he wanted and took the baby 
with her. That was the last that anyone 
except Philip Kainich saw her alive. 

He was arrested immediately as the only 
available suspect, although search was made 
for Jacob. Everyone agreed that Christiana 
was a quarrelsome woman and on bad terms 
with her neighbors. Kainich’s story was 
that he wished to collect some money 
Christiana owed him. She told him they 
would pay as soon as her son came home 
and invited him to inspect her garden. 
After viewing the succulent patch he de- 
parted, but the inadequate records do not 
explain why he did not wait to collect the 
money. John, the son, said that $245 were 
missing from the house and never found. 
Kainich's explanation seemed to satisfy the 
sheriff for he was released from jail. Jacob 
was apprehended as soon as he returned 
home a week later. Press, authorities and 
neighbors pronounced him the murderer 
in spite of his protestations that he didn't 
even know his wife was dead until he arrived 
home. 


“Ain't you going in and get warm too, Boss?'' 


The Grand Jury indicted him. It is 
doubtful if Jacob understood much of it. 
The old paper still reposes in the court 
house files, a light blue document, the sheets 
tied together with dark blue ribbon. The 
language is quaint but final: 

"Jacob Armbruster, yeoman, not having 
the fear of God before his eyes but being 
moved and seduced by the instigations of 
the devil on the third day of August in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-five with force of arms at the 
county aforesaid and within the jurisdiction 
of this court on and upon one Christiana 
Armbruster in the peace of God and of the 
said Commonwealth then and there being 
feloniously, willfully and of his malice 
aforethought did make an assault by the 
said Jacob Armbruster with a certain knife 


A boy said he saw a man running away 
from the Armbruster house at sundown. 
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made of iron and steel in value of twenty- 
five cents which he had in his right hand 
then and there had and held in and upon the 
said Christiana Armbruster on the left side 
of the neck and feloniously, willfully and 
of his malice aforethought did then and 
there strike and cut giving to the said 
Christiana Armbruster by the striking and 
cutting aforesaid with the knife of which 
said mortal wounds Christiana Armbruster 
died.” 

Scarcely more than a month after Jacob 
was arrested he was brought to trial in the 
September term of court before Judge 
Daniel M. Smyser. Nathan C. James, 
Esquire, represented the Commonwealth 
and George Michener the alleged murderer. 


The brief trial attracted little attention 
about the court house. The prisoner was 
not called to testify in his own defense. 
John and Wilhemina Armbruster said that, 
though the couple quarreled frequently, 
their anger did not last long. Wilhelmina 
helpfully denied that her father-in-law had 
broken Christiana’s arm with a hoe; it was 
a cane, she explained, and he had made a 
hole in her head. 

The coroner, Dr. Bartolet, 
told of the woman’s fatal 
wounds, the jugular vein cut 
two-thirds through and the 
carotid artery completely sev- 
ered, in his opinion with a 
mason’s trowel. (The Grand 
Jury had designated a twen- 
ty-five cent knife.) 

The Doctor said she might 
have lived fifteen or twenty 
minutes. There was a pool 
of blood on the hearth and a 
trail of blood marking the 
woman’s exit from the house, 
where, outside, he declared, 
there were marks of bloody 
fingers on the gate. A blood- 
stained brown coat of Jacob’s 
was claimed by the prosecu- 
tion to be clinching evidence 
of his guilt. The Doctor told 
of testing the stains. 


“T turned up the hem and 
found coagulated blood, as I 
thought; I tasted it, and I 
think it was blood. I could 
not distinguish the blood of 
an animal from human blood 
by taste; it was one or two 
weeks from the time of the murder that I 
saw the coat. I judge from the fact that 
the blood was not worked into the lint of 
the coat that it had not been there long; 
it appeared as if it had been washed." 

Jacob had claimed it was his own blood 
from his own wounds suffered at the election 
in March when he got into a fight. Several 
men testified that they had seen him fight- 
ing, and that he was bruised and bloody. 


The man King, one of the mowers, was 
also arrested as a suspect and was held in 
jail during Jacob’s trial. The evidence that 
really sealed Jacob’s doom was the testi- 
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mony of John Black, a ten-year-old boy 
who claimed he saw a man running away 
from the Armbruster house close to sun- 
down on the day of the murder. Although 
he could not see the man’s face, he was sure 
he had on the brown coat in question and 
therefore was Jacob Armbruster, although 
the child had never seen him but two or 
three times a year before. 


The strange trial closed, the jury retired 
and returned in an hour and a half with the 
verdict, 'Guilty of murder in the first 
degree”. 


When asked if he had anything to səy, 
Jacob protested that he had not killed his 
wife, had not known she was dead until he 
returned home a week afterward. He asked 
for a new trial to permit him to produce 
proof that he was far from home at the time 
of the murder. 


But the judge refused this request and 
went on with the business at hand, that of 
addressing the prisoner. In view of His 
Honor’s remarks, one might think the plea 
for a retrial was refused because it would 


not fit in with the context of his sentencing 
speech, apparently prepared beforehand, 
and a classic of Early American fullblown 
courtroom oratory and exhortation to re- 
pentance: 


“Jacob Armbruster; You have been con- 
victed by a Jury of your country of the 
willfull murder of Christiana Armbruster, 
your wife, and you will soon, very soon, 
be called upon to expatiate that offence by 
a shameful and ignominious death upon the 
gallows. If the doom that awaits you is 
dreadful, your crime has been no less so. 
At its hideous aspect neture shrinks, and 
humanity shudders. Your victim was your 
wife, the partner of your bosom, the mother 
of your children! She was often and long 
the object of your unkindness. Once she 
was obliged to appeal to this court to inter- 
pose the shield of the law for her protection 
from your abuse; but the warning was given 
in vain. Oh! that you had then heeded it! 
Then she would not now be the untimely 
tenart of the tomb, nor you the doomed 
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“Jacob Armbruster: you have been convicted 
by a jury of your country.” 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 


UGENE Ormandy, Music Director 
and Conductor of the great Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, made one of the 


understatements of our times when, about 
two years ago, he said that the organization 
of a new symphony orchestra and attain- 
ment of public support of such a venture 
can be most discouraging. Ormandy should 
know, because he has faced these problems 
in the past, and even now the constant 
effort to maintain the world’s greatest 
orchestra, which he conducts, is as tem- 
pestuous as a Hindemith symphony. 

His statement was even more moderate if 
it was to be applied to Bucks County, as 
indeed it was. However, neither the noted 
maestro nor the young friend to whom he 
was talking could have known that at the 
time. And as it has turned out, his choice 
of the word “discouraging” was a poor one. 
His prophecy concerning what has since 
become the Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Chorus contemplated cir- 
cumstances which were bound to develop; 
but he did not reckon with the makeup of 
the young man to whom he was talking, or 
of those who would surround him later on. 

The Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which will give its next series of 
concerts during this season, its second, on 
February 1, 2 and 5, had already been 
conceived by Henry Kerr Williams, a fine 
musician and talented young conductor, 
when the preceding conversation took place. 
Young Mr. Williams listened respectfully. 
He realized that, to establish a new orchestra 
as a cultural addition to the expanding 
Bucks County community, many hardships 
would have to be faced. But then, Mr. 
Ormandy had also said that, despite the 
difficulties which might be encountered, he 
would advise Williams to go ahead. Ac- 
tually, there was no point to the conver- 
sation except to enlist Maestro Ormandy as 
an honorary sponsor of the venture, because 
Williams had made up his mind to go ahead 
anyway. 

The results have made musical, if not 
financial, history in Bucks County. And 
they have proved that “discouragement” 
has little common useage in the vocabulary 
of dedicated musicians. From the first 
measure of the “Overture to Figaro" which 
opened the concert debut of the Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, this group 
of 70 professional and experienced amateur 
instrumentalists has demonstrated as great 
promise as any musical organization to 
appear on the Eastern horizon in years. 
Their musicianship has won the plaudits of 
all who have heard them, and despite the 
fact that audiences have never been large, 
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Mr. Williams and his musicians simply 
refuse to become discouraged. 

It has been noted, as a matter of fact, 
that the quality of every performance of 
the Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is exceptional, regardless of whether 
there are 800 or 300 people in the audience. 
What is equally interesting is that, despite 
slow progress in the development of a 
following among residents of the Bucks 
County community, the orchestra has an 
unusual record of over 95 per cent attend- 
ance at its many long rehearsals for all of 
its concerts. 

If you ask Mr. Williams why this loyalty 
developed so firmly in the face of inadequate 
public support, he will say that the members 
of the orchestra enjoy playing together. 
They are real musicians in every sense. 
They love music, and studied long and hard 
to become good instrumentalists. Now, 
perhaps for the first time for many who 
comprise this orchestra, or at least for the 
non-professionals, have an opportunity to 
be a part of a fine orchestra. It is the 
realization of something most of them had 
hoped for. 

On the other hand, if you ask the music- 
ians for an explanation of what makes the 
orchestra tick, they will not only admit that 
they enjoy it, but will go further to say that 
a substantial part of their enjoyment comes 
from working under the direction of their 
conductor. Those who have observed the 
orchestra in rehearsal and concert from 
its inception in 1954, will venture the opinion 
that it is a little bit of both. 


HENRY Kerr Williams has had an 

excellent musical background as a 
talented musician himseld, as a teacher, a 
choral director and conductor. He studied 
among other places, at the Westminster 
Choir College at Princeton, where he at- 
tained his ability to conduct. Later, he 
was active in orchestral and choral work in 
Philadelphia, both in Germantown and at 
Temple University. Just prior to his arrival 
in Bucks County he was Choral Director 
and Assistant Conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra. But beyond 
this experience and ability, he is a person- 
able young man whose enthusiasm for music 
and the orchestra is contagious. He has 
that rare faculty of being able to strive for 
perfection, firmly but in a friendly, con- 
structive way. He maintains discipline 
with a smile, drives his musicians hard to 
the pinnacle of top performance and then 
beams his sincere pleasure and congratula- 
tions. One gets the feeling that the orchestra 
would play for Henry Kerr Williams, alone, 


if the auditorium were empty. 

It would be misleading to imply that all 
is serene within the ranks of the orchestra 
organization, for this is hardly the case. 
Behind the artistic part of this venture is a 
board of directors who know very well what 
Mr. Ormandy had in mind. For those 
business and civic leaders who comprise the 
governing body of the orchestra and must 
find ways and means to finance it, “dis- 
couragement" has become a chronic ailment 
for which they arduously seek a cure. 

“We know, and others have told us, we 
have one of the finest music organizations 
of its kind in the East," says Paul Comly 
French, former Executive Director of 
CARE and president of the association. 
"Everyone who hears the orchestra and 
chorus is amazed by the high level of 
musicianship, and delighted with the 
concerts. All of our newspapers have 
given us wonderful support, and in addition 
to excellent news coverage of our schedule, 
we have used almost every known device 
to bring this orchestra to the attention of 
the public. 

"We have cut prices, provided a nursery 
for small children at the concerts; in short, 
we've done everything possible to encourage 
our neighbors to come out and hear the 
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orchestra and chorus. Yet, hard as it may 
be to believe and inconceivable as it is to us, 
attendance has not been good. We're 
looking for the answer to this problem, for 
unless public support develops quickly, we 
cannot continue after this season. It will 
be unfortunate for the community if we lose 
this opportunity to have a musical organiza- 
tion of which the entire community can be 
justly proud.” 


'THE arithmetic of the venture is inter- 

esting. Even if the orchestra played to 
a capacity audience at each concert, it 
could not make expenses. Of course, this 
is not peculiar to the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic. Few orchestras ever pay 
their way on admission receipts alone. 
Funds to retire annual deficits are sought 
from other sources, in this case largely from 
personal contributions of the sponsors. 
The next step toward more adequate 
financing will be a maintenance fund to 
which the public will be asked to contribute 
to raise $15,000 annually. 

The most successful appearance of the 
orchestra took place on November 30, when 
the Bristol Township School Board spon- 
sored a children's concert at Delhaas High 
School, on Route 413. On this occasion the 
school board underwrote the cost of the 
performance, and made the only profit the 
orchestra has ever earned when 750 youngs- 
ters and adults turned out to hear a delight- 
ful, specially prepared program for young 
people. Naturally, since the object of the 
association is to bring fine music and 
enjoyment to as many people as possible, 


the 


association is anxious to do more 
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sponsored concerts. Members of the board 
think this might be the answer they are 
looking for, and sponsored concerts may 
occupy part of the regular schedule next 
season if the venture is continued. 

Most artistically perfect concert was the 
joint performance by the 70-piece orchestra 
and 80-voice chorus of Handel's “Messiah,” 
given early in December. Regular patrons 
praised this effort as easily the most out- 
standing musical event in the history of 
Bucks County. All of Williams' fine artistry 
was apparent in the quality of both the 


choral work and the excellent support of 
the orchestra. Although there are sixteen 
professional musicians in the orchestra— 
Williams says they provide balance to each 
section—most of the instrumentalists and 
all of the members of the chorus are ama- 
teurs. Or, as Williams puts it, “experienced 
non-professionals." They are housewives, 
secretaries, students, clerks, mill workers, 
teachers, salesmen, professional m en, people 
from every walk of life who have in common 
a compelling desire to play and sing. In 

Continued on pape 37 
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Above, the eighty-voice chorus 
shown in their stirring 
rendition of Handel’s 
“Messiah” given in 
December 


Left, the full orchestra 

and chorus with 

Henry Kerr Williams 

on the podium 

performing before a full 
house at the Neshaminy High 
School in Langhorne 
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“LOOKING for antiques?. . . -you’ll find 


them in Bucks County!" The attrac- 
tive anonymous lady who was overheard 
saying this in a smart New York restaurant 
was right. She couldn’t have given better 
advice to her luncheon companion. What- 
ever antiques you may want, from anti- 
macassars or cigar-store figures through to 
ouches-of-gold and zitterns, some of the 
two-hundred-odd Bucks County antique 
dealers are sure to have them. 

Sam Laidacker of Bristol believes that 
two hundred is a moderate estimate of the 
antique shops, and he is in close touch 
with the antique market. An expert on 
rare Americana, he is a collector and dealer. 
He publishes The American Antiques Col- 
lector, a periodical, has written two books 
on Anglo-American China and is catalogue 
specialist for Parke-Bernet Galleries of 
New York City. 

Perhaps there are more than a hundred 
and ninety-eight antique signs swinging 
along the roads between E. Kline's—the 
northernmost, just near the border between 
Lehigh and Bucks Counties on route 309, 
and Frank Donnelly's The Curly Maple at 
Croydon, the Southernmost. Since we 
began to check our list, four new antique 
shops have sprung up like mushrooms in 
one village alone. 

J^NUARY'S big event for collectors and 

dealers is the Bucks County Antiques 
Fair at Yardley in the Yardley Community 
Center on South Main Street, January 29th, 
30th and 31st. Christine P. Horn, whose 
Heron Creek Antique Shop is between 
Feasterville and Newtown, has presented 
these Bucks County shows for the past five 
years, and has four more shows scheduled 
for 1956 after the Yardley opening. 

'The Tyro Grange Hall Show in Bucking- 
ham in December was a collector's dream- 
come-true show with many rare and exciting 
items on display. Business was brisk and 
everyone seemed in holiday mood. "There 
were twenty-eight exhibitors, nine of them 
Bucks County dealers, counting in the fine 
Henry Clay Antiques on the stage. His 
shop is only about a minute and a half 
across the County line near Gwynedd and 
he features useable antiques, a boon to 
new collectors who like old things and do 
not have a million dollars to spend. His 
shop and Bob Selby Associates of Spring 
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by Constance A. Ward 


Valley, rated as one of the top five glass 
dealers in the country, will both exhibit at 
the East Side House Winter Antiques Show 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory in New 
York January 23rd through the 28th. 

The Rutherfords, of Doylestown, and 
Meta Evans, of Southampton, have no 
shops, but they exhibit at all of the County 
shows and had interesting things at Buck- 
ingham out of their storage space. John 
Draving’s Echo Farm Antiques from 
Feasterville, the Heron Creek booth where 
Beatrice Viebahn of Langhorne was exhib- 
iting, David Sheedy’s New Hope Distelbird 
corner, Bob Selby Associates, the School- 
house Antiques of Furlong and the 
Stumps’ The Hanging Lamp of Newtown 
all did the County proud with their displays 
of fine antiques. 

Perhaps it takes shows like this to reveal 
the secret of the antique dealers’ success, 
and their keen interest in their wares—they 
are all, essentially, collectors. The zest of 
the treasure-hunt is theirs, the patience and 
the confidence of the prospector, the zeal 
of the explorer. Selling is secondary to 
them. They must, of course, eat and sur- 
vive but their chief motive in selling seems 
to be to clear space enough to warrant 
further treasure-hunting. So they take 
their customers in their stride. Prominent 
people, noted personalities buy antiques in 
these Bucks County shops but there’s none 
of the shopkeeper-customer relationship in 
the deal. Instead, it’s two collectors sharing 
a mutual interest. Beatrice Stump is 
pleased, but not surprised, when Sir Percy 
Spender, Ambassador from Australia, comes 
in to The Hanging Lamp looking for 
prints, and she sees to it that he hears about 
the other near-by shops up towards Doyles- 
town and over towards the River. Dave 
Sheedy’s glad to report that the Atwater 
Kent Museum has recently bought a child’s 
patriotic drum from the Distelbird for 
their room of antique toys, but the Salt 
Lake City Museum of Utah buys from the 
Distelbird too and he's on the look out for 
unusual things for both Museums. Henry 
Clay, telling about a Charles Wilson Peale 
painting he sold to a museum, stresses, as 
the others do, the finding of the object 
rather than the selling. 

At Buckingham, the outside-of-the-county 
dealers were from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
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and New York. Their things were a treat to 
see, and they, in turn, were spotting new- 
to-them local antiques. 

“I knew the dealers remembered the 
other dealers' collections," Pearl Phelps 
Brown of the Yellow Door, Milburn, New 
Jersey, told us. “But I just had a customer 
who beats them all.” She chuckled and 
showed us a tin chimney-hole cover against 
the wall. It was decorated with daffodils. 

"I've been having this same space here 
for four years now, and that's been there 
all this time. It belongs to the Grange. 
And that customer, just now, who came 
over never even looked at my prize thirty- 
five piece Chinese Vert Famille set. She 
just looked at the wall and said: ‘Oh dear, 
you've never sold that placque yet!’ ” 

Along with general line antiques, many 
of the dealers specialize on collections or 
have special enthusiasms. Paul Mullin, 
of Quakertown, who has a fine display, is 
most intrigued with a Civil War painting, 
"Battle Above the Clouds", an unsigned 
primitive. Edna's Antiques, Buckingham, 
specializes in glass. Marian Beans, New- 
town, specializes in buttons depicting 
famous people and places, scenes from 
operas, Biblical stories. Her private col- 
lection is one of buttons, very rare, of old- 
time children's fables. Margaret and 
Jean Douglas, on Route 202 east of the New 
Hope High School, specialize in early 
English China. We hope eventually to 
cover a long listing. 


THE one big question, where do all of 

the antiques come from?, was ans- 
wered by Morell Brown, auctioneer, of E. 
Newlin Brown and Sons, Doylestown: 
“Country sales, estate closings.” In No- 
vember, selling for Emma Hansel out near 
Mechanicsville, he noted many unusual 
old things; wagons, a buckboard, a sleigh, 
a half-spindle settee that brought $250. 
“It was like stepping back fifty years,” he 
says, and he was pleased to report that the 
property sold for $9300. 

Crest Antiques is moving into the fine new 
stone building on Route 202 near Aquetong. 
and Della Clark’s The Barn in New Hope 
has opened again, clear of flood-water and 
mud. Della Clark says she feels very lucky 
to be on the Delaware River banks again 
instead of ‘‘in the river." 
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Walter Emerson Baum is one of the most 
distinguished artists in the county and has 
the added lustre of being a native son. He 
was born in Sellersville and has spent his 
life there, commuting to Allentown where he 
directs the Baum School of Art, which is now 
incorporated in the Allentown Art Museum. 
He is well known as an illustrator as well as 
a landscape and portrait painter. 

The accompanying picture ‘‘New Year 
Shooters" was shown, with other paintings of 
Baum's, in the lobby of the Theater Guild 
during the run of the play "Papa Is AI". 
It recreates a scene once familiar tn the "Dutch 
Country" within the last century. Mr. Baum 
was fortunate to have seen this custom in his 
childhood before it vanished from American 
life. 

His paintings have won more than 25 
prizes and awards for him, and many of 
them are in permanent collections throughout 
the country. 


Shooting the New Year 


LU the night was crisp and clear the old 
Pennsylvania Dutch made much ado 

about New Year's Eve. In fact there 
were some among the grown-ups who 
looked forward to this occasion with a relish 
exceeding even that of the pre-Yuletide 
anticipations. 

On Christmas Eve a householder might 
have played the role of Der Bels Nickel for 
his children. There was satisfaction in that 
just as there is today when fathers don the 
togs of a white-bearded Santa Claus, for 
the roles were practically the same. 

And then he may have looked on without 
grudging their mirth while youngsters 
made merry as masqueraders-outdoing 
Der Bels Nickel himself in their grotesque 
makeups. 

But the celebration of the New Year's 
Day was a man's job, particularly that 
part wherein the last hours of the old year 
were hastened along toward a jolly climax. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch celebration on 
New Years Eve persisted auspiciously 
until one or two generations ago.  Pro- 
cedure varied somewhat in towns, cross- 
corners village or in the secluded rural 
cluster of neighboring farms. 

There was no time table for the beginning, 
much less for ending a New Year's Eve 
celebration. Sometimes a man of circum- 
spection would catch forty winks by the 
warm kitchen stove between lamp-light 
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chores and the hour for the event to start. 

If the forty winks were taken over by 
deep slumber to which toil-tired men fall 
prey when they come in from barn chores, 
then there might be some delay in the 
night's festivities. But a gunshot, shattering 
the stillness of the night, would, through its 
resounding echoes, arouse the would-be 
celebrant. Seizing his long-barrelled muz- 
zle-loader he’d step outside to give a salu- 
tory answer. Soon there would be others. 
Nearby hills echoed and re-echoed as shots 
began to be fired in salvos, neighbors by 
now having banded together as New Year 
shooters. 

While their growing numbers lacked any 
semblance of the military, it could not be 
said that they lacked objectives. Coming 
to some farm house, they would stop and 
fire a salute with guns aimed, without a 
doubt, over the owner’s housetop. 

One so visited felt honored indeed. He 
and his family would assemble on the front 
porch to greet the shooters. If the shooters 
felt so disposed the householder (if he were 
known for his generosity) would get two 
salvos. At any rate the leader or one 
versed in it would recite a poem, the theme 
of which was one of good wishes for the 
household; that the members thereof should 
be blessed with good health, prosperity and 
much happiness throughout the year. 

Thereupon the shooters were invited 


by Walter Emerson Baum 


inside. There were good things to eat and 
drink, including cakes baked for the occasion 
by the good Pennsylvania Dutch housewife 
or her daughters, and hard cider, homemade 
wine or *schnopps" (brandy). 

The party would go on to another house, 
where the identical gestures would call for 
similar hospitality. This would be repeated 
again and again. Sometimes the shooters 
would be joined by men with horns, drums 
or other musical instruments and they 
played familiar ditties or went at it as they 
pleased. Moreover, afterwards the two 
phases, tunes and shots, combined. 

Undoubtedly this occurred when both 
hands of the clock pointed to 12. While 
the passing of the old and coming of the 
new year was the climax, it did not end 
the evening's celebration so long as there 
were a few more homes to visit; to say 
nothing of the tavern. 

At the hostelry the interplay of hospi- 
tality and good fellowship continued ‘til, 
following the individual impulse, the last 
straggler sauntered homeward. 

Perhaps as he reached his doorstep he 
fired a parting shot. "Tradition does not 
say this, but of this it makes no bones, for 
the Pennsylvania Dutch did enjoy to the 
last full measure this quaint old custom, 
even though good cheer might have put 
some of the less sturdy celebrants a bit 
under the weather. 
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county crossroads: 


William Weamer drove this 
up-to-date rig when Rural 
Free Delivery of mail was 

started in 1905. 
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Miss Amanda Hess on her 
100th birthday. She is 
now 104. 
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SPRINGTOWN 


by Betty Reid 


PRINGTOWN is one of those lovely villages you find in 
S the northern part of the county, tree-shaded, quiet. At 
one end of it is a modern fire house, at the other end a 
colonial grist mill which is still operated by a water-powered 
wheel. The hills rise steeply from the valley of Springtown creek, 
lifting green and majestic against the sky. They were covered 
with a primeval forest when Stephen Twining secured 500 acres 
of land from Caspar Wister and built the first grist mill in 1738, 
and a log mansion for a home. 

This was one of the tracts known as the “Lottery Lands of 
Springfield”, a scheme promoted by John and Thomas Penn, sons 
of William. Thousands of tickets were sold at 40 shillings each, 
the prizes to be from 25 to 3,000 acres of land. But the drawing 
never came off and the ticket holders were allowed to take title 
to the land. Most of it was acquired by Pennsylvania Germans 
whose descendents still live in upper Bucks County, among them 
the Hesses, Hornes, Wittes, Ruths, Otts, Manns, Boyers, Apples, 
Twinings and others. 

Abraham Funk and his wife, who had been Mary Landis, 
came from Montgomery County in 1763 and bought the mill and 
the mansion and 300 acres of land from Twining. Funk, an 
energetic business man, built a saw mill, bought other property 
and in 1782 built a new grist mill. So much activity developed 
around the mills that he founded the village which at one time 
had many thriving industries. His children were Henry, Anna, 
Jacob, John, Elizabeth, Susanna, Catharine and Abraham. He 
was one of the mainstays of the Springfield Mennonite church. 

After his death the mill property passed to his eldest son, 
Henry, and right down to the present day it has never been out 
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of the hands of a Henry Funk. The son was as good a business 
man as his father and prominent in politics. In 1808 he was 
elected on the Whig ticket to the office of State Representative. 

When his son Henry inherited the grist and sawmills and 50 
acres of land, he bought the remainder of the homestead from 
his mother. In 1830 he tore down the old log mansion and built 
the stone house that still stands across the road from the mill. 
He was a farmer and a miller and as successful as his ancestors 
had been. He died at the age of 41 years, just 11 months after 
his son Henry was born. His widow, nee Susanna Schleiffer, 
lived well into her nineties. 

The third Henry Funk lived on at the homestead with his 
mother and was educated in public and private schools. At 
eighteen he took charge of the property his father had bequeathed 
him. He tore down the old mill his great-grandfather had built 
in 1782 and erected a fine new flouring mill, saw mill and handle 
works. 

There is a story handed down that so many candles were used 
to illuminate the great mill for an opening celebration that it 
was set afire and burned to the ground before a bit of grist had 
passed over the stones. The mills did burn in 1869 and were 
immediately rebuilt. 

The Funks seemed to have been men of great energy and keen 
minds and Henry S. even surpassed his ancestors. He was 
Postmaster for several terms, was Justice of the Peace, Secretary 
of the Globe Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company, president 
of a local building and loan company, president of the Keystone 
Manufacturing Company and a director of the Quakertown and 


Photos Courtesy of Mrs. Stokes Hess 


Miss Amanda Hess was the teacher at the West Springtown 
school when this picture was taken thirty-three years ago. 
Mrs. John Smith of Hellertown was able to identify all but 
one of the pupils who are, from left to right: Front row 
seated; Ernest Kramer, Walter Mease, Stover Ruch and 
Leroy Eichlin. Second row: Joyce Rice, Emma Mease, 
Myrtle Mease (Mrs. Smith), Virginia Maegely, Esther Bean, 
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Eastern Railroad Company. 

Some of his cleverness even brushed off onto his animals, 
for he had a horse that grew old and wise in his service. The story 
is told that when it was unable to do much work it was allowed 
its freedom in the stable. If it found one of its shoes loose, it 
would push the bolts of the door with its mouth, open it and go 
directly to the blacksmith shop of James Hutchinson, take the 
proper position there and wait until the shoe was fastened. 

In 1886 Funk bought the Springtown Times from F. S. Rosen- 
berger who had founded it several months before. Rosenberger 
was another moving force in the fortunes and life of Springtown. 
He was an enthusiastic supporter of the new Springtown Academy, 
the newly organized fire company and was one of the founders 
of the Springtown Literary Society. In one of the early issues of 
the Times he wistfully observed, “editing a paper is like carrying 
an umbrella on a windy day, everybody thinks he could manage 
it better than the one who has hold of the handle." 

In those days advertisers were fond of putting their messages 
in verse. 

A Barber-ous Rhyme 
Lather me lightly and speak to me low 
Oh, interrogative barber of mine, 
And I will forgive if, to make my hair grow, 
You use magic Carboline. 

Classes at the Academy covered such subjects as Latin, Greek, 
Etymology, Mental Philosophy, Astronomy as well as the usual 
courses in history, grammar, mathematic and rhetoric. Its aim 

Continued on page 42 


Ralph Eichlin, Norman Kramer and Webster Mease. Third 
row: Raymond Bauder, Arthur Kixson, Edith Washburn, 
Bertha Maegely, Lilly Mease, and boy not known. Top row: 
Edna Mease, Amanda Hess (teacher) and May Ruch. Per- 
haps some of our readers can tell us the name of the boy 
not identified. 
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Jon Charry who sees in a block 
of wood abstracts as 

well as useful articles 

for the home 


Phillip Lloyd Powell assisted by 
his favorite cat 

using the outdoors 

for his studio 


Cory Crooks whose chairs have 
the flavor of the old 

with the stability 

of the new 
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craftsmen in the county: 


THREE ARTISTS IN WOOD 


Craftsmanship as an applied art finds as ready and inspiring 
a home in the County as the work of those who express them- 


selves with brush or sculptor’s tools. 


Among the men 


and women who find wood the medium for what they have to 
say about design, we went to three young men who have been 
working in the New Hope area for their views on the place 


of wood in the arts. 


by Bern Ikeler 


“Practical, everyday utensils—for ex- 
ample, salad bowls, bread trays and so on— 
ought to have aesthetic as well as utility 
value,” says Jon Charry, a sculptor who 
lives on Lower Church Road south of New 
Hope. 

Listed in Who's Who in American Art, 
Charry has exhibited at the National 
Academy in New York City, at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy in Philadelphia, the 
Natural History Building in Washington, 
D.C., and in many other galleries through- 
out the East. Recently, he represented 
New Jersey at the National Exhibition of 
American Art in New York. 

He argues: “There’s no reason why a 
bowl shouldn't be beautiful. It can have 
graceful and pleasing lines—and still hold 
just as much and be just as convenient. . . . 
Why confine art to decoration? Why not 
put it to work, too?" 

And Charry can illustrate his thesis with 
products from his own workshop—which, 
significantly enough, occupies a sizeable 
portion of his art studio. For a number of 
years, he has made wooden serving trays, 
salad bowls, hors d'oeuvre trays, nut bowls 
and like containers. They are both useful 
and beautiful. 

Charry works primarily in walnut and 
cherry, but he occasionally utilizes other 
native woods. These he obtains from the 
owners of local woodlots—people who 
know of his hobby and understand the 
kinds of wood he prefers. 

Having allowed a chunk of wood to 
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season thoroughly, he takes it into his 
workshop and sizes up its possibilities. 
Grain and quality have strong appeal for 
him and he tries to exploit them to full 
advantage. Often he creates a bowl or 
tray in a design suggested by the wood 
itself. 

“Wood is a very lively material," Charry 
says. ‘“The unexpected is always happen- 
ing." To make his point clear, he gestures 
toward a tray in which rhythm of grain and 
of design flow together, complementing each 
other. 

Charry is a graduate of the School of 
Industrial Arts in Trenton and studied at 
the Beaux Art Institute of Design in New 
York and the Institute of Design in Chicago. 
Before coming to New Hope, he worked 
for eight years as a sculptor in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

His larger works include the Ewing 
Cemetery Foundation and the Carver 
Center Memorial in Trenton and a fountain 
in Scranton. Among his smaller works are 
pieces in which form receives chief emphasis, 
as well as realistic heads and animals in 
wood, terra cotta or brass. Currently, 
Charry is carving the signs of the zodiac 
in wood, stressing form and symbolism. 

A teacher in sculpture, materials work- 
shop and three dimensional design at the 
School of Industrial Arts in Trenton and 
at Trenton Junior College, Charry obviously 
knows what he is after when he steps over 
to the bowl-and-tray side of his studio. 

Thus the things he makes are not only 


handsomely crafted but most pleasingly 
designed as well. They are amazingly light 
and well balanced. Some are symmetrical, 
having been made entirely on a lathe; 
others are almost free-form, and so are 
partly hand carved. Finished with oil, 
they appeal both to the eye and to the touch. 

They may be purchased from Charry 
himself or from the Charles Fourth Gallery 
on Mechanic Street in New Hope. 


“Good furniture combines skilled crafts- 
manship and aesthetic design," says Phillip 
Lloyd Powell, who makes contemporary 
furniture which he sells in his shops at 
Main and Mechanic streets in New Hope 
and on Route 202 about two miles west of 
the town. 

Powell notes that today's homes are 
smaller and are usually maintained without 
benefit of servants. "So the trend in furni- 
ture is toward simplicity—simple shapes, 
free from the fussiness of thirty or forty 
years ago." 

But in the hands of mass manufacturers, 
this trend is pushed into the extreme, the 
wildly modern. To attract customers, 
big-scale furniture makers abandon quality 
and beauty, strive only for the bizarre, 
Powell holds. 

“But mine is a small operation," Powell 
says. “Im in competition with nobody. 
So I can aim at something a little more 
creative. . . .I can try to take an individual 

Continued on page 38 
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Although he no longer makes his living at it, 
Lou Hall still likes to keep his hand in at 
trapping as a hobby. 


F it looks like an elk—it is an elk. 
John Van Ness stuck his head out of his 
window one fall morning in upper Make- 

field on the River Road and gasped in amaze- 
ment. If he could believe his eyes there was a 
bull elk browsing on the edge of the back field. 
He watched in fascination as the king-size 
deer moved slowly into the woods. Without 
a thought to the consequences, Van Ness 
rushed out of the house and into the woods 
to get a closer look. This rash action 
resulted in John Van Ness spending the 
next few hours keeping the squirrels com- 
pany in the trees while an angry bull elk 
pawed up large chunks of good Bucks 
County sod down below. Later, this par- 
ticular elk became such a menace to motor- 
ists that he was dispatched on Hendrick’s 
Island in the Delaware above Centre 
Bridge. 

The Wapiti undoubtedly had wandered 
east from the mountain fastness of central 
and western Pennsylvania. Possibly the 
same was true of the bear seen on Haycock 
Mountain several years ago and the big 
bob-cat treed on Jerico Hill by Lou Hall. 
Lou’s coon hound flushed the cat out of a 
sheep pen below Bowman’s Hill. 

“This was no ordinary woods cat—a 
domestic cat gone wild," said Lou Hall later. 
“This tabby had tufted, pointed ears and 
a bobbed tail. He was honest-to-goodness 
wild cat. Unfortunately, after treeing him 
twice, my hound ran him back into the 
sheep pen and was making such a racket I 
was afraid the farmer would think he was 
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FUR COATS 
IN YOUR FIELDS 


by Jock Francine 


running sheep. I collared the hound and 
that ended the hunt. It would have been 
pretty hard to convince the farmer that the 
dog was running a bob-cat in Bucks 
County.” 
[T would be equally difficult to convince 
the average Bucks County visitor that 
elk and bear have roamed these parts in 
recent years and that, until five years ago, 
a colony of beaver lived and propagated 
within a stone's throw of the bird-banding 
station in Washington Park. They finally 
succumbed to poachers. 

'The waters of the Delaware which form 
the eastern boundry of the County also 
have been the habitat in recent times of 
some unusual creatures not ordinarily 
associated with this neck of the woods. 
Bob McNamara, President of the New 
Hope's Sportsmen's Club and a guard on 
the New Hope-Lambertville Bridge, re- 
members the 400-pound sturgeon that 
Frank Scarborough caught in a net in the 
Delaware between New Hope and Lambert- 
ville. People came from far and wide to 
marvel at its ten-foot bulk. What a mess 
it made of Frank's net! Lou Hall, who 
now works at the Union Paper Mill in New 
Hope, has seen otters and seals sporting in 
the river below Wells Falls. Mink used to 
be numerous and muskrat were common- 
place, as they are today. 

BACK on Bucks Countys hardwood 

ridges the coon, fox and possum popula- 
lation has increased considerably since the 
days when Lou Hall used to trap full-time 
during the winters. Finally, ship-loads 
of Russian furs dumped on the American 
market five or six years ago pulled the rug 
out from under the local fur market. "This, 
coupled with the recent unpopularity of 
longhaired fur, put an end to remunerative 
trapping hereabouts. True, the kids of the 
County still make their muskrat, fox and 
coon sets each trapping season, and sell the 
pelts to fur buyers like Sears Roebuck in 
Philadelphia, but the days when a man could 
make a better living trapping in the winter 
than working in a mill are gone. The cur- 
rent Davy Crockett fad may continue to 
give an impetus to the value of coon pelts 


this year and it is rumored that long haired 
fur is about to become fashionable again 
but it is doubtful that either will have much 
effect on trapping in Bucks County. 

To get an idea of what trapping used to 
be like, a chat with Lou Hall was indicated. 
Born in New Hope in '91, Lou Hall trapped 
Bucks County throughout his boyhood 
years and as a young man. Trapping was 
a serious business with Lou and he made a 
comfortable living at it during the long 
snowy winters of not-so-long-agao. The 
Bucks County man who taught him the 
tricks of the trade, Lyde Bowden, was very 
likely a better trapper than Davy Crockett 
ever thought of being. In Lou Hall, he 
found an apt and willing pupil. 

Reminiscing, Lou Hall named the period 
around World War I as the most remunera- 
tive for the Bucks County trapper. There 
were many beside himself who trapped full- 
time and sold their furs to one of the many 
fur buyers who covered the backcountry 
farms of the County by horse and buggy. 
Muskrats sold for as high as $4.85 a pelt, 
skunk fetched $2.25, possum $1.50 and a 
big red fox pelt was worth $15 in addition 
to the $4 bounty. There was also a dollar 
bounty on weasel. 

In a good season Lou Hall would take 
four to five hundred muskrat, a hundred 
skunks, foxes by the dozen and as many as 
four mink in a week. Coon, during much of 
the time, was protected which accounts 
for the phenomenal increase in their num- 
bers today. However, Lou caught a good 
many hundred during the open season, 
using a water set without benefit of scent. 
(A stick dipped in honey-smelling scent is 
a modern adaptation which makes catching 
a comparatively easy animal even easier.) 
Coon, which was selling for $3 prior to 
World War I, shot up to $14 a pelt during 
and after the War, largely due to the vogue 
in coonskin coats among college boys during 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald era of the Roaring 
Twenties. 

Today, the price for a Buck County coon 
has dropped to a dollar and skunk and 
muskrat to $1.25 for large well-furred pelts. 
Weasel has gone up to $1.50 and $2. Pos- 
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sum and fox are practically valueless except 
for the $4 bounty still in effect on foxes. 

Few mink are left in the County and very 
likely not a single otter or beaver. How- 
ever, beaver are on the increase in this 
state and, with gradual pollution abatement 
in the Delaware River, the chances are 
favorable that Bucks County will see more 
of these woodland hydraulic engineers. 
With the beaver comes the otter, the natural 
enemy of the beaver who enjoys the same 
environment. Mink, too, like a clear 
unpolluted stream where frogs, crayfish and 
small rodents abound. The value of their 
glossy pelts has held over the years and 
Lou Hall, who has always remained a 
trapper at heart, took one in his spare time 
last winter which he sold to Sears Roebuck 
for $28. 


Today, at 64, Lou Hall occasionally gets 
a yen to outwit the wily red and gray foxes 
that have become numerous in Bucks 
County. Four fresh-caught foxes hanging 
in his garage the morning he was inter- 
viewed recently attested to the fact that 
he can still catch them when he has a mind 
to. “I’ve got a trunk-full of fox pelts that 
arn’t worth a plugged nickle these days— 
other than the $4 bounty paid by the State,” 
he remarked sadly. “I catch them more to 
help out the farmers around here than for 
the bounty. They raise cain with chickens 
and turkeys.” 


ON the subject of foxes in the County, 

Lou, who uses a dirt-hole set with a 
very small piece of buried bait, thinks the 
smaller gray foxes now outnumber the red, 
whereas it used to be the other way around. 
“And despite what most people think, I 
believe the gray is smarter than the red. If 
I see a red fox run across a pasture around 
here I can practically guarantee that I'll 
catch him within three days. But I wouldn’t 
be too sure about catching a gray in the 
same length of time. That’s been my 
experience and I’ve had a bit of it over the 
years here in the County.” 


If only from an esthetic point of view, 
it is satisfying to know that our rolling 
countryside still shelters many forms of 
wildlife, and that several species, in addition 
to rabbits, pheasants and white-tail deer, 
are either holding their own or are on the 
increase. Fortunate, too, is the fact that 
fur values will probably never rise high 
enough again to jeopardize their existence. 


Jt still isn't necessary for a County youngs- 

ter to visit the Philadelphia zoo in order 
to see what a raccoon, or a possum, a fox 
or a muskrat looks like. All he has to do 
is sit on the side of a hill or beside a creek 
and keep very still for an hour or so. He 
will have a rewarding experience—as long 
as he doesn't go chasing a bull elk that 
happens along on the off chance that it 
might not be a bull elk. Wapiti arn't used 
to being pushed around in this County— 
and there might not be a tree handy. 
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A Happy and Prosperous 
New Year from the 


WASHINGTON CROSSING INN 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


LUNCHEON DINNER & 
COCKTAIL ROOM 


Telephone: HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


WE DELIVER 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


You can be sure of quality 
if they're MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


New Ho 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


Foys 


route 202 a mile west of 
, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


18 YEARS OF COMPLETE 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Phones: Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


ATLANTIC and GOODYEAR 
Products 


MINNINGER'S 


STAMP & COIN SHOP 
Every Collection Need Approvals Sent 


143 S. Main St. Route 309 
Sellersville, Pa. Phone 2549 


Custom-Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 


CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


OSborne 
5-1243 


PAINTING 


fine 
quality 
CARL HUBBARD 
Fee ee see se Se SeSe SeSe Sesser ssc seses 


workmanship 


DECORATING 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


Newly organized Delaware Valley 


When the Soroptimist Club of 
Perkasie gave 

the Golden Age Club 

a Christmas party last 

month, they presented them 

with a complete set of "automatic" 
Bingo cards. A Central News- 
Herald photographer was there 


to record William Mood, president of 


the Perkasie Golden Age Club, 
accepting the gift from Mrs. 
Robert A. Benner of the 
Soroptimist Club. 


` Winners of Levitt & Sons 
sponsored Essay Contest, 
Gary Lindenmuth and Myra 
Joyce Olsen of Walt 

Disney School, 

before leaving for all 
expense paid trip to 
Disneyland, California. 


String Band shown during 

ats first march, 

the Thanksgiving Santa Parade 
in Bristol. 

Members wore new costumes with 
an oriental theme 

unique for string bands. 


Doylestown’s Junior Chamber of 
Commerce packed the streets 

of the County Seat 

with an estimated 15,000 people 
who turned out to see 

the finest Christmas Parade in 
the memory of the town’s 
residents. We have 

here Pam Ulrich, Miss Pennsylvania 
of 1955 on one of the 

many handsome floats. 


Model of new Meeting House for 
Yardley Friends which will be 
ready for use in spring 

of 1956. 

Land for building was 

donated by Sarah W. T. 
Cadwallader and finished 
building will cost about 

$60,000. 


The Levittown Civic Assn. is 
spreading out. . .pet project 
1s Lower Bucks County 

Rifle Range, approved by the 
Natl. Rifle Assn. 

Above, Robert E. Frederick, 
LCA president, atop new 
backboard at weekly 

work party. 


Doylestown Country Club members and 
their guests dancing to the 

strains of live music at 

the new club house. Social 

members and men and women 

golfers share the 

Spacious rooms and the 

excellent food from the 

efficient kitchens. 


Teenage members of the Weekend Work 
Camps sponsored by the William Penn 
Center in Fallsington 

shown repainting the interior 

of the Yardley Community Center. 
Front to rear: Connie Smith, Ed 
Lannigan and Wendy Coleman, all 

of Levittown. 


people seen around the county 


Norman F. LeFevre, Executive 
Director of Philadelphia 
Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults reports 

to Bucks County Committee of 
Society. L to R: John 
Walker, Robert Furune, 
Mary T. Durkin, Mrs. William 

H. Smith, Mrs. William 

Link, Mrs. William Bings, Mrs. 
‘Leo Riley, Mrs. Margaret Shimmel 
and Nancy Crosson. 


Strange companions found by 
Sara Maynard Clark 

in a Doylestown parking 
lot. A strong argument 
for progress or 

the “‘good old days", 
whichever way 

you prefer. 

Presumably the horse went 
down the block for a 
moment's refresh- 

ment. 


Delaware Valley Protective Association 
new president Wm. F. 

Taylor greets Chief Engineer 
Geo. R. Shanklin, Col. Allen F. 
Clark and Secretary Maurice 
Goddard. A Federal 

$1,000,000 study of 

flood control was outlined. 

On the right are F. Richard Cass, 
Lambertville, and Louis 

C. Leedom, Yardley, new 
vice-president of D.V.P.A. 


Aubergiste (that's French 
for innkeeper) Odette Myrtil 

takes a few minutes out from greeting 
guests at the Playhouse Inn 

in New Hope to sing a few songs, 
accompanied by Jean Loper. Odette, 
long a favorite of the Broadway 
musical stage, lends a lively touch 

of Gallic spice to everything that 

goes on at the Inn these days. 


IN THE DOG HOUSE 


bucks county dogs go to westminster 


HERE it is—time to get ready for that 
greatest of all doggy events—the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show to be held this 
year on February 13th and 14th at Madison 
Square Garden. This show is rated by 
those in the fancy as the Mecca to which 
all aspire. 
Each year hundreds of exhibitors are turned 
away, after the quota of 2500 is reached, 
and each year the closing date comes earlier. 
Entries close for this show on January 16th 
at noon, but want to bet that the New Year 
will be only a few hours old when the 2500 
dogs are reached? 

We are a doggy bunch in Bucks County, 
considering the number of dog fanciers who 
exhibited at Madison Square last year, 
and we do more than our share in helping 
to make this event the outstanding indoor 
Dog Show. We are lucky to be located so 
favorably where the traveling is certainly 
not to be compared with the cross-country 
jaunts of some of the canine greats and 
their owners. From Maine to California, 
from Florida up the coast and on into Can- 
ada, we know that breeders and exhibitors 
are as busy as we are, trimming, training, 
brushing and polishing. The old dogs are 
aware that something special is afoot and 
the puppies (the only ones who can get in 
without a previous debut) are puzzled by 
it all. Pre-Westminster days are breathless 
with anticipation. Once the dog-show bug 
bites, there is no known cure for it. 


AMONG our localites who will make the 

annual trek to the Garden is Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler, Newtown, who will 
top her 1955 entry of four Dandie Dinmont 
Terriers with her newest addition to Glespin 
Kennels, English Champion Salismore Sil- 
versand. This Dandie has a deep voice 
that belies his small size and is a formidable 
ratter. Along with Silversand will go 
Salismor Minx, his sister, and three home- 
bred Glespin dogs including Glespin Row- 
dye. Dr. Deubler tells me that Silversand 
is the proud possessor of six Challenge 
Certificates, only three of which are needed 
to complete the English title. He was 
winner every time shown before he came 
to America. 

Mrs. John Stiger Ferry of Feracres 
Kennels, Hatfield, is going to be a busy 
woman. Peggy and her family are old 
hands at dog showing and we will remember 
10-year old. Sandra Ferry winning the Best 
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by Dorothy M. Poisker 


Working Dog Brace at the Garden in 1950 
with her pair of Blue Shelties and making 
the ringside cheer when she won the Best 
Working Team in 1954 with a quartet of 
Blues. Peggy must get to the 1956 Show 
with a fine new puppy, Feracres Davy 
Crocket in Breed, and an older one, Feracres 
Blue Patches U.D., an Obedience winner 
from Michigan for his owner, Marie Bolton, 
and also run a church supper for 250 people 
at the parish house warming of the new 
Good Shepherd Episcopal Mission here in 
Hilltown. 


FROM Quakertown, many dog owners 

are planning to go to New York for the 
Show. Return trips are being made by 
Bull Terrier fancier Joseph Bergbauer, 
with his Plata Bull Terriers, and we won't 
fail to see Bill Etter, local Welsh Terrier 
breeder. His Licken Run Kennels have 
produced many top ones and he will 
probably take his current favorite, Licken 
Run’s Traction. The one he is piloting for 
Peter J. Divine is Licken Run's Calamity 
Jane. I always marvel at the perfect job 
Bill does in putting one of these little 
terriers down in show condition. 

ReLloyd Fronheiser will have his Boxer 
gal, Apple Lane's ZigZag, in Bill's hands, too. 

Joseph A. Rittenhouse, Paletown Road, 
a comparative newcomer in the show game, 
will send his young Weimaraner, Duke 
von Nylacker, to the show with another 
Bucks County pro handler, John Thomas 
Poisker. Poisker will handle Sir Randolph 
McColm, Irish Setter, for Tom Barnes and 
Wayne Reynolds, Sellersville. These two 
Red Setter enthusiasts, who have been 
ardent supporters of their breed in this 
area, tell me they have just received 


American Kennel approval of their kennel 
name of Barrewyne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton B. Markley, 
breeders of Markley’s Pomeranian and 
English Setters, expect to send their Blar- 
ney Stone’s Silver Lady, an Orange Belton, 
with Poisker. He will also be handling 
some Gordon Setters of Windy Hill Breed- 
ing. Lois Campbell, a great booster of 
Poms, is sure to appear at almost all of the 
shows with several fine ones from her 
Timber Acres Kennels in Sellersville. 


LINA Gilmore, Honey Hollow Kennels 

at Chalfont, is a top breeder of Great 
Danes, and a wonderful person to watch 
in the ring with these majestic dogs. Ina 
breed with such rapid growth as the Dane, 
proper nutrition is an important part of 
producing sound dogs. She will pilot the 
famous Champion Shalott’s Sir Courtney, 
owned by Rafael L. Guirola of Alanos de 
Oro Kennels in Chalfont. Sir Courtney is 
the son of the majestic Gregory of Kent. 
Mr. Guirola recently purchased all the 
show stock of the Shalott Kennels including 
a sister of Sir Courtney, Ch. Shalott’s 
Lady Christina. 


FROM Doylestown, we know that Dr’ 

William H. Ivens, Jr., of Holiday House 
Kennels, will be at Madison Square. Doc 
Ivens is a widely known veterinarian and 
breeder of the Ivardon Afghan Hounds, 
besides keeping a luxurious boarding kennel. 
These dogs are worth the trip to New York 
to see. The fascinating gait that is so 
distinctively the Afghan’s is poetry in motion. 
Mrs. S. E. Allman is usually on hand with 
her Dalmatians. 

From New Hope, the County will be 
represented by quite a few owners including 
Charles and Julia Kieffer of Sycamore 
Lodge Setter fame, the Griffins with Chows 
and Bert Rearick with his Cockers. 

Dr. Robert Way, also a veterinarian and 
noted for his studies of canine anatomy, 
past president of the Windsor Kennel Club 
and an Irish Setter enthusiast, will be 
be showing. The new president, Mrs. Saul 
Lefkowitz of Yardley, a member of the 
Gordon Setter Club of America, an ardent 
field trialer and show devotee, will be there 
too. 

Time now to run out and take another 
look at that Westminster contender. “Bye 
now. See you at Westminster. 
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music in the air continued 


the performance of  Handel's spiritual 
oratorio, they left no doubt of the sincerity 
of this desire. 

The Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Chorus has become an organiza- 
tion of substance in the community, despite 
its financial troubles. It has an attractive 
office at 19 South Main Street, in Yardley, 
where its executive secretary, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Dickens, is anxious to give information 
to one and all, and handles the multitude of 
arrangements for its concert schedule. 
Board meetings are held there regularly. 
It also has a permanent home for its concerts 
this season at Neshaminy High School, 
near Langhorne, selected for its large stage 
and auditorium, central location and ample 
parking facilities. 


THE directors, sponsors and members of 

the Women's Committee comprise some 
of the most prominent names in Bucks 
County, the majority of whom take an 
active part in support of the orchestra. 
However, except as these patrons attend 
and bring guests to the concerts, no effort 
is made to “peddle” ticket sales. Instead, 
advance tickets are handled by conveniently 
situated shops throughout the county; this 
is the preferable way, the directors feel, to 
do this mundane job. They are beginning to 
think, however, that some new method must 
be found to encourage people to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for enjoyment. 
Every tried and tested method that has 
proven successful elsewhere has failed in 
Bucks County. Since this area enjoys a 
reputation for culture, this is the paradox 
no one can understand. Incidentally, 
people in the upper part of the County 
seem to feel that the Neshaminy High 
School just outside Langhorne is a long 
way, but many travel much further to 
New York or Philadelphia to hear a per- 
formance of comparable quality. 

Mr. Ormandy was right in his prophecy of 
adversity, at least insofar as the sponsors 
and directors are concerned. And many 
regular patrons share this discouragement, 
suffer embarrassment for the association 
and hope their neighbors will come out and 
be shown the enjoyment of “live” music 
well performed. But if Williams and his 
musicians and singers put any credence in 
the prophecy of the noted Philadelphia 
conductor, they hide it well. They do not 
seem dismayed, but have a wonderful time, 
confident that, certainly in the next series, 
they will pack the house at each of their 
three performances. 

And perhaps they will Orlando Otey, 
noted Mexican pianist, will be the soloist, 
and will perform Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, while the orchestra will play 
the popular works of Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky. Mark the dates, February 1, 2 
and 5, Thursday and Friday evenings at 
8:30 o'clock, Sunday afternoon at 3:30 p.m. 
Why not be on hand and see? 
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invitation: 
MONTHLY REPAYMENT LOANS: 


Personal 

Auto 

Home Repair 

Any Worthwhile Purpose 


The Doylestown National Bank 
and Trust Company 


9 A.M. to 3 P. 


Doylestown Office 
Fridays 3 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


FOR QUALITY MEATS 


of SILVERDALE,PA. 
Established in Bucks County 
And Serving It for 40 Years 


Warrington Office 
Fridays 6 P.M. to 8 P.M 


1. Offering a mature 
viewpoint in formulating a 
sound investment program. 


2. Offering you an objective 
analysis of any securities you might now own. 


Whether you are just beginning to invest in securities or 
are already the owner of a sizable portfolio, you're bound 
to benefit by consultation with this professional group. 
The skill and knowledge of not one but seven execu- 
tives aggregating 140 years of investment experience 
can be focused on your individual requirements, 


For full details, ask for our free booklet. 


—L. F. ROTHSCHILD & co KAA 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


ae 
qu 


ES 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 


BOSTON CHICAGO ROCHESTER 


MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation, a free booklet on your Investment 
Advisory Committee. 


Headquarters House for 


WINTER SPORTS 
SKIS TOBOGGANS SLEDS 
ICE SKATES 


precision skate sharpening 
convenient parking in our lot 


Daily 9-6 Fri. & Sat. till 9:30 P.M. 


MEININGER'S 


SPORTING GOODS 


RT.611 CROSS KEYS 
PHONE 5624 DOYLESTOWN PA. 


PHEASANT & QUAIL 
SHOOTING 
OCT. 1 to MARCH 1 

GAYBIRD FARMS 


Carversville - Bucks Co. - Penna. 
(Five Miles East of New Hope) 


3,000 English Ringnecks — 1,000 Quail 
$6.00 per Pheasant — $3.00 per Quail 


MONDAY through FRIDAY 
NO RESERVATIONS NECESSARY 


PREPARE YOURSELF 
FOR 
MID-WINTER COLDS 


Vitamins for all the family 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN. PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 
Carpets 
Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Linoleum 


Asphalt Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


* Boyles k 
CREAM 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 
Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


SINCE 
1922 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 


At the Bridge Approach 
Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 3305 
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artists in wood continued 


customer's ideas and work them into an 
aesthetic, practical piece of furniture." 
Thus Powell makes furniture that does 
not lend itself to categorical description— 
it is neither **modern" nor traditional nor 
a combination of the two. It flaunts no 
startling departures, yet it is distinctive, 


Working largely in walnut—carefully 
seasoned because modern homes are likely 
to be overheated and because it will get an 
oil finish—Powell produces a low and emi- 
nently comfortable arm chair, graceful 
lamps, a long bench, a handsome free edge 
coffee table, a variety of occasional tables, 
shelves and chests. He also uses marble, 
slate or iron when the situation is appropriate. 

A man who creates abstracts in wood by 
way of occupying his spare time, Powell 
does all the hand-carving required in his 
furniture—chair arms, for example. Fre- 
quently, he capitalizes upon a chance 
development in the grain of the wood he is 
using, or sets an interesting piece of marble 
in an expanse of table top....All of his 
furniture displays careful and imaginative 
craftsmanship. 

While studying mechanical engineering 
at Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, Powell 
picked up extra cash by refinishing antiques 
—he had long been interested in furniture. 
After a tour of duty as a meteorologist in the 
Army Air Corps, he held a job as engineer 
in a Philadelphia furniture manufacturing 
concern. And when the company gave him 
time off to attend engineering conventions 
in other cities, he took the opportunity to 
visit art galleries (skipping convention 
sessions). 

Meanwhile, he was dreaming up a scheme 
for turning his interest in furniture into a 
business. Often visiting New Hope to buy 
antiques for re-sale, he decided the area 
would be a good one to locate in. Five 
years ago, he built his shop on Route 202. 
“Tt’s a hundred percent owner constructed,” 
he says. 

In addition to making furniture, he takes 
on interior planning and exterior decorating 
jobs. He would like to do more of this, 
possibly designing homes from front side- 
walk, through landscaping and furniture 
and on to the rear fence. . . .Recently, he 
worked out a do-it-yourself package with 
which the hobbyist can build his own coffee 
or occasional table, book shelves or pedestal 
desk of contemporary design. 


“Good design is a very careful balance of 
physical utility, sound construction and 
aesthetic value," contends Cory Crooks, who 
makes contemporary furniture in a small 
shop on Lower Church Road, foot of 
Bowman's Hill. 

“Obviously, the first concern in creating 
a chair is to have it good to sit in," he says. 
He points to a dining chair of his own design 
—a graceful spindle-back piece so seemingly 
light it appears ready to take off into the 


air. “A dining chair must suggest erect 
posture, and not have a back or arms that 
interfere with the process of using a knife 
and fork." 

Crooks nods toward his low, squarish 
and generously proportioned cushion chair. 
“Upholstered pieces are primarily for 
relaxed sitting," he says. “You must 
consider the proper angle for comfort, 
without tilting the person's back and head 
so far that he can't carry on a conversation 
without holding his head in an awkward 
position. Seats must be deep enough to 
support the thighs, yet not so deep that a 
short person is lost in them.” 


In similar manner, Crooks refers to other 
pieces he has created—a low, ample couch 
that can be pressed into service as an extra 
bed, a sleek and stunning coffee table, 
occasional tables that achieve lots of space 
without looking bulky, storage furniture 
that combine efficiency and beauty. And 
in each case he makes his first point: that 
furniture must have a high degree of utility 
value. 


"Now all too often," Crooks adds, “sound 
construction is sacrificed for the sake of 
economy or effect. Maybe the furniture 
maker was inexperienced in the use of the 
particular material, maybe he was trying 
too hard to project his personality into his 
furniture—but in any event, this is cheating 
the customer and is inexcusable.” 


How about aesthetic value? “That’s 
really an aspect of functionalism," Crooks 
says. "In other words, furniture should 
have the function of decoration—along with 
your floor coverings, wall decoration and 
color planning. 


“Consider a table. If it is to hold only 
an ash tray, or a book, or a drink—it doesn't 
have to be square or rectangular. Let a 
shape flow that is decorative. Sometimes 
a piece must conform to a special spot in a 
room. Fine, let's make it conform! But 
at the same time, let it be beautiful and 
well made." 


Crooks works primarily in walnut and 
cherry, purchased locally. In the case of 
tables, he sometimes lets the shape of the 
wood as it comes to him rough sawed play 
a part in determining the shape of a special 
table. He does not use stains. “Why take 
a beautiful wood like walnut and stain it 
to a monotone?" he asks. 


He finishes his furniture with oil. ‘Oil 
is a finish that is in the wood, rather than 
a skin over the surface of the wood," he 
says. “It takes oil a longer time to develop 
a fine patina, but it is easy for the average 
housewife to repair. And it lasts longer. 
In fact, it improves with age....In the 
living room and the dining room—where 
you want the feeling of warmth, comfort 
and hospitality—nothing can compare with 
the rich tones of woods well finished in oil." 

At one time a teacher of industrial arts 
and for six years associated with the widely 
known furniture maker, George Nakashima, 
Crooks sells his furniture directly to the 
customer or through decorators. 
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birds and beads (con't) 


luxury class have copper roofs, although 
on the whole Clymer inclines towards rustic 
simplicity in design. 

The woodworking shop is filled with the 
drone of saws biting into wood and the 
rat-a-tat of the punching machine putting 
in the holes for the braces. William Klenert 
of Doylestown, Eugene Moser and Bertram 
Mosher of Point Pleasant have become 
inured to the noise, but to the outsider it is 
deafening. In the next room, comparatively 
as quiet as a tomb, four women fit the 
feeders and houses together, glue and nail 
them. There is no feeling of a production 
line in this shop. There is singing and 
whistling, the sun pours in, and when the 
windows are open, you can hear the river 
flowing past, the murmur of the pines and 
the twittering of well-fed birds. 

Ruth Mosher of Point Pleasant is a 
"jill of all trades" and steps in to give 
Dorothy Keating of Doylestown or Bertha 
Newtown and Ruby Leather, her fellow 
townswomen, a helping hand when needed. 
Young Richard Mock works with the 
women in this room, and it is his job to see 
that every outgoing feeder is supplied with 
the proper bird food and a nail or a hanger. 
This is a right thoughtful touch; how many 
people can ever find the proper-sized nail 
when they need one? 

In one corner of the shop, melted suet is 
poured from a huge kettle into a mixture 
of seeds and molded into flat or round cakes. 
Through close observation of the feeding 
habits of birds, Mr. Clymer has arrived at 
a mixture which he believes to be about 
perfect to attract them and to supply them 
with the food they require. 

The former chicken house of the Clymer 
farm has been made into an office where 
Mrs. Emile Gauvreau is now engaged in 
salvaging company records. Unfortunately 
the chicken house was in the path of the 
flood and the ledgers and files were bathed 
in mud. Mrs. Gauvreau used to have her 
office in a room overlooking the river, which 
presented a feast for her eyes from season 
to season. One cold winter’s day she de- 
cided she would rather have warm feet than 
a view. Incidentally, Mr. Gauvreau was 
the biographer of the late Billy Mitchell, 
again news because of the motion picture 
now being made of Mitchell’s career. 


WHY feed birds? Can’t they feed them- 

selves? Years ago the housewife swept 
the table crumbs into her apron and scat- 
tered them on the ground outside the back- 
door. The land then-was not so populated. 
'There were fewer cities and paved highways. 
There were more weeds, wild berries and 
the farmers were not so all-fired efficient. 
There were hedgerows between the fields 
and there was a constant dribble of grain 
from the loaded carts as they lumbered 
across the fields, down the lanes and roads. 
Now we must help them out, especially 
during the winter months. 
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They are a source of entertainment for 
young children and for shut-ins when the 
feeders are hung near windows or put on 
window ledges. Women like to take a 
break from their household tasks to see 
what is going on at the station. A Jenkin- 
town dentist, noticing how much pleasure 
his family derived from watching his home 
feeders, hung one outside his office window. 
*Watch the birdie" took on new meaning 
as he explored sensitive spots while small 
patients were held fascinated by a cardinal 
cracking sunflower seeds or by a bluejay 
strutting his stuff. 


Aside from their entertainment value, 
birds work for us. Considering their size, 
they have unbelievable appetites. In the 
winter they dig grubs from the bark of fruit 
trees and in the spring they help clear the 
larvae of destructive insects from the 
ground. The starlings are raucous, but they 
free whole areas of Japanese beetles; which 
would you rather have, the starlings with 
their hubbub or the beetles munching on 
your roses?  Chickadees like to eat the 
eggs of the canker-worms which ruin 
apples. One little chickadee can eat two 
hundred and fifty eggs for a single meal and 
he has several meals a day. A flicker has 
been known to eat 3,000 ants during one 
day. That must have been a job—counting 
the ants! 


The white-breasted nuthatch is the only bird 
that goes down trees head first. Has a black 
cap and a gray back. It is a grub eater. 


THE CLYMERS established a bird 

sanctuary on their place and have come 
up with a few simple rules. Feeding 
stations should be on the south or sunny 
side of houses and trees. Locations of 
feeders should not be changed or allowed 
to go empty. Water should be provided 
and feeding should go on through all the 
seasons. 


Your birds will enjoy a few shocks of 
wheat left standing in the field, so that they 
can protect themselves from severe snow- 
storms and have a ready supply of food. 
Threshed wheat mixed with barley and 
sunflower seeds will attract the cardinals, 
chickadees and nuthatches. Townspeople 
and suburbanites will find that the feedmills 
or stores carry supplies of Kaffir corn, 
millet and peanut hearts which mixed 
together make excellent scatter food when 
the ground is bare. Birds require suet; 
the brightly colored net bags in which 
oranges are purchased can be filled with it 


and tied on limbs of trees. The birds can 
cling to them. They also love dried raisins 
and peanut butter smeared on tree trunks. 
e e 
HAVING been so successful in building 
the better mouse-trap, James Clymer 
has always had a weather eye out for 
another project to make money and provide 
more employment for local people. Shortly 
after the last war, three-quarters of a million 
star shell casings were put in army surplus 
and he bought them. At that time there 
was a craze for kaleidoscopes among children 
of all ages, and the casings were ideal for 
making them. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand of them sold as quickly as Clymer 
could put them on the market. That was 
the end. The innocuous pleasure of creating 
an endless variety of symmetrical colored 
forms could not stand the competition of 
television. The balance of the casings were 
sold for scrap metal and the remains of the 
colored glass and mirrors were swept down 
the river in the flood to mystify seekers of 
treasure for years to come. 


ANOTHER venture of the Clymer Sales 

Company, however, has been more 
successful than the kaleidoscopes. This 
one will interest every parent who is taking 
a forced course of arithmetic along with his 
offspring. After years of research, Foster 
E. Grossnickle, William Metzner and Francis 
A. Wade, Philadelphia educators, put their 
heads together and decided arithmetic could 
be taught as a science and by laboratory 
methods. They came up with counting 
disks, fact finders, a modernized abacus 
and many other devices, so that with visual 
and manual aids arithmetic made sense 
and could be painlessly injected into little 
brains that must eventually struggle with 
income tax forms. 

With his woodworking shop equipped for 
making certain parts of the laboratories, 
Clymer saw an opportunity to keep his 
skilled workmen busy the year around. 
Some of the sets come to Point Pleasant 
completely assembled, but most of them 
are processed through the plant. 

In a separate building called “the school- 
room” these devices are piled high ready 
for shipment to grade schools not only in 
this country, but to Hawaii, Alaska, the 
Virgin Islands, Japan, South American and 
occupation zones. 


THUS a small Bucks County factory grew 

from a few bird feeders made in a garage 
to a place where thousands of feeders and 
houses, tons of bird food and hundreds upon 
hundreds of mathematical laboratories are 
shipped out year after year, not only to 
towns and cities in this country, but to 
far-away lands as well. The man the birds 
fed is now retired (or supposed to be) and 
when he strolls through his shop to see how 
his son-in-law, Roy Mock, is getting along, 
or through his bird sanctuary to see how 
the birds are getting along, he must give an 
occasional thought to the part his winged 
friends have played in his life. 
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BUTCHERED WIFE (con’t) 


victim of the law you so grieviously offended. 
True, she may not always have been blame- 
less; but she was a woman and your wife. 
In that two-fold character she should have 
been safe from outrage at your hands. But 
you seem to have been incapable of feeling 
the force of a sentiment like this. Intem- 
perance, with you as with thousands of 
others, seems to have been your bane, and 
to have aided in your ruin; for it is in 
testimony that when under its influence, 
the evil qualities of your nature were most 
developed and displayed. 


With mind and heart thus prepared for 
the crowning and supreme act of guilt, 
the tempter, the arch enemy of souls found 
you. You looked with eyes of covetous 
desire on her little property which she held 
in her own right. You inquired, and were 
told, that if she died intestate, it would 
be yours; and so thinking, you resolved to 
secure it and prevent any other disposition 
of it by deed or devise, by taking her life 
with your own homicidal hand. The fell 
design was darkly shadowed forth in your 
language to Thomas Gwinner and John 
Osborne. It was a slight temptation to so 
horrid a deed; but it sufficed. Withdraw- 
ing yourself from home under a simulated 
journey, you lurked in the vicinity of your 
dwelling, awaiting the favorable opportun- 
ity, like the tiger awaiting his spring. It 
came. You entered. The knife was aimed 
at the throat of your miserable victim! 
'The blow descended and the life-blood of 
Christiana Armbruster was poured forth 
like water upon her own hearth-stone! 
Leaving your victim to welter in her gore, 
you fled, as you thought, unseen. Vain 
hope! The eye of Omniscience that never 
sleeps, was on you, and summoned guileless 
childhood to the spot, to witness and testify 
to your hurried flight from the scene of 
blood. The bloody coat you wore on the 
occasion, still bearing the sanguinary stains 
of murder, was produced, a mute but terri- 
ble witness against you; and your vague 
allegation that you were at a distant point 
on the afternoon and night of the murder, 
unsupported by any attempt at proof, when 
if true, proof was so easy, only strengthened 
the toils by which you were environed. 


Rash man! Did you not know that the 
earth that drinks the blood of the murdered, 
cries out unceasingly against the murderer, 
until Justice has done her full and perfect 
work? That work will soon be consum- 
mated.  Avenging Justice has her hand 
upon you now, soon to strangle you in her 
grasp. 


Believe me, these remarks are not made 
to harrow up your feelings. or wantonly to 
probe a fresh and bleeding wound. But it 
will be wholesome and salutary for you to 
realize in all its magnitude and overwhelm- 
ing horror, the deed you have committed. 
I would have you do so, that you may be 
the better disposed and prepared to address 
yourself to the work of prayer and peni- 
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tence, as a preparation for your near and 
approaching doom. The shadow of death 
is upon you even now, and you are already 
signed and sealed for the grave. Will you 
not realize in all its dread reality the startl- 
ing fact? I tell you, Death is now at your 
side with outstretched arms, ready and 
eager to fold you in his embrace! Will you 
not realize his presence? 


Look behind you and what do you behold? 
Your wife, your murdered, butchered wife 
lying on the hearth weltering in gore! Anon 
she rises and with eyes swimming in blood, 
with tottering, reeling gait, the death damp 
on her brow, she staggers onward from the 
fatal room, across the yard, until she reaches 
the gate, when she falls and dies. Look 
behind you again. You see a bloody track 
from the room of murder to the gate of the 
yard, traced with the life-blood of the dying 
woman! Look once more. You see a child, 
a babe, her grandchild—your grandchild- 
dabbling its little hands and feet in that 
pool of blood. 


Now look before you, and see the gallows, 
the coffin and the shroud, closing the short 
vista of life still in view! 


Oh! I adjure you by all the hope of Heaven 
and the fears of Hell! By your own immor- 
tal soul whose eternal destiny is in the 
balance! that you at once address yourself 
to fervent and unceasing prayer to Almighty 
God that he may enable you to see your 
crime in all its horror, may soften your 
heart to penitence, and fit you for your 
awful change! That is your only hope and 
you have no time to lose to avail yourself 
of it. Cast from you every expectation of 
earthly pardon or escape for I solemnly 
assure you of my own firm conviction that 
you have no just hope of either. So far 
as this world is concerned, your account 
with it soon will be closed. Your doom is 
certain and inevitable. So regard it! And 
so regarding it let your undivided attention 
be given to prepare yourself for death and 
judgment! If the crucified dying Savior, 
promised salvation to the thief on the cross, 
you need not despair of His salvation like- 
wise, if you will but seek it in the right way. 
In that same Cross is your only hope! 
There is your only refuge! To what earthly 
hope can you cling? 

You have had a fair and impartial trial 
before a jury almost of your own selection; 
and you have been defended by able and 
faithful counsel, by whom nothing has been 
left undone that could have availed you. 
It has been unavailing, your doom is about 
to be spoken. ‘The curtain is about to fall 
forever between you and Time, and the 
veil of Eternity to be lifted! May you be 
prepared to encounter its dread realities! 
To this end, study diligently the Scripture 
of Truth, that you may profit by the exam- 
ples there recorded. Bow your spirit in 
deep abasement and self humiliation, be- 
neath the mighty hand of God! Pour forth 
your heart in fervent and unceasing prayer 
for penitence and pardon. Fly to the 
Savior! Fly quickly for the avenger of 


blood is behind you! Take refuge beneath 
the Cross, cling to it with a grasp that 
death shall not loosen! for if you let go you 
are lost! Look, with believing eyes on him 
who died thereon that sinners, even such 
as you might live! Thus may you find from 
Heaven that mercy which the inexorable 
justice of man denies. But this painful 
scene has been sufficiently prolonged. 


It now only remains for me to pronounce 
upon you, in the name of the law, its last 
judgment. 

'The judgment and sentence of the Court 
is, that you, Jacob Armbruster, be taken 
from the Court House where you are, to 
the common gaol of Bucks County whence 
you came, and from thence to the place of 
execution within the walls or yard of said 
gaol, at such time as the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania shall order and appoint, and that 
you then and there be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead: and may God have 
mercy on your soul." 


After Jacob Armbruster was doomed to 
die, large numbers of curious men and wom- 
en visited his cell where he was ''hoppled" 
instead of being chained to the floor. He 
refused to be penitent, was bitter against 
some of the witnesses and declared that 
the fatal brown coat had been hanging in 
a room in Lehighton at the time of the 
murder. 


Moritz Loeb, editor of Der Morgenstern, 
a German language newspaper printed in 
Doylestown, tried to intercede for the 
doomed man. He sent someone to Lehigh- 
ton where depositions were obtained from 
Henry Stephen, Elizabeth Stephen and 
Anna Maria Herr concerning the coat as 
follows: 


"Henry Stephen-sworn deposeth and 
saith-that on the 6th day of August last, 
a brown coat with a black velvet collar be- 
longing to Jacob Armbruster, was at my 
house in Lehighton, Carbon County; and 
further saith that somewhere about the 
8th day of August, said coat was taken 
away. Said coat was at my house at least 
four weeks; and further saith not.—Henry 
Stephen." 


These three people were brought to 
Doylestown where they gave the same de- 
positions, which Judge Smyser sent to the 
Governor. The newspaper apologetically 
explained: ‘We publish this as a matter 
of news. No one attaches any importance 
to them or believes that any human inter- 
position will arrest the dread sentence of 
the law pronounced upon Jacob Armbruster; 
or is it believed that he is not a guilty man." 


The fatal day, Friday, February 15th, 
approached. Sometimes Armbruster raged 
angrily in his cell, his manacles ringing a 
noisy accompaniment to his anguished cries 
that he was innocent, that they were hang- 
ing him because he was a poor man, penni- 
less, deserted by family and friends. 


On Thursday the Reverends Laemmerer 
and Derr from Sellersville visited him, and 
he docilely joined them in prayer. 
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His son John and several friends stayed 
with him all Thursday night, and Friday 
morning the grim business of preparing him 
for the gallows began. He had heard the 
busy hammering in the jail for days past 
as it was being built. 


To quote from the newspaper: “He was 
disengaged from his manacles and assisted 
in adjusting his shrowd. He had to struggle 
to pull on a pair of socks that were too small 
for him. He broke out in loud expressions 
bewailing his fate and declaring his inno- 
cence. He walked about the room throwing 
his hands around in wild gesticulations. He 
did not resist having his arms pinioned. 
After bidding goodby to a number of those 
present he refused to shake hands with 
them, saying he would give no man his hand. 


Armbruster was then taken from his cell 
toward the gallows, and on his way down 
the rope was placed around his neck, which 
seemed to excite him." 


He mounted the gallows willingly and 
while the rope was being adjusted spoke 
his last wild protests against his execution. 
He said he had been convicted by children 
and fools, that his wife had been dead ten 
days before he heard of it, that the county 
dared not hang an innocent man. 


'Then the ministers addressed those who 
were invited to witness the hanging, regret- 
ting that the loud and boisterous spirit of 
the condemned man prevented them from 
delivering the proper prayers in his behalf. 

At last the sheriff placed the black cap 


over his head and face and as the trap was 
drawn, Armbruster's last words rushed from 
his lips; “I’m innocent, you dare not hang 
me!” 


As no one claimed his body, Armbruster 
was buried in a pine box in the new Potter’s 
Field at the Almshouse. But there in the 
peaceful hills, wearing their own white 
shrouds of snow, the unfortunate man was 
not allowed to rest in peace. Soon after 
dark and before the mounded earth was 
frozen, a sleigh drew up beside the new 
grave. Two men got out and swiftly and 
as silently as possible, shoveled away the 
earth, wrenched the cover from the pine 
box and hoisted up the body of Jacob 
Armbruster. Hurriedly they divested him 
of his white muslin shroud and clothed him 
in a dark suit. They put him in the sleigh 
between them and drove off. 


After this grim business the two men 
stopped in Doylestown at the Fountain 
House for a bolstering drink, tying their 
horse to a hitching post and leaving their 
kidnapped cadaver seated in the sleigh as 
if to keep an eye on things. A stable boy 
approached the lone figure and asked, 
"Ain't you going in and get warm too, boss?" 
Getting no reply, he shambled off toward 
the warm kitchen. 


A final item in the newspaper closed its 
interest in the case forever: “lt is rumored 
that two doctors from Allentown stole the 
body of Armbruster the Murderer.” 
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MILTON ADLEN 
20 Pear Tree La. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-6157 


You can’t lock your home, farm or busi- 
ness from theft, fire, flood or other danger 
any more than you can lock up misfor- 
tune. But you can safeguard its value— 


wt lice wisely, economically. We'll be happy to 


Box 121 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 9534 


R. S. BUTLER 
1205 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


help you plan the right policy for your 


protection need with dollar-saving econ- 
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FRANK B. DAVENPORT 
64 Main Street . . 
ORES facts you want. No obligation of course. 
Cypress 5-5530 


PAUL FOLKES 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Lexington 601 
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PENROSE HALLOWELL 
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Phone Hyatt 3-2692 Windsor 6-7642 
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COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE & | 


TRUST PLANNING 


NEWTOWN BANK & TRUST CO. 
Newtown, Penna. WO 8-3846. 


“The Home of Quality Chicken” 


, 
af ger. Je» FRESH IN PARTS — ROTISSERIED 
COMPLETE CARRY- S 
CHICKEN SHOPPE OUT SERVICE 


Featuring Our Own Home-Made Salads and Soups 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. PHONE 9550 
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Christmas is over 
but we still have neckties 
or anything else 
a man could want from 


Trenton’s Finest Men’s Store 


HICKEY-FREEMAN CLOTHES 
JOHN ALEXANDER SPORT COATS 
TIMELY CLOTHES 
GORDON CLOTHES 
BARACUTA RAINWEAR 
CAXTON HATS 
KNOX HATS 
KEITH HIGHLANDER SHOES 
! TAYLOR INFORMAL SHOES 
DOMINIQUE FRANCE NECKWEAR 
BRONZINI NECKWEAR 
MANHATTAN SHIRTS 
HATHAWAY SHIRTS 


Cropden Men's Shop 


44 WEST STATE STREET 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 


PHONE OWEN 5-6024 


Everything for the 
WINTER SPORTSMEN 


ICE SKATES SKIS SLEDS 
CLOTHING & ACCESSORIES 


DAVE'S 


SPORTING GOODS CENTER 


9 WEST COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Fidelity 2-1571 
CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Malavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 
Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


YOU'LL GET CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO YOUR PHOTO QUESTIONS AT 


NICHOLS 


BUCKS COUNTY'S 
COMPLETE CAMERA STORE 


325 MILL ST. Ph: STillwell 8-2995 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Instruction - Boarding 
Children’s mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 


SPRINGTOWN (con’t) 


was “to qualify its students for the grave 
and active duties and responsibilities of 
life". 

David W. Hess made the first donation 
to the Academy library with a volume of 
the Pennsylvania Annual Report of 1884 
of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans. 

At this time the residents of Springtown 
faced a grave situation. The Farmers’ 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
refused to insure any more properties in 
the village as long as they had no fire extin- 
guishing apparatus. Henry S. Mill, a prom- 
inent merchant, headed a committee to 
form a fire company and buckets, ladders 
and ropes were purchased. The town was 
divided into three sections. Samuel Eakins 
was chief of the Eastern division, F. C. 
Stroch for the central division and Isaiah 
Laubach for the western end. The fire 
fighting apparatus was distributed about 
town. Buckets were hung from the ceiling 
of the porch of Mills’ store where firemen 
could grab them quickly. Ropes and lad- 
ders were housed in nearby barns. With 
this modern protection Springtownians 
could be insured against loss by fire. 

In the early days the road wound past 
the mill much as it does today, then went 
over the hill and down along the creek. A 
number of substantial houses were built 
there of native limestone. One of them was 
known as the White Horse Inn. 


Years later it was the source of great 
excitement in the town and all the surround- 
ing country when a skeleton was found 
walled up in one of the great chimneys. 
Orlando B. Fackenthall owned the house 
in the spring of 1884. In the course of 
remodelling the ancient building, workmen 
made the gruesome discovery. A newspaper 
of that time reported that “rumor has it 
that dark and bloody deeds were done in 
this house, and the supposition is that the 
skeleton is that of a murdered man. The 
house is substantially built of limestone, 
two stories high containing 11 rooms. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War it was a noted 
resort, being once used as an inn. At the 
close of the war of 1812 a number of soldiers 
returning from the army lodged there. 
They became involved in a fight in which 
several were killed. In one of the rooms 
sword thrusts and bullet marks can be seen 
in the frame work. In the immense chim- 
neys and inner walls of the building that 
are being remodeled, it is expected that 
other discoveries will be made.” 

Another theory stated; “there is a rumor 
afloat, well authenticated, that a young 
woman disappeared from the house about 
60 years ago and was never heard of." 

Mrs. Minnie L. Hess, who lives near 
Springtown, was an eye-witness to the 
dreadful discovery. She says it was believed 
that the body was placed upright in the 
great chimney and was walled in, and all 
through the years that intervened no one 
had suspected it. One speculation at the 


time was that the unknown bones belonged 
to an early itinerant peddler who stopped 
at the White Horse Inn, was killed, robbed 
and disposed of in the chimney. 

The fireplace was so large it took up a 
good fourth of the small room which Mr. 
Fackenthall wanted to enlarge for a dining 
room. When the workman were taking 
down the chimney, some of the material 
fell inside striking something, and so they 
discovered the skeleton. 

Mrs. Hess, who is now 87 years old, and 
her husband, Stokes E. Hess, have many 
interesting memories of Springtown. Mrs. 
Hess’ sister Amanda was prominent also 
in the life of the village, having taught 
music, played the organ in both churches 
and was school mistress of the village school 
for many years. She is still living in her 
104th year. Until the last few months, 
when she has failed somewhat, she was still 
alert. 

Time has inevitably changed Springtown. 
The old blacksmith shops have become 
garages. The sawmills and the handle works 
have long since vanished. H. G. Mussel- 
man, the carriage man who used to build 
sleighs for winter transportation, is but a 
memory. The Springtown Times closed its 
doors in 1918, a wartime casualty. Henry 
S. Funk .had given his son Henry H. a 
partnership in the paper. Henry H. now 
lives in Bethlehem with his son Henry D. 
Funk. 

Springtown was up-to-date in 1905, hav- 
ing one of the first Rural Free Delivery 
routes, in fact two of them with William 
Weamer and Harvey Crissaman as the 
carriers. 

Today the ancient mill, leased by Edgar 
Muth for the past 34 years, still grinds feed 
and there are two modern industries in the 
town, the Horace M. Frankenfield Vault 
Manufacturing Company and the Spring- 
town Burial Vault Company. 

Springtown is still a thriving crossroads 
village and its signposts continue to beckon 
impartially toward English and German 
regions; to Hellertown, to Wassergass, to 
Durham and to Riegelsville. 


As the Traveler was going to press 
we learned with deep regret that 
Miss Amanda Hess died Decem- 
ber 20th. Her long life had span- 
ned the administrations of 21 
Presidents and five wars. In her 


late 70's she spent three summers 
at Muhlenberg College majoring 


in art and music and in her 80th 
year won her degree. 


7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 
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DOANE (con’t) 


Back they rode to Bucks County and 
arrived at the inn of Eleazar Doane near 
Pt. Pleasant. The brothers with four 
companions strode into the barroom and 
the men who had been boasting a few mo- 
ments before that the boys should get their 
comeuppance and that they were just the 
ones to do it cooled off sufficiently to drink 
with them until dawn, the free-spending 
Doanes picking up the check. 


They stayed in the county for some 
months, deliberately seeking out the people 
who had spoken against them and relieving 
them of any valuables they might have 
around. They were clever in their approach 
to a dwelling. Two of them would turn up, 
usually late in the evening, looking as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths and 
on some trumped up excuse, ask for food, 
drink and shelter. These nice chaps 
couldn’t possibly be the rascally Doanes. 
They would be plied with food, drink and 
given a good bed for the night. As soon as 
the householders were fast asleep, the 
Doanes would take over the place, even 
tiptoeing into their host's bedroom to see 
what trinkets they could find. 

Moses was often away on his work with 
the British Army and without his heavy 
hand on the reins, his brothers gave way 
to their depraved passions, indulging in 
all excesses of dissipation. However, as 
far as Bucks County itself was concerned, 
the Doanes never killed a man nor harmed 
a child or woman. They played rough 
with the county men, often leaving them 
bruised and bleeding if they put up a 
show of resistance. Unless a woman was 
willing, nothing worse ever happened to her 
than to have her skirts tied over her head 
or to be slapped around a bit if she proved 
reluctant to disclose the hiding place of 
household treasure. 


"THERE were three known instances which 

showed that at least Moses retained 
some respect for the weaker sex. He came 
upon an old woman dependent on charity 
living in a lonely hut between Plumstead- 
ville and Chester. He saw that she lived 
out the rest of her life in comfort. It must 
be admitted the gang used the hut as a 
rendezvous but the old woman could not 
have minded that much when her cupboard 
overflowed with food and there was always 
wood for a fire. 

The sound of horses and the loud shouts 
of the outlaws as they drank and sang and 
told of their adventures and narrow escapes 
were heard by the neighbors night after 
night until it became a prevalent belief in 
those superstitious days that the hut was 
haunted and the woman bewitched. 

Another time, Moses shot and killed a 
British sentry who was refusing to let a 
woman carry much-needed flour through 
the lines. A short time later he came upon 
a British officer struggling with a woman 
on a lonely stretch of road. He ordered 
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the man to let the woman go and then was 
shocked to find him a friend. This did not 
deter Moses. When the officer told him to 
be about his business, he coolly took aim 
and fired. The woman ran for home, the 
officer lay dead in the dirt, and Moses rode 
on. 


MOSES continued to work for the British. 
It has been handed down to us that he 
found out about the planned attack on 
Trenton. He made his way there to warn 
Colonel Rahl, but that gentleman, luckily 
for us, was deep in his cups that Christmas 
Eve. Rahl was killed and in his pocket 
was supposed to have been found a note 
“Washington is coming on you down the 
river, he will be here afore long. Doane.” 
Three days after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, the Doanes with a few companions 
robbed the County Treasurer, John Hart, 
at Newtown. They stole 1,307 pounds 
sterling, by far their biggest haul. The 
people of Bucks were now thoroughly 
aroused and from that time on the Doanes 
were driven from place to place. The 
reward placed on their capture was large 
enough to make the palms of their former 
“friends” itch. Their attacks in the county 
became more vicious and bitter. They 
seemed to have an unrelenting determina- 
tion to make themselves feared and hated 
and to do as much damage as they could 
before they were taken. Such was the fear 
of them that Colonel William Hart, in 
charge of hunting them down, was often 
hard put to find men sufficiently brave to 
form a posse. 


OSEPH Doane, Jr., was shot in the face 
by Patrick Mechlin near Dublin and 
was captured when he sought aid for his 
hideous wound. He escaped from the New- 
town prison, fled to New Jersey. Eventually 
he married and went to Canada. 

Mahlon was captured and sentenced to 
be hung in New Jersey, but he was re- 
prieved at the last moment and sailed for 
England. 

Aaron was the center of a long-drawn out 
trial in Philadelphia and was finally freed. 
He joined Joseph in Canada and their sons 
fought with the British in the War of 1812. 
Aaron’s grandsons became involved in 
politics in the Canadian West and escaping 
to the United States, organized a band of 
desperate characters who invaded Canada. 
They were seized, tried for treason and hung. 


MOSES, Levi and Abraham hid out in 

caves, barns or woods as the chase 
kept closing in. They took refuge finally in 
their cave on the Tohickon, but hunger 
forced them to go to a log house occupied 
by a former confederate. Mrs. Halsey sent 
her eleven-year-old son for food and he 
innocently told the miller of his mother’s 
bearded visitors. The miller tied him up 
and went to Gardenville where Colonel 
Hart was staying. Well-plied with rum to 
keep their courage up, seven men volunteered 
to go with Hart and Major William Ken- 
nedy. ‘They rode within fifty yards of the 
cabin. All was silent. The Doanes had not 
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observed their coming. Hart ran to the 
door, opened it and shouted, “Now, boys, 
we have got you!” Moses rushed to over- 
power him. 

It was a matter of public knowledge that 
during the Doanes' long career of crime, the 
Hart family had escaped their unpleasant 
visitations, although this family denounced 
their conduct in bitter terms. j 

Hart and Moses were both powerful men. 
Their childhood had been spent in the same 
fields, they had hunted in the same forests, 
sat over the same campfires. Hart had been 
the one boy who had consistently defeated 
the young Doanes in wrestling. 

The struggle was severe between the two 
men, but Hart with a back grip overpowered 
the outlaw and they both fell in the door- 
way. "Ah, Moses, I’ve got you fast now, — 
you had better give in"' In the meantime 
Captain Robert Gibson had arrived. Moses 
had just managed to mutter, “I surrender 
to God and my Country”, and Hart was 
releasing him when Gibson took deliberate 
aim. The bullet entered the heart of Moses 
and his life was ended in August 1783. 

Levi and Abraham escaped by a back 
window in the Halsey house and were not 
captured until May, 1787. Broken in 
spirit, they made no attempt to escape. 
Tried in Philadelphia, they were sentenced 
to be hung. Such was the revulsion of the 
County people even after four years at 
what they called the “murder” of Moses, 
that petitions were signed by many promi- 
nent residents begging the court to pardon 
the two men. On the 24th of September, 
1787, they were publicly executed in the 
presence of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. It was said that Abraham went to 
his death feeling his sentence was justified, 
but Levi wanted to live so he might wreak 
vengeance on those who had been witnesses. 

Joseph Doane, Jr. an old gray-haired 
man, apparently very poor, twice returned 
to Plumsteadville, the last time in 1839. 
He collected a smalllegacy. People thought 
he came back to try to find some of the gold 
and silver it was felt the Doanes had buried 
near one of their hiding places. It has been 
estimated that altogether the Doanes were 
responsible for getting away with about 
$50,000, a very respectable amount of loot 
in those days. 


WHEN Deacon John Doane came to 

Plymouth in 1629, he little dreamed 
that over three hundred years later he 
would be remembered best as the ancestor 
of these six men among all the good Doanes 
that are scattered throughout Canada and 


| the United States. He might have had a 


chuckle or two to himself that these boys 
who started out in their boyhood as a 
closely knit gang, flexing their muscles to 
impress their contemporaries, would cut 
such a wide swathe in the Colonies that 
people today in searching back through the 
backgrounds of their families take a certain 
amount of pride in pointing to the fact that 
their own ancestors had been robbed by 
the Doane boys. 
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To the Man who killed my dog 


I hope you were going someplace important when you drove so fast down 
Cross Highway across Bayberry Lane Tuesday night. 

I hope that when you got there the time you saved by speeding meant 
something to you or somebody else. 

Maybe we'd feel better if we could imagine that you were a doctor rushing 
b somewhere to deliver a baby or ease somebody's pain. The life of our dog to 
shorten someone's suffering—that mightn't have been so bad. 

But even though all we saw of you was the black shadow of your car and its 


A jumping red taillights as you roared down the road, we know too much about 
you to believe it. 
em You saw the dog, you stepped on your brakes, you felt a thump, you heard 


a yelp, and then my wife's scream. Your reflexes are better than your heart 
and stronger than your courage—we know that—because you jumped on the 
4 gas again and got out of there as fast as your car could carry you. 

Whoever you are, mister, and whatever you do for a living, we know you 

are a killer. 
- And in your hands, driving the way you drove Tuesday night, your car is a 
murder weapon. 
You didn't bother to look, so I'll tell you what the thump and the yelp were. 
^ They were Vicky, a six-month-old basset puppy; white, with brown-and- 
“= black markings. An aristocrat, with twelve champions among her forebears; 
but she clowned and she chased and she loved people and kids and other dogs 
as much as any mongrel on earth. 

I’m sorry you didn’t stick around to see the job you did, though a dog 
dying by the side of the road isn’t a very pretty sight. In less than two 
seconds you and that car of yours transformed a living being that had been 
beautiful, warm, white, clean, soft and loving into something dirty, ugly, 
broken and bloody. A poor, shocked and mad thing that tried to sink its 
teeth into the hand it had nuzzled and licked all its life. 

I hope to God that when you hit my dog you had for a moment the sick, ' 
dead feeling in the throat and down to the stomach that we have known ever : 
since. And that you feel it whenever you think about speeding down a 
winding country road again. 

Because the next time some eight-year-old boy might be wobbling along 
on his first bicycle. Or a very little one might wander out past the gate and 
into the road in the moment it takes his father to bend down to pull a weed 
out of the driveway, the way my puppy got away from me. 3 

Or maybe you'll be real lucky again, and only kill another dog, and break 
the heart of another family. 


Richard. Joseph 


x 


Richard Joseph's letter to his home- 
town paper, the Westport Town 
Crier & Herald, reprinted here with 
the permission of This Week Maga- 
zine and the Reader’s Digest, seems 
to us a contemporary classic of 
reference, and a poignant reminder 
to every motorist of the responsibility 
invisibly written on his windshield. 
Although this letter has been widely 
reprinted in other publications, we 
reprint it here again with the thought 
that if ten people who otherwise 
might not have seen it read it here, 
our effort has been well repaid 
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ressing his indignation in the best 
obert McGuire, won Honorable 


Mention in The Traveler's 1955 photographic contest. 
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MATLBOX 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the appearance of 
the magazine in its new format. I’m 
dashing this off to ask if you know 
whether there is in New Hope an artist 
who could make a few line-drawings— 
just architectural diagrams with let- 
tering for reproduction. 

Martha Cheney 
New Hope 


(New Hope artists please note. Ed.) 
. . 


Dear Mr. Nolan: 


Recently I received a copy of the 
TRAVELER containing your article 
on the trolley lines of Bucks County. 
Having grown up in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania was quite familiar with the oper- 
ations which you discussed. . .Am glad 
to see trolleys getting recognition, even 
if it is almost too late, so was glad to 
see the article. You did a good job and 
show real promise as a rail-fan writer. 

Joseph M. Canfield 
Chicago, Illinois 
. LJ 


Dear Mr. Nolan: 


Just a word of congratulation on your 
fine article about old trolley lines. I 
also have the issue on covered bridges 
and we have these two subjects as our 
hobbies. 

Mrs. Barbara Brainerd 
Hartford, Conn. 


(The many leiters we have received. on the 
old trolley lines have been forwarded to 
Richard Nolan. Ed.) 


Dear Editor: 


Your article "Home Names" revives 
a nagging mystery. Perhaps eight 
years ago my sister, on a visit to Phila- 
delphia, saw parked near the Bellevue 
Hotel a station wagon labelled ''Fallen 
Arches". Shaken, she made what 
inquiries she could and a bystander 
suggested it belonged in Bucks County. 
Mrs. Harry R. Gilson 

Elkins Park, Penna. 


(Will one of our readers enlighten us so 
we may help Mrs. Gilson's sister recover 
from her shock? Ed.) 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum—Ashland and Pine 
Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied collection of 
fascinating historical items from thimbles to haywagons. 
Open week days from 9 to 5, Closed Sundays. Historical 
Library—Open from 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, Doyles- 
town. The private collection of the late Henry Mercer, 
founder and builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. 

Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks of the late 
Dr. Mercer, located behind his home (Fonthill Museum) 
on East Court Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 

Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed home 
and gardens of William Penn. On the river between 
Morrisville end Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 12, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville Road and near 
Route 1 west of Morrisville. Earliest Friends Society 
organized in 1683. William Penn attended meeting 
here. Two early meeting houses are still used. One, 
built in 1789, is now the William Penn Center, an active 
community house. The other, built in 1841, is still used 
as a Meeting House. Other ancient houses and build- 
ings of interest. 

National Asricultural College—A private collese of 
agriculture, offering a 4-year degree program. From the 
highway you can see the research laboratory (once the 
old Wayside Inn), diagnostic laboratory and dairy barn 
end training center. 

Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Township. Four acres of trap 
rock boulders, many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
collected enough to make a musical scale on which he 
played tunes, accompanied by the Pleasant Valley Band, 
et a meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 

Durham Village—On Route 212 between Springtown 
and River Road (611) south of Riegelsville. One of the 
earliest iron furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War and the Revolu- 
tion. All sorts of iron utensils were made here, pots, 
kettles, fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is Mine Hill 
where ore was dug for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built the Durham boat, 
valuable on the Susquehanna and Hudson rivers as well 
as the Delaware because it could be navigated back 
upstream as well as downstream. About 1819 the 
furnace was rebuilt as a grist mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 919 and 611 is the site of 
the later Durham Iron Works which was a prominent 
industry in the county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore shafts may still be 
seen. 

Near here also is the site of the once famous Durham 
Cave. One of its three beautiful apartments was known 
as Queen Esther's Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by "Queen Esther," whose real 
name was Catherine Montour, and some of her Indian 
Followers. People would come from ell over the country 
to visit this cave. Finally, sometime before the Civil War, 
the whole thing wes quarried away for its limestone to 
enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The infamous and best known 
Indian Treaty Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a stone monument 
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near the meeting house commemoretes the event. There 
had been an earlier one, conducted personally by William 
Penn in 1683 in which a walk of a day and a half covered 
the distance from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to the 
mouth of Knowles Creek north of Washington Crossing. 
The Indians set the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and biscuit. 

The Second "walk" conducted by Penn's sons was a 
craftily planned event that left the Indians bitter and 
revengeful. They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustleton, James Yeates, 
of Newtown and Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and their pace was so 
rapid the accompanying Indians complained that the 
white men "Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot squirrel, 
no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On Route 413, one 
quarter mile northwest of Buckingham. Features world’s 
largest snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 

Story Book Zoo—Lincoln Hwy., west of Langhorne. 
Animals for children to pet, picnic grounds, boats. 50c 
Adm. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, Yardley. E. P. 
Alexander has collection of railroadiana and old toy 
trains. Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 

Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one mile north of 
Quakertown on the right-hand side. For a small fee you 
can operate a miniature railroad through villages, moun- 
tains and even the Grand Canyon. You can blow a 
whistle, stop for passengers, re-route freight trains, and 
move the trains backward and forward. Perfect enter- 
tainment for the children. At present Mini-Tour is open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 p.m. and on the major 
holidays. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Delaware Canal—A delightful walk for those who like 
to walk is along the canal towpath, parking your car in 
New Hope, and going north or south. At 10 o'clock in 
the morning of December 7, 1830, the first canal boat with 
passengers and a few tons of coal glided down the 
waterway to Bristol, arriving four hours later. Bands 
played, crowds of people cheered and guns were fired. 
The canal hes had a long history, has been abandoned 
and partly restored but walking along the towpath today 
is delightful. Wild fowl and birds find a sanctuary along 
its banks and many homes are built between the canel 
end the river. 

In winter there is often good skating at many places 
along the canal. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head of Aquetong 
Lake on Route 209 about two miles west of New Hope. 
Daily flow of water hes been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam wes built to form the lake for the 
operation of a fulling mill that was rebuilt by Samuel D. 
Ingham in 1790 as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—ln Nockemixon Township, hard to find 
so inquire at Ferndale or Revere. Dike was built in 
1936 to impound waters of springs at foot of Boatman's 
Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, lots of birds and 
water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. 
flecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with free picnic 
tables and children's playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alley and other food and amusement concessions. No 
admission charge. 


Rose gardens, re- 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street, ice skat- 
ing rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 

Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking and boating. 
Free. 

Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek west of 
Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. Closes at sun- 
down. 

Washington Crossing State Park—One of the nation’s 
major historical shrines, commemorating the famous cross- 
ing in 1776. On River Road between Yardley and New 
Hope. The Lower Park is the setting for the boulder 
marking the embarkation point. The nearby Methodist 
Church has on display the famed Leutze painting of 
General George Washington in a big rowboat from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces and tables 
and a wild flower preserve. Also of interest: burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers; the Thompson- 
Neely house open Saturdays and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. or 
by appointment; bird banding every Saturday and Sun- 
dey at 3 p.m. Bowman's Tower commands a view of the 
valley. Closed at sundown. The park closes at 10 p.m. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, Carversville, Susan 
5901. The Countys only pay-as-you-go game bird 
preserve. Hunting from October 1 to February 99. 
Pheasants, ducks chukker partridge. Open every day 
except Sunday. Special non-resident licenses for out-of- 
town guests. No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 

Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, Gardenville, Sugan 
2412. Horses and ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
tack. Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. Rodeo 
Arena. 

Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 232, New Hope 
2207. Horses for hire by the hour. English or Western 
tack. In the ring or on scenic trails. Private and ‘group 
instruction. Boarding. 

Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, Wycombe 4651. 
English tack. Private instruction. Boarding. 

Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. 
tack. 

Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, Quakertown 335-J-1. 
English and Western tack. Private instruction in ring or on 
trails. Moonlight riding for groups. Reservations 
required. 


English 


Instruction. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, Warrington, OSborne 
5-9999. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on 
Tuesday, party night on Monday. Sketes for rent. 
Playrena Roller Club, State Road and Cedar Avenue, 
Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. Open Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights, with skating in the afternoon 
on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York Road, Jamison, 
Doylestown 6479. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Monday 
and Tuesday reserved for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 

Roller Skating Casino,Nolan Avenue, Penndel, Skyline 
7-9744. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday 
and Sunday 1 to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occasionally 
changed. Skates for rent. 

Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shopping Center, 
Windsor 5-4441. Twenty-four alleys with automatic pin 
spotters. Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning for 
open and league bowling. 

Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, Morrisville, 
Cypress 5-2919. Eight Brunswick alleys. Open 1 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. Open bowling weekends. 

Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Farragut Avenue, Bristol, 
Stillwell 8-3802. Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. 
Mondey thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. League bowling. 

Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville Road and Orchard 
Drive, Levittown, Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 10 a.m. to early 
morning. Clubs accommodated. 

Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. State Street, New- 
town, Worth 8-2707. Eight alleys. Open daily from 
6:30 to 12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reservations 
accepted. 

Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 611, Danboro, Doyles- 
town 9309. Monday thru Thursday, League nights. 
Open bowling Friday and Saturdey 6:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY‘S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


BANQUET 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 


Driving North or South 
Watch for “The Barrel" 


at THE 
HARROW INN 


EST. 1785 


611 AT 412 


STEAKS 


O'Neill’ 


Village Inn 


SEAFOOD 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In. the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


Doylestown 9364 


Southern Fried Chicken 


Steak BAR-B-Q 
HARROW, PA. 


Gentlemen: 


I want to thank you most sincerely 
for the log you rolled for me in January 
in “Browsing through Bucks". I don't 
know to whom I am indebted but I 
surely appreciated it and loved it. I 
like the new king-size and everything 
about your magazine. Congratula- 
tions, best wishes for a good New Year 
and if I can I will do all I can to see 
"that the players are well bestowed”, 
as the greatest of all playwrights put 
it. My two hopes are that you and 
"the players" continue to "light up 
the sky". 

W. Lester Trauch 
Doylestown 


Dear Editor: 


Ret rhe my ‘‘gawd” it’s better than NEW 
YORKER: 
David Sheedy 
New Hope 


Dear Sir: 


Is there a list of places or firms in 
Bucks County which make gift items 
and sell wholesale? I would enjoy 
hearing about such. 

Mina J. Staten 
Cottage Shop 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


(Here's proof that ads in Traveler will 
pay off outside the county. Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 


I was delighted to see the article on 
bird feeding in your January issue. I 
have been doing this for years and I 
know I have less trouble with insects 
than most people. 

Lela Warner 
Edison 


Dear Sir: 


In reply to Mr. Wells' letter published 
in the December issue, I am enclosing 
two church bulletins showing interior 
and exterior views of our church in 
Churchville. Organized by the Holland 
Dutch, May 20, 1710, the history is 
very interesting of how the ministers 
were supplied by the mother country, 
of hardships endured, building plans 
and other problems. Sermons were 
preached in Dutch for many years. 
If Mr. Wells is interested, he should 
come to visit us. 

Robert Lennon 
Churchville 


(Thanks to Mr. Lennon. Sorry we can’t 
reproduce one of these views. Ed.) 


THE RIVER HOUSE 
Since 1794 
A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 
e Weekday Lunch — Noon ’til 2:30 
e Weekday Dinner — 5 ’til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


M the Crossroads 
of the County 


The Ultimate 
in Hospitality 


for every occasion 


Comfortable Rooms 
with private bath 


DINING ROOM COFFEE SHOP 


“Jug in the wall" 
bar and grill 


BANQUET ROOMS 


Doylestown Inn 


New Hope 257 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 


After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 
Catering to Parties 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


(Appreciating that no two people see eye to eye on food 
and drinks, we would like your complaints or suggestions 
if the restaurants we recommend do not live up to your 
expectations. Note: No liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sundays.) 


L — Luncheon 
* — Closed Sundays 


D — Dinner 
** — Closed Mondeys 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks**—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. L-D. $9.50 
tops. Sits among tall trees. You'll like it for your family 
—very friendly. Bar. 

Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 1 m. north Pt. 
Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. Worth hunting up for 
view. Cooking good. Bar. 

Mountainside Inn—S. Pt. Pleasant. L-D reas. Good, 
plain German-American food—they still don’t allow shorts 
in the dining room. Draft beer and excellent sandwiches. 
Femdale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D $1.50-$3. 
Also platters. Non-dieters, try home-made pies. No 
waiting for tables. Bar. 

Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off 611 bet. Kintnersville and 
Riegelsville. Parties from four people to 150 by reserva- 
tion only. Pies and cakes are really home-made. 

Harrow Inn—Founded 1785.  "Workinsmen's Bar” 
serves 10 oz. mug of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, 
real Bar-B-Q, short orders during hours. Closes bet. 
midnite and 2 p.m. depending on mood. Intersection 
611 and 412 north of Doylestown. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipersville L-D. Mother 
Brugger keeps a lively eye on kitchen while Brothers Bob 
and Joe keep conversation and good drinks moving over 
the bar. Calves’ liver here the best we've ever eaten. 
Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad St., Quaker- 
town. D.Room open Fri., Sat, Sun. Steaks as you 
like ‘em. Bar. 

Twin Gables—1999 Broad St., Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat, Sun. Rees. Say their mixed drinks the 
best. Bar. 

Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D 
Breakfast for the early birds. Anything you can think of, 
you can get at any time. Bar. 

Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. If 
you want a good dinner at reasonable prices this is it. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. Their 
slogan, "A Good Meal at Any Time." When you eat 
there you will agree. Bar. 

Washington House Hotel—Route 309, Sellersville. 
L-D. Famous for country food. “All you can eat— 
$9.00." Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd. Lumberville. L-D. $2.75 to $5° 
18th century. Charming fireside eating. Try Roast Duck 
Normandy, Sweetbreads Madeira. Jack Travers at the 
piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 

Volare's*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D and late 
snacks. $2-$4. Good food. Especially cosy for after— 
theater supper. Bar. 

The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleasant L-D—specializes 
in steaks, spaghetti and meat balls. Qualified music (no 
rock ‘n roll) Friday and Saturday evenings. Bar 

Canal House*—By the canal on Mechanics Street in New 
Hope. Special winter entertainment—fresh young talent 
—atmosphere and good tood. Bar. 

Tow Path House**—New Hope. Two doller dinners on 
week-day nights where diners can feel cozy and warm 
watching the fire in the circular fireplace when snow 
swirls against the wide windows. L-D. Bar. 

Playhouse Inn**—New Hope. Odette Myrtil as the 
new hostess and manager really makes the place sparkle. 
Excellent French and Polynesian food. Fairly expensive. 
Dancing weekends to Jean Loper's combo. Jean and 
Stuart Ross at the bar pianos during the week. 

Mel's Steak House—Closed Tuesdays—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic's Street, New Hope. Practically New Hope's 
club for breakfast, coffee, snacks, talk. Nodinner. Opens 
again at 8 P. M. 
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Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic Street, New Hcpe— 
cozy atmosphere in a pine-paneled room where the cheese 
is real Swiss and the coffee so good you keep on drinking 
it. Open 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. except Sunday when «hz 
closing hour is 5 p.m. Closed Monday. 

Bird's Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope—formerly the 
Peppermint Stick. Now managed by Chan Parker, widow 
of the late Charlie Parker, famed exponent of contemporary 
jazz. Snacks and dinners with that homey touch. 

River House**—S. River Rd. New Hope. Here the 
tourists look like tourists and love it. Good food. L.D. 
$1.75-$3.75 a la certe. Bar. 

Shea's Tower Inn*—River Rd., Bowman's Hill. Short 
order cooking—chicken in basket, shrimp, roast beef, 
sandwiches. |n a hurry? Try it. Ber. 

Washington Crossing Inn**—L-D. $9.75.$3.75. Roast 
duckling best you can find. Music. Fun and singing 
Saturday nights. Bar. 

Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Mint julep atmos- 
phere with long white pillars. Delectable buffet Thurs- 
days. L-D. Bar. 

Temperance House*—Newtown. The name is only 
partially misleading. They serve beer, and home cooking 
with emphasis on sea food. L-D. Reas. 

Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 9nd Street Pike, 
Wrightstown—a good place for that warming drink on 
cold winter days. 

Vincent's Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611. Warrington. 
reas. Rooms for large parties. 
platters worth ordering. Bar. 


L-D 
Seafood casseroles and 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 611 near Horsham 
—air-conditioned—their reputation such we need only 
say "Stop for cones, milk shakes, hot dogs, or a full dinner." 
Pleasing decor. 

The Barn—Buckingham. L-D with late snacks. Dancing. 
Arty atmosphere. We've been told curry dishes are 
good. They emphasize their Sunday dinners. Bar. 
General Greene Inn*—Cross-roads at Buckingham (909- 
143). Revolutionary War generals ate here. Presumably, 
they liked plain food, low prices and draft beer Bar. 
Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. Prime ribs of beef. 
"' Jug-in-the-wall" where people meet for $1 lunch. 
Home-made pie. Among others, M. L. Twiford's pic- 
tures on wells. Bar. 

Stone Manor*— Buckingham. 
ing for boys and girls, and oldsters, too. 


L-D reasonable with danc- 


Bar. 


FountainHouse—Doylestown. Energetic county poli- 
ticking is conducted in the unlikely atmosphere of quiet 
comfort and antiques for sale. L-D. Bar. 

Bucks County Inn—Doylestown. Returning to the battle 
for eating customers—with smorgasbord at lunch—dinner 
evenings. Bar. 

O'Neill's Village Inn—W/. State St, Doylestown. Small, 
not elegant, but good pies, clam stew and seafood in 
season. 

Ed's Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. For the traveler who 
likes his atmosphere streamlined, his food plain, but good. 
Open 94 hours. 

Conti's Inn*—Cross Keys. Since the Italians taught the 
French to cook, it isn’t surprising to find good food here 
of all styles. L-D. Bar. 

Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north of Doylestown 
Hoping for a table groaning beneath its load of home- 
cooked goodies? Here it is. 

Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. You won't com- 
plain about the bill. Try sauerbraten and the snapper 
soup. Bar. 

Goldie's Restaurant—Koute 313, Dublin. 
able meals anytime during the day. 


Good reason- 


LOWER COUNTY 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—'ntersection Rts. 532 and 413, 
Newtown. Sundaes range from 32-ounce atomic to a 
tiny tot, and cows glance in the windows to see how the 
customers like their milk. New and charming with wall- 
paper to match the drapes. 

Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln Highway, Morrisville. 
L-D reasonable. Just the place when you eren't dressed 
up and don't want to go home to cook. Bar. 

Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. Pennsbury. L-D 
$2.50-$5. Spec. rate for small fry. Plan to stop when 
you visit the Manor. Bar. 

Flannery's—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. L-D reasonable. 
Longest bar in the county. Prime ribs of beef and home- 
made pies. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey inn with a 
chummy bar. L-D reasonable. Family parties frequently 
seen there. Be sure to order the cheese cake. 

Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50-$3. Mother 
never made stew like this inn serves. You won't forget 
their French-fried shrimp or apple pie. Bar. 

Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room—it’s getting fashion- 
able to dine in a diner—seafoods, steaks and chops 
cooked to your order. U.S. 1 at Trevose. Open all 
hours and all days. 

LaCasa Charcoal Restaurant—Morrisville Shopping Cen- 
ter—L-D*-Charcoal broiled steaks—all the butter and 
coffee you can use—moderate prices—business luncheons 
for those in a hurry. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room # 2—U. S. Route 13, 
Bristol, 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy's, Levittown Shopping 
Center. Favorite meeting place of Levittowners for re- 
laxing luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good service, 
excellent coffee. Open during store hours. 

Bill Dino's Fireside Inn**—Route 263, Hatboro. L except 
Sat., D. Comfortable roadside farmhouse featuring fine 
French-ltalian cuisine, scampi a specialty and particular 
pride of host Bill Dino. You'll also like the cozy bar. 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


Ztauueng à 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


luncheon? — yes indeed 


YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 
FOR LESS THAN AT 


. CLIFF'S DAIRY BAR 


140 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


—— 


Whatever you buy 


St EIE TA 
: A S e 


You’re buying a bargain 


at 


PORTER BROTHERS & YEAGER 


Route 611 Two Miles South of Doylestown 


| 
l| GEORGE H. WETHERILL 


Builders — Developers 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA WYCOMBE 5-488 


It costs surprisingly little for an in- 


free estimates, 


door solarium planting area, or con- sketches 
an 
verting that odd room into a usable liberal 
financing. 


study or rumpus room. 


ODETTE 


HAS BROUGHT 
FINE FRENCH CUISINE 
TO THE 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE INN 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


Tuesday Boeuf Bourgignon 


Wednesday Blanquette de Veau 
Thursday Cassoulet Toulousin 
Friday Boutllabaisse 


Saturday Cog au Vin 


Stuart Ross and Jean Loper at the pianos 
Dancing Saturday Evenings 
NEW HOPE 2035 


CLOSED MONDAYS FOR RESERVATIONS: 


Editors: 


We were happy to receive a copy of 
the December issue of the TRAVELER 
and we will proudly place your publica- 
tion in our reading section. 

Mrs. LeRoy Sanders 
Historical Society 
of Berks County 


. . 
Gentlemen: 


My first copy of your magazine was 
an instant success. The first letter in 
“The Mail Box" referred to my forbear; 
so kindly forward me a copy of the 
December issue containing the Moyer 
history. I lived in Blooming Glen with 
my grandparents when my grandfather 
carried mail and passengers between 
Perkasie and Blooming Glen, stopping 
at Silverdale and S. Perkasie Post 
Offices. My grandmother told me I 
was related to “all the Moyers around 
here". 

Esther Yost 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


LJ . 
Dear Sir: 


Over the past year I have become 
increasingly interested in your splendid 
magazine and I think the December 
issue is about the finest Christmas 
messenger it has been my pleasure to 
read. My enthusiasm bubbled over so 
I had to share; hence, this subscription 
for a friend. 

Mrs. M. C. Wright 
Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 


We are currently building a house 
near Erwinna and have found your 
magazine to be quite an asset to learning 
more about the County. 

Mrs. A. R. Collmer, Jr. 
Hatboro, Penna. 


. a 
Gentlemen : 


Have just finished going through my 
copies of the 1955 issue of your maga- 
zine, checking the things of most interest 
to me....I am enclosing duplicates 
of some of my old post cards which you 
might find use for at a later date. I 
enjoy the TRAVELER immensely and 
look forward to each issue. Our Bucks 
County is very interesting. 

Mrs. Frank W. Raike 
Penndel, Penna. 


(Thank you for the cards and the pleasant 
things you said about our magazine. 
When we do an article on Tullytown, we 
shall appreciate having the pictures you 
sent. Ed.) 
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LTHOUGH there's little enough 
A to be said for the natural endow- 
ments of February as a month, either in 
the County or out, contemplation of it 
yields a certain calendar glamor far 
greater than that of any other month. 
The twin birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln, the only two presidents whose 
birth we celebrate officially, (except per- 
haps in the late unfortunate Confed- 
eracy), evoke nostalgic memories of the 
patriotic pageantry with which they 
were attended in our impressionable 
early school years; lesser lights of the 
month are the ground-hog and St. 
Valentine (about whom more below), 
and then as a special treat once every 
four years, February adds the sprightly 
fillip of an extra day to serve the two- 
fold purpose of curtseying to the va- 
garies of the solar system and of legiti- 
mizing the pursuit of men by women, 
at which we chivalrously close an eye 
the other fourteen hundred and sixty 
days of the quadrennium. 

Aspiring to be a publication of some 
service to the community, we are 
pleased to offer our readers some addi- 
tional and startling less-known intelli- 
gence. They will no doubt be happy to 
hear that efforts to raise the American 
standard of living are still under way; 
the combined advertising and merchan- 
dising brains and might of the nation 
have further enriched the month of 
February by adding to the holidays 
named above a number of other notable 
occasions. During the next twenty- 
nine days we will be living through 
Kraut and Frankfurter Week, National 
Pimiento Week, National Canned Sal- 
mon Week, and International Wheat 
Bread for Toast Week, to name but a 
few. With all this going on, it does 
seem as if life needn’t be as dull as some 
people claim it is. 


OW, about St. Valentine’s Day. 
There seems to be a small confusion 
afoot here which even at the risk of 
being considered a wet blanket, we feel 
obliged to clear up. Curious to know 
how a saint becomes a patron saint, we 
looked into the library and found a 
book called Days and Deeds, by Burton 
E. and Elizabeth B. Stevenson, pub- 
lished in 1914. Burton E. and Elizabeth 
B., in a dastardly bit of iconoclasm, al- 
though we're sure they meant well, had 
this to say: "One of the most austere 
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saints in the Christian calendar and the 
most mischievous little god of pagan 
mythology have become all tangled up 
in the name and observance of one day 
in each year, the 14th of February. If 
the good Bishop gave his name to the 
day, certain it is that Eros, on mischief 
bent, is its presiding genius. . .The 
etymologists, those grave scientific per- 
sons who make a study of the origin of 
words, declare that the use of Valentine 
is really a mistake. They say that “v” 
and “g’’ are frequently interchangeable 
in popular speech, and cite the words 
“gallant” and ''valiant", which both 
come from the Latin valens, meaning 
strong. Now the Norman word galan- 
tine, a lover of the fair sex, a gallant, was 
frequently pronounced ‘Valentine’, and 
hence it is argued that by a natural con- 
fusion of words, the saintly Bishop 
Valentine was established as the patron 
saint of lovers, although he really had 
nothing at all to do with them. ." How 
about that, now? Oh, well, if you have 
them bought already, you might as well 
go ahead and mail them anyway! 


SPEAKING of confusions of words 

brings us to the pun, that universal 
form of humor which is greeted in most 
quarters with an affectation of horror 
and uproarious disapproval which gen- 
erally cloak a secret enjoyment of some- 
thing we feel we really shouldn't be 
caught at. Our all-time favorite local 
pun came up recently at the Playhouse 
Inn in New Hope, where Odette Myrtil 
as the new manager has been adding 
new lustre to the proceedings. As one 
of her numerous accomplishments, 
Odette plays the violin, and well, too, 
but only on rare occasions. One eve- 
ning a short while ago she favored the 
company with a selection or two, and 
then put the instrument to rest. When 
she showed up a few minutes later with- 
out it, a barfly disconsolate for an encore 
and seeing her without her violin was 
overheard to mutter quietly almost to 
himself: ‘‘Odette, where is thy string?” 


AN ENT Valentines and young lovers, 

the world, or at least the world 
press, has once again been swept off its 
feet by the latest revival of the Cin- 
derella legend. We would be remiss in 
our duty to the County, since the future 
Princess of Monaco is an alumna of the 
Bucks County Playhouse, Class of '51, 


+ 

in omitting mention of it here. The 
newspapers seem to be currently teem- 
ing with inside first-hand confidential 
exclusive interviews with those close to 
one or the other of the happy pair. We 
note in one of these that Prince Rainier, 
although aware that Grace is not in 
danger of starving in poverty, disclaims 
any interest in her wealth. He is, we 
conclude, unwilling to have his fiancee 
go down in history as the girl who 
banked the bloke at Monte Carlo. 


RAISING funds for a library is a con- 

stant problem; finding subscribers 
for a magazine is an equally constant 
one. The Levittown Library Council 
(about which more elsewhere in this 
issue) last week came up with a happy 
approach to both their problem and 
that of the Traveler. The Council 
unanimously passed a resolution author- 
izing the many various organizations 
interested in the Library to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the Bucks County Traveler 
in the name of the Library, with a por- 
tion of the subscription price going to 
the Library itself. We are flattered by 
the Council’s recognition of the Traveler 
as a worthwhile community project, 
grateful for their assistance, and pleased 
in turn at the chance to help the Library. 
We also invite the attention of active 
groups in other parts of the County to 
this handy arrangement for adding to 
their treasury and our subscriber list at 
the same time. 


A READER called the other day to 

voice his suspicion that we were 
stuffing the Mailbox; he claimed that 
the tone of the letters was too unani- 
mously complimentary. We were al- 
most embarrassed to tell him that that’s 
just about the only kind of letter we 
ever get. Fact is, the phone has hardly 
stopped ringing since the beginning of 
the month with people calling to say 
how much they liked the new format. 
As we had expected, a few folks com- 
plained that they couldn’t carry or 
pocket the new size as easily, but de- 
tailed inquiry brought out the fact that 
not very many of them had pocketed 
or carried the old size either! One lady 
we heard about, who had been firmly 
determined not to like the new size, 
thought it over for a moment and then 
summed it up: “After all, how can you 
get too much of a good thing?" —A.M, 
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GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we cen. 

Send for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. We 
have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A Conualescent 
Demands The Finest 


In one of the largest and most modern 
homes in Allentown, Pa. We have es- 
tablished what is accepted as the best 
equipped convalescent home in eastern 
Pa. Every piece of equipment, the furni- 
ture, the linens, the carpets, everything 
is new and of latest design. Beautiful 
parlors in which to relax. Private con- 
sultation rooms, kitchen equipped to per- 
mit the proper preparation of food. 


24 hour nursing service 
registered and practical nurses 


Everyone is cordially invited to in- 
spect this new home for convalescents. 


Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Irving 


HAMILTON CONVALESCENT HOME 


Across from Hotel Traylor 
1425 HAMILTON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA 
PHONE HEMLOCK 5-339] 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 
ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 
All Types Suburban Residential 
& Commercial Properties 


CUSTOM BUILDERS 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 
TREVOSE, PA 


— ———— 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


: ca NC " 
AY > A 
A TA NM 


EVENTS 


Bucks County Photographic Society—Dr. Norman Fisher 
will show slides and discuss flowers cultivated at Bowman 
Hill Park Wildflower Preserve. Local gardeners invited. 
New Hope High School, February 1, 8 p.m. 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus— 
Neshaminy High School, Old Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, February 1-2-5 and March 7-8-9. Evenings 8:30 
p.m. Sundays 3:30 p.m. 


Bucks County Council of Girl Scouts—Board of Directors 
meeting—34 West State Street, Doylestown, February 13, 
10 a.m. Re-orders for Girl Scout Cookies start February 3. 


University of Pennsylvania—Chamber Music—University 
Museum, Philadelphia. February 4 and 11, 3 p.m. 


Bucks County Writers Club—Swartzlander Building, 
Doylestown—Jean Breig of Breig Advertising, speaker, 
February 5, 2 p.m. Workshop with H. Malcolm Stewart 
conducting course, February 20, 7:45 p.m. 


Minsi Trail Flower Club—Garden Pictures by Mary 
Oddy, Springfield Church, Pleasant Valley. February 6, 
8 p.m. 


Town and County Players—Tryouts for MALE ANIMAL, 
Swartzlander Community House, February 9-10—evening. 


Welcome House Film Program—REMBRANDT with a 
short of Dong Kingman—single painting to completion. 
Welsh’s Barn near Dublin, February 10 at 9:15 p.m. 


Philadelphia Home Show—Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, February 13 to 18. 


Delaware Valley Horseman's Association—Lambertville 
Rescue Squad Building, February 16, 8:15 p.m. 


Bucks County Philatelic Society—Over Post Office, 
Langhorne, February 17, 8 p.m. 


Bucks County D. A. R.—Talk on American history in 
our schools. James House, Main Street, Doylestown, 
February 20, 9 p.m. 


American Association of University Women—fashion 
Show by Simplicity Patterns. William Penn Junior High 
School, Fairless Hills, February 95, 1:30 p.m. 


ART 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th Street, Philadel- 
phia—Exhibitions: Francis J. Barone thru February 15, 
Marcella Klein and Leona Braverman thru February 96, 
Karl Zerbe thru February 19, Belle Quitman, Evelyn 
Applebaum and Dr. Daniel Blumberg, February 9 thru 
March 4. Group show of oils February 15 thru March 91. 
Regional exhibition of prints and drawings of artists within 
50-mile radius of Philadelphia. Reception for artists, 
February 3 from 4 to 6 p.m. Exhibition will continue 
thru March 4. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts—Broad and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia. Complete set of twenty-five etch- 
ings by Daniel Garber, Lumberville, on exhibit. 


Administration Building—Ashland and West Streets, 
Doylestown. Exhibition of Knickerbacker Davis—about 
thirty landscapes, abstracts and book illustrations. Thru 
February. 


Delaware Book Shop Gallery—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Exhibit of mats, scarves, art objects, saris, skirt materials, 
and handwoven and dyed fabrics brought from Orissa, 
India, by Beulah and Alston Waring, shown through 
February. 


Plan to spend 
Washington's Birthday 
at the 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


You will be well served 
in Colonial Costume 
for the occasion 


LUNCHEON DINNER & 
COCKTAIL ROOM 


Telephone: HYatt 3-6677 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


A beautiful 


modern wall clock 


with walnut spokes, 
which can be the focal point 
of any room. Come and see 
our unique collection 
or write us for an 
illustrated folder. 


$25.00 


Baylies Jewelers 


307 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 


joe 


ayares 


your narrator 
for DELAWARE VALLEY RE- 
VIEW, every night, Monday 
through Friday, at 7:00 P.M. 
15 minutes of local news, with 
the voices of the people who 
make the news. Presented by 
the Nationwide Insurance 
Companies, Trenton, N. J. and 
Columbus, Ohio. 
DIAL 


NBC Affiliate for TRENTON 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 
by Bob Brugger 


(On February 20th, Bob Brugger’s TOWN 
TALKS celebrates its sixth year on radio. 
Broadcast for five and a half years from 
the Doylestown Inn, "TOWN TALKS” 
is now heard daily over WBUX, Bucks 
County, and WFLN-FM, at 12:15 from 
Strawbridge & Clothier's. This month, 
Brugger, the co-proprietor of this column, 
briefly sums up his six years at the micro- 
phone. Once a year Brugger waxes auto- 
biographic, and once a year we think he’s 
entitled to. Naturally, the views ex- 
pressed here are his—we never read the 
column.—Ed.) 


I wrote my first newspaper story back 
when I was 11 years old. It appeared 
in the now defunct Bucks County 
Times which was a bit Democratic 
before its time. The piece was entitled 
“Bucks County—Celebrity Corner” and 
I mention it now only because there are 
some ''exurbanites" among us who do 
not realize that twenty years ago the 
county had already "arrived". . .even 
if most of ye olde shoppes, swimming 
pools, Volkswagens and Vodka Martini 
drinkers hadn't. 


Dorothy Parker was the first com- 
muter I can remember on the Pipers- 
ville horizon out of New York. Around 
here the initials DP meant Dorothy 
Parker long before they gained their 
World War II usage. I can remember 
resident luminaries at a time when the 
Playhouse was a run-down grist mill 
and most of the chic bistros along the 
Delaware were equally run-down gin 
mills. 


I felt an immediate kinship to many 
of these neighbors, not so much as a 
starry-eyed kid who loved to bask in 
the lime-light, but because we had a 
common newcomer feeling. My parents 
were newly arrived in Bucks County 
when I was born, second floor, front, 
the Pipersville Inn (room and bed where 
I live to this day). Three decades later, 
some of the natives still look across the 
street and "it wonders them how long 
those new people will stay by the hotel! 
Still?" 


Long before the Traveler, the Ga- 
zette, the Informer, the Towpath 
and the Ottsville Times, the lot of 
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‘em, I was trumpeting the cause of 
Bucks County in my own publication, 
The Pipersville Weekly Piper (circu- 
lation 16, including Mother). If I seem 
now more disposed to look back on a 
quieter era and less sensational doings, 
it is not that I did not have a hand in 
the "revolution" and the changes that 
were wrought. I'm not sorry. Nor do 
I take a back seat when some young man 
more arty than artistic informs me in an 
accent more South Philly than Bucks 
County that we were a bunch of back- 
woods hillbillies until he and his arrived! 


I agree with the editor of this erudite 
journal even though he smilingly refers 
to me as a "dedicated provincialist". (I 
think he does it smilingly. Bucks 
County is a ranch-house south end, an 
artist's shack along the Delaware, a 
tool-shop in Buckingham, a third-gen- 
eration farmer's farm in Keller's Church, 
and an actress' estate east of Quaker- 
town. It’s plumbers and playwrights, 
Michael Ellis, the impresario, and How- 
ard Ellis, the linoleum man. It’s history 
and histrionics. 


My job has been to try to reflect all 
of this in fifteen-minute daily radio 
stints. Five days a week for as many 
weeks as it takes to add up to six years, 
I've been interviewing Bucks County 
on radio. Over 5,000 natives, transients 
and visiting firemen have joined me at 
the WBUX microphone. Most came 
willingly, some were tripped. 


Working with a staff of one (me) the 
show hasn't always gone according to 
Mary Margaret McBride. There was 
the time that the late Theron Bamberger 
sent over strip-teaser Margie Hart and 
I had already scheduled a local minister. 
As they say in Applebachsville: C'est 
la vie, ain't! 


Bucks County and I have discussed 
the Negro Question, chicken-sexing (it's 
a science), faith healing, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, the McCarthys, Charlie and Joe, 
the trees in the court house park and 
artificial insemination of cows. We've 
given equal time to the First Baptists 
and the Second Baptists. And once 
after the gracious and charming Lillian 
Gish appeared on the broadcast an irate 
citizen complained that we should get 
those "foreigners" off the program and 
put on somebody the people knew. We 
did. Her. Next day. 


It has been impossible, of course, for 
me to remember all of the thousands 
with whom I've lunched. Unfortunate- 
ly, they remember me, associating in 
most cases my face with their debut on 
radio. This is further unfortunate be- 
cause my Brother Joe looks an awful 
lot like me. Joe hates radio and more 
particularly women’s clubs. He rarely 
goes to Doylestown that some dowager 
doesn’t rush up and gush all over him 
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liked to 
keep up with 


goings-on in 


Bucks County. 


You can, too, (and easier 
than he did) just by 
subscribing to the 

Bucks County Traveler. 


If you are a subscriber, 
maybe a friend would enjoy 
getting the Traveler 

If you aren't yet a 
subscriber, maybe you'd like 

to subscribe for yourself 
and a friend, too. 


We've made it simple 
Just use the blank below. 

Dear Traveler: 
CII must have the magazine right away! 


[] I want my friend to have it right away! 
O We both want it right away! 


[] 12 
Send [] 24 issues to: 
[] 36 
Am... 
UT, ds eee a NES Lm. 


Since additional one year subscriptions are only $2, send 


RATES 
1 year $2.50 


Additional one year subscriptions $2.00 
4.95 
6.00 


(Add $1 per year for subscriptions 
outside the U.S.) 


C PAYMENT ENCLOSED CIBILL ME 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
75 Shewell Ave. Doylestown, Pa. 


AA ET n n GR 
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2 years 


3 years 


The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Leller (in part) from Brig. Gen. Lacey lo 
Pres. Wharton. 

Camp, Bucks County, 

Warwick Township 

Feb. 15th, 1778 


ir: My force is at Last reduced 
to Almost a Cypher, only 60 
Remain fit for duty in Camp; 
Bama —We are in no way Capable 
of Guarding so extnsive a Country as this, 
nor even safe in our Camp, as our number 
will not afford a sufficient Picquet or 
Scout for our Protection. 


A party of the Enemys light Horse Came 
up as far as Butler’s Tavern, on the Old 
York Road, about fourteen miles from 
Philada, the Night of the 13th Instant 
took Mr. Butler, One of the Light Horse 
Men, and then struck a Cross the Country 
to Majr Wright's Tavern, near White 
Marsh, and took him, with some other 
Prisoners, and then Retired to the’ City. 
Yesterday another party of Foot and 
Horse advanced up the Newtown Road 
as far as Smithfield, took, it is Reported, 
near fourty Prisoners, the Collectors and 
Militia Officers. I hear they are yet in 
the Neighborhood. 


I remain, Sir, with respect 
JOHN LACEY, JUNR. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 


REALTOR 
North Main Street New Hope 2828 


AU Types 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michaelt F. Walsh 


Realtor 
ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 
BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


of Iniurance 
THE MAKEFIELD COMPANY 


At The Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-7141 


for the ultimate in real estate service. . residential and commercial— 


BUY — 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Traveler's Home-of-the-Month 


or any Bucks County property 


through 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


browsing (con't) 


thanking him for publicizing their baked 
ham supper on the radio. In self de- 
fense Joe has affected a homburg, 
monocle and a German vocabulary 
which translated means: get out of my 
way, sister! 

As I am the night bar-tender at 
Pipersville, Joe is the day bar-tender. 
He presides over a cult that meets at 
Pipersville for lunch to sing the Schnit- 
zelbank while I’m broadcasting from 
another restaurant. 

If I seem to treat my experiences 
lightly, it is not that they have been 
without reward. I’ve gotten to know 
Bucks County as few men can. . . 
through her people. Here on the show 
I’ve tried to establish a forum for the 
County, for these people to bring their 
successes or their problems, to speak 
their minds without fear or favor; it is 
my privilege to sit with them as they 
tell their story. 

A sponsor asks: 
"Town Talks'?" 

I met a woman at a cocktail party 
the other night and she could not say 
enough for what I do. After a virtual 
litany of my talents and the good I had 
done for the County she concluded that 
in her house everything stops when I 
come on the air at 5:30. 

I have never been on the air at 5:30 
in my life! 


"Who listens to 


Are you Stout and Full Blooded? 


If you are stout, fleshy, of a full 
blooded or plethoric habit, you are 
probably subject to headaches, ver- 
tigo, dizziness, a rush of blood to the 
head, and congestive diseases gener- 
ally. At any rate, you are more 
likely to be afflicted in that manner 
than people of a more lean habit. 
Now you, above all other persons in 
the world ,should have constantly on 
hand a box of Herrick's Sugar 
Coated Pills. The 25 cents they cost 
will be a cheap investment if it suc- 
ceeds in frightening away disease. 
It will be a cheaper one if, in a sud- 
den attack, when no other medical 
aid be convenient, it rescues you 
from the grave. Because you are 
stout, plethoric people will tell you 
to get bled. Commit no such folly. 
The difficulty ,if you are attacked 
by a rush of blood to the head, is 
caused by a disturbed circulation of 
the blood, and not by a too great 
quantity of it in your system. What 
you need is something to restore the 
organs to a natural and regular 
action, and thus equalize the circu- 
lation of the blood. That is precise- 
ly the effect of a dose or two of 
those Pills. They do not merely 
purge. They "regulate," the liver, 
the bowels, the spleen, the kidneys, 
and so on. In this manner they re- 
store a healthy action to the heart, 
the brain and the lungs, as well as 
the stomach, render the circulation 
of the blood even, and keep your 
head as clear as though you had 
never possessed an ounce of super- 
flous flesh.—Old advertisement 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured here, consult your local real-estate 
agent. 


Buchs County TRAVELER'S 
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OF true Dutch architecture, Heather Hall 

stands impressively at the end of a five- 
hundred-foot driveway, edged on both sides 
with beautiful maple trees. The basic beauty 
of the one-hundred-thirty-five-year-old main 
house has been retained. The twenty-two 
inch stone walls are completely insulated, 
making the rooms easy to heat during the time 
of winter winds and delightfully cool in the 
summer. 

The living room is thirty-two feet long, a 
room of grace and beauty to satisfy the most 
discriminating hostess. The third floor pro- 
vides three gracious bedrooms for week-end 
guests. 

Details which will interest the seeker of 
beauty combined with comfort are the six 
fireplaces, the boy’s bedroom with big closets 
and storage drawers for his toys, a breakfast 
bay overlooking the gardens and rolling hills, 
a corner cupboard of pure Dutch design, the 
wide center-hall with its curving staircase to 
the third floor and the paneled oak library with 
a fieldstone fireplace and shelf capacity for 
fifteen hundred books. 

There are delightful servant’s quarters of 
two bedrooms and bath. 

The grounds are landscaped to perfection 
with flower beds, dwarf boxwood, cherry and 
pear trees, white and pink dogwood, flaming 
japonica and many other shrubs. The twenty- 
by-forty swimming pool needs to be filled but 
once a season with its excellent filtering 
system. 3 

There are one hundred fertile acres for 
farming with appropriate buildings and a 
comfortable farmer's house. 

Heather Hall is for the man with a growing 
family, lóoking fof a gracious home in the 
County. with farm lands that have been 
showing a profit. 
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ARZBERG WHITE 
5-Piece place setting $ 6.95 


Write or phone 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 


PHONE 2334 


NEW HOPE 


OLD LETTERS! 


Don’t burn old letters! They may 
have real value. Did a relative 
serve in the Revolution or go 
West? If you have his letters or 
manuscripts, it wil pay you to 
consult us. We buy and sell mate- 
rial written by presidents, famous 
pioneers, colonial authors, diplo- 
mats and statesmen; single fine 
items or large collections. 
Write and let us advise you. 


adret enjamin 


1887 Eh atographs 


DEPT. 15, 18 EAST 77TH ST. N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 
BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 
244 Bustleton Pike 


O ORTS Soste Soste * Mo e*e Se eso e*: 
sees teste of eke t 0% eden jene deter estes] deste teste efe ste sto oso oc 


X i 


tet ate hos 


DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
AND ART GALLERY 


BOOKS, ART, MUSIC & GIFTS 


FERRY STREET, NEW HOPE, PA. 
EEEE 
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by Henry Freking 


HE woodchuck, or to refer to this 

little rodent by its better known 
name, groundhog, is a small fat animal, 
15 to 18 inches long, black and grizzly, 
that burrows under the ground and 
builds a home of several rooms (in- 
cluding above all things its own bath- 
room) connected with each other by 
long hallways. 


At the beginning of winter it selects 
one of these rooms to pass the time in 
a dormant state. There it remains 
until February 2nd when it comes out 
of its burrow after its hibernation, and 
by popular superstition prophetizes the 
weather. Most of us almost human 
mortals accept the old superstition that 
if the little fellow sees his shadow when 
he emerges, there will be six more weeks 
of winter. 


Just 21 years ago William S. Troxell 
of Allentown, a feature writer for the 
Allentown Morning Call whose stories 
are all told and printed in Pennsylvania 
Dutch, organized the first Groundhog 
Lodge, named Die Grundsow Lodge. 
Its members were all Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Since that time he has organ- 
ized nine Grundsow Lodges in Pennsyl- 
vania. Two of these are in Bucks 
County, in Quakertown and Dublin. 
Quakertown Lodge is known as On-Da 
Dohecken No. 4, meaning it is on the 
Tohickon Creek. Dublin, the last lodge 
organized, is No. 9. All members are 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen and only that 
language is permitted to be spoken at 
the meetings which are held once a 
year, either on the evening before 
Groundhog Day or on February 2nd. 
Grundsow Lodges are purely fun-loving 
institutions and there is no prescribed 
formula as to what course the fun takes. 

In the Quakertown Grundsow Lodge 
meeting, the evening is given over to 
music by Die Muehlbariger orchestra, 
singing by Die Schwillie Willies quar- 
tette, stories both hot and otherwise 
told in Pennsylvania Dutch, and best 
of all, a dinner or feast of Pennsylvania 
Dutch dishes, including sweets and 
sours. The amazing part is that no 


liquor is served or permitted to be 
brought to the meeting. There is a 
knife, fork and spoon at each plate, but 
if any member is caught eating with his 
fork he is considered a snob. 


Dessert served is Schnitz Boi, an 
old-fashioned pie made of dried apples. 
All silverware is removed but the knives 
to insure that every member will eat 
his pie in true Pennsylvania Dutch 
style, by picking it up in his hand or 
eating it with his knife. 


James A. Angstadt of Quakertown 
is Die Habtmon of On-Da Dohicken No. 
4, Eli Fretz is Die Scrieber and Russell 
Yoder is Die Gelthaver. After the 
meeting adjourns, members are per- 
mitted to go where they please. Where 
the thirsty ones go is anybody's guess. 


"THE origin of Saint Valentine’s Day 

is not known, but we do know that 
Esther Howland of Worcester, Mass., 
received a valentine from a friend in 
England in February, the year of 1847. 
“Why not have a Saint Valentine’s Day 
in America and give valentines to our 
friends and the ones we love?” asked 
Miss Howland. 


So she became the first maker of 
valentines here and Howland valentines 
and greeting cards are still being made 
in Worcester and sold in gift shops 
everywhere. 


Miss Howland's first valentines were 
hand-made of English and French note 
paper and fashioned with paper lace 
from candy boxes and imported soap 
containers. She made more than five 
thousand that first year and sold them, 
too. Esther Howland was a graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and there 
she is toasted on St. Valentine's Day. 


There are many collectors of old 
valentines, the largest collection being 
in the possession of the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Boston. 


If you are a collector you must know 
that if there is a date on any of them it 
adds to the value. Civil War valentines 
are rare and much sought after. Old 
homemade valentines, whether crude or 
exquisite, are also rare. Valentine's 
Day, like most holidays, has been 
highly commercialized during the pres- 
ent century. A valentine may be a 
letter of love or a proposal of marriage, 
a box of candy or you may ‘‘Say it with 
flowers". 


Looking in a shop window which 
displayed lingerie, I recently saw a 
lady's undergarment with two blue 
birds, huddled close, with a card sug- 
gesting it would make an appropriate 
valentine for a "lady fair". I think it 
was Shakespeare who wrote that ‘‘on 
Valentine's Day all birds begin to 
mate”. . 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


One hundred Years 


0 


ago Coday in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


THE ice on the Delaware river opposite 
Yardleyville was cut through on 
Saturday last and found to be 241% inches 
in thickness, 
The telegraph line from 
New Hope towards Norris- 
town, passing through this 
place, is being pushed for- 
ward energetically in spite of the severity 
of the weather. The poles have mostly 
been delivered and many of them erected 
on the Norristown State Road. 

It is rumored that this line is being 
established by the Associated Press of 
New York in order to avoid the extortion- 
ate charges of the existing telegraph 
companies. 

ATTENTION GUARDS!—THE 
DOYLESTOWN GUARDS will meet at 
CARVERSVILLE, in Solebury township, 
on FRIDAY, the 22nd of FEBRUARY at 
10 o’clock A.M. to celebrate the birthday 
of the illustrious Washington, fully uni- 
formed and equipped for parade. By 
order of the Captain. 

JACOB SWARTZLANDER. 


A Dangerous Highway—We have heard of 
a number of cases of persons being upset 
by the heavy snowdrifts on the Doyles- 
town and Willow Grove Turnpike, just 
below the gas-works in this place. One 
man, who was returning from market, 
being upset and thrown from his sleigh, 
we have been informed, took measures 
to bring suit against the Company for not 
keeping their road in good order, while 
they continued to take toll from passengers. 


HE subscriber having purchased the 

Patent Right for Bucks ar for 
the manufacture and sale of M. J. Cook’s 
Patent Premium Commercial and Indeli- 
ble INK, all orders will be thankfully 
received, and promptly executed, for any 
quantity, wholesale or retail, from 614 cts. 
bottles up to a barrel at 75 cents per 
gallon. 

Ye Scribes who want good INK to write, 

Send on your names in black and white; 

Send on your orders with the CHINK, 

And you shall have the best of INK!! 
LEWIS C. PAXSON, near New Hope, Pa. 


A Sleigh Upsel and Runaway—On Tuesday 
evening last, a large sleigh—the stage line 
between Gwynedd and Doylestown—con- 
taining twelve or fourteen passengers, 
upset in passing over a snowdrift on the 
road between Barndtsville and Doyles- 
town near the New Britain Meeting House, 
scattering passengers and driver in all 
directions. The horses took fright and 
escaped from the driver, leaving all hands 
standing in the snow, to make their way 
to Doylestown the best they could. 

'The driver, minus his hat, gave chase 
after the horses and sleigh, but after a 
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mile heat, with his bare head striking the 
cold air, yielded to the superiority of horse- 
flesh. One of the passengers, a lady, had 
her face slightly bruised by the upsetting 
of the sleigh. This was all the injury 
sustained by the mishap with the excep- 
tion of some suffering from the intense 
cold before the passengers found shelter. 
The horses having things all their own 
way, struck off for Doylestown at about 
two forty pace, keeping the road very 
well. They came into our Borough in 
fine style and after cutting up some antics 
were secured. The sleigh and horses were 
not injured by the fast run. They came 
in contact with a sleigh on the road, tearing 
off part of the sleigh box for a gentleman 
travelling in the opposite direction. He 
gave as much road as possible, but the 
fugitive nags made a close shave of it and 
somewhat disturbed his quarters. 


OOL CARDING, SPINNING, &c., 

done in the best manner and on 

the most reasonable terms by the sub- 

scriber at JENKS FULLING MILL, two 
miles south-east from NEWTOWN. 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 


Hard on the Millers—The protracted cold 
weather has very much interfered with 
the millers on the smaller streams in this 
county—and in fact, nearly all the mills 
driven by water power have experienced 
more or less difficulty. On some of the 
streams the water has been frozen up to 
the bottom, and the mills, where the water 
has been sufficient, have had their water 
wheels clogged with ice. The advantage 
of steam for the propulsion of mills is 
shown with full force during these cold 
and icy times. 


What in the World is the Matter? 


Why the North 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is not done 
and dear knows 
4 when it will be!— 
But if you call at Mr. AARON KRATZ’S, 
on the Easton Road, 14 mile below Plum- 
steadville, Bucks County, you will find 
a general assortment of PLEASURE 
CARRIAGES for sale, such as Jenny 
Linds, Falling Tops, Carryalls and Sul- 
keys, also heavy Wagons for carting. A 
eneral assortment of one and two horse 
LEIGHS, ready finished in the best of 
style and workmanship; also Silver and 
brass mounted HARNESS, single and 
double, made of the best of materials; 
also PLOWS and FARMING UTENSILS. 
And now a word to the public—I don’t 
intend to blow or make a great humbug. 
I have been in the business for the last 
seven years, all I ask, call and see. Thanks 
for past favors. Every article shall give 
satisfaction as it is recommended or no 
sale, AARON KRATZ, 


The Greatest Excitement Yet! 


EEK’S Exhibition no comparison to 

the excitement!!! Walton’s large as- 
sortment of Magee's unrivalled VALEN- 
TINES, Comic and Sentimental. The 
cheapest ever offered in the County are 
creating. Call and see them at the 
Telegraph Office, formerly Gen. Bryan’s 
Printing Establishment, Main Street, 4 
doors below Garren & Vail's Clothing 
Store. Valentines from 2 cents to $1.50 


each. 
HE subscribers 


have constantly on 
(EO AL) hand a supply of all 
"d [7 kinds of Anthracite 


Coal, for Lime- 
burners, Manufacturers, Blacksmiths and 
Families, for sale at the lowest rates, with 
a deduction of 214 per cent for cash. 
Interest will be charged after three 
months credit. 

Lumberville, Pa.-FISHER & SWALLOW. 


Friends Prizer & Darlington:—On refer- 
ring to a meteorological table in my 
possession, embracing a tolerably com- 
plete record since the year 1790 (except 
two years, 1847 & '48) it appears that the 
month of January just passed has been 
the coldest on record, being a mean of 
22 degrees. 

The coldest months of January previous- 
ly were those of 1852 which had a mean 
of 2415 and 1840 whose mean was 24. 

'The warmest months of January were 
those of 1790, whose mean was 44, when 
it is recorded that the boys Mie d 
bathed in the rivers Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill, and the mercury often rose to 70 in 
the shade and the year 1793, the mean was 
40—and more recently, in the years 1843 
and '45 it was 38. 

If any of your readers would furnish 
you or me with a monthly record of those 
two years viz; '47 and '48, I should feel 
myself under obligation to reciprocate for 
the favor. 
Fallsington, Pa. E.H. 


Store Robbery—We learn that the store of 
James Gains, at Pennsville in this county 
was broken into and robbed of a considerable 
amount of goods and some change in the 
drawer. Among articles stolen were: 1 pair 
cassimer pants, $6; 2 pounds sewing silk, 
$12; 3 dozen silk handkerchiefs, $18; 1 
dozen black silk cravats, $12 and $3 in 
3 cent pieces and pennies. 


Letter from Bristol—Anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s Birth Day—This important day 
in our country’s history has usually been 
ale ag to pass by unnoticed in this 

orough. But a new era is now opening 
here since the formation of the “ Washing- 
ton Cornet Band”. This Band has an- 
nounced that they will celebrate this 
anniversary by giving their first concert 
on the evening of this day. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


A jingle of bells, 

the smooth quick glide 

of a light sleigh, 

the squeak of shiny metal runners 
behind a fine bay horse, 

glossy coat steaming 

in the frosty air, 

velvet nostrils dilated 

and hoofbeats muffled 

in snow lying deep 

on a back country road. 

The echo of gay voices 

in the frozen wooden tunnel 

of an ancient covered. bridge; 

the warm robe, the cold cheek, 

the happy prospect of a cheerful blaze 
and a warming cup of cheer. 
This is Bucks County 


on an old-fashioned winter's afternoon. 


our first president 


traveled many local roads 


in use today 


HOUSES THAT KNEW 
W ASHINGTON 


ENERAL George Washington was 

approaching his 45th year when 
he crossed the Delaware in 1776 and 
captured Trenton. Although he never 
spent a birthday here, he crossed and 
recrossed Bucks County a number of 
times and bestowed eternal fame on a 
few houses where he slept or ate, and 
on a long departed chestnut tree that 
stood beside York Road in New Hope. 
Beneath this tree he confered with his 
generals, Stirling, Knox, Greene and 
Sullivan. From that day in 1776 until 
it was cut down November 28, 1893, it 
was known as “The Old Washington 
Tree". 

On other occasions when Washington 
passed through Coryell's Ferry (New 
Hope), it is said he partook of tea at 
Maple Grove, the gracious home of the 
Paxsons on whose land the famous tree 
stood. Maple Grove is now owned by 
the Rhoads family; its grounds are 
adjacent to the New Hope High School. 

'The stone mansion that stands to 
this day on a high ground and lost by 
only two votes in Congress of becoming 
the nation's White House, was the 
first home in Bucks County honored by 
Washington's presence. Thomas Bar- 
clay had built Summerseat at Morris- 
ville only three years before it became 
Washington's headquarters from De- 
cember 8th to 14th, 1776. After the 
Revolution it was owned by Robert 
Morris and later became the home of 
George Clymer, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. After 
1859 the illustrious house underwent 
abuse at the hands of various tenants 
who sold off the stately statuary, the 
handsome iron work and the guardian 
lions. Itis said the lions now repose at 
the entrance to St. George's Hall in 
Philadelphia. Rooms where Washing- 
ton and Lafayette had slept and where 
a grand ball was once held in honor of 
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the latter were desecrated with white- 
wash. 

By the end of the first World War the 
once beautiful mansion was entering 
its last stages of decay. The members 
of the newly organized American Legion 
bought the house and later sold it to 
the Morrisville Board of Education. 
It was restored as much as possible and, 
standing beside the Robert Morris 
High School, is used as an administration 
building and cafeteria. Bucks County 
schoolboys today eat in the very rooms 
where General Washington and Lafay- 
ette and other distinguished men once 
dined. 

When Washington left Summerseat 
he went up the river to William Keith's 
farm near Jericho Mountain to be 
nearer the scene of the crossing activ- 
ities. If Washington could revisit the 
old house today he wouldn't find it too 
greatly changed. It has grown and 
been improved through the long years, 
but the cozy room where he sat by the 
great fireplace is much the same as in 
December, 1776. The house is now 
the impressively beautiful home of 
Laura and James Rendall. 

Through all the busy preparations 
and the traveling back and forth, 
Washington was sometimes a dinner 
guest at the Merrick house where 
Nathaniel Greene had his headquarters 
and where a council of war was held. It 
was just across the wintry fields from 
Mr. Keith's house. General Knox had 
quarters at Doctor Chapman's, now 
owned by Dr. Baldi, and General 
Sullivan at the Hayhurst house, now 
William E. Dudley's. Washington held 
many a conference in the Thompson- 
Neely house near the old grist mill at 
the foot of Bowman’s Hill, preserved as 
a museum in the upper Washington 
Crossing Park. It was the headquarters 
of General William Alexander, the Earl 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


of Stirling, probably the only titled 
Englishmen to fight on the side of the 
Continentals. 

When the Continental Army returned 
to Pennsylvania from victory in Trenton, 
it brought 1000 Hessian prisoners, six 
brass field pieces, ammunition, stores 
and eight flags. The return was made 
by way of McKonkey's Ferry and 
Johnson's Ferry (Yardley). These 
spoils of war were taken to Newtown 
where the captured officers were quar- 
tered in the taverns and the soldiers in 
the Presbyterian church, the jail and 
other buildings. Later they were 
paraded through the streets of Phila- 
delphia for the exhilarating effect it 
would have on wavering patriots. 
General Washington stayed briefly at 
the house of John Harris on the west 
side of the creek in Newtown. It is a 
moot question just which house once 
belonged to Harris, and whether it is 
still standing. 

The next summer, from August 10th 
to 23rd, Washington made camp along 
the Little Neshaminy near Hartsville. 
Headquarters were set up in the house 
of Joseph and Hannah Moland, who 
had inherited the farm from their 
father. It is now owned by Andrew 
Di Dio and is known as Headquarters 
Farm. General Greene occupied the 
house across the road in front of which 
the whipping post was set up. It was 
here on August 20th that the dashing 
nineteen-year-old Marquis de Lafayette 
joined the Continental Army and re- 
ceived his commission of Major General. 
Here also the Polish Count Casimir 
Pulaski enlisted as a private, but so 
distinguished himself at the Battle of 
the Brandywine that he was made a 
Brigadier General and Commander of 
Cavalry. 

Here at the Moland House Bucks 
County has the honor of the country’s 
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first introduction to its new flag, the 
Stars and Stripes, adoped June 14, 1777 
by Congress. It was delivered to Wash- 
ington and unfurled for the first time 
at this encampment of 13,000 men on 
the Neshaminy. This flag accompanied 
the troops to the Brandywine into its 
first battle. Here Lafayette was wounded 
so severely he was transported through 
Bucks County to Bethlehem where he 
was cared for by the Moravians. 


FTER the dismal winter at Valley 

Forge, Washington’s army came 
again to Bucks County. In June, 1778, 
six brigades under General Lee crossed 
the river at Coryell’s Ferry and on 
June 20th Washington with his main 
army camped at Doylestown. The 
first brigade pitched their tents on the 
area southwest from the corner of 
State and Main Streets, where today 
stands a main business section of the 
town extending past the Doylestown 
Inn, Sears Roebuck down to the rail- 
road station and including on south 
Main Street Pearlman’s store and 
probably the Doylestown Agricultural 
Company. A log house bearing the sign 
“Cakes and Beer’’ was used as its head- 
quarters. The second brigade camped 
where the Presbyterian Church now 
stands and the 3rd Brigade, with Wash- 
ington, occupied the farm of Jonathan 
Fell a half-mile from Doylestown on the 
New Hope road. Records state that 
Washington’s marquee was set up here 
for his headquarters. It is also known 
that he partook of refreshment at the 
Fountain House Inn. 

There are many bronze plates placed 
by the Bucks County Historical Society 
along our county roads marking the 
routes of the Continental Army and 
other interesting historical memories 
of our land; next time you're out 
driving, slow up and read them. 
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Boys and girls of the Robert Morris 
High School in Morrisville eat 

in the same rooms where Washington 
and Lafayette once dined, historic 
Summerseat, which almost became 
the capitol of the nation. 


Courtesy Bucks County Historical Society 


The new Stars and Stripes first unfurled 
at the Moland House in 1777. 
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Scout Frank Shelly, Troop 24, 
Doylestown, blows taps at 
Dedication of the Bowman Hill 
Memorial Tower. 


Photo by Charles Hargens 
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Bucks Scouts 
Land, Sea and Air 


A county scout army 7,000 strong 


HERE THE Y COME! "Everybody out of by Paul Marsh 
step but Willie." All motivated by the 
same spirit—to BE PREPA RED. 


EARLY eight thousand Bucks 

Countians of all ages are involved 
in Boy Scouting. If they were all 
gathered together in one place, it would 
make a fair-sized Bucks County town. 
This does not include the many fathers 
who tote the boys back and forth to 
meetings or the mothers who push a 
steam-iron back and forth over uniforms 
so their sons may look spic-and-span. 
During the last seven years, there has 
been an increase of two hundred per cent 
in the number of boys who take the Boy 
Scout oath. Today there are 174 units 
with 5700 boys compared to 81 units 
with 1800 boys in 1949. "The adult 
membership has reached 2200 including 
the den mothers who look after the 
2750 Cubs. 

'To take care of this membership, the 
county is divided into four districts, 
each with a trained staff executive. 
Pennsbury, including Levittown and 
Bristol, under supervision of William 
Ross of Levittown, has 1650 boys; 
Playwicki, covering Morrisville, New 
town, Langhorne and Southampton, 
with George Porter of Richboro, has 
1886 boys; Lenape, including Doyles- 
town, Chalfont, New Hope and Plum- 
steadville, with Will Rogers of Doyles- 
town, has 1224 boys; and Tohpendel 
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takes in Quakertown, Sellersville, 
Riegelsville and Milford, N. J. In this 
large northern area, William Knisley of 
Quakertown is the executive and he has 
978 boys, but Raymond Hoxworth, 
Council Executive, feels that this part 
of the county will show a surprising 
growth in the next few years with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
boys who will turn to scouting. 
. These executives must have had at 
least two years of college in addition to 
practical experience as scout leaders. 
Most of them started as Cubs and 
worked their way up through the 
ranks. Before they qualify as staff 
members, they take an intensive course 
at the National Training School in 
Mendham, New Jersey, to familiarize 
themselves with administrative work. 
Mr. Hoxworth became a Boy Scout 
in 1912 and a professional worker in 
1922. He came to Bucks County from 
the Valley Forge Council in 1943 and 
lives in Doylestown. He received good 
training in what it means to be a parent 
of youngsters interested in Scouting 
because his son and daughter were 
head-over-heels in it as soon as they 
reached Brownie and Cub age require- 
ments. 


EARLY in 1927, a group of Bucks 

Countians met at the Elks Home 
in Bristol to see what could be done 
about Boy Scouting in the County. 
Shortly thereafter the Bucks County 
Council was organized with Thomas 
B. Stockham, President, Thomas Ross, 
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Vice-President, and Frederick Clymer, 


Treasurer. It was thought then that 
if boys were going to a camp, they 
should be sent as far away as possible. 
The committee traveled twenty-five 
hundred miles to find a suitable location, 
never once giving a thought to County 
possibilities which were right under 
their noses. They selected some land 
along the Raritan River at Flemington, 
N. J. The unpopularity of this camp 
taught the committee a lesson. In 
1940, Camp Buccou was sold and Camp 
Ockanickon in Bucks County between 
Stover Park and Point Pleasant became 
the County Boy Scout camp; its suc- 
cess is evidenced by its constant use. 
Over twelve hundred boys camp each 
summer with eight hundred visitors 
around the Saturday night camp fires. 
Week-end campers during the winter 
average two hundred and fifty each 
month. 


BOYS start out as Cubs at eight years 
of age under the capable and hard- 
working hands of the Den Mothers. 
When they have acquired sufficient 
skills, they escape from the apron-strings 
and many a Den Mother sighs with 
relief when she can relinquish her duties 
of keeping a group of active little boys 
busy at weekly meetings. Men leaders 
take over until the boys become four- 
teen and outgrow the title of “Boy 
Scout". Then they become Explorers, 

and their program broadens. 
There are camping trips to Algonquin 
(Continued on page 40) 


Washington Crossing Park where a 
thousand. boys camp overnight and. prove 
to doting parents that they can eat their 
own cooking and. sleep under the stars 
without calling for help, thus putting 

into practice what they have learned. under 
the supervision of their Scout Masters. 


There are other things besides the 
Great Outdoors — girls, for instance. 
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GOOD MORNING, JUDGE 


by Cynthia Ann Baker 


HE envelope in the mail carries the 

words "From the Office of the 
Sheriff." Hastily you probe your mem- 
ory to find out what you, your child or 
your dog have done. But all it turns 
out to be is a summons for you to ap- 
pear at the County Courthouse in 
Doylestown on a certain Monday at 
9:45 a.m. prepared to serve as a juror. 


Don’t think serving on a jury is purely 
a twentieth century procedure. The 
right to be tried by a jury has been 
highly prized since the twelfth century. 
Originally for criminal prosecutions 
only, in the sixteenth century it began 
to be a part of civil cases as well. 

The very wording of the summons 
brings you out bright and early on 
Monday morning—‘‘By virtue of a writ 
of venire facias jurator, to me directed, 
you are hereby summoned to be and 
appear before our Justice. . . .” 


The Courthouse has been standing on 
Court Street in Doylestown since 1877, 
at that time regarded as elegant and 
commodious befitting the county's 
wealth and history. It cost nearly 
$100,000 when completed and furnished, 
replacing one built in 1813 with jail 
thrown in for $43,700.02. The first 
court of quarter sessions was held 
January 12, 1685, and the first grand 
jury was empanelled at the June term. 
Five justices were appointed, none of 
whom had any practical knowledge of 
administration of law, but they were 
presumed to be men of integrity and 
common sense. The majority of crimi- 
nal cases were brought against inden- 
tured servants. 


The defendant could not according to 
law employ a lawyer, but if he were 
unable to defend himself, he could have 
a friend or neighbor speak for him. A 
surprising number of "intimate friends" 
turned out to be Philadelphia lawyers. 
Lawyers were recognized about 1715 
and have been at the elbows of their 
clients ever since. 

Court convened for twenty years in 
Bristol, the first county seat until 
Newtown was made the seat of justice 
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in 1725. 
jailers there, kept a bar and sold rum in 
the prison office, where prisoners with 
money could always buy. The next 
move came in 1813 when Doylestown 


Paddy Hunter, one of the 


became the county seat. The growth 
of population can be traced by the move- 
ment of the court, as sessions were held 
in the most populous centers for the 
convenience of people connected with 
the court. Before 1784, all the township 
constables had to attend quarter ses- 
sions. To emphasize the dignity of the 
court, and to throw the fear of the law 
into potential wrongdoers, these men 
marched into the courtroom armed with 
staves, preceded by the sheriff, and stood 
at attention until recess, when they 
marched out again. Since this demon- 
stration of force, a considerable hardship 
to the constables and an added expense 
to taxpayers, proved obviously no de- 
terrent to county crime, it was finally 
abandoned. 


FoR years when court convened many 

spectators came in, some to escape the 
weather, some to rest their weary feet, 
others to hear those lawyers whose pic- 
turesque courtroom behavior made them 
popular favorites. One attorney, slight- 
ly hard of hearing, would cup his hand 
behind his ear and pretend he couldn’t 
hear a word. Every bit of testimony 
would have to be repeated, as were the 
questions of the opposing attorney, who 
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would lose his temper and start shout- 
ing; whereupon the other lawyer would 
turn an aggrieved face towards the jury, 
the spectators and finally the judge, 
making an impassioned speech to the 
effect that his small disability was being 
ridiculed and that his dear colleague was 
embarrassing him by shouting at him. 
Murmurs of laughter would sweep the ' 
courtroom and the judge, who had been 
through this scene many times, would 
say in his stern voice, ‘‘Please proceed!” 

A story is told about Judge Thomas 
Burnside, who presided over the Doyles- 
town Court about 1838 when apparently 
court sessions had grown lax in dignity. 
He wished to have a witness sworn but 
found his clerk rendered somewhat ob- 
tuse by liquor and looking about for his 
court crier, he discovered him slumped 
down in his chair, sound asleep. His 
Honor decided to swear his own witness 
but could not find a testament. He rose 
from his chair and in stentorian voice 
delivered a classic and unsolicited opin- 
ion, “This is one hell of a court,—the 
clerk drunk, the crier asleep and no 
testament about!" 


IF you enter the courthouse from Main 

Street, you follow signs down some 
steps into the basement, then down a 
long corridor ending at a sign directing 
women to the left and men to the right. 
There you find a large room lined with 
lockers and rows of seats. A lady tip- 
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staff in a smart blue unitorm with gold 
buttons asks you to sit down. There 
is a hum of conversation as the ladies 
ask each other if they have ever served 
on a jury, and there is a hasty puffing 
at last-minute cigarettes. A jolly- 
looking man comes in carrying a long 
sheet of paper. He calls the roll and 
there is much craning of necks as women 
respond to their names. Presumably 
the same thing happens in the room re- 
served for the men. At the sound of a 
gong, the lady tipstaff and a man tip- 
staff lead their charges back down the 
long corridor, up the steps, around some 
corners and into the courtroom. The 
jurors try very hard to be dignified and 
most circumspect as they are directed 
to take seats on the tiers of benches 
arranged in a semi-circle facing the 
elevated platform where the judges sit. 
There is no mingling of the sexes as the 
jurors take their seats—women on one 
side of an aisle and men on the other. 
The tipstaffs look very solemn and you 
sit as still as if you were in church. 


The tipstaffs have many duties, not 
the least of which is to see that their 
charges, the jurors, do not make 
blunders which would upset the decorum 
of the court. They are usually retired 
men and women who have been recom- 
mended to the judges. They take mes- 
sages, bring water to the attorneys, 
straighten chairs, move the juries from 
one court to another and generally make 
themselves useful. There are nine at 
the present time, headed by Gideon S. 
Gehman, Chief Tipstaff, Walter J. 
Shambough, Joseph F. Hafler, J. Warren 
Angeny, John R. Young, Ethel Van 
Sant, Frances A. Wipred, Harry B. 
Kappauf and Thomas Hart. One of 
the men said being a tipstaff was a lot 
more interesting than staying home and 
talking to himself. 

There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion as attorneys have last-minute 
conferences with each other and with 
their clients. Men and women come in, 
slip off their coats, find seats and form 
little groups on the benches. The 
sheriff, C. LeRoy Murray, or his deputy, 
Lovedon Harrison, takes an elevated 
seat at the center aisle. As the minute 
hand of the clock approaches the hour 
of ten, there is an expectant hush. A 
tipstaff watches a door, the door opens, 
a signal is given. The Court Cryer 
strikes a block of wood three sharp 
blows, the three judges, Hon. Edward 
G. Biester, Hon. Edwin H. Satterth- 
waite and Hon. I. Louis Rubin file in 
dressed in black flowing gowns with wide 
full sleeves. The people stand while the 
judges walk up the steps and take their 
places at the highbacked ornate chairs 
cushioned in crimson leather. 


The Court Crier's sonorous voice 
rings out in the silence, “O YEZ, O YEZ, 
OYEZ, all you good people who have 
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Aught to do before the Honorable, the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and general 
Jail Delivery, and the Orphans' Court, 
herein this day holden, in and for the 
County of Bucks, draw near, give your 
attention and ye shall be heard. God 
save the Commonwealth and this 
Honorable Court." His mallet descends 
once, the people are seated and court is 
convened. Clarence Danenhower, fa- 
miliarly known as “Unk”, is blessed with 
just the right tones in his voice to repeat 
these words which have been handed 
down to us. 


One by one attorneys approach the 
bench, hands full of papers, to talk to 
the judges. Unfortunately, the jurors 
cannot hear a word that is being said. 
They see papers being passed back and 
forth from attorneys to the clerks, seated 
at a long table, they see the judges’ 
faces light up with appreciative smiles 
or frown with concentration before they 
give a nod to signify that whatever the 
attorney has been asking is granted. 
These proceedings are probably none of 
their business, but the lack of good 
acoustics has long been the bane of the 
people who use the courthouse. When 
it was first finished, it was discovered 
that a very annoying echo could be 
heard and in 1882, John Donnelly was 
paid $650 to do something about it. 
He came up with the installation of a 
huge brass gong from the center chande- 
lier with smaller gongs at the angles of 
the room, all connected with a compli- 
cated system of wires. Obviously this 
did not work because in 1884, drapes 
were hung from the central dome. When 
the windows were opened, the drapes 
fluttered and the accumulated dust made 
sneezing commonplace. The drapes 
were removed, the echo disappeared of 
its own accord, but hearing is still a 
problem. 


Then the first case requiring a jury is 
called, the District Attorney, Donald W. 
VanArtsdalen, or deputy and the de- 
fending lawyer call their clients and 
witnesses to separate tables in front of 
the jury box and the judges’ bench. 
Briefcases are opened, papers spread out. 
scrutinized, shuffled and reshuffled. 


The Clerk of Quarter Sessions, H. 
Lamont Marsh, unlocks a fairly large 
wooden box which is in front of him. 
The lid is a replica of the jury box itself 
and the seats for the alternates. A 
compartment contains 120 tiny paper 
cylinders. The clerk unrolls a cylinder, 
calls out a number and a name. That 
juror finds his way down the aisle as 
the tipstaff calls out, “Take your place 
in the box, please." The clerk re-rolls 
the cylinder and places it in a clip corre- 
sponding to the seat the juror has taken. 
Twelve people are thus seated in the box, 
which isn't a box at all, but two rows of 


red leather chairs, six in a row. As each 
name is called, the two attorneys scru- 
tinize the juror as he makes his way 
forward and sits down, check the name 
and number against a printed list. As 
the Court Clerk has been calling out the 
names, a deputy clerk has been filling 
a long sheet of paper with the names 
and the numbers of the jurors' chairs. 

The Court Crier approaches the Dis- 
trict Attorney who looks the list over 
and runs his eyes over the faces of the 
jurors. The list is then handed to the 
defending lawyer who does the same 
thing. The jurors now know how ex- 
hibitors of horses feel when the show 
judges pass down the line deciding who 
gets the ribbons. The defending attor- 
ney crosses out a name. The Court 
Crier says, “Pick another, Mr. Clerk." 
Now it is the District Attorney’s turn 
and he crosses out a name. This goes 
on until both men are satisfied (if they 
ever are) that the jury will be composed 
of people most favorable to the case in 
hand. These newly selected people have 
chairs in a row just in front of the public 
benches. The Court Crier says, “As I 
call your names you will retire" and very 
self-consciously the men and women get 
up from their soft leather chairs, feeling 
they have for some unknown reason 
been found wanting, and return to their 
original seats. 

The Court Clerk shifts his cylinders 
around so he has the twelve proper 
jurors in their seats and the cylinders 
representing the rejected ones are re- 
turned to the compartment for a chance 
in the next jury called. The cylinders 
of the chosen twelve are wrapped with 
a sheet of paper indicating the case and 
the presiding judge and put aside until 
the case has been resolved and the jurors 
returned to the benches. 

This jury led by a tipstaff and fol- 
lowed by the attorneys, their clients and 
witnesses troop out of the court room 
to another room where the case will be 
heard. 


This process is repeated until three 
juries have been selected, the last jury 
remaining in the courtroom. 

The challenging of members of a jury 
does not depend entirely on the whim of 
the attorneys. The printed list used 
indicates the occupations and home 
towns of the jurors. A man being tried 
before a jury with seven men from his 
home town would not expect to get an 
unbiased verdict, whether favorable or 
not; truck drivers would find it difficult 
to sentence a colleague. Aside from 
this, attorneys feel by looking at a 
person that they can tell whether he will 
be the desirable type for the particular 
case, and become very perceptive as 
they gain experience in court. Verbal 
challenging is used in cases where a 
man's life is at stake, but in the majority 
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FRETZES 
By The Thousand 


dining tables 200 feet long 


EFORE 1708, John, Christian and 
Mark Fretz, brothers, lived near 

the city of Manheim, Grand Duchy of 
Baden, Germany. They were members 
of the Mennonite Church there. About 
this time the “last persecution" took 
place which forced these serious young 
men to choose between their faith and 
their homeland. They came to America 
where they had been told there was 
religious freedom for all. It is not 
known on what ship they sailed or at 
what port they landed. Mark died and 
was buried at sea. It is thought that 
John settled first in Montgomery County 
where he married Hans Meyer’s daughter 
Barbara, and thus the two pioneering 
families of Meyer and Fretz were joined. 
About 1737, John bought 230 acres 
of land for 106 pounds from Bartholo- 
mew Longstreth one mile northeast of 
Bedminsterville. The old homestead is 
still standing and is owned by H. Lloyd 
Ott, who was the step-son of J. Franklin 
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by Betty Reid 


Fretz, a direct descendant. Orchards 
now cover the gentle slopes on the land 
where Weaver John toiled and raised his 
family. Christian settled in Tinicum 
Township on Tinicum Creek. 

John married a second time and when 
he died in 1772, his will read in part 
Jared efi itt I give unto my beloved wife, 
Maria, one hundred pounds lawful 
money to be paid out of my estate and 
to be put out at interest and my wife 
shall have the interest yearly during 
her natural life or so long she remains 
my widow..." Weaver John appar- 
ently was much concerned whether 
Maria would remarry because he made 
various other stipulations for her life- 
time, limiting each one with the words 
"while she remains my widow". He 
left her a house, stable, meadowland 
sufficient to keep two cows, one of which 
she could select from his herd, yearly 
payment of 11 bushels of good grain, 
half wheat and half rye from his farm, 


Courtesy of Jacob Fretz 


yield from an acre of buckwheat, 14 acre 
of flax and a row of appletrees. Maria 
could take with her a bed, clothes and 
furniture belonging to the bed, one iron 
pot, two pails, all household goods she 
had brought with her as a bride. She 
had the liberty to cut all the firewood 
she needed and to use the garden near 
her home, all this with the understand- 
ing she would have nothing if she were 
to remarry. Our widows fare better in 
modern times. 

John, the son of Weaver John, married 
Mary Kolb of Tinicum Township. He 
owned and ran a mill on the Tohickon 
in Haycock Township. When he was 
seventy, in 1800, he emigrated to 
Canada and took his entire family with 
the exception of daughter Barbara who 
had married Jacob Silvius. This trip 
was a strenuous one, the older people 
riding in wagons with the more agile 
walking or on horseback. Mrs. Hipple, 
one of the daughters, carried her child 
all the way on foot. They had to make 
their own roads through the forests, 
ford the numerous streams and supple- 
ment their food supplies with game. 
Perhaps John thought the land around 
Bedminster was becoming too crowded. 
A story is told of him while he was still 
in the County. In the early days of the 
Revolution, the patriot army collected 
guns from the men whose religion pre- 
vented their taking up arms. When 
John was asked for his gun, he replied, 
“Yes, you can have my gun, but I'll 
keep hold of the butt end of it". He 
was willing to give away any of his 
possessions providing he kept his hand 
firmly on them. 


SOME stories of the Fretz family 

have been handed down through 
the ten generations. The first Christian 
Fretz owned a very fine horse. The 
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Indians wanted that horse but Christian 
would not sell. They came at night and 
stole it. He followed them until he 
came upon their camp. When all was 
quiet in the wigwams, he stole his 
horse back again and rode away. The 
Indians admired his courage and left 
him alone thereafter, feeling he was 
as good a horse thief as they were. 

One of Christian’s sons also owned a 
fine horse. A foraging group from 
Washington’s army came to the Fretz 
farm. When young Fretz saw an 
officer’s eyes gleam covetously as he 
looked at the horse, the boy flung him- 
self on the horse and galloped towards 
Haycock Mountain. The officer mounted 
and rode after him but Fretz quickly 
outwitted him and hid. Knowing full 
well that the officer would return some 
day, the boy rode into the encampment 
at Newtown and demanded to see the 
general. He explained the situation 
and the general, knowing how young 
boys can give their hearts to a horse, 
gave him a written order that he should 
retain his beloved companion. 

The story is told of Abraham Fretz 
that he was approached by a buyer who 
wished to buy one of his fine cows. 
Fretz doubled the value to discourage 
the man. Nothing daunted, he paid 
the asking price and drove the cow away. 
Fretz talked the transaction over with 
his wife and they decided it was ‘‘usury”’ 
to keep the money, which, to their 
simple Mennonite faith, was a sin. 
Abraham saddled a horse and rode 
after the man and gave half the pur- 
chase money back to him saying, “I 
don't want to have my soul damned for 
a cow”. 


"THE first family reunion took place 
in September 1888 in a grove 
adjacent to the Fretz homestead near 
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Bedminster where more than five 
hundred descendants of this family 
registered from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kansas, New Jersey and the District of 
Columbia. The oldest descendant was 
Mrs. Susan Funk of Line Lexington, who 
was eighty-six years old. Ministers of 
the gospel were Rev. Allen M. Fretz of 
Bedminster, Rev. Abraham Fretz of 
Milton, N. J., and Rev. Enos Loux of 
Dublin. The medical profession was 
represented by Dr. Harvey Kratz, New 
Britain, Dr. A. F. Myers, Blooming 
Glen, Dr. O. H. Fretz, Quakertown, 
Dr. A. N. Fretz, Berks County, Dr. 
C. D. Fretz and his son Dr. Alfred E. 
Fretz, Sellersville, founders of Grand- 
view Hospital, and Dr. John H. 
Fretz of Hagersville. J. Freeman 
Hendricks, a lawyer of Doylestown, and 
the County Superintendent of Schools, 
W. H. Slotter, were also among the 
descendants. A table 180 feet long 
groaned with food brought by the ladies 
of the family. Another reunion in 1893 
brought out two thousand and the one 
in 1898 when Mahlon M. Fretz was 
owner of the homestead found twenty- 
five hundred kinfolk gathered to greet 
each other. This time the table had 
been extended to two hundred feet. 


Rev. Allen M. Fretz became the 
first president of the reunion and held 
office from 1888 until his death in 
1943. The reunions were held every 
five years in the Fretz grove until it 
was cut down about 1900. For afew 
years they were held at Tohickon Park 
(originally a farm of Enos Fretz), then 
at Perkasie Park and now they are held 
annually on the second Saturday in 
August at the Deep Run New Mennonite 
Church. 


William Fretz of Pipersville was made 
president in 1943 and Jacob R. Fretz, 


Lansdale, son of Rev. Allen Fretz, has 
held this position since 1946. 


Apparently there has been little 
change in the spelling of the Fretz 
name, although there was some indica- 
tion that it might have been Bretz at 
one time as there are people of this name 
living in the area of Germany from 
which the family came. At least three 
generations passed after the family 
settled in America before any of the 
Fretz men took up the professions. 
They were farmers and weavers. It was 
a common saying in the townships where 
they lived that wherever there was a 
good farm, someone related to Fretz 
owned it. 

Joseph H. Fretz left the Bedminster 
homestead at the age of fourteen deter- 
mined to make his fortune at something 
other than tilling the ground. Appar- 
ently he was quite successful because 
in 1900 when he was 24 years old, he 
bought the Fountain House in Doyles- 
town at a cost of $65,000 and to the 
delight of the travelers and proud resi- 
dents of the county seat, installed steam 
heat and electric lighting, a decided 
innovation for county inns. His wife 
was Elizabeth Zoller, and they had two 
daughters, Grace and Helen. He was 
known far and wide as a most genial 
and popular host. 

Dr. Clayton D. Fretz, born on the 
homestead in 1844 was known for his 
collection of plants and flowers. Prac- 
ticing general medicine in Sellersville, 
he stopped along the country roads to 
find new specimens in the nearby woods 
and fields. He added many new and 
rare plants to the known flora of the 
County and over forty new ones to the 
records of the State of Pennsylvania. 
His final personal collection numbered 
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YWCA in the country—who ever 

thought of such a thing? Girls 
and women can be as lonesome in the 
country as in the city and can complain 
just as bitterly of having nothing to do. 
Our earliest memories of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association have 
been solid and austere brownstone build- 
ings in the middle of a city block, where 
young women bent on improving them- 
selves either physically or mentally 
could meet other young women with the 
same worthy ideals in mind. Mothers 
who allowed their daughters to go to 
wicked cities would make sure they 
stayed in well-chaperoned cubicles on 
the upper floors. Girls watching their 
pennies would always be assured of a 
meal at a reasonable price in the cafe- 
terias managed by women who planned 
menus for proper nourishment and 
added a bit of color with dashes of 
paprika on the cottage cheese. 


Lippincott Mansion on Meetinghouse Square in Fallsington where the sign of the Blue Tri- 
angle indicates that Bucks County girls and women now have a meeting place of their own. 


TRIANGLE 
ON THE SQUARE 


by Janet Smith 


Times have changed and now Bucks 
County can boast of the first completely 
new pattern of YWCA operation. 
Housing areas are being moved out from 
the city, especially in Bucks County, 
and naturally the women and girls come 
too. For semi-rural areas with broad 
and even distribution of population and 
without specific and large urban centers, 
many city associations had to start 
thinking about a decentralized program, 
and turned to the National Advisory 
staff for advice on the best way to go 
about it. Newly built up areas wanted 
to know how to start a YWCA. Un- 
fortunately the specialists didn’t have 
the answers because there wasn’t any 
place it had been done. The National 
Headquarters at 600 Lexington Avenue 
in New York began to wonder if Bucks 
County wasn’t just the testing ground 
they were looking for. It seemed to have 
all the conditions they wanted to know 
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how to work under, and was close 
enough to keep in touch with just what 
went on as it was happening. 


In the summer of 1953, a retired 
national staff member living in Trenton, 
Blanche Best, was pressed back into 
service to find out if the women of 
Bucks wanted to be a combination of 
pioneers and guinea pigs and at the same 
time acquire a YWCA of their own. 
The women of Bucks have never been 
backward about trying something new, 
so when the question was put to a group 
of them at a luncheon in Fairless Hills, 
they agreed enthusiastically, and the 
“Bucks County Project" was launched. 


It was hard to tell what would be a 
central location and suitable office and 
program space was scarce. A second 
floor corner of the William Penn Center 
in Fallsington was rented and the YW 
blue triangle went up on the door. In 
September of '53, Elizabeth Lamborn, a 
professional staff worker with a new 
master’s degree in social group work and 
extensive program experience became 
the Executive Director. Blanche Dixon 
was installed as office secretary. 


Very soon the staff and a group of 
women who volunteered to help were 
ready to announce the first program. 
Everyone in Bucks has his own favorite 
paper, so publicity had to go in all the 
local newspapers as well as those of 
Trenton and Philadelphia. By Decem- 
ber there was a group of young women 
coming to the Center on Wednesday 
mornings, their pre-school children in 
tow, to have a congenial cup of coffee 
and to do interesting things together. 
The children had a time for themselves 
in the nursery while the women exulted 
in the first chance they'd had since mov- 
ing into the area to get out and do some- 
thing they wanted to do. Baby-sitting 
grandmothers had not come along with 
the families and regular sitters were both 
scarce and expensive. The notion comes 
upon most housewives occasionally that 
they just must get out of their homes, 
much as they love them; where would 
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Dorothea MacDowell, YWCA executive, 
who is bringing her unusual experience to 
the girls and women of Bucks County with 
the little green jeep which will soon become 
a familiar sight on the roads as she travels 
about taking the YW to many communities. 


YW-Wives enjoying a get-together at the 
home of Mrs. Virginia Olp, Fairless Hills. 
Mrs. Olp is secretary of the YW Board of 
Directors. Finding baby-sitters is no 
problem for these wives. They just pack 
up their pre-school age children and take 


be a pleasanter place to go than to a 
YWCA center? 


HIS started work on half of the 

YW’s purpose of providing programs 
for women and girls. Next came the Y- 
Teens—the clubs for girls twelve and 
over. School programs were already 
crowded into half days in most buildings 
which didn’t leave much time or space 
for a club to meet. They congregated 
in living rooms, basements, firehouses, 
or any other place they could get per- 
mission to use. One bobbysocks “‘silent 
sit-down” outside the manager’s office 
gained the Lacey Park group use of 
the housing project’s recreation room. 

A place to meet is always a problem. 
In January, Barbara Barrus was added 
to the staff as a part-time Health and 
Recreation Director. Several Slimnas- 
tics and Modern Dance classes were 
started. A group of fifteen women from 
the Newportville area had their daily 
dozen instruction in the Fergusonville 
Community Center which consisted of 
one small room with a coal stove for 
heat. The cement floor was a little cold 
but the gals brought blankets to put 
down over it. They went from Slim- 
nastics to Charm to Archery and now 
are a YW-Wives group of Newportville, 
meeting monthly and sponsoring both 
Junior and Senior Y-Teen clubs. 


T Christmas time in YW's around 

the world, it is traditional to have 
an all-association program called the 
"Hanging of the Greens". In Bucks 
County it was a family party, held in the 
large meeting rooms of the William Penn 
Center. As it turned out, those who 
came more than filled the two large 
rooms. The children making the decora- 
tions for the large tree impatiently 
waited for the arrival of Santa Claus and 
the refreshments. Everybody from 
baby to grandparent approved and so 
the Bucks County YWCA acquired its 
first tradition. 
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By January there were quite a few 
people active in the programs, but the 


Membership Committee wanted to 
spread the word a little further. Usually 
some program is arranged to bring the 
women to the YW, but after discussion 
it was decided to take the YW to the 
women instead. A whole series of 
Membership Desserts were set up as 
get-togethers in someone’s living room 
after lunch or after dinner. The hostess 
invited neighborhood friends she thought 
might be interested. One of the mem- 
bers of the Provisional YW Board came 
to explain just what this organization, 
new to Bucks County, was all about 
and to find out from them what should 
be the next new project. The results 
were more members and enough ideas 
were developed to supply the Program 
Committee with food for thought for 
some time to come. 


them along to the meetings. 


All along the experiment was the 
subject of discussion and observation. 
National officials kept dropping in as 
they were passing through. At one 
New York meeting progress reports were 
given on three new organizations— 
Bucks County, one in South Africa and 
onein Japan. There were articles about 
Bucks in the YWCA national magazine 
and the Woman's Home Companion. 
At the Eastern Regional Conference in 
Buffalo everybody wanted to know how 
things were going with the “yearlings”. 


BY April the century-old National 

Organization felt this unusual child 
that they had fostered had grown up 
enough to become a full-fledged YWCA. 
At the first members’ meeting in the 
Fairless Hills Community Center a 
member of the National Board pre- 
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Gray and maroon uniforms are as pleasing 
to the eye as the songs to the ear. 


On Wings of Song 


by James H. Perkins 


HE Lavelle Aircraft Corporation started in Newtown 

in October of 1940, and the original stockholders were 
local people who dug down in their pockets to finance a home- 
town industry. Thomas Lavelle, president of the company, 
had a deep faith in his ideal—a small factory in a small town. 
His varied experience with aircraft and his keen mechanical 
mind brought government contracts pouring over his desk. 
When the Second World War was over, Lavelle beat his swords 
into plowshares and began the manufacture of agricultural 
equipment. War came in Korea and Lavelle Aircraft by 
remachining and extending floor space were in a position to 
keep their skilled workmen busy on parts for our fighting 
planes. In peacetime again, they were able to secure sufficient 
contracts for newly designed aircraft parts to keep a force of 
150 men at work. 


F you pause for a moment near the Neshaminy Valley 

Youth Center in Newtown on Wednesday evenings, you 
will hear the rumble of basses, the tenderness of tenors, the 
lilting sweetness of sopranos and the warmth of altos blending 
in harmony. You will be listening to the Lavelle Choir at 
their weekly practice under the directorship of Richard M. 
Royer of Yardley. 


Members of Lavelle Chorus looking over a score. Left to right: 
Beth Oberndorfer, Jim Roberts, George Walker, Adie Cornell 
and Dick Royer. 


Starting in at the tender age of six to study piano, Royer 
has been active in music ever since. While in the service, 
he organized talent shows and directed the Cadet Choir at 
Corpus Christi. Out of service, he studied conducting under 
Thomas Moore at Columbia Univeristy, was student director 
of the college chorus at Murray State College and had a 
two-hour show of his own on Station WNBS. In 1954, 
Royer attended a Fred Waring Workshop at Shawnee to 
learn more about choir directing and choral arrangements. 
He has a busy life between his work at Newtown Friends 
School and keeping the Lavelle Choir rehearsing for the 
many performances they give before the public. 

Formed originally to entertain their fellow workers and 
families at Lavelle Aircraft affairs, the choir has advanced 
musically to where it is willing to tackle almost any score. 
During the holiday season, they gave Richard Worthing’s 
Christmas Cantata six times in two weeks. This is a half-hour 
program broken at intervals by the reading of the Christmas 
story. James H. Perkins, personnel manager of the Lavelle 
Corporation, has had some experience with the Langhorne 
players and he undertook to find a minister who could read 
the familiar words dramatically enough not to be over- 
shadowed by the powerful music. Unhappily he found that 
without the personality of the minister to help, the lovely 
words became a dull drone when played back on the tape 
recorder. Being versatile, he became a dramatic coach until 
he had a recording which satisfied him. 


O far the choir has given over thirty performances in Bucks 
County and nearby communities and they welcome any 

invitations to sing which will help some worthwhile cause. 
As a nonprofit organization, it cannot accept payment for 
public appearances. However, the members have selected 
the Newtown Community Welfare Council as the recipient 
of any donations which come their way. The proceeds from 
the first major program at the Pennsbury Auditorium with 
Robert Rounseville as a guest soloist were the first contribu- 
tion to the Welfare Council. 

Mr. Perkins goes along with the choir when they travel 
and makes it his business to look after the lighting arrange- 
ments, to check the singers’ maroon and gray uniforms and 
to see that the men and girls get on the rented bus for the 
trip home. When churches or Parent and Teachers Associa- 
tions have the chorus, there is usually a party after the per- 
formance and often the members are having such a gay social 
time that it is difficult to drag them away. After two young 
ladies were almost left behind, he double-checks his choir 
before the bus leaves for the long drive home. 

Membership in the group has never been restricted to 
Lavelle employees and Mr. Royer is always on the lookout 
for more good voices. So if you are addicted to singing in 
the shower, you might like to drop over to the Youth Center 
in Newtown some Wednesday night and see what it is like 
to sing with this enthusiastic group. 
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by Constance A. Ward 


new york show draws local antique dealers 


NTRODUCING our story on an- 

tiques, we ran two antiques pictures 
in our COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 
picture-feature in the December issue 
of the Traveler. One of these showed a 
Bucks County exhibitor in the big 
D.A.R. Antiques Show in Alexandria, 
Virginia, the other was a Bob Stevens 
candid-camera shot of a group of people 
at a country sale in the County, and 
we hoped that the readers might be 
able to identify “the dismayed-looking 
gentleman" in the center of this one. 
Mary McGroggan of The Wishing 
Well on Route 202 at New Britain has 
given us the names of most of the 
group as have a number of other readers 
who have phoned or written in. 

"There's been a regular buzz-buzz 
ever since the December Traveler came 
out," she says. "'Just about everyone 
spotted Mac's picture."—Mrs. Elmer 
Funk, of Swamp Road, Old Dublin 
Pike on Fountainville Hill, whose hus- 
band works for the Brown Boys, 
auctioneers, reports the same; “ ‘Did 
you see your picture?' they keep asking 
me," she tells us. 

“The dismayed-looking gentleman" 
in Bob's photo is Rocco Piliero of 
Parkland, better known among his 
friends and all of the collectors and 
antique dealers hereabouts as ‘“Topsy”’ 
whose fabulous antique shop is on the 
highway right across from the Speedway 
at Langhorne. Mrs. Funk stands beside 
him in the picture, "Mac", Richard 
McGroggan, of The Wishing Well 
at the other side. We hope, one day, 
to run a good picture of auctioneer 
Morell Brown, for Mrs. Funk tells us 
that he didn’t think the camera did 
him justice, lopping off the top of his 
head in this picture taken at an Estate 
sale in Center Bridge. 

Country auctions seem to flourish on 
summer days, with winter-time es- 
pecially set for big Antique Exhibits, 
nation-wide. Our local dealers are 
making a mark for Bucks County this 
winter, presenting its choice antiques in 
the big out-of-State shows where invi- 
tations to exhibit are coveted by dealers 
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from coast-to-coast. 


Three County dealers, and Henry 
Clay's just-over-the-border, have rec- 
ently returned from exhibiting in the 
spectacular Seventh Regiment Armory 
Antiques show in New York where 
exhibitors can drive their trucks right 
in to their booths to unload. This 
show, presented by East Side House, 
Inc., as a benefit for the East Side House 
Settlement, Stepney Camp and the 
Winifred Wheeler Day Nursery, was 
enhanced by the Bucks County dis- 


plays. Rowland’s Antiques from 
Buckingham showed collectors’ items. 
They specialize in early soft-paste 


porcelains and among the fine old things 
from far and wide that they exhibited 
were some choice bits of old pewter and 
an especially fine walnut pewter-display 
cupboard. Jean and Margaret Doug- 
las who moved to their shop in New 
Hope from Kent, Connecticut, in 1949, 
exhibited some of their treasures. 
Notable among these were some 1770 
soft-paste figurines, some early Wedge- 
wood, and English Stump-work, his- 
torical and Biblical scenes embroidered 
on silk in the 1650's. Bob Selby 
Associates showed fine blown glass, 
spatter-ware, Pennsylvania chalk figures 
—many interesting things—but their 
show-piece was a 1740 very rare pewter- 
cupboard in pine and their most 
unusual display was an 18th Century 
walking-bicycle with two wheels, frame- 
work and no pedals! 

Invited to exhibit at the big Wash- 
ington, D. C. Antiques Show at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel, David Sheedy of the 
Distelbird represented Bucks County 
with another display of attention- 
arresting items. Holding to his belief 
that rare objects are more important 
than merely old objects to collectors, 
one of his chief displays in Washington 
was a collection of toy automobiles. 

The Crawfords of Cintra on Route 
202 at York Road, are attending the 
8th Annual Antiques Forum at Williams- 
burg, Virginia which carries through 
February 3rd. 


Antique Hunter 


Pamela Minford of New Hope is 
getting ready to exhibit in New York's 
Madison Square Show in March. This 
doesn't mean that she's just selecting 
what to show, it means she's working. 
Pam has made a name for herself in 
cabinet-work. She not only restores 
antiques, but she makes very fine 
reproductions out of 150-year-old lum- 
ber. One of the colorful sights in New 
Hope is Pam swinging across the Stock- 
ton Avenue bridge in Bermuda shorts 
carrying a can of shellac from her 
Ferry Street workshop to her Mechanic 
Street display rooms. She also has 
a branch shop, The Crossroads, in 
Toms River, N.J. 

Another New Hope Antiques shop 
with a branch shop is the Shepard’s 
Pink House. They left in January to 
re-open their winter shop in the Co- 
quina Hotel at Ormond Beach, Florida. 
When they close there in April they will 
fly to Scotland and the Continent on an 
antiques-buying trip. Among the fine 
imports that they took to Florida are 
some early paintings and most unusual 
wool ship-embroideries done by the 
old-time sailors while they went around 
the Horn. 

Following the successful Bucks County 
Antiques Show in Yardley the end of 
January, with eighteen exhibitors and 
many delighted visitors, Christine P. 
Horn says that her March show, March 
25-26-27, to be held in Newtown, is 
being sponsored by the Newtown 
Auxiliary of the Lower Bucks County 
Hospital as a benefit for the Hospital. 

Christopher Welter of Washington 
Square Antiques has a bright word 
to say about business; he planned to 
go abroad in the fall on a buying trip 
but he was kept so busy selling that he 
couldn’t get off. Now he’s getting a 
restin Florida. And Morton B. Tobias 
of The House of Tobys, Lahaska, 
who is abroad now on an antique- 
jewelry buying trip, tells us that he'd 
planned to go to Northern Africa but 
he had to give up that idea because he 
just didn't own any bullet-proof vest 
or pants. 
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OLD BOOKS 
ON NEW 
SHELVES 


a library emerges 


from a story-hour 


by Lee Garb 


Mrs. Thurman Gates, Literature Division, reads to group of Levittown children 
at the Story Hour. The Library evolved from just such a Story Hour. 
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HE Levittown Public Library is 

as unique as the community it 
serves. It has grown steadily in every 
direction since its inception in 1953, 
and unlike many organizations that 
after a time find themselves with a full 
set of officers and directors but prac- 
tically no membership, the Library 
Council executive board recently had 
to send out a long, loud call for help 
from the citizens of Levittown for 
administrative assistance. The Levit- 
town Public Library had simply out- 
grown its governing body. 


Originally the brainchild of Ulrich 
Frank and his wife, Ruth, the Library 
began when they arranged a meeting 
with Dorothy and David Fisler, Harriet 
and Joseph Goldberg, and Gerald 
Roeser, chairman of the Fallsington 
Library Council. A member of the 
Pennsylvania State Extension Service 
was also invited for consultation on the 
advisability of a connection with the 
Fallsington Free Library. 


The spokesman for the State advised 
against this, citing as his reason the 
frictions that might arise from such a 
merger. He explained that the people 
in the older sections had different goals 
and ideals from those of the newcomers 
to the County. But the two groups felt 
differently. Mr. Roeser took the op- 
posite view entirely and said that he 
felt such a move might provide an 
excellent opportunity to further under- 
standing between the old and the new. 

The Levittowners were thrilled with 
tthe warmth of his welcome and despite 
the dire predictions, that meeting re- 
sulted in the formation of a Levittown 
Station of the Fallsington Free Library 
with the loan of four hundred books 
from the parent organization. 


The Levittown Civic Association ar- 
ranged for a room in the old Watts 
house on the Tullytown Road which 
serves as a Civic Center and work was 
begun. Forty volunteers were re- 
cruited almost immediately and the 
project was brought to the attention of 
all of Levittown's residents. Many of 
them who had always taken a Free 
Public Library with its numerous 
branches for granted, suddenly realized 
with a shock that because Levittown 
was not an incorporated municipality it 
could not come under the National 
Library Act. If Levittowners wanted a 
library, it was entirely up to them to 
provide one. 


And that Levittowners indeed wanted 
a library was obvious by the feverish 
activity that became routine both day 
and night. While the men scrambled 
around putting up bookshelves, picking 
up and refurnishing donated tables, 
chairs and desks, their wives sorted and 
catalogued the books that poured in, 
Working in the unheated building be. 
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came increasingly difficult as the late 
summer turned into fall, but while their 
snow-suited toddlers played with dis- 
carded book jackets, the volunteers 
finally finished the job and in late 
October the Library was ready to open 
for business. 


By this time the Goldbergs had been 
co-chairmen for several weeks after 
succeeding the Franks, and they started 
a Great Books Discussion Group for 
the community. Story hours for child- 
ren were inaugurated by the Literature 
Division of the Federated Women’s 
Club of Levittown and these became a 
popular institution with the four to 
eight-year-old group. 

In March the Goldbergs resigned in 
order to devote their full attention to 
the Great Books Club which they still 
direct, and the Library continued to 
function as a service with no immediate 
plans for the future until it closed for 
the summer in June of 1954. 


Meanwhile, new residents were mov- 
ing into Levittown at the rate of seventy 
families a week, and since the expected 
final population is sixty thousand, the 
set-up forebode future inadequacy to 
say the least. When the Library re- 
opened the following September, Evalyn 
and Donald McCargar took over the 
co-chairmanship and a new campaign 
for growth was begun. The McCargars 
decided that the first step in this di- 
rection should be the severing of all 
connection with the Fallsington Free 
Library. There were many good reasons 
for this; the most important being the 
fact that a school board subsidy to the 
parent organization forbade any fund- 
raising on the part of the Levittown 
Station and funds were sorely needed. 


Both groups recognized that the idea 
of a community of seven hundred 
residents such as Fallsington attempting 
the continued maintenance of a station 
in Levittown would be ridiculous and in 
November of 1954 the merger came to 
anend. At that time a letter was sent 
to the many organizations in Levittown 
explaining the move. It also stated, 
“We part with Fallsington on the best 
of terms, realizing our debt to that 
friendly community." 


This letter, which at the time had 
been merely a routine way of informing 
Levittowners of what was happening, 
became the key to the entire operation 
a year later. After the break, many 
means of support were looked into. 
Richard L. Geruso, Director of the 
Levittown Public Recreation Associa- 
tion, who had taken a keen personal 
interest in the Library, offered the 
suggestion that a Library Council be 
formed which could solicit support from 
the civic, service and social groups in 
the community. Such a Council was 
set up and Mr. Geruso became a member 
along with head librarian, Mary Bret- 
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Evelyn McCargar (with hat), Co-Chairman of Literature Division of Federated 
Women's Club of Levittown shown with Serito Worley, one of 63 Levittown women 


who work as volunteers. 


Ulrich Frank, one of the founders, is gratified at use high school students are making 
of library. They drop in for reference work and. stay to do home-work. 


schneider, Charles Fink, Jane Wagnon, 
Emily Rivers and Esther Podolsky. 

The new set-up worked beautifully. 
Donations of books increased and fund- 
raising projects were started all the way 
from Mrs. Wolf's second-grade class in 
the Penn Valley School to the Levittown 
Civic Association. Then, suddenly the 
Levittown Public Library started to 
snowball into a real problem. It over- 
flowed into another room at the Civic 
Center and still felt cramped. 

The volunteers classified books until 
they were ready to drop and still the 
donated books piled up for processing. 
Once again the workers' husbands spent 
night after night building shelves until 
there was no space anywhere for more; 
but they couldn't catch up with the 
books. And through it all, borrowers 
turned away in disappointment because 
the Library couldn't provide the par- 


ticular book they were looking for. 

It was obvious that the organization 
had outgrown the Civic Center and a 
larger home was needed. In March of 
last year the Council was supplied with 
the answer. Again, temporarily, but 
fine for the time being. The Emilie 
Shopping Center had been completed 
at Five Points and William Seitchik, 
owner of its huge Towne Pharmacy, 
offered the basement of his building. 
By this time the hammer and saw 
activity had become routine, and in 
short order partitioning was constructed, 
shelves provided and new smart tables 
built. The room, fifty by twenty feet 
in size, was enhanced by rotating ex- 
hibits by the Levittown Artists Associa- 
tion and the Levittown Camera Club. 
Fluorescent lighting was installed and a 
children’s corner provided. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Lingohocken’s President, 
Charles E. Lindberg, is 

as adept at fire 

fighting as he is at 
refinishing antique furniture 
at his shop in Penn’s Park. 


Call 
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Some of the members of Lingohocken Fire 
Company and their ladies smile for the 
camera. The membership list is an im- 
posing one: A. Stover Landes, Jr., Chief ; 
Emmor Stiner, Ist Asst. Chief; Albert 
H. Schaffer, 2nd Asst. Chief; Harold S. 
DeCoursey, Ch. Eng.; J. Edward. Sam- 
sel, Lt. & Trustee; Walter W. Robson, 
Lt.; Charles E. Lindberg, Pres. & 
Trustee; Raymond F. Bassett, Vice- 
Pres.; Calvin D. Smith, Sec.; Francis 
Soden, Treas.; Vance C. Gallagher, 


Trustee; Charles H. Linde, Fire Police 
Captain; Samuel L. Smith, Robert W. 
Elliott, Thomas Simmers, Walter Miil, 
Leslie M. Slack, Howard I. Reed, Sr., 
John H. Gurt, Albert E. Pfeiffer, Edward 
B. Blumrick, Joseph Gorski, Charles 
Goodman, Walter W. Gorski, Daniel A. 
Frederick, Howard J. Reed, Jr., Wilson 
C. Varcoe, Eugene Cutshall, Bruce R. 
Brown, John Keller, Edward Glinkowski, 
Orden Almanrode, Kelly Dishman, 
George Wilson, Herbert Lee. 


Lingohocken -- URGENT! 


HOOoooOOO00000O00 goes the 

fire siren in the county—it sends 
a shiver down the spines of those who 
hear it. It can be a fire ravaging the 
home or barn of a friend, a factory or a 
garage where neighbors earn their 
livings. If you are driving along a road, 
you search the sky for a plume of smoke 
and breath a sigh of relief when you find 
itis not your home. In fifty-seven com- 
munities in Bucks County, there are 
fire companies whose men drop what- 
ever they are doing to respond to the 
Fire Call. 

"Typical of all of these in the best sense 
of the word, in the small town of 
Wycombe in Wrightstown Township, 
there is a volunteer company known as 
the Lingohocken Fire Company. The 
village was originally called Lingo- 
hocken until the railroad went through 
in 1891 and a postoffice was established. 
For a few years it became Walton and 
finally Wycombe, a familiar name in 
England. When the fire company was 
organized, it was decided to adopt the 
old Indian name. 
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The first meeting to form a fire com- 
pany was held in the Thompson Hotel 
on August 6, 1913. Charles E. Wood- 
mansee was the first president. He was 
editor of the Wycombe Herald (1899- 
1915), a newspaper about the size of the 
New Hope Gazette, which was giving 
the Doylestown Intelligencer a run for 
its money. Harry F. Molloy was made 
Vice-President with Albert J. Thomp- 
son, Secretary, and Dr. Charles L. Ley, 
Treasurer. Edward R. Kirk, Heil J. 
Quinn and Amos S. Bennett were the 
trustees. The first fire chief was J. 
Thomas Slack. In those days each vil- 
lage had its own assistant chief because 
telephones were a rarity. Roads were 
kept clear in winter by the farmers who 
worked out their county taxes by shovel- 
ling snow. 


Among the charter members still alive 
today are J. Carroll Molloy, Wilmer 
Stiner (father of first assistant chief), 
Clarence Smith, Ralph Price, Evan 
Schaffer (father of second assistant 
chief), William Morgan, Willard Crout- 


by Hazel M. Gover 


hamel (Wycombe Freight Agent since 
1902). 


These men, along with several others, 
went around the countryside including 
part of Buckingham Township, all of 
Wrightstown Township and the north- 
ern part of Upper Makefield Township 
and by September 15 had collected 
$1196 to buy equipment. James Boyd 
& Brothers, of Philadelphia, equipped 
a Buick chassis with fire-fighting appar- 
atus and the new fire company had a 
fire truck which cost them a total of 
$1928.50. The truck was housed in 
Thompson’s Mill and the fire gong was 
a ring of iron from a locomotive. It 
was fastened to a tree near the mill and 
hammered lustily when a fire call came 
in. 


Mr. Crouthamel recalls that there 
were about ten fires a year in those days 
and when a miller ran out to beat on 
the iron ring, everyone from Wycombe 
ran to the mill to see the fire engine start 
out and to find out where the fire was. 
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On January 13, 1914, when Doyles- 
town called for help, the firemen made 
their first call out of the community. 
That old and tried Doylestown Fire 
Company was so pleased with the ser- 
vices of the freshmen in the game that 
a check for $25.00 was awarded to them 
by the Borough Council and their 
competence as firemen was written up 
in the local papers. 


HEN a fire starts, people within a 

five-mile radius of Wycombe call 
Wycombe 3501, a telephone reserved 
for fire calls. This number rings in 
three locations: during the day at the 
general store of Abel S. Landes & Son 
where Chief A. Stover Landes, Jr., is at 
work and at night in two homes. These 
phones are never left without someone 
to answer them. Mrs. John Doe may 
be terrified at the crackling of flames in 
her walls but she must keep her wits 
about her until she can tell the fireman 
where the fire is, what kind it is, and 
how the fire apparatus can locate her. 
If the fire is not visible from the road, 
she must run down her lane or driveway 
so the driver will not waste time looking 
for the fire, as sometimes happens. 

There is a button on these phones 
which sets off the alarm at the firehouse. 
When the siren blows, switches are 
thrown on machinery, gasoline pumps 
shut off, saws, hammers and paint 
brushes are dropped, and at night warm 
blankets are tossed aside as the firemen 
answer the call. They start their cars 
or if they live close enough, they run. 
The first man in picks up the red tele- 
phone and is immediately in touch with 
the person who answered the call. He 
writes the pertinent information on the 
blackboard and climbs into his uniform 
and boots, puts on his helmet, opens the 
wide doors of the firehouse and starts 
the motor of the first piece of apparatus 
to leave. As soon as one more man is 
ready away they go. This fire truck is 
equipped with everything the firemen 
will need,—fire-fighting tools, sufficient 
water to hold the fire until the pumper 
itself arrives, booster pump, flood-lights, 
first aid kit, rescue equipment for fire- 
men who might succumb to smoke or 
suffer a heart attack. As soon as suffic- 
ient men have arrived at the firehouse 
to man the pumper, it leaves and the 
first piece of apparatus is then used as 
a stand-by using its searchlights where 
necessary. The remaining firemen wait 
at the firehouse with the third piece of 
apparatus until they learn whether they 
are needed. 

The first fire company to arrive at a 
fire is in charge and this protocol is as 
rigidly observed as at a diplomatic din- 
ner in Washington. The fire chief can 
tell immediately whether he must have 
assistance from other county fire com- 
panies. 

The first duty of firemen is to save 
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life, whether human or animal, then to 
fight the fire. Wrestling with a fat 
porker who does not want to be dis- 
turbed is no fun on a cold freezing night. 
Firemen do not attempt to render first 
aid to any fire victims, — that is the job 
of the Second Alarmers and Rescue 
Squads. One such company comes from 
Willow Grove, another can be called on 
in Souderton or Lambertville. There 
is a similar group of men and women 
in the lower part of the County known 
as the Bucks County Rescue Squad. 
These rescue units are supported in part 
by the volunteer fire companies through- 
out the county and by volunteer contri- 
butions. 

The rescue squads consist of people 
experienced in first aid or assistance in 
more serious injuries. Also their com- 
pact kitchens are the scenes of efficient 
activity and hot, appetizing meals are 
prepared and served to the firemen when 
fighting a fire extends over a long period. 
Handling heavy hose, moving equip- 
ment and chopping through walls to 
get at the heart of a fire burns up energy 
and the fireman must have food. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary lends a hand as 
well. They make hot coffee, hot choco- 
late and gather up warm dry clothing 
which they take to the men. They 
always have a supply of chocolate bars 
to hand out, and dry cigarettes when the 
men take a breather. 

Sightseers were once a problem and 
too many fires burned too long because 
men and women who wanted to watch 
the flames against a night sky would 
clog the roads and even park in the long 
single lanes leading to the scene of 
action. Most fire companies, including 
Lingohocken, have a group of men, not 
necessarily firemen, who act as fire 
police. These men answer the same 
fire call, but their duty is to keep traffic 
moving and to keep a road or lane free 
for the fire engines. They have author- 
ity to arrest anyone who refuses to com- 
ply with their orders. So much publicity 
has been given to the crippling of the 
effectiveness of fire companies by 


thoughtless gaping at another’s mis- 
fortune that now unless a motorist has 
some duty to perform, he keeps right on 
going about his business. 


"THERE are thirty active firemen in 
the Lingohocken Fire Company; 
fifty per cent live in Wycombe and the 
rest within two miles. Becoming a 
fireman is much more than putting on 
a red shirt, mounting the engine, tearing 
down the roads blowing the siren. It is 
hard, gruelling work. The State of 
Pennsylvania provides an instructor for 
fire school courses, one for the rookies 
and the other for experienced men as a 
refresher. These courses last three 
months, with the men attending one 
night a week plus time spent in studying. 
During the winter months, there are 
constant drills in the use of hand ex- 
tinguishers, ladders, making hose con- 
nections and instruction in rolling hose, 
how to enter a building, how to work off 
a ladder. In the summer the men drill 
under actual smoke and fire conditions. 
These educational and practice pro- 
grams are invaluable to the men. By 
the time the rookie first reaches the 
scene of an actual fire he is completely 
familiar with his tools and a knowledge 
of the proper method for handling a 
particular problem. There are many 
more problem fires now than there used 
to be and each one requires a special 
method of attack. Plastics and synthe- 
tic materials are part of every home, 
there are more chemicals in use, oil is 
standard fuel for furnaces. : 
There are over a thousand families in 
the area for which this company is 
responsible. Each man must have à 
clear idea of the roads and the shortest 
route to get to the fire. The chief, his 
assistants and any of the men who are 
around gather at the table many nights 
in the year and plan what they would do 
if a certain building caught on fire. 
They work this problem over from every 
Continued on page 38 


Fire Chief A. Stover Landes, Jr., makes a 
sale in hisfather's general storein Wycombe. 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


OW many of you readers know of 
the North Penn Field and Con- 
servation Club, Inc., a strictly Sporting 
Dog organization active in the County? 
Let me tell you about the club and its 
wonderful work in keeping open a year- 
round training area that is also a place 
of refuge for our furred and feathered 
friends. 

The idea for the club was conceived 
by six dog owners, about October, 1949, 
and formally organized in January, 
1950. It originally included Hound and 
Bird Dog men and has continued with 
the two groups working in harmony. 
To have American Kennel Club ap- 
proval of their trials, the club has had 
to separate the breeds and their activi- 
ties. It was found wise to subdivide, 
forming the North Penn Beagle Club 
and the Bucks County Pointer Club, 
both a part of the parent organization. 
The club was incorporated in 1952. 

After obtaining State approval and a 
training permit, the North Penn Field 
and Conservation Club started using 
the grounds of the Carney Farm, situ- 
ated along the Tohickon Creek at 
Kellers Church. In the first few years 
there were many interesting activities, 
including a Dog Show held at the Bux- 
Mont Horse Show Grounds in Perkasie; 
numerous picnics, ox-roasts and social 
events such as dinners with guest 
speakers. With a greater influx of 
members than was felt wise, the club 
decided to limit the membership to two 
hundred and new members are now 
accepted only as vacancies occur. 

In 1952, the club transferred its 
permit to the Braungardt and Ciarlo 
Farms, northeast of Perkasie, along the 
Three Mile Run; a more beautiful spot 
would be hard to find. The grounds 
are ideal for Beagle and Bird Dog Trials. 
The natural slope into the bird field, 
the location where the birds are released, 
makes it possible for spectators to sit 
in their cars and watch the most ex- 
citing part of each stake in comfort. 


HE club runs an average of six Bird 

Dog trials a year at which from 
forty to fifty birds, usually pheasants, 
are released. There are about eight 
Beagle Trials annually releasing ten 
dozen cottontails. To maintain an 
adequate food supply for these wild 
creatures, grain is planted, so the work 
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by Dorothy M. Poisker 


done is far-reaching in its effects upon 
wildlife in the County. Since none of 
this game is shot on the grounds and 
the refuge is closed even to the member- 
ship for training during November, 
you can well imagine the benefit this 
program is to all sportsmen in the upper 
end of the County. 


IN 1954, the club was able to purchase 

one hundred and twenty-four acres 
of land in Haycock Township, three 
miles north of Weisel. At this time the 
grounds are nearly paid off, a wonderful 
achievement in so many ways. Only 
those who did the work can realize the 
hours of back-breaking labor put into 
clearing these acres. It will take sev- 
eral years before this site is just as the 
members want it and I understand they 
are building a club house at this location. 
Charles L. Sterner, Perkasie, retiring 
as President this year, tells me with a 
deep feeling of pride that the Weisel 
site will eventually be equal to any in 
the State and the members have hopes 
that one day it will top them all. The 
leadership in the club has been of the 
best and no organization can be better 
than the men who are at the helm. In 
this respect, the North Penn group 
has had more than its share of good 
fortune. Bud Sterner has pilotedfthe 
club affairs since its inception and to 


Ray Johnson, Quakertown, as Secre- 
tary for the same number of years, the 
club owes a great debt of gratitude. A 
special bouquet should go to Dalton 
M. Kern, Sellersville, Judge of Field 
Trials, and a Pointer Breeder, who has 
acted as Field Chairman for all of the 
Bird Dog activities and whose en- 
thusiasm for the club is boundless. The 
club starts 1956 with Ray Johnson as 
President, Phillip Braungardt as Vice- 
President, William Crozier, Telford, 
as Corresponding Secretary, Dalton 
Kerns as Recording Secretary, and 
Richard Peischel,WOuakertown, as 


Treasurer. 


NOT the least of the benefits the club 

offers to all sportsmen is the fine 
way in which the members play host to 
visiting organizations throughout the 
year. They welcome not only local 
Field Trialers, but through their hos- 
pitality have made a part of the beauty 
and natural resources of the County 
known to many who come great dis- 
tances to run their dogs on the grounds. 
AMONG the Beagle members, several 

have bred or developed American 
Kennel Club Champions of Record’ 
The lucky (or should I say hard work- 
ing) ones are Ray Johnson, with his 
13-inch female, Fd.Ch. Ron Don Snow- 
ball; Gus Hittebeidle, with his 15-inch 
male, Fd.Ch. Hereford Spot; and 
Russel Musselman who is the breeder 
and trainer of Fd.Ch. Thousand Acres 
Ace. Mr. Musselman tells me he has 
sold this fine 15-inch fellow to the 
Lou Haven Kennels, East Aurora, New 
York, where he continues to make 
Beagle history. In his string he is at 
present running Thousand Acres Guards- 
man, a two-year old son of Snowball, 
who is well on his way to the coveted 
Championship, and Thousand Acres 
Pretty Girl, the Dam of Ace. 


Members of the North Penn Beagle Club proudly display their prize Beagles, (back 
(Front row): Messrs. Hitte- 


row): Messrs. Lockridge, Johnson and Musselman. 
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the world’s fastest bird 


nests in the county--- 


he other day, while motoring in the 

vicinity of Newtown, I noticed a 
hawk saillow across the highway and start 
quartering a nearby pasture. I would 
have thought no more about it had not 
my companion asked: "What kind of 
a bird is that?" 

"A hawk," I replied with authority, 
hoping I would not be asked to identify 
the species. 

“A chicken hawk?” 

“‘N-no—not exactly,’ I replied 
"Many people think all hawks are 
‘chicken hawks'—either big ones or 
little ones. No such thing as a chicken 
hawk. That one is a... .w-well let's 
see. Could be a..." And suddenly I 
realized how little I remembered about 
hawks. I made a mental note to do a 
little research on the subject. And 
what's more, when I got home, I did 
tool—and amassed enough facts to 
enable me to hold forth on the subject 
for several miles the next time I see one 
cross the highway. 


Photo by Fran Hall, National Audubon Society 
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Winged Raptors 
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Bucks County 


Contrary to Gertrude Stein’s delivery 
—a hawk is a hawk is a hawk—a hawk 
is a member of the order which orni- 
thologists call “Diurnal Birds of Prey.” 
“Diurnal”, according to my dictionary, 
means daytime as opposed to nocturnal. 
So right off the bat I found out that 
hawks are birds of prey that hunt by 
day while owls are birds of prey that 
hunt by night, with a couple of ex- 
ceptions that I can think of off-hand— 
the Great Gray Owl and the Snowy Owl 
which also hunt by day (There is no 
night during the summer in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun). 

The Diurnal Birds of Prey are broken 
down into various groups, depending on 
their characteristics, such as the swift 
Accipiters or bird hawks, the sluggishly 
soaring Buteos or buzzard hawks, the 
lightning-fast Falcons, the graceful 
Kites, the Harriers, the Ospreys or fish 
hawks, the Caracaras. I was glad to 
see that no less an authority than 
John Birchard May, former Director of 
Ornithology of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Agriculture, admits that 
hawks ''. . .are difficult of exact identi- 
fication when viewed at some distance 
in the field." I felt better about muffing 
that so-called "chicken hawk". He 
was definitely some distance out over the 
field when I took a second look at him 
and, besides, the windows of my car 
were rolled up. 

In view of the fact that even the 
authorities admit that hawks are hard 
to tell apart I decided to concentrate on 
the Bucks County variety instead of 
wandering too far afield and winding 
up with something out of a bad dream 
like a Guadalupe Caracara which, by 
the way, is now extinct "at the hands of 


man . 


The Red-Tailed Hawk is not the fierce 
predator he appears to be in this 

unusual photo of a live bird. He 

soars lazily over Bucks County 

looking for meadow mice and only 

rarely raids the barnyard. 


by Jock Francine 


Right here and now I would like to 
toss out a startling bit of information. 
If left to their own devices—or as a 
certain authority put it: “if their 
fecundity was not disturbed"—one pair 
of meadow mice could conceivably wind 
up with one million descendants in a 
year's time! Twenty-three million 
pounds of vegetable matter would be 
required to feed this bustling family 
for one year. We could come up with 
comparatively staggering figures if we 
were dealing with members of the 
insect world. In view of the prodigious 
number of rodents and insects consumed 
by Diurnal Birds of Prey we should 
hardly begrudge them a chicken dinner 
occasionally—providing it isn't out of 
our own barnyard! 

Enough people felt this way about 
hawks and eagles to get together and 
establish Hawk Mountain Sanctuary in 
the Kittatinny Mountains, some thirty 
miles west of Allentown. Every year 
12,000 or more visitors from all over the 
continent motor to Hawk Mountain to 
observe thousands of birds of prey in a 
single day on their southbound migra- 
tion. Before the sanctuary was estab- 
lished in 1934 hundreds of hawks and 
eagles were killed and maimed by 
gunners every weekend during the 
migration. A lot of harmful rodents 
propagated as a result and cost the 
farmers considerably more in lost grain 
than the value of a few chickens. 

The hawks largely responsible for 
incurring the wrath of farmers because 
of their taste for chicken are the Acci- 
piters, swift-flying hawks with rounded 
wings and long tails. In flight they 
make four or five flaps and a glide, and 
seldom soar. They are found usually 
in woodlands, and rocket through the 
trees after their prey like a runaway jet. 
Some people call them “Blue Darters” 
because of their speed. In Bucks County 
they are represented by the Goshawk, 
the Sharp-Shinned Hawk and the Coop- 
ers Hawk. All thtee are persona non 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


A “shinny hockey" game 

at Washington Crossing Park 

on a recent chilly afternoon. 

Hockey in the County 

may not have the finesse 

that it has in Madison Square Garden 
but it sure ts fun! 


Bob Muir, popular master and coach 

at Solebury Prep, and his wife, Margo, 

who also teaches at the school, 

enjoy the scenery along the St. Lawrence River 
during their vacation. 

Word reaches the Traveler 

that Bob's first novel 

has found a publisher. 


Lee Starr (left), General Manager 
of Pomeroy's and newly elected President 
of the Levittown Businessmen’s Association 
is congratulated by Earl Owen, 

General Manager of J. C. Penny 

and retiring President 

of the Association. 

Looking on are: 

Ralph Bond, Vice President 

and Bill Kline, Secretary. 


Panel discussion on establishment 

of a County Library 

held at the Langhorne Library last month. 
Left to Right: Edward W. Barnsley, 
Mrs. F. N. Jenness, 

Rees J. Frescoln (moderator), 

Henry Ray and Dr. Morton Botel. 


William Penn Center, Fallsington 

— Happy Hours Club. Mrs. Selma von Blum, 
one of the volunteer workers ! 
at the Center acts as hostess. 

This is the Golden Age Group 
whose membership is restricted 

to those aged threescore (or more). 
The gentleman in the light suit 
either carries his years well 

or is a “ringer”. 

He is Louis Paulmier, 

staff member at the Center. 


Still a familiar chore 

in Bucks County on a winter's day 
— and before breakfast at that! 
This scene was snapped 

at Mechanicsville. 


3 0 A R, D people seen around the county 


Gymnastics are becoming popular 
in Lower Bucks as witness 

this young aerialist 

flying like the man on the trapeze. 
Instructor George Sperling 

stands ready to catch Raymond Myers 
of the Bristol YMCA gym team. 


A joint meet of the Huntingdon Valley Hunt 
and the Rosetree Hunt 

was held at the estate 

of Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Birrell, Solebury. 

A field of approximately sixty huntsmen 

had a fine day's sport but unfortunately 

the fox stayed home. 


The County's got a movie company too 
— George Kent and Ralph Charles 

of Triad. Productions, New Hope, 

on location during the filming 

of a motion picture on milk production 
for the Lehigh Valley Cooperative. 


Winners at Mrs. Kenneth Stedman's 
Mad Hatter party in Doylestown: 
Mrs. Gregory Bradford, Forest Grove, 
Mrs. Chester Ely, Newtown, 

Mrs. Harold Green, Wrightstown, 
Mrs. Lardner Morris, Bristol, 

Mrs. Mary Helen Fretz, Doylestown, 
and our Mrs. Leonard Gover 
(leaning on chair), Rushland. 


Some people say 

they don’t know where we live. 

Here is the home of the Traveler 

at 75 Shewell Avenue, 

opposite the Doylestown Fire 

Company, snapped as the February issue 
went to press. 


“Muna”, Hunt Bros, Circus elephant, 
shows off her bag of tricks 

before an appreciative audience 

of youngsters and adults 

on New Year's Day 

at Echo Falls Farm, Solebury. 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


BERT SMITH’S 


Doylestown Cycle 
& Sport Shon 
SCHOOL AND CLUB 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL SPORTS 


The Best in Fishing & Camping Supplies 
Raleigh & Schwinn Bicycle Sales & Service 


Distributor For Spalding, Rawlings 
& Wilson Athletic Equipment 


15 W. OAKLAND AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 3209 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. — PHONE 2-0129 


You can be sure of quality 
if they're MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


winged raptors con't 


grata around a barnyard. These are 
the so-called "chicken hawks". 
Unfortunately, the hawk that usually 
gets tagged with this black label is 
rather a harmless fellow called a Red- 
Tailed Hawk who subsists mainly on 
harmful rodents. He is a member of 
the Buteo Group which includes eagles 
and vultures and which are large and 
sluggish in appearance, with broad 
wings and fan-like tails. You see him 
soaring over the open countryside in 
the County—very much like his cousins 
the Turkey Vultures, many of whom 
roost in the tall trees along the Delaware 
in the spring, a mile below Bowman’s 
Tower. In April and May the trees are 
black with Turkey Vultures, repulsive- 
looking but beneficial scavengers which 
seem to do most of their dining across 
the river in Jersey (There is a pig farm 
below Lambertville on the River Road). 


The "singing hawk" or Red-Should- 
ered Hawk is also a member of the 
Buteos or Buzzard Hawks. He is the 
hawk that utters a high-pitched Kee-u 
Kee-u in the early spring. Another 
member occasionally seen in Bucks 
County during the winter is the Rough- 
Legged Hawk, he of the heavily feathered 
legs who does his hunting at dusk, 
suggestive of some great owl. And yet 
another is the smallest of the Buteos, 
the Broad-Winged Hawk. 

All the Buteos or soaring hawks are 
considered beneficial and play an im- 
portant role in rodent control and help 
break up that million-member meadow 
mouse family. 


There is only one representative of 
the Harrier Group of Hawks in North 
America and that is the Marsh Hawk. 
If you see a large hawk with a white 
rump zigzagging low across a marsh or 
farmland—that's the Harrier. His 
flight has been compared to that of a 
sea gull—slow, indirect, with deliberate 
wingbeats. Whether or not he is 
beneficial depends on what he is looking 
for in the way of a meal. Muskrat 
farmers are not too keen on him. 


The most glamorous of all the hawks, 
especially now that the new Air Force 
Academy has adopted it as its official 
mascot, is the Peregrine Falcon or Duck 
Hawk, the American representative of 
the bird used in the days of chivalry 
for what was then considered the sport 
of kings—falconry. The duck hawk is 
one of the fastest, if not the fastest 
bird in the world, having been clocked 
in a dive at 180 miles per hour! Ac- 
cording to Bucks County ornithologist 
George MacReynolds, it nests on the 
almost inaccessible northerly exposed 
rocks of the The Narrows in Bucks 
County on the Delaware River, and 
one oologist (collector of birds' eggs) 
lost his life there attempting to collect 


duck hawk eggs in 1913 when he fell 
365 feet from Top Rock. This fierce 
sky marauder, which strikes its prey 
like a thunderbolt, courses occasionally 
across the County's farms and wood- 
lands and is a real coup for the bird 
watcher. 

The Sparrow Hawk is often met with 
around the County, usually perched 
on a telephone pole, is also a falcon. 
He is the smallest and the most bril- 
liantly colored of all our hawks, re- 
sembling the European Kestrel in 
appearance and habits much more than 
he does the European Sparrow Hawk 
which enjoys an unsavory reputation 
across the Atlantic. Along with the 
Osprey, the Killy Hawk, as the Sparrow 
Hawk is sometimes called from his cry, 
has taken fairly kindly to civilization 
and is said to be the only hawk that 
will use a bird house for a nesting site. 

The Osprey or Fish Hawk is a familiar 
sight hovering over the Delaware as 
one drives along the river towards 
Yardley and Morrisville. He is often 
mistaken for a Bald Eagle by those not 
in the know but no eagle wears an all- 
white waistcoat as does the osprey. 
Speaking of eagles, which an osprey 
doesn’t do except in the most virulent 
terms, they have been seen to hover 
about until an osprey catches a fish; 
then they zoom down and scare the 
poor osprey who drops his prey and 
flees in terror. Whereupon our National 
Emblem grabs the plummeting morsel 
before it hits the water and enjoys a 
fish course without wetting his line, so 
to speak. 

So you see—with all this information 
at my finger tips, I am ready for any 
hawk—uh—I mean Diurnal Bird of 
Prey—that flies across any road in the 
County—whether my car windows are 
up or down. e 
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fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


JADLEYS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 3. Sun. 1 to 5. 


YEAKEL'S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


AUCTIONEERS 
SIGN OF SERVICE 


40 Years Ezperience 
In Bucks County 
Phone 4072 


REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY 
E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS 
81 S. CLINTON ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA 


realistic plush animals 


WE HAVE OVER 100 DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND SIZES IN STOCK— 
ALL THE BETTER KNOWN ANIMALS 
STEIFF TOYS ARE SOFT AND CUDDLY 
YET REALISTIC AND VERY DURABLE 


FOSTERS GOODYEAR STORE 


137-139 SOUTH MAIN ST. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. PHONE 4348 
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YWCA (con t) 


sented them with their Charter. The 
Provisional Board was enlarged and 
officially approved by the membership 
as a Board of Directors, incorporation 
procedures were started and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Bucks 
County officially joined the largest 
organization of women and girls in the 
world. 


By the end of the first year even some 
of the original conceptions of what the 
area was like had to be revised. Bucks 
County wasn't like Savannah River, 
Georgia, or the Pike County Ohio 
Atomic Energy Project where popula- 
tion areas grew up where nothing had 
been before. In Bucks County there 
were old established communities be- 
coming islands surrounded by miles of 
new houses on what had been farmland 
only a few months before. Most of the 
newcomers had moved in to stay. They 
planted trees where the big old ones had 
been cut down, began to fit into the 
established patterns, and wanted to 
help solve problems their influx had 
brought about. So the YW, too, had 
to change its concepts to fit the real 
situation. An Executive was needed 
with more administrative experience 
to guide the large, stable association this 
was likely to become, not just someone 
to supervise programs for the transient 
population the National Board had 
expected to find here. 


It was quite an order to find someone 
with such a background willing to face 
the new and challenging situations. 
Fortunately, Dorothea McDowell was 
not only able but willing to bring her 
wide experience to Bucks County. As 
a general secretary she had revived the 
Raleigh and Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, YW Associations and then had be- 
come a National Foreign Staff member 
in charge of all YWCA work in Lebanon 
and Syria. At the end of seven years 
in this work she received an Award of 
Merit from the Lebanese Government, 
the first woman to be so honored. She 
took the long way home, visiting 
YWCA's the rest of the way around the 
world. Almost straight from the boat 
she came to Bucks County. 


HOW do things look now? The mem- 
bership is about 500, coming from 
21 different communities. Classes have 
been given or are currently offered in 
Art, Bridge, Sewing, Crafts for Christ- 
mas, Ceramics, Esperanto, Making 
Money at Home, Writing for Magazines, 
Bowling, Swimming, Slimnastics, Danc- 
ing and others literally too numerous to 
mention, many of them with nursery 
facilities so mother doesn't have to miss 
them because of the children. 
There are club groups for Business 
and Professional girls, Newcomers, YW- 


Wives, and Y-Teens. Last summer a 
three-day camp for teen-age girls was 
held at borrowed Camp Onas near 
Doylestown. A little green jeep station 
wagon was acquired to take the YW 
where needed. 


"THE biggest recent change came in 

June of '55 when a new door was 
acquired on which to hang the blue 
triangle. More space for program than 
could be found at the William Penn 
Center was needed. Through the 
generosity of Hugh B. Eastburn of 
Bristol, the Bucks County YWCA has 
taken up temporary residence in the 
Lippincott Mansion, a fascinating 200- 
year-old stone house on Meetinghouse 
Square which eventually will be com- 
pletely restored for historic Fallsington. 
In the meantime it has been scrubbed, 
painted, and has been furnished out of 
attics, basements and trunks until it is 
far from the "haunted house" it had 
almost become. So the newest YWCA 
is located in probably the oldest building 
and is very proud of its beautiful door- 
way, many attics, fireplaces and unusual 
stairways. In November, a Junior High 
Work Camp cleaned out and white- 
washed the basement. If a load of 
bricks can be found and laid in sand to 
cover the dirt floor, there will be more 
room for larger groups or teen-age 
activities. 

This new home also provided the 
space for a project which had been put 
off because there was no place for it. 
It is called the “Triangle on the Square” 
and is a combination gift and thrift shop 
located in a section of the Mansion ad- 
joining but not connected to the rest of 
the house. The gift part isa retail outlet 
for the creative skill acquired in various 
craft classes. Many who take up a 
hobby soon turn out high quality prod- 
ucts which they enjoy making. There 
is a limit on how many unusual ash trays 
a house can use. All the gift items for 
sale are handmade by YW members. 
The thrift section contains outgrown 
but not outworn clothing. The shop 
is open on Tuesdays and Fridays for 
browsing and buying. 


HAT will the future hold? The 

plans and dreams include more staff 
with a teen-age program director, a 
full-time health and recreation director, 
expansion to cover the entire county, a 
permanent home, or maybe several of 
them, complete with swimming pools, 
gyms and lots of room for more pro- 
grams. 


When the Bucks County Project 
started, there were 114 communities all 
over the United States waiting to start 
new decentralized YWCA's, but first 
they had to see what happened here. 
Now they know and once again, pioneer- 
ing in Bucks County has come alive in 
the 20th Century. 
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You Can 
Drive 
A Rocket 


for less.... 


When 
You 
Deal With 


Pennsylvania's Largest 
Suburban Oldsmobile Dealer 


HARBISON 
OLDSMOBILE 


Route One — 114 Miles 
West of Morrisville, Pa. Cy 5-5006 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


oldie” a 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA PHONE 4686 


unt: 


\ pone E 1 f The 


LOCAL NEWS 
7:45 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


EVERY HOUR — 
ON THE HOUR 


FROM 


WBUX 


1570 on Your Dial 


SWEETBRIER KENNELS 


Poodle Clipping 
Dachshund & Poodle Pups 
Always Available 


PHONE NEW HOPE 3310 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


River Road 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 


7 N. Main Street 


House-PineFurniture- 


Doylestown 4666 


The Country Branch 


of 


The Original 
LENNOX SHOP 
at Hewlett, L. I. 


Located on Route 202 
3 miles north of 
Lambertville, N. J. 
and New Hope, Pa. 


lingohocken Continued 


angle, how to get there, the nearest 
source of water, how much hose they 
would need, what nearby houses would 
be in danger and where the pumpers 
would be most effective. You may 
think when you pass the firehouse at 
night and glance through the windows 
that the boys are dealing out cards for 
penny-ante. You'd be wrong. They 
may well have your local place of busi- 
ness under close mental scrutiny, and 
are thinking up the best means they 
know to protect your investment. 

In the country speed is the determin- 


ing factor in getting a fire under control, 
and then finding the nearest source of 
water. A city lady was considerably 
upset when she discovered the men had 
long lines of hose stretched to the 
nearest stream. She said she would 
certainly talk to her fire insurance 
people and have them insist a fire hy- 
drant be installed closer to her home. 


WHo pays for the Fire Company? 
The local people do, but not in the 
form of taxes as so many city people 
believe when they move to the country. 
Not only do our firemen fight our fires 
for us without compensation, but they 
must take their hats in their hands and 
go from door to door asking for money. 
And they are occasionally turned down. 
However hard they try, and they make 
personal calls on the thousand families, 
they never get enough money, so come 
summer they must turn their leisure 
hours into another workout, the CARN- 
IVAL. They rent land, build booths, 
decorate, man all kinds of chance ma- 
chines for which they buy dolls, blan- 
kets, hams, slabs of bacon or trinkets. 
They serve hot dogs, hamburgers, and 
sell thousands of bottles of coke. They 
must direct traffic, help park cars, find 
mothers and fathers for lost children, 
sympathize with the man who has spent 
a whole dollar and hasn't won a ten- 
dollar stuffed poodle. Their wives bake 
bread, cakes, cookies and help in the 
booths. People come in hundreds of 
cars, spend generously, and the minia- 
ture fire engine toots around loaded with 
yelling happy youngsters, firemen of the 
future. After four days of carnival 
spirit, the firemen who have been calling 
out bingo numbers can no longer even 
whisper, the crowds are gone, and the 
men must pitch in, clean up the debris, 
tear down the booths and go home to 
soak their hot aching feet. When the 
boys add up their expenses and deduct 
them from the take, they wonder if 
there isn't an easier way to make some 
extra money. 
From 1927 through 1934, there was 
an easier way, and the Fire Company 
There was a 


had a steady income. 
Lingohocken Dramatic Club in Wy. 
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combe which divided profits between 
the fire company and the Wycombe 
Baptist Church. Edith Worthington 
and Hannah Kirk, assisted by Dr. L. 
B. Roberts, coached the plays. Robert 
Tease, Elliott and Alan Thompson, 
Francis and Edith Worthington, Rus- 
sell Smith, Abel Landes, Mrs. Howard 
Fisher, Elizabeth Price and Dorothy 
Ley took various parts. Wilmer A. 
Twining, whose talents did not include 
acting, was the business manager and 
his enthusiasm for the theatre carried 
many would-be thespians through the 
terrors of opening nights and stage- 
fright. 


DON'T stick your thumbs in your 

braces and lean back against the 
doorjamb while you say, "Why, the 
equipment’s paid for, the building is 
paid for, what do you guys want more 
money for, anyway?” A run-down of 
yearly expenses might open the eyes 
of those who can roll over in bed (unless 
they smell smoke) when the siren cuts 
through the silence of the early morning 
hours: Heat, $330, light, $233, gas and 
oil, $200, repairs and supplies, $426, 
telephone, $375, insurance, $483, new 
or replacement hose, equipment and 
working clothes, $1000. 

The ladies work, too. They have card 
parties, suppers and when the company 
needs something, they dig down into 
their bank account and shell out some 
real money. 


[N 1953, there were 25 fire calls, 28 

in 1954 and in 1955, 45. An average 
of sixteen men answer but for a bad 
night fire or a stubborn one, every man 
works some part of the time. Their 
work isn’t done when the fire is over and 
the engines are back. ‘Tired, wet and 
dirty as they may be, they must wash 
down their apparatus and put it back 
in sound operating condition before they 
go home. If they finish around7seven 
in the morning, they don’t go home, 
peck their wives on the cheek, take a 
shower, get into pajamas and crawl into 
bed. They rush under the shower while 
their wives get breakfast and as soon 
as they eat, they dash out to their cars, 
drive as fast as they can, punch a time- 
clock and work all day, hoping to God 
they don’t get called out again that 
night so they can catch up on sleep. A 
tip of our hat goes to the employers of 
these men who see they don't lose'any 
pay while they are fighting a fire. 

Then there is the housekeeping stint. 
Each week-end three men have the job 
of the old spit and polish on the equip- 
ment and the firehouse itself. The red 
paint must gleam and the chrome shine 
like a mirror. Hundreds of items that 
make up a good fire-fighting machine 
must be checked to make sure they are 
in working order. 
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Why do these men willingly devote 
so much of their time to this work and 
it is work? Take Emmor Stiner, for 
instance. He ownsa garage in Bucking- 
ham and anyone who has been getting 
some service there when a fire call comes 
in knows what is going to happen. He 
is going to wait while Stiner answers. 


He knows the roads better than the 
palm of his hand so he finds out the 
route the apparatus is going to take. 
“TIl catch up to you,” and he does. So 
if something passes you on the road from 
Buckingham and you aren't sure whether 
it is a car, a gust of wind or a low-flying 
plane, don't worry, it is Emmor Stiner, 
First Assistant Fire Chief, going to a 
fire. 


WHEN the Lingohocken Fire Com- 

pany purchases its last piece of 
equipment to replace the old girl who 
has been doing duty for nigh on to 
twenty years and who can hardly get 
out of her own way when she goes up 
a grade, the three pieces of apparatus 
will be capable of handling what in the 
parlance of fire fights is a "multiple" 
alarm fire. These men are modern 
Scrooges when it comes to dickering for 
new equipment. As a turn-in on their 
new buggy, their 20-year old will bring 
almost as much as they paid for it 
originally. 

When the new pumper rolls down the 
road, she will boast of pumping at the 
rate of 1500 gallons a minute and this 
should scare off almost any little old 
fire that starts. She is going to cost 
$18,700 compared with the first outlay 
back in 1913 of just less than $2,000. 
The company will get help from Federal 
Civil Defense which is pledged to match 
the amount of money raised locally. 


It will bea proud day when the Lingo- 
hocken firemen can open the great doors 
and see three up-to-date fire-fighting 
machines standing on the floor, equipped 
with two-way fire radio, ready to take 
off on fire call and know they will have 
a chance to bring almost any fire under 
control. 


When this fire company was first 
organized, the area they served was 
almost entirely farmlands with small 
clusters of houses and a store or two in 
the villages. In over forty years, this 
picture has changed,—the villages and 
hamlets have become small towns with 
stores, garages and small factories. 
Roads are cutting across fields and 
houses springing up where the corn 
and wheat used to move in ripples with 
the wind. The more houses and people, 
the more fires and the greater need for 
vigilance on the part of men who give 
their time and their devotion to the 
work of fighting this domestic force 
which can without warning become one 
of man’s most savage enemies. e 
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A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mh, ; Margaret E Swing 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. PHONE: 1170 


quality 


CARL HUBBARD 


DECORATING 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 3305 


Custom -Made_Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


STAMPS 
U. S. & Foreign 
SHELLY'S 


Book & Stationery Store 
513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 


Ww O Boyles skin 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 
Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


Cocker Pups 
and Maltese (toy) 
Spaniels 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 
Rt. 32, Lumberville, Pa. 
Phore Sugan 5311 
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UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus giving full information, 
write to: 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 
MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without 
obligation, a free booklet on your United 
Science Fund. 


scouts (con't) 


Park in Canada, walking trips on the 
Appalachian Trail with packs on their 
backs, and canoes manned by the 
Explorers are on the Delaware and 
Susquehanna Rivers for over-night and 
five-day trips. Units are taken to the 
Johnsonville Navy Base where officers 
take them through the buildings and 
show them how the Navy operates on 
dry land. The climax is a flight in one 
of the Navy’s big planes. The boys look 
down on the County and try to find 
their homes from the sky. 


Every year sixty of our Explorers 
with eight leaders travel by bus to the 
National Scout Ranch in New Mexico. 
Here they really have it rugged, hiking 
nearly a hundred miles, camping out 
and cooking their meals under the most 
primitive conditions. They have 127,000 
acres to explore so they don’t feel exactly 
hemmed in. 


Another phase of Explorer life is 
attractive to the boys who think life on 
the water is better than hiking. There 
are a hundred and twenty of them with 
four motorboats for training, which 
they use on the Inland Waterways. 
These boys wear a modified navy uni- 
form and are under the close super- 
vision of the U. S. Navy and the Coast 
Guard. They take complete care of 
the boats and motors. Almost every 
weekend during seasonable weather 
finds six or seven with a leader on each 
boat. 


These boys have now reached the age 
when girls take on a greater allure, 
and joint programs are planned for 
Senior Girl Scouts and Explorers. 
Dances are held from one end of the 
county to the other, ranging from good 
old-fashioned hoe-downs to formal 
dancing with the flowing skirts of the 
girls swirling on the polished floors. 
Social graces are acquired. The little 
fat girl is not allowed to lurk around the 
edges of the room keeping back tears 
as she sees her more popular sisters 
making capital of the occasion. The 
leaders see that the potential wall- 
flowers are swept into the fun. For 
every shy little girl there is an equally 
shy boy who rubs his sweating hands on 
the seat of his pants when he thinks of 
leading a girl out to dance. 


At Camp Ockanickon, Explorers have 
their own quarters, called Uncas Lodge. 
Some of them are patrol leaders, one of 
the aims of Boy Scouting being to teach 
leadership through experience. Many 
a homesick lad at camp for the first 
time has found an Explorer at his side 
telling him about the cave nearby 
where the Doane outlaws lived, about 
the fun of learning to swim in the 
crystal-clear pool, about hiking along 
the camp trails where the small animals 
of the woodland may be seen if one 


stands perfectly still; and about the 
retreat ceremony, when the flag which 
has been streaming all day in the 
breeze comes softly down to the notes 
of a bugle-call to be carefully gathered 
up and put to rest for the night. The 
Explorer leads the boy's thoughts 
away from home and into the wonders 
of camping, explaining away the terror 
of the night which he remembers well 
from his own Cub days when a falling 
acorn sounded like the explosion of a 


bomb. 


For the boys who can't enjoy the 
full camping experience, there is over- 
night camping in Washington Crossing 
Park. Twelve hundred boys camp 
there, putting up their tents, cooking 
their own meals and demonstrating 
their newly acquired or practiced skills 
for the benefit of the parents who come 
out in droves to see how their sons 
fared through the night. 


Then there is the greatest honor of 
all,—to become an Eagle Scout. This 
is accomplished by hard and steady 
work. To qualify, the boy must have 
had three years in Boy Scouting and 
have earned at least twenty-one merit 
badges. As he advances toward this 
goal, he must be recommended by his 
parents, his school teachers, Scout Mas- 
ter and religious leader. Finally he 
comes before a Board of Review which 
consists of twelve outstanding men in 
the community, under the chairmanship 
of Judge Edward Biester. He is ques- 
tioned about his knowledge of the oath 
and laws of Boy Scouting and outlines 
his plans for his own future. On the 
first Sunday in February each year, our 
County Courthouse in Doylestown is 
the scene of an impressive ceremony. 
Three of our judges in their robes pre- 
side over the Eagle Court of Honor. 
Parents and friends of the boys crowd 
into the courtroom. After the flag cere- 
mony, each boy who has qualified as an 
Eagle Scout is presented to the Court 
and receives the insignia of his rank. 
There are now two hundred and fifty-two 
Eagle Scouts in Bucks County. 


HEN a smart-stepping boy in 

uniform walks down the street, —he 
is a proud boy whether he is a Cub, the 
youngest of all, a Boy Scout, an Ex- 
plorer or an Eagle. He has tradition 
back of him,—forty-six years of it in 
the United States. He is a boy who is 
learning or has learned to get along with 
other boys, regardless of race, creed or 
color. He has become intimately ac- 
quainted with the fields and the woods. 
He knows he can cook himself a meal or 
pitch a tent or sleep on the ground. He 
has savored the enjoyment of working 
or playing in a group. He knows he 
has taken the first steps towards being 
an adult and that he is learning to live 
in an adult world, e 
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judge Continued 


of trials, the silent treatment suffices. 
I wondered if the attorneys are always 
right when I heard one of the most 
sedate ladies imaginable whisper that 
she would like to be drawn “‘for a real 
juicy case". 

When you are summoned to be a 
juror, some  wiseacre always asks, 
“Whatcha got—a pull someplace?” 
The method of selecting a panel has been 
in operation for many years. The 
commissioners in the voting districts 
send in the names of voters who they 
think will serve their county with some 
semblance of fairness. Twenty-five 
hundred names are typed up with ad- 
dress and occupation from all parts of 
the county, sealed in envelopes and 
dropped in a large copper drum. The 
drum in the possession of the Sheriff 
and in the presence of several people is 
sealed and initialed by all there. When 
the time comes to draw names for a 
panel, a judge must be present, the 
Sheriff, Deputy Sheriff and all who have 
initialed the drum. The drum is un- 
sealed, given a few twirls and 250 en- 
velopes are drawn out. It then becomes 
the responsibility of the Deputy Sheriff 
to notify these people by mail, to verify 
their excuses and to see he has available 
a list of 120 names for the court. You 
can list your name with your local 
Commissioner, in case you have never 
been called and wish to serve. He will 
welcome the opportunity to add to his 
list. 

In the panel upon which I served, 
jurors were drawn from forty-six towns. 
Forty-seven different occupations were 
listed with the housewife representing 
twenty-five per cent. There were forty- 
one women and seventy-nine men. 

Court usually recesses at noon and 

the people pour out into the streets of 
Doylestown. No wonder the innkeepers 
and shop owners in Newtown protested 
when the court was moved. When 
court reconvenes, the jurors must return 
to wherever they were when recessed. 
If they are on a jury, they must return 
to the same chair they occupied in the 
morning. 
* Once again the judges enter, the peo- 
ple stand, and this time the Court Crier 
opens the afternoon session with “‘O YEZ, 
O YEZ, O YEZ, the several courts, herein 
this day holden are now open in their 
entirety." 


I had certain preconceived ideas of 
court procedure, especially about the 
judges, the witness box and the sheriff. 
I was fully prepared to see long curling 
white wigs on the judges and to watch 
them sit in judgment by listening to 
cases with their eyes closed and their 
hands folded over their stomachs. Not 
so, not so. No wigs, of course, and not 
only did the judges listen intently to 
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every word uttered by the witnesses 
and attorneys but they took prolific 
notes. They did not maintain poker 
faces at all. They smiled and even 
laughed outright. If they felt the 
attorney was confusing the witness and 
the jury, they took a firm hand. No 
cheese-cake in the witness box. Our 
conservative forefathers took care of 
that detail by putting up a three-foot 
high solid wall in front. 


.Nor was there the sound of clanking 


‘chains or display of lethal weapons as 


the sheriff or his deputy escorted a per- 
son across the courtroom to either pay 
a fine at the desk or to become a guest 
of the County. 


The oath administered to the witness 
with his hand on The Book by the 
Court Crier is “You do swear that the 
evidence you shall give to the Court 
and Jury in the case now trying between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the prisoner at the bar, shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God." Alas for 
human frailities and short memories. 


"THE jury listens attentively to the 

evidence, tries not to jump to con- 
clusions, hears each attorney restate the 
case making the defendant sound as 
much like an innocent person as possible 
or a rogue that should long ago have had 
his tail feathers clipped. The judge 
takes over, restates the charge clearly. 
Using his notes, he concisely and in an 
unbiased manner reviews the testimony. 
The jury stands and files out of the 
court, led and followed by tipstaffs to 
make sure no-one thinks it is a coffee- 
break. It is led into a room furnished 
with a large table and odds and ends of 
furniture, including a couple of rockers 
and a couch. A tipstaff looks into 
closets and under the table, assuring 
himself there are no eavesdroppers, 
warns the door will be locked until a 
just and true verdict has been reached. 
He shuts and locks the door. 

The person sitting in Number One 
chair is automatically foreman. The 
jurors are generally strangers to each 
other and for the first time, although 
they have been sitting near each other 
for hours, they get a good look and hear 
each other's voices. They all start talk- 
ing at once (no-one listens), giving their 
versions of what happened, reconstruct- 
ing the evidence as they remember it. 
The foreman settles this clacking quick- 
ly enough and each in turn’ gives his 


honest opinion, if he has arrived at one. 
Some rock placidly in the rockers, some 
pace up and down and look longingly 
out the windows, some smoke and some 
just plain fidget. A paper vote is taken 
—no agreement. 

More discussion, some witticisms, but 
there is a real effort to be just and to 
analyze the testimony on both sides. 
A juror cannot leave the room until a 
decision has been reached, but the 
County arranges to have food sent in if 
the time required includes meal-time so 
that the folks who can't wait to eat are 
not influenced to come to a quick de- 
cision by the rumblings of their stomach. 


Whenan unanimous verdict is reached, 
the foreman knocks on the door, the 
key is turned, and the jury is led back 
to the court room where the judge is 
waiting. The Court Clerk addresses the 
foreman and the jury with “Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Jury, have you agreed 
upon your verdict and how say you, do 
you find the defendant guilty or not 
guilty?" The foreman replies and the 
jury is retired to benches to await an- 
other call to the jury box or to sit and 
watch the clock and wish the hands 
would turn faster. The judge informs 
the defendant of the jury's decision and 
sentences him to a term in jail, to a fine 
and court costs, or frees him with some 
fatherly advice if he sees fit. 


'This same general process goes on 
from Monday through Thursday but 
after the first day there is more mingling 
among the jurors they move about 
freely, find mutual friends and short- 
cuts into the courtroom. When a man 
or woman has been called and rejected 
for a case, he no longer feels upset—he 
has become familiar with the routine 
and he no longer thinks an attorney has 
a grudge against the part in his hair or 
the way his ears stick out. He is grate- 
ful to the county authorities who have 
recognized the need for cushions on the 
benches. He knows eventually the 
judge is going to stretch and call for a 
recess and he will have a chance to move 
about. One juror said, "Never in my 
life have I sat so long in one place with- 
out doing something" and a woman re- 
joined, "Never in my life have I kept 
my mouth shut for so long at one time." 


Serving on the jury is one way of get- 
ting a little of your county tax money 
back. You will receive seven dollars a 
day and a small allowance for travel 
expense. At one time the jurors were 
paid in cash at the end of each day, but 
it was found to be more efficient to send 
checks through the mail. 

It is not likely that jury duty will ever 
be abolished, so when it comes your turn 
to find the envelope in your mail from 
“The Office of the Sheriff," don’t hesi- 
tate to open it. You may find that 
serving on the jury in Bucks County is 
not as boring as you might think. e 
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fretz Continued 


over 10,000 specimens with 4,000 
varieties which he had gathered locally 
and while traveling throughout the 
country. 

At the reunion last summer Mrs. 
Susan Moyer of Chalfont was honored 
for having a perfect attendance record 
since the first family gathering in 1888. 
Dr. J. Winfield Fretz came the greatest 
distance from North Newton, Kansas. 
Tobias K. Rittenhouse of Souderton 
and Mrs. Susan Moyer were the oldest 
man and woman, being 86 and 85 re- 
spectively. Elizabeth A. Yost of East 
Greenville was the youngest child. 
Secretary Ely R. Fretz reported that he 
attended a reunion of the Fretz families 
in Ontario, Canada, descendents of the 
pioneers who went there in 1800. 

It is always remembered that Rev. A. 
J. Fretz who was pastor of a church in 
New Jersey, called the family together 
at the old homestead in 1888 as the 
easiest way for him to gather the data 
for his large and complete history of the 
Fretz family as well as histories of the 
Moyer families. As the Fretzes have 
become more scattered over the nation 
and beyond the seas they no longer 
attend by the thousands but there is 
always a goodly number to recall the 
old stories of the family. 

A grandson of “Weaver John” once 
paid for a tract of land, as he said, "with 
gold and silver" and was ever after 
known by the name of ''Gold and 
Silver". The beautiful lake in the 
northern part of the county was named 
for the late Warren Fretz, Lake Warren. 
It was while he was game commissioner 
that it was built by impounding the 
waters of the numerous springs at the 
foot of Boatman's Hill. 


ON Saturday, August 12, 1956, the 
68th Anniversary Reunion will 
take place at the Deep Run New 
Mennonite Church in Bedminster and 
descendants of the two Fretz brothers, 
John and Christian, will gather under 
the tall oak trees to sing, to pray, to 
listen and to talk. Prizes will be given 
to the oldest man, oldest woman, 
youngest child and to thé person coming 
the longest distance. Picnic baskets 
will be opened, a word or two will be 
spoken about those who have passed 
on to another world, a word or two will 
be said about some Fretz who has made 
a special place in the world today. 
Itis to these people and to the many 
other strong men and women who came 
from the old country ten generations 
ago and who have stayed to make this 
land what it is today that we owe 
thanks, not only for the land they 
cleared and made productive but for 
their sons who have today become our 
fine farmers, our ministers, our doctors, 
our professors, our scientists, and in 
time of need, our fighting men. e 
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‘Come and see our selection 
of glazed and unglazed 
chintzes, and hand blocked 


prints from India." 


The Fabrice Shop 


19 BRIDGE STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


OPERATES ELECTRONICALLY 
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UY ANTENNA 


NO ROTORS NECESSARY 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO, CANADA 


MOORE'S 
WALL - SATIN 


The modern rubberized in- 
terior wall paint. In twenty- 
four standard and many in- 
termixed shades. Easy to 
apply. Brush or roller easily 
cleaned in water after using. 


J 
Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 

S. Main Street New Hope 3552 
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old books (con't) 


People who had never before used the 
library because of its location, were 
delighted to browse around in the 
pleasantly informal place which is now 
in the geographical center of Levittown, 
and youngsters who had before lacked 
transportation applied for cards and 
became regular borrowers. The Chil- 
dren’s Story Hour, which is still con- 
ducted by the seven women who make 
up the Literature Division of Federated 
Women’s Clubs with Marian King as 
Chairman, became a major social and 
educational experience to many more 
children, who are afforded an opportun- 
ity each Saturday morning to hear read 
to them the best in juvenile literature 
and often to listen to records. 


Since leaving the Civic Center, circu- 
lation has increased from one hundred 
twenty-five books per month to nearly 
two thousand and the list of active 
librarians from eighteen to sixty-three. 
Most of these volunteers are the mothers 
of small children, and few have any 
library experience. Nevertheless, in 
a comparatively short time they have 
become expert at accessioning, cata- 
loguing and the many other intricate 
routines that make the borrowing of 
books by the public a smooth operation. 


In addition, with the increase in 
circulation, fines have provided a tidy 
average of forty dollars per month for 
the treasury which is also helped by the 
many ingenious fund-raising methods 
employed by Levittown organizations. 
As an example, the enthusiasm of the 
Literature Division led the Federated 
Women’s Clubs to take the library under 
its wing by arranging for the gigantic 
doll project and the Holiday Ball held 
by the Club, whose main project for the 
year is Library aid. The Magnolia Hill 
Sectional Women’s Club held a series 
of luncheons in members homes that 
provided the Library with a new edition 
of World Book, and the Levittown Ex- 
change Club donated the new Webster's 
International Dictionary and the Ameri- 
can Heritage. 


But with all of the support received, 
everything has its ups and downs and 
the Levittown Public Library is no 
exception. It was moved to larger 
quarters to satisfy the need for addi- 
tional shelf space and suddenly found 
itself with empty shelves. Work parties 
were held and books were processed by 
the hundreds only to disappear as soon 
as they had been placed out for bor- 
rowing. The Council decided that it 
had earned the right to a certain amount 
of luxury. Paid librarians? Not yet. 
What they wanted was books. . .Brand 
new best selling books. So they moved 
to allocate the income from fines ex- 
clusively for that purpose. Now, once 
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fake the long view 
Q—É——————À—À—ÓÓ 


with 2 million other Nationwide 


Directory policyholders 


of Look through the right end of the tele- 


Agents 


MILTON ADLEN 
20 Pear Tree La. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-6157 


scope and see the future. Accidents and 
sickness can cost your home—your life’s 


savings. Take the long view! Nation- 


W. H. BOOZ 
Box 121 wide’s Accident, Health—and Hospitali- 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 9534 


R. S. BUTLER 
1205 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Phone 988 


FRANK B. DAVENPORI 
64 Main Street 
Fallsington, Pa. 
Cypress 5-5530 


PAUL FOLKES 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Lexington 601 


zation plans can guarantee cash assistance 
when you need it most. Big protection— 
budget priced for thrifty families. Phone 


or drop a line for full facts. 


PENROSE HALLOWELL 
Ivyland, Pa. 
Osborne 5-4462 


SAMUEL LITZENBERGER EDWARD T. MARION LLOYD MUSCHETT 
Durham, Pa. 34 Edgewater Rd. 64 Nettletree La. 
Springtown 6-7065 Yardley, Pa. Levittown, Pa. 
Phone Hyatt 3-2692 Windsor 6-7642 


ROBERT F. STANERT 
42 Lakeside Drive 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-8637 


FRANK A. KULP 
Box 89, Route 1 
Souderton, Pa. 

Phone 3-2685 


HUBERT T. MICHENER 
N. Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 
Phone 2025 


RAYMOND C. REED 
Penns Park, Pa. 
Wycombe 3361 


| ATIONWIDE 


HOME OFFICE — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE & 


TRUST PLANNING 


NEWTOWN BANK & TRUST CO. 
Newtown, Penna. WO 8-3846. 


“The Home of Quality Chicken” 


af ger. je» FRESH IN PARTS ROTISSERIED 


COMPLETE CARRY-OUT SERVICE 
CHICKEN SHOPPE 


Featuring Our Own Home-Made Salads and Soups 
70 WEST STATE STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. PHONE 9550 
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Pennsylvania House 
furniture will add an important 
accent of luxury and good taste 
to your home. —a feeling of 
well-founded pride to you as its 


possessor. 


The complete line for living 
room, bed room and dining room 
comes in solid cherry and solid 


maple exclusively. 


FURNITURE STORE 


266 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hutch and China 
Cherry or Maple 


Plain or Crown Glass 
Phone 3797 About $300 


Wear A Smart "LITTLE FUR" for Spring 


—AS ALWAYS— 


THIS IS THE PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR FURS 


Here you are sure of fine quality and 
fine treatment. Here you are positive 
of honest value. 


You can have your furs custom-made to 
measure right at our factory in Quaker- 
town. 


Over 125,000 satisfied customers 


Open Daily 9 - 5:30 Fri. Nites 7 to 9 
Air Conditioned O No Parking Problems 


218 New Street 


FUR PRODUCTS LABLED Quakertown, Pa. 

TO SHOW COUNTRY OF 

ORIGIN OF IMPORTED \ o & De Allentown Branch: 
FURS 1014 Hamilton St. 


invitation: THIRTY YEARS’ COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 
MONTHLY REPAYMENT LOANS: 
Linoleum Carpets 
— Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
E Repair Plastic Wall Tile 
Any Worthwhile Purpose Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


The Doylestown National Bank Howard S. Ellis 
and Trust Company 


9 A.M, to 3 P. 


Doylestown Office Warrington Office Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4559 
Fridays 3 P.M. to 6 P.M. Fridays 6 P.M. to 8 P.M 


51 West Court Street 
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again the shelves are overflowing and 
donated books are piled high. Work 
parties roll up their sleeves, but feel as 
though they can barely put a dent in 
the mountain of labor. Thousands of 
bookplates recently designed by Joseph 
Loftus and paid for by the Civic Asso- 
ciation wait to be placed in the books. 

At the moment significant things are 
happening to the organization. A look 
at the records showed that borrowers 
come from Fairless Hills and the sur- 
rounding communities, Bristol Borough 
and some from as far as Yardley. The 
library is open six days a week with 
three librarians on duty at a time, and 
Mary Bretschneider, herself the mother 
of three youngsters, spends all day on 
the telephone scheduling work hours. 

This fall members of the Council were 
not surprised when the McCargars 
announced that the operation had out- 
grown the available administration and 
everyone agreed that it had indeed 
become bigger than all of them. So 
once again Levittown organizations 
were called upon. But not for funds, 
books or moral support this time. 
“Two heads are better than one," ex- 
plained Mr. Fink, "and many are 
better than a few." The Council asked 
that a permanent delegate from each 
group be assigned to the Council to 
provide a body of from fifty to one 
hundred people who could take over the 
administration of the Levittown Public 
Library. 

A second meeting was held last month 
and that the Council had made a smart 
move was proven by the delegates' 
lively discussion and help with decisions 
regarding by-laws and other executive 
problems. Undoubtedly one of the 
biggest problems confronting this group 
will be the means of acquiring a paid 
librarian which has now become almost 
a necessity. The question of establishing 
a county library has reached a peak of 
interest with the various library boards 
and councils in Bucks, and the Levit- 
town Public Library Council will have 
to lend its thinking to that of the rest 
of the county upon such a move. And 
in the not too distant future, the means 
of acquiring a permanent building for 
the Levittown Library will have to be 
found. With the enlarged council, com- 
mittees will be formed that can work on 
their individual projects without the 
distraction of overlapping membership. 

For the first time in over a year, the 
founders and original Council members 
are beginning to see a possible end to 
their heavy burden. As they watch the 
high school students who drop in for 
reference books stay to do their home- 
work in the relaxing atmosphere, they 
know that they have reached their 
first big goal: a real working library 
for Levittown. And now, too, they 
have been at last successful in turning 
it over to the people to whom it belongs. 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and 
must be bona-fide exchanges. Rum- 
mage around in your attic and see 
what you can find that you'd like to 
swap for something somebody else 
doesn't want any more or has too 


much of. 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


TRADES 


HAVE HOME MADE jellies and tomato relish 1955 
present season. Will trade for ukelele. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5525 


LARGE GED CUCKOO era R two birds. Will 
trade for small car. ( EEE ars BADE alias 


WILL TRADE a Corona Portable typewriter with case, 
good condition, for a female seal-point Siamese kitten. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5528 


HAVE TWO photographic trough lights each about 10 
feet long, wired for 6 or 8 lights. ill trade for most 
anything | can use from small cuckoo clock to a used 
pressure, cooker (small) or what hav 


e you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5599 


HAVE Freon—12 11/ ton York Compressor Condensor’ 


receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 


in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dos—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade Geller le EU DE M Mes 


NEED a business woman to occupy pleesant room free, in 
exchange for some companionship at night. Lambertville, 
N. J. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5699 


WANTED pair of old colorful egg cups,—old mortar 
bowls & pestle, —wool remnants in gold, reds and browns, 


= jars. What di t 
apothecary jars. What do XVELER TRADE No. 5623 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


building with office, showrooms, modern apartment, 
workship. Strategic location. 
Phone Buck 2461 


QUALITY 


house. Picturesque tract, partly wooded. Of brick and 
white clapboard construction, the house combines 
Colonial charm with the convenience of modern wee 
Spacious living room, stone fireplace, dining ell; lovely 
modern kitchen; guest bedroom and powder room at 
lower level; 3 additional bedrooms and 2 tiled baths 
above. Recreation area in basement. 2-car heated 
Slate roof. It's 


nd 
Ye north of New Hope. Price $3500. Call MAURICE 
M. ELY, REALTOR. New Hope 2828. 


PREPARE YOURSELF 
FOR 
MID- WINTER COLDS 


Vitamins for all the family 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


REAL ESTATE 


MIDDLE BUCKS COUNTY—A 4 apartment house, 4 
baths, basement, hot air oil heat. Suitable for pro- 
fessional purposes. AMERICAN REALTY, Ruth N 
Wismer, 32 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. Phone 2782. 


GOODS 


ROCKING CHAIRS are wanted for Old Timers’ Day in 
Quakertown on June 23, 1956. If you have any to give, 
send your name and address and they will be called for. 
If you have any you will loan for the day, notify the com- 
mittee now and they will arrange to get them next June. 
Old Timers Committee, P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa 


WE'VE INVENTED a seamless concrete septic tank de- 
signed to eliminate repair and maintenance problems 


and to give a lifetime's service. We install. 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO., Ferndale, Pa. Phone 


TOO lazy or too busy to put up jellies, canned fruits 
or relishes? rs. W. Roswell Scherer of Wycombe 
will do it for you or she will bake cookies or a fruit 


cake. Her homemade candies melt in your mouth. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, Great Valley Mill Products and 
for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
Er those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & up from Phila. Print 
Club. Now on exhibit and sale at William Penn Center. 
See Traveler's Guide for hours. 


"KAY" BASS VIOLIN in excellent condition with 
canvas case and peg. Best offer over $100. Box 532, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


SERVICES 


HUNTERDON _COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Flemington, 
publishes every Thursday several columns of public auction 
notices, antiques for sale, real estate listings. One of 
America's finest weeklies. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 
$4 a year. 


HORSEBACK RIDING in the ring or on the trail. Eng- 
lish or Western tack by the hour. Private or group 
instruction. Special attention to children. Horses 
and dogs boarded in modern stables and kennels. On 
Aquetong Rd. off Route 232. TIMBERLANE, New 
Hope 2207. 


The Traveler will pay $2 each on 
publication for sharp, clear pho- 
tographs of people in action 
around the county or county 
people doing interesting things 
elsewhere. Glossy prints 5 x 7 
or larger returned only if accom- 
panied by stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Send to: Art Editor, 
Bucks County Traveler, 
75 Shewell Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 


Photos for 
Checkerboard 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 
Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


SERVICES 


HAVE YOU HEARD thet MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? Any place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
with sound! TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 


New Hope, Penna. 


NON-REFLECTIVE GLASS,—for fine prints, water- 
colors, pastels, fabrics. Protection without glare. BAR- 
BARA SCOFIELD, Picture framing, 19 Donaldson St., 
Doylestown. Phone Doylestown 2154. 


TUTORING elementary subjects & English. Specializing 
in remedial reading. Wanda Blenheim. Ph. Plum. 397 . 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
State licensed Dual controls 
Suburban call WI 5-5042 Phila. call Michigan 4-1875 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 


Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 9336 


ANIMALS. 


BUNNY RUN KENNELS A.K.C.,—For healthy, handsome, 
lovable puppies. See our Miniature Schnauzer pups 
sired by Champion Benrook Buckaroo; Cocker spaniel 
pups sired by our young stud, grandson of Champion 
Charmors Rise and Shone. The Knights, Bustleton Pike 
& Street Roads, Feasterville, Pa. ELmwood 7-0319. 


BUCKS COUNTY'S LARGEST glass collection. Also 
local, early American antiques, furniture and bric-a-brac. 
The General Greene Inn, Buckingham, Pa. Phone: 2981. 

—EDNA'S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
CHOICE TREASURES from our collection of Meissen, 
Sevres, Royal Copenhagen, Straffordshire, Spode, Cameo 
& Bohemian Glass, Rare and 3 colored Wedgewood plus 
many others. The Knights, Bustleton Pike & Street Roads, 
Feasterville, Pa. ELmwood 7-0319. 


SHOP in Upper Bucks MULLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
Collectors’ Items Rt. 309, 1 Mile N. of Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone Quakertown 416-R-2 


COME AND BROWSE in our barn—near Quakertown 
on route 663, halfway between 309 and new turnpike. 
BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES 


Fidelity 2-1571 
CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Malavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 
Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


IN HONOR OF YOUR VALENTINE 
GIVE A GIFT 
RIGHT FROM YOUR HEART . ... 


A PINT OF BLOOD 
TO YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS CENTER 


LEVITTOWN SHOPPING CENTER. . . Windsor 5-5000 


twenty-five 
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The County's Monthly Magazine | 


march 
1956 


snakes and TE 
shamrocks 


give a man 
enough rope 


doylestown: 
crossroads 


five years 
of steel 


and many 
other features 


| 1 of bood "You get it there — 
on time. For when you join your 
Red Gge- -you help collect that 


you dod Ag it. And, — 
a doctor @4 administers it. Through _ 
your Red Cross -you help assure 
that blood is where its needed— 
when its needed. : 


Answer the call... Join — Ys 
"n 75 years -the Greatest Mother ^ AN R j 


Bucks (ount 
TRAVELER 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


Bucks County’s monthly 
magazine of people, places, 
events — both present and 
past — published the first 
of every month at 75 Shewell 
Avenue in Doylestown, The 
County Seat 


Phone: Doylestown 2661 


ALAN MILLER 
Editor & Publisher 


J. L. FRANCINE 
Managing Editor 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 
HAZEL M. GOVER 
CONSTANCE A. WARD 
LEE GARB 

HENRY FREKING 


Associate Editors 


ALEX STILLANO 
Art Director 


JOSEPH WOLFE 
Circulation Manager 


Subscription rates: 

One year $2.50 

Two years $4.25 
(Add $1.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the 
United States.) 
Single copies 25c, 
postage 5c extra. 


Editorial and Advertising 
deadlines the Ist of the 
month preceding date of 
publication. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Post Offices 
at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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cover picture 


Volume VII No. 6 


Sara Maynard Clark 
William Laramie 
Chief One Star 

Betty Reid 
Constance A. Ward 


Bob Brugger 


The versatile and attractive lady being nuzzled affectionately by the colt 
is Tess Henseler, widely-known as a breeder and trainer of champion 
Doberman Pinschers at her Ahrtal Kennels, Ottsville, Bucks County, Pa. 


She raised the colt from a pup, so to speak. 


Tess, by the way, was one of 


the three nominees for Gaines Research Ballot “Dog Breeder of 1955," the 
“Oscar” of dogdom. 


Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


7 BRISTOL 
+ 200 Radcliffe St. 
< YARDLEY 
* 10S. Main St. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK © tem Shosbing Center 


" SOUTHAMPTON 


* Second Street Pike 
. MIDWAY 


ATLBOX 


I was delighted with your excellent 
article on Washington Crossing Park. 
I know that all the members of the 
Washington Park Commission share 
with me, an appreciation of this inter- 
esting account. We are also gratified 
by the comprehensive coverage of the 
attractions of the Park in your monthly 


* Route 413 at : 
* Newportville-Fallsington Rd. county guide. 
. Ann Hawkes Hutton 


: Chairman, Washington 
Crossing Park Comm. 
e e 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Dear Sir: 


. . Id like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the expansion of 


Distributors for 
Artists Supplies the TRAVELER. 
Karl C. King 


MI JN. PAINIS Storm Doors & Windows 
House of Representatives 


y Washington, D. C. 
als County [aint P z z 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN Gentlemen: 


Second Street Pike 34 West State Street 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 Phone Doylestown 3143 


. . .You may include us in your minority 
who regret to see the change in size. 
In our opinion, it has lost some of its 
charm, intimacy and hominess. In 
changing size it has become just another 
magazine, no longer retaining that 
distinctive quality. The new size is 
If so, send us your list and we shall be happy | also harder to carry and to hold. 
to advise you in any way we can. E. Everett Edwards 


end for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, i pK 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. e Flint, Michigan 
are welcome to browse. e e 


have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 

LEAR Y’S BOOK STORE | Mr. Editor: 

Largest Old Book Store in America ; ks 
Sure was surprised upon receiving 


9th Street, Below Market my January issue—you sure have at 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. | last grown up. Congratulations are in 
order—keep up the good work for a 
bigger and better magazine. 
Wm Bochret 
Detroit, Mich. 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


GARDY'S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Have you visited gig 


our fabric department? 
Choice materials by the yard for 
SLIPCOVERS, DRAPERIES, & UPHOLSTERY 


Sirs: 


As newcomers to Bucks County, we 
have learned to love it. We find your 
from $1.00 available only excellent magazine a great source of 
pleasure and help in getting acquainted 
through your decorator all around...We enjoy your photog- 
raphy particularly. 

62 E. Oakland Ave. DOYLESTOWN, PA. Phone: 9498 Mrs. George S. Dunlap 

Danboro, Penna. 


2 BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Dear Sir: 


You should be nominated for the 
"best change for the better" award for 
1955-56. Your magazine now looks as 
good as its outlook. With your new 
dimension in size, I hope we may be 
able to get a new dimension in coverage 
of our contempory county greats..... 
Thank you for the article about the 
Levittown Players in your November 
issue and to Lee Garb for writing so 
sensitively about us. 

Mrs. C. Paul Gravelle 
Levittown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Last month I was a member of a 
panel which discussed the subject 
"Reading for Fun" and among the 
publications I brought up I included the 
TRAVELER as an example of a 
delightful and different magazine. 

Mina J. Staten 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


Judging by the size of your January 
issue you have ceased to be an infant 
size and have gone to boy's size. It is 
an improvement, more space and room 
for longer articles and more advertising 
space. As time marches on, no doubt 
you will enlarge to man's size like the 
Saturday Evening Post..... You have 
put Bucks County on the map of 
Pennsylvania. Your stories and articles 
of doings within the County from its 
earliest days to the present time are 
rich in history and very interesting 
reading. I had never heard of Bucks 
County until I read your magazine, 
although I had visited Washington's 
Crossing on the New Jersey side many 
years ago. 

Raymond S. Camp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


After itching to visit your county, we 
finally made it! We picked up a copy 
of your magazine, too, a lucky choice. 
It seems so friendly and informal, 
informative and pleasant. .... 

“Sari” (no last name) 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


e e 
Dear Editor: 
Please continue our subscription— 
we love it—newsy and very readable. 


Mrs. Thomas H. Rhoads 
Hatboro, Penna. 
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Dear Sir: 


I'm afraid you won't like to hear this, 
but I don't know when I’ve been 
disappointed more than when I saw the 
size of your last issue. I’ve loved the 
magazine since I first saw it long ago, 
along with my digests, “Coronet”, etc. 
It would go in my purse—under the 
pillow—or anywhere I took it. Now 
it's dreadful,—more like a large pamph- 
let or program that fits nowhere. I'm 
so sorry you changed it. 

Mrs. Wm. Rose, Jr. 

Milford, N. J. 
(Of course it is difficult to keep everyone 
happy, but most people seem enthusiastic 
about the new format. As a matter of 
fact, we had no choice in the matter since 
the smaller size was gelting too thick for 
our printers to handle. The advertisers 
are also happier to see their ads more 
attractively and efficiently displayed. Ed.) 

E E 


Dear Editor: 


. . . The writer would like to congratulate 
you on the great improvement which 
has taken place in the format of your 
magazine. It surely presents a much 
better appearance now than in the 
past, and the reading matter is of very 
great interest. 

Berlenbach Foundry Co. 

Shelly, Penna. 


The 
Delaware Bookshop 
And Art Gallery 


Books, Art, Music, 
Greeting Cards and 
Japanese Imported Gifts 


FERRY ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 2452 


Complete Selection 


of 


Easter Plants, 


Corsages, Cut Flowers 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


stands for 
PERSONAL 


pe SERVICE 


... the extra value 
that makes good insurance 
really work. 


BE SURE YOU GET IT... 


yp 


the policy with the P.S. 
Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 


Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 4843 
Representing 
AEtna Casualty and Surety Company 


Baby Shoes in Sterling 


with name and birth date engraved on 
soles. A cherished memento for baby as 
well as grandmother. Charm Shoes $4. 
Flexible Bracelet $6. (plus tax) 


Baylies Jewelers 


Bristol, Pa. 


307 Mill St. 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


JADLCYS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


Saint Patrick’s Day 


is a great day for 

the Irish — 

The Scotch and Bourbon 
are good here too. 


LUNCHEON DINNER 
COCKTAIL ROOM 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


Telephone: HYatt 3-6677 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 
Catering to Parties 


Will reopen on March 16th. 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


At intersection of Routes 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundees - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


———M——— 


E 


perenne that no two people see eye to eye on food 
and drinks, we would like your complaints or sugges- 
tions if the restaurants we recommend do not live up to 
your expectations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those of the res- 
taurateurs. Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 


* - Closed Sundays ** . Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks*—Rt. 611. Riegelsville. L-D. Popula- 
prices. Sits among tell trees beside the river. You'll 
enjoy it for your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 

Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
Pleasant. L-D $1.85.$3.95. 
view alone. Bar. 
Ferndale Hotel—R:. 
Also platters. 
Bar. 

Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. Kintnersville 
and Riegelsville. Large parties reservations only. Des- 
serts as good as they look. 


1 m. north Pt. 
Worth the drive for the 


611, Ferndale. 
Mouth-watering pies. 


L-D $1.50-$3. 
Plenty of room. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 419 n. of Doyles- 
town. Founded 1785. ""Workingman's Bar" serves 10 
oz. mug of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, real Bar-B-Q. 
Closes bet. midnight and 2 a.m. depending on customers. 
Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipersville. L-D. Mother 
Brugger keeps a lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers across the bar. 
Ask for the chicken liver pate. 

Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & Broad Street, 
Quakertown. D. Room open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks 
red and juicy or well-done. Bar. 

Twin Gables—1999 Broad St, Quakertown. Dining 
room open for banquets only. Mixed drinks suit the 
most critical. 

Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Breakfast—fast and hot. Short orders throughout the 
day. Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 

Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. If 
you want a good meal at reasonable prices, try this. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. Their slogan, 
"A Good Meal at Any Time," is lived up to. Bar. 
Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quakertown. Open 
every day for charcoal broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks, 
snacks and sandwiches. Quick service at your car. 


LD. 


Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, north of Doyles- 


town.  Chicken-in-the-basket and T-bone steaks spe- 
cialties of house. Open fireplace in dining room always 
lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, Sellersville. L-D. 


Famous for country food and all you can eat for $2.00. 
Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. L-D $2.75 to $5. 
18th century atmosphere. Fireside eating. For knowing 


palates, the unusual in food. Jack Travers at the piano 
Fri. and Sat. Bar. 


Volare's*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D. and late 
snacks. $2-4. Re-opens on March 17. Good food, 
especially cozy for late snacks. Bar. 

The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleasant. L-D—special- 


izes in steaks, spaghetti and meat balls. Qualified music 
(no rock 'n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 


Canal House*—By the canal on Mechanic Street in New 
Hope. Fresh young talent for entertainnent—atmosphere 


and good food. Bar. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. Open fire on 
chilly spring nights when rain-drops make splashes on the 
canal. Food temptingly served. Atmosphere conducive 
to chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn**—Odette Myrtil as the hostess and man- 
ager makes the place sparkle. Excellent French and 
Polynesian food. Fairly expensive. Dancing weekends 
to Jean Loper's combo. Jean and Stuart Ross at the bar 
pianos during week. 


River House**—S. River Rd., New Hope. L-D. Hosts 
make you feel at home while sipping a cocktail or eating 
good food at popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing 
L-D $2.75-$3.75. 


perfect service. Bar. 


Inn**—NWeshinston's Crossing 
Atmosphere of home dining with 


Shea's Tower Inn*—River Road, near Bowman's Hill. 
Short order cooking with the touch of a good chef— 
chicken in a basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Mel's Steak House—Closed Tuesdays. Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic’s Street, New Hope. Breakfast, coffee, snacks 
—no dinner. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic Street, New Hope. 
Cozy atmosphere where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can’t resist. Open 9 am.m to 8 p.m. except 
Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird's Nest—fFerry Street, New Hope. Managed by 
Chan Parker, widow of Charlie Parker, famed exponent 
of contemporary jazz. Snacks—dinner if you like. 


Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. L-D. Southern 
fried chicken a specialty, among a list of fine home-cooked 


dishes served in a unique setting of Colonial elegance. 
Ber. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. Breakfast, L-D. Name 
partially misleading. They serve beer. Guests from out- 
of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


conversation and coffee... 


—if you like friendly people, a down-to-earth atmosphere and a hefty 
draught of the delightful brew of the bean, head for the Inn on West 

State St. Come in for a good hearty and homey breakfast one morning — 
it'll make your whole day. Look for Frank (he's the wiry fellow with 

the wry smile)—he'll be hustling about with steaming cups of the best 

coffee in town. . .butter-drenched toast, home-made honey buns and 

Danish pastry. Country fresh eggs! bacon, ham, sausage and, oh yes, 
those hot cakes—you' ll hate yourself for wasting so many mornings 

away from this satisfying haven. Life is good here. . .and the food is 


even better. 


where 202 meets 611 — 
the crossroads of Bucks County 


Come in and ask Frank! 


CYesle S. en 
i Doylestows. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 and 413, New- 
town. Full meals as well as snacks. Dairy products from 
home farm. New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 

Old Anchor Inn*—Doylestown Pike at 9nd Street Pike, 
Wrightstown. A good place to meet your neighbors. 
Bar. 

Vincent's Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611, Warrington. L-D. 
Reasonable for excellent food. Large parties enjoy 
atmosphere. Bar. 

Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—reasonable prices with 
all day service for meals or a quick bite to eat. 

The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with late snacks. Ample 
parking both sides of Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty 
atmosphere. Bar. 

General Green Inn*—Crossroads at Buckingham (909 
and 143). Historic. Revolutionary War generals ate 
here. Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 
Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. Prime ribs of beef. 
“Jug-in-Wall” where people meet for $1 lunch. Good 
for family eating when Mother needs a vacation. Bar. 
Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. Feel of real coun- 
try eating—collections of antiques. Bar. 

Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. Smorgasbord Mon. 
thru Fri. All you can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 
O'Neill's Village Inn—W. State St., Doylestown. Not 
elegant, but good food served with Irish quips. 

Ed's Diner—Rt. 909, Doylestown. A good place to eat 
day or night. Wholesome food, hot from the kitchens. 
Conti's Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter's Caesar salad fit to 
render unto Caesar himself. One of Doylestown's 
favorite places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 
Water-Wheel Inn—Closed at present. 
later. 

Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north of Doylestown. 
True country food for the discerning. 

Countryside Inn*—Closed—announcement later. 
Goldie's Restaurant—Route 313, Dublin. 
able meals anytime during the dey. 


Announcement 


Good reason- 


Perosa Ien*—Route 309, Line Lexington. L-D. Your 
favorite Italian dishes. Try it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 
Bill Dino's Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, Hatboro. L except 
Sat. D. Comfortable roadside farmhouse featuring fine 
Continental cuisine, scampi a specialty and particular pride 
of host Bill Dino. You'll also like the cozy bar with Ed 
Staley at the piano. 


LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln Highway, Morrisville. 
L-D reasonable. Give the wife a break and eat here for 
good food. Bar. 

Pennsbury Inn*—Of Bristol Rd. nr. Pennsbury. L-D 
$2.50-$5. Rates for youngsters so plan to eat out when 
you vjsit Penn's Manor. Bar. 

Flannery's—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. L-D reasonable. 
No waiting at the bar for the drink while you wait for 
your dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 

Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey inn with a chummy 
bar. L-D reasonable. Caters to large parties. If advised 
ahead of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese cake 
delightful. 

Red Lion Inn—Andaelusia. L-D $1.50-$3.00. 
fancy, you will enjoy trying this food. Bar. 

La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Morrisville Shopping 
Center. L-D. Charcoal broiled steaks sizzle on your 
plate. Business men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Plain or 


Fine European 
Full line of 


Landy's—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
touch to such things as stuffed cabbage. 
delicatessen specialties—night deliveries. 
Bucks County Room**—Pomeroy's, Levittown Shopping 
Center. Favorite meeting place of Levittowners for re- 
laxing luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good service, 
excellent coffee. Open store hours. 

Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 1 at Oxford Valley. 
Good service for quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 
Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room—Budaset-watchers 
find this reasonable and good. U.S. 1 at Trevose. Open 
every hour of every day. 

Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room No. 2—U.S. 13, 
Bristol. 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


American Red Cross—Collection of funds by volunteers. 
March 1 through 31. 

Bucks County Agricultural Extension Service Home Eco- 
nomics Course— William Penn Center, Fallsington. Mon- 
day a.m. 

William Penn Center Junior Week-end Work Camp— 
Penn Center, Fallsington. Boys and girls from 12 to 14. 
March 2-3-4. 

Bucks County Music Festival—Delhaas High School, 
Route 413, near Burlington-Bristol Bridge. March 3, 
8 p.m. 

Consolidated Horse Companies—Annuel dinner at Wash- 
ington’s Crossing Inn. March 3, 7 p.m. 

Bucks County Girl Scout Council—Scout Offices, Doyles- 
town. Reception for representatives of Community Chest 
agencies. March 6, 3 p.m. 

Business and Professional Women's Club of Yardley- 
Makefield—Annual dinner at Washinston's Crossing 
Inn. March 7, 7 p.m. 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic Symphony—Neshaminy 
High School, Old Lincoln Highway, Langhorne. Mozart's 
"Requiem" with chorus. March 8 and 9 at 8:30 p.m. 
and March 11 at 3:30 p.m. 

Welcome House Film Program—Welsh’s Barn, near 
Dublin. "Louisiana Story" and short featuring Jose 
Limon, dancer. March 9, 8:15 p.m. 

Delaware Valley Cat Fancier's All Breed Show—Edgely 
Fire House, Edgely,, Bristol, Penna. Contact Vincent 
Lappan, Cornwells 0150. March 10, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Italian-American Club of Morrisville—Annual banquet 


at Italian-American Sportsmen's Club, Trenton, N.J. 
March 11, 7 p.m. 
Philadelphia Flower Show—Philadelphia Commercial 


Museum, South Exhibition Hall and Center Buildins. 
March 12 through 17. 

Bucks County Girl Scout Council—Neshaminy-Warwick 
Church, Hartsville. March 12, 8 p.m. 

Bucks-Mont Stamp and Coin Club—American Legion 
Home, Main Street, Sellersville. March 14, 8 p.m. 
Delaware Valley Horsemen's Association—Lambertville 
Rescue Squed Building. March 15, 8:15 p.m. 

Bucks County Philatelic Society—Over Post Office, 
Langhorne. March 16, 8 p.m. 

Card Party and Fashion Show—Pomeroy's Community 
Room, Levittown. Benefit of Lower Bucks Co. Hospital. 
Contact Mrs. George Katila, Windsor 6-6448. March 17, 
2 p.m. 

Daughters of American Revolution—Covered dish lunch- 
eon, home of Mrs. William H. Yerkes, Buckingham. 
March 19. 

Trevose Horticultural Society—Community House, Tre- 
vose. March 20, 8 p.m. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts Galleries—Broad 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. String Virtuosi of 
Philadelphia, Louis Vyner, conducting. March 23, doors 
open at 7:30 p.m. 

Antiques Show—George School Boys’ Gymnasium, New- 
town.  Proceeds to Lower Bucks County Hospital. 
March 95, 96, 97. Daily 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 
1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


ARTS 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th Street, Philadel- 
phia. Exhibitions: Thru Mar. 21—Group show of oils by 
Frederick Gill, Abraham P. Hankins, Martin Jackson, 
Paul Keene, Bernard A. Kohn, Bertha Schoenbach, Clay- 
ton Whitehill, Martin Zipin. Thru Mar. 25—Oils and 
woodcuts by Betty and Simone Titone. Mar. 7 thru 
month—Conchology. Mar. 8 thru 25—drawings by 
members. Mar. 14 thru month—paintings by Hans Hoff- 
man. Mar. 8 thru 25—contemporary printmakers—Black, 
Crawford, Dow, Hoff. 


Fidelity 2-1571 
CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Malavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 


Rockledge 


Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 
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DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 
Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


DIRECTOR'S CHAIR $10.95 
White enamel with green, 


red, blue or yellow duck 

Write or phone 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE Pa. PHONE 2334 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 


Meats - Produce 


63 S. MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN PA. 
PHONE 4205 


Groceries - 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


yldie A 


ANT 


INE 4686 


& RESTAU 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 9ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 -10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


Ini 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum—Ashland and Pine 
Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied collection of 
fascinating historical items from thimbles to haywagons. 
Open week days from 9 to 5, Closed Sundays. Historical 
Library—Open from 9 to 19 and 1 to 5. Closed Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, Doyles- 
town. The private collection of the late Henry Mercer, 
founder and builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. 

Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks of the late 
Dr. Mercer, located behind his home (Fonthill Museum) 
on East Court Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed home 
and gardens of William Penn. On the river between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 19, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville Road and near 
Route 1 west of Morrisville. Earliest Friends Society 
organized in 1683. William Penn ettended meeting 
here. Two early meeting houses are still used. One, 
built in 1789, is now the William Penn Center, an active 
community house. The other, built in 1841, is still used 
as a Meeting House. Other ancient houses and build- 
ings of interest. 

National Agricultural College—A private college ot 
agriculture, offering a 4-year degree program. From the 
highway you can see the research laboratory (once the 
old Wayside Inn), diagnostic laboratory and dairy barn 
and training center. 

Ringing Rocks—One and a halt miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Township. Four acres of trap 
rock boulders, many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
collected enough to make & musical scale on which he 
played tunes, accompanied by the Pleasant Valley Band, 
at a meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 

Durham Village—On Route 919 between Springtown 
and River Road (611) south of Riegelsville. One of the 
earliest iron furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War and the Revolu- 
tion. All sorts of iron utensils were made here, pots, 
kettles, fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is Mine Hill 
where ore was dug for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built the Durham boat, 
valuable on the Susquehanna and Hudson rivers as well 
as the Delaware because it could be navigated back 
upstream as well as downstream. About 1812 the 
furnace was rebuilt as a grist mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is the site of 
the later Durham Iron Works which was a prominent 
industry in the county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore shafts may still be 
seen. 

Near here also is the site of the once famous Durham 
Cave. One of its three beautiful apartments was known 
as Queen Esther's Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by “Queen Esther," whose real 
name was Catherine Montour, and some of her Indian 
followers. People would come from all over the country 
to visit this cave. Finally, sometime before the Civil War, 
the whole thing was querried away for its limestone to 
enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Indian Walking Purchase—The infamous and best known 
Indian Treaty Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a stone monument 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE COUNTY 


near the meeting house commemorates the event. There 
had been an earlier one, conducted personally by William 
Penn in 1683 in which a walk of a day and a half covered 
the distance from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to the 
mouth of Knowles Creek north of Washington Crossing. 
The Indians set the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and biscuit. 

The Second "walk" conducted by Penn's sons was a 
craftily planned event that left the Indians bitter and 
revengeful. They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustleton, James Yeates, 
of Newtown and Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and their pace was so 
rapid the accompanying Indians complained that the 
white men "Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot squirrel, 
no stop to smoke pipe, just run." 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On Route 413, one 
quarter mile northwest of Buckingham. Features world's 
largest snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, Yardley. E. P. 
Alexander has collection of railroadiana and old toy 
trains. Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one mile north of 
Quakertown on the right-hand side. For a small fee you 
can operate a miniature railroad through villages, moun- 
tains and even the Grand Canyon. You can blow a 
whistle, stop for passengers, re-route freight trains, and 
move the trains backward and forward. Perfect enter- 
tainment for the children. At present Mini-Tour is open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 p.m. and on the major 
holidays. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Delaware Canal—A delightful walk for those who like 
to walk is along the cenal towpath, parking your cer in 
New Hope, and going north or south. At 10 o'clock in 
the morning of December 7, 1830. the first canal boat with 
passengers and a few tons of coal glided down the 
waterway to Bristol, arriving four hours later. Bands 
played, crowds of people cheered and guns were fired 
The canal has had a long history, has been abandoned 
and partly restored but walking along the towpath today 
is delightful. Wild fowl and birds find a sanctuary along 
its banks and many homes are built between the canal 
and the river. 

In winter there is often good skating at many places 
along the canal. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head of Aquetons 
Lake on Route 202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
Daily Row of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam wes built to form the lake for the 
operation of a fulling mil! that wes rebuilt by Samuel D. 
Ingham in 1790 as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township hard to find 
so inquire at Ferndale or Revere. Dike wes built in 
1936 to impound waters of springs at foot of Boatman s 
Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, lots of birds and 
water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose gardens, re- 
flecting pools, lily ponds. 

Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with free picnic 
tables and children’s playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alley and other food and amusement concessions. No 
admission charge. 

Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street, ice skat- 
ing rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 
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Lenape Park—Perkosic. For picnicking and boating. 


Free. 

Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek west of 
Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. Closes at sun- 
down. 

Washington Crossing State Park—One of the nation’s 
major historical shrines, commemorating the famous cross- 
ing in 1776. On River Road between Yardley and New 
Hope. The Lower Park is the setting for the boulder 
marking the embarkation point. The nearby Methodist 
Church hes on display the famed Leutze painting of 
General George Washington in a big rowboat from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces and tables 
and a wild flower preserve. Also of interest: burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers; the Thompson- 
Neely house open Saturdays and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. or 
by appointment; bird banding every Saturday and Sun- 
day at 3 p.m. Bowman's Tower commands a view of the 
valley. Closed at sundown. The park closes at 10 p.m. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, Carversville, Susan 
5901. The County's only pay-as-you-go game bird 
preserve. Hunting from October 1 to February 29. 
Pheasants, ducks chukker partridge. Open every day 
except Sunday. Special non-resident licenses for out-of- 
town guests. No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 

Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, Gardenville, Sugan 
2412. Horses and ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
tack. Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. Rodeo 
Arena. 

Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 232, New Hope 
9907. Horses for hire by the hour. English or Western 
tack. In the ring or on scenic trails. Private and_sroup 
instruction. Boarding. 

Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, Wycombe 4651, 
English tack. Private instruction. Boarding. 

Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. 
tack. 

Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, Quakertown 335-J-1. 
English and Western tack. Private instruction in ring or on 
trails. Moonlight riding for groups. Reservations 
required, 


Instruction. English 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, Warrington, OSborne 
5.9999. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on 
Tuesday, party night on Monday. Skates for rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and Cedar Avenue, 
Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. Open Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights, with skating in the afternoon 
on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York Road, Jamison, 
Doylestown 6479. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Alter- 
nate Tuesdays Indoor archery—open to public. Other- 
wise Mondays and Tuesdays reserved for private parties. 
Matinee on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 

Roller Skating Casino,Nolan Avenue, Penndel, Skyline 
7-9744. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday 
end Sunday 1 to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occasionally 
changed. Skates for rent. 

Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shopping Center, 
Windsor 5-4441. Twenty-four alleys with automatic pin 
spotters. Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning for 
open and league bowling. 

Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, Morrisville, 
Cypress 5-2919. Eight Brunswick alleys. Open 1 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. Open bowling weekends. 

Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Farragut Avenue, Bristol, 
Stillwell 8-3809. Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. League bowling. 

Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville Road and Orchard 
Drive, Levittown, Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 10 a.m. to early 
morning. Clubs accommodated. 

Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. State Street, New- 
town, Worth 8-2707. Eight alleys. Open daily from 
6:30 to 12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reservations 
accepted. 

Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 611, Danboro, Doyles- 
town 9309. Monday thru Thursday, League nights. 
Open bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 
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THEATERS 


We are listing the theaters for your convenience—watch 


your local newspapers for daily programs. Phone the 
theater for show time. 

Lower Bucks 

Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden ST-8-9538 


Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, Levittown WI-6-1000 
Central Bucks 

County Theater, East State Street, Doylestown DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, Newtown WO-8-3859 
Upper Bucks 

Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown KEY-6-2735 
Drive-ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Pike, Andalusia 


CORNwallis 1022 
Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton Road, Warrington 


Theater, Bristol 


OS-5-1500 

Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 1, Langhorne 
WI-6-9848 

Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 and 663, Quaker- 
town KEY-6-6195 


Puruegors 
of 
Fine Foods 


WE DELIVER 


41 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


Flaunery's 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


"el p» 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 
è Day-Long Menu — Noon "til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Open Every Day 
Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


The food is so delicious. . 
The service is so good. . 
The bar is so comfortable. . 
that it's hard to keep 


from making a 


of yourself at the 


PIPERSVILLE INN 


Right at the end of Route 413 


Plumsteadville 440 


STEAKS 
O'Neill's Village 


SEAFOOD 


SNACKS 


Inn 
CHOPS 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seat 


Take out service Doylestown 212 


m 


Come and see our selection 


of glazed and unglazed 
chintzes, and hand blocked 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


prints from India HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 


The Fabrice Shop 


19 BRIDGE STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


Invitation: 
MONTHLY REPAYMENT LOANS: TEER? VEABUCGOUNTI NIE SERVICE 
Personel Linoleum Carpets 
Auto Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Home Repair Plastic Wall Tile 
Any Worthwhile Purpose Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


The Doylestown National Bank 
and Trust Company 


9 A.M. to 3 P. 


Warrington Office 
Fridays 6 P.M. to 8 P.M 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 
Phone 4559 


Doylestown Office 
Fridays 3 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


ALL OVER... 
PORTER sros. « YEAGER 


eR se Mad te 
Custom S LA ee c: 28 Practical 
| pese | : 
Quality | Al zd 2 ' Prices 
Route 611 Doylestown Pa. 


Tropical Splendor right in your 
me living room 
all year long--- 


You can enjoy an indoor garden 


pool, swamp garden or solarium 


at surprisingly low cost. . .why 


not call us for a free sketch and 
estimate 


GEORGE H. WETHERILL 


WRIGHTSTOWN,PA 
WYCOMBE 5488 


sup a 


THROUGH BUCKS 


BROWSING 


TM I aa aaa = 
~ 


by Bob Brugger and Lee Garb 


BELATED REPORT: So little was 
said in the press last month about 
Groundhog Day that we feel obligated 
to submit this report from my Aunt 
Elly up in Pipersville: “We are gathered 
here on this solemn occasion in anticipa- 
tion of the groundhog’s shadow. Neigh- 
bors from far and near are here with 
their groundhogs and following the 
festivities we are having them in for 
lunch—the neighbors, not the ground 
hogs. This is by us an annual yearly 
affair and at a given time the ground- 
hogs are tied loose to determine whether 
we have six more weeks of winter or 
whether the weather will remain just 
so. A lot of city people are not familiar 
with the groundhog and as we have had 
them in the family for years I should 
like to explain. A groundhog is about 
so big, very dappich in appearance and 
something of a shussle in the way he 
walks yet. He has a face which ain't 
exactly stupid and I guess you couldn't 
call it exactly bright either. For the 
better part they live barns in back of 
under behind. Some people make a pet 
of groundhogs once. This is alright, but 
through association in time the people 
get to look like groundhogs. The real 
tragedy yet is when the groundhogs get 
to look like people. There is a way still 
to tell a groundhog from a skunk but 
usually it is too late before." (The 
groundhog did see his shadow on 
February 2nd, incidentally, so.) 


"DHE other day while wandering 

through the **Country Crafters” 
shop in Southampton, we were shown 
two pieces of ruby glass by Mr. Brown 
the proprietor, who regretfully informed 
us that there will be little or no ruby 
glass in our lives henceforth. He ex- 
plained that a small amount of uranium 
is used in making it and since first 
things are first, its manufacture is now 
frowned upon. In order to lift our 
burdened spirits we stopped off on the 
way home to visit an old friend who 
proudly showed us an antique bookcase 
secretary that he had just refinished. 
Noticing that it held a 1907 edition of 
the "Britannica" along with many old 
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textbooks, we pulled out one of the 
volumes and just happened upon the 
following definition: ‘‘Uranium—a use- 
less element found in certain parts of 
North America and Europe." For what 
it’s worth, that’s all there is to the story. 


UCKS County’s favorite son from 

the Emerald Isle is realtor Michael 
Walsh, who once acted with the Irish 
Abbey Players... . / And speaking of 
actors, there’s Furlong’s Charlie 
Phillips who made one motion pic- 
ture and retired. Charlie was six 
months old, see, and he was tied to this 
railroad track and then along came 
Tom Mix and his great horse Tony 
and that, children, is how Charlie grew 
up to sell automobiles in Bucks County. 


HE current disc, Go On With The 

Wedding, is the worst thing to hit 
the air waves since under-arm deodor- 
ants made their commercial debut. 
(This has nothing to do with the County 
but I hadda get it out of my system.) 

Jack O’Reilly, the talented disc 
jockey, commutes daily to Philly and 
New York City from Plumsteadville to 
do his two shows. And you think you 
have problems! Orville and Rich- 
ard Wright are Bucks Countians, 
Midshipmen at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis . . . . and just for the record 
Central Bucks boasts more men at 
the Academy, this year, than any 
other comparable section of the country. 

TASTE TEST: Fill three small 
glasses, one with coke, one 7-UP, one 
ginger ale. Blindfold your victim. Not 
one in fifty will be able to identify all 
three. Current champ: nine-year-old 
Jamie Meades up in Keller's Church. 


BUCKS Countian, Helen Coleman, 
deserves plaudits for her recently 
inaugurated *Helen Coleman Show" 
heard over NBC station WTTM every 
Friday from 8 to 8:30 p.m. The pro- 
gram offers everyone a wonderful op- 
portunity to ease his or her mind about 
the "terrible younger generation". Miss 
Coleman, founder of the nationally 
chartered Star Clubs for young people 
just doesn't believe the kids are any- 
thing but great....and she brings them 
onto the national network to prove it. 
The program is simply an informal ses- 
sion of unrehearsed conversation about 
what her guests are doing that is inter- 
esting, informative and constructive, 
It's a great idea and a great show. 
DOYLESTOWN'S Lu Porter, a 
typical Bucks Countian, typically 
enough wasn't born here. More con- 
fusing, she was born in Washington, 
D. C., under the Swiss Flag at the 
German Embassy. Legally she was 
either Swiss or German but to become 
an American she had to take out 
citizenship papers. Take one tablet 
after each meal, if headache persists, 
call your family physician. 
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ARE YOU READY 
FOR SPRING? 


WEHAVE THE VITAMINS 
TOMAKE YOU 
FEEL YOUNG AGAIN 


Weisbard’s Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


These Progressive 
Doylestown Merchants Sponsor 
‘The Infant Development Mat’ 


HALIN'S DRUG STORE 
TEL. 5642 
GARDENVILLE FARM DAIRIES 
TEL. 9491 
ALLAN SHOP FOR CHILDREN 
TEL. 5693 
FOSTER'S GOODYEAR STORE 
TEL. 4348 
COTTON PICKIN' DRESS SHOP 
TEL. BUCK. 8811 
FREY SHOE STORE 
TEL. 5054 
BITZER DRY CLEANING & 
DYE WORKS INC. 

TEL. 4125 


BABY-AIDS, INC. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW 
DIMMIG SERVICE 


GOODBYE IRONING 
DAY BACKACHES! 


NOW 
RENT an 
IRONRITE 


AUTOMATIC IRONER 


sz $150... 


* Includes free home instruction 


Do all your ironing sitting down, relaxed — 
in half the time. Rent an lronrite today! 


lronrife Reess 


AUTOMATIC IRONER 
Phone KE 6-3700 


For Complete Details, or Come in 


DIMMIG — IRONRITE 


RENTAL SERVICE 
A Division of 
Dimmig Electrice Co., Inc. 
240 West Broad St. 
Quakertown Pa. 


"Thanks — I'll just put it 
back when I'm through!” 


Some few folks are 

still doing this at 

more than 300 stands 

in the County that 

carry the TRAVELER 

but most folks 

find it easier to 
subscribe. 

We've made it simple 
Just use the blank below. 


Dear Traveler: 


[] I must have the magazine right away! 
[L] I want my friend to have it right away! 
LJ We both want it right away! 


oO 12 
Send  []24 issues to: 
o 36 
21: MN PEE s S 
CT uomen es SEATS oe ERO 


Since additional one year subscriptions are only $2, send 
Rates. wit stanee..: E 


RATES 
1 year $2.50 
Additional one year subscriptions $2.00 
2 years 4.25 
3 years 6.00 


(Add $1 per year for Subscriptions 
outside the U.S.) 


C PAYMENT ENCLOSED L] BILL ME 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
75 Shewell Ave. Doylestown, Pa. 


One hundred 


ROP 


JA 
M 


Years 


ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


bill is under discussion in the legis- 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
new stove has been 
Ss of travellers. It is put 
under the feet, and a mus- 
heat through the whole system. Said to 
be a Yankee invention. Patent rights sell 
HE subscriber 
will be at the 
George E. Donaldson, 
in Doylestown, on 
wish everyone indebted to them to call and 
square their accounts. After that time 
sharp Collector. : 
Doylestown WIGTON & BROOKS 
Ladies and Gents, All, 
READ THIS, and come to my store in 
you can buy all goods at city prices. 
LADIES, now for the new style DeLaines, 
all 


A lature to abolish the office of County 

invented for the comfort 

tard plaster upon the head which draws the 
cleverly. 

LAST NOTICE 

Jewelry Store of 

Ps first of April to settle up their books and 

their books will be placed in the hands of a 

MOSES P. HALL 
Spring Valley, Bucks County, Pa., where 
wool Alpacas, Paramettas, Prints, 


beautiful Long Shawls, Laces, Dress Trim- 
mings—in short a great variety of all sorts 
of Yankee Notions. 

GENTS, remember that I have just laid 
in a full assortment of Black French Cloths 
and Cassimeres, Plain and Fancy, Satin- 
ettes, Vestings, Flannels, Muslin, Horse 
Blankets, &c. &c. 

Cash paid for Beef Hides, Tallow, Pork 
and Lard. 

Please give me a call, 
I’m bound to satisfy all. 
Spring Valley. MOSES P. HALL. 


Habits are as easily caught 

as “yaller birds". Let a 

circus arrive in town and 

in less than a week half the 
boys in town will be throwing somersets, 
and breaking their necks over an empty 
mackerel barrel. 


Dr. Nightingale 

AVING purchased of John H. Smith, 
his ingenious apparatus for stripping 
corn husks, and having engaged that 
worthy gentleman to manufacture MAT- 
TRESSES, SETTEE CUSHIONS, &c. is 

prepared to execute orders in that line. 
Mattresses, double and single, Settee 
Cushions, Bolsters &c., always on hand, 
and made to Order. Old ticks filled and 
tufted. Stripped husks for sale by the 
pound. Samples of Beds, &c., may be seen 
at Doylestown, at the Cabinet Ware Rooms 
of T. W. Goucher and J. C. Gunnagan, and 
at the manufactory of the subscriber at 
Houghville (Turk) one mile below Doyles- 


town. 
H. B. NIGHTINGALE, Po. Doylestown. 
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Prize Fight—On the afternoon of the 26th 
ult. a party of men and boys numbering 
about 150 arrived in Yardleyville from 
Trenton, N. J., for the purpose of seeing a 
fight between two men, one by the name of 
MeNickle and the other McKenney, both 
from the latter place, for a match of $20 a 
side. They alighted in front of the Hotel 
and commenced stripping for action, the 
landlord not liking their company ordered 
them away. They then left for the direction 
of Morrisville and got about one mile below 
Yardleyville, they there got over into a 
field and commenced action—their rules 
were no kicking nor striking while down, 
two minutes between each round. They 
fought nine rounds, occupying fifty-one 
minutes. 

The first three rounds McKenney done 
the most execution in consequence of 
MeNickle having long hair, which he made 
good use of. Between the second and 
fourth rounds McNickle's hair was cut 
short, the scale then turned in his favor, 
breaking two of McKenney’s ribs and 
nose and won the battle. They both 
seemed to be very much cut about the face, 
the crowd were all sober and decent looking 
people.—Communicated. 


M* WIFE SARAH ANN STEWART, 
has left my bed and board without any 
just cause or provocation. I therefore 
forbid anyone to harbor or trust her on my 
account, I will pay no debts of her con- 
tracting, after this date. 
Newtown MOSES STEWART. 
Dear—Bread and Butter is getting to be 
a very expensive sort of food. Five dollars 
a hundred for flour and from twenty-five 
to thirty cents for butter, are "'orful" 
prices, and there seems to be a poor prospect 
of any reduction. 
Division of Bucks County—We learned that 
a bill has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives at Harrisburg, for a 
new county to be composed of part of 
Bucks and Philadelphia, and that a gang 
of hired borers, flush with money, are 
prowling about the Capitol, and carrying 
on “Lobby Legislation" to a great extent. 
The new county is to be called “Penn”, 
and it includes the Boroughs of Bristol, 
Morrisville, Newtown and townships of 
Bensalem, Bristol, Falls, Lower Makefield, 
Middletown, Newtown, Northampton, 
Southampton, and perhaps Wrightstown 
and Upper Makefield, besides half a dozen 
townships of the consolidated city. 


A. MERRIT ASAY, Dental Surgeon 
No. 355 Race St. 
above 10th, Phila- 
delphia. Teeth of 
his own manufacture, 
with continuous 

Gums, inserted on the most approved plan 
of atmospheric pressure—warranted to be 
comfortable, natural and useful. 

TO DENTISTS—Asay’s Patent DEN- 
TAL CHAIRS and SPITTOONS for sale. 


A CARD 


Farrier and Cattle Doctor &c. 


As I am so frequently called 
upon by my neighbors and 
others at a distance to cure 
the various diseases of the 
“four-legged creation", I have 
come to the conclusion to devote my time, 
and practice my skill as a Doctor in that 
calling—and also upon operating on Swine. 
I shall not undertake to sound my own 
trumpet in regard to my success, as it is 
too well known in my neighborhood to 
require any blowing. All I ask of the good 
people is to give me a call, when my services 
are necessary, and if I do not give satis- 
faction let me slide the next time, and lll 
not grumble. 
For to physic a Horse, or doctor a Cow 
'To castrate a Boar, or alter a Sow, 
I'm the chap always ready, and willing to go, 
And if anyone beats me he musn't be slow! 
Near Newtown Jacob Knowles. 


AMBERTYPES 


HAVING been engaged in the Photo- 

graphic business for the last three years, 
and producing the finest PORTRAITS on 
Glass or Paper, colored or plain, I now offer 
an opportunity to the citizens of Bucks 
County to procure a life like and durable 
Likeness on Glass, called Ambertypes; on 
Paper, called Mezzographs, and on Silver 
Plates, called Daguerreotypes. 

Persons wanting any of the above styles 
of Pictures are requested to call at once. 
The Ambertypes are made in the highest 
perfection of the art. 

J. H. Marston 


Main St. opposite Mann’s Hotel, Doylestown 


MAY of the roads of our County are 

badly drifted with snow, and if they 
are not opened soon it will be impossible 
for people to move on the first of April. 
The Supervisors should attend to the matter 
immediately. 


Clocks, Watches and Jewelry 
Can be bought at my Store 
on Court and Main St., until 
the 7th day of APRIL, at 
very low prices for Cash, 
being in great want of the 
needful! 

N.B.—Also, one double backed, fine gold, 
English patent lever, extra jeweled, with 
gold dials, left at my shop by a man that 
will be hard up if he cannot sell it for the 
cash before the lst of April. It can be 
bought at a great sacrifice to the owner. 

Practical Clock and Watch Maker 
J. Laning. 


HE Buckeye Blacksmith is in Bristol 

and is taking Ambrotypes for the people 
there, much to their gratification. e 
intends to come to Doylestown after the 
first of April. 
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by Henry Freking 


HE Tinicum Times was a small 

newspaper published monthly by 
Carl Kuhlmann in Ottsville in 1940. 
I have Volume I, Number 3; if other 
issues were printed I have been unable 
to discover them. The masthead tells 
its readers that it is to be published 
monthly, funds permitting. 


It looked healthy from the standpoint 
of advertising carried. The one ad that 
intrigued me was that of the Ottsville 
Inn owned by “‘Charlie’’ Kohl. Charlie 
promises a real treat for everyone on 
September 28—the menu—Virginia 
Baked Ham—Home-Baked Beans— 
Candied Sweet Potatoes—Home-Made 
Boston Brown Bread and Beverage all 
for 30 cents. 

I lived in Fountainville at that time 
and am sorry I was not a subscriber to 
the Ottsville Times. 


A MEMBER of the Golden Age Club 
told me at one of their meetings 
that she was “‘always a joiner”, meaning 
she liked being a member of some group. 
She says she was a member of the 
first Camp Fire Girls organized in Bucks 
County in 1904. The first meeting was 
held on Clear Springs Farm near 
Quakertown and the camp was com- 
posed of girls who lived on nearby 
farms who felt they lived a sort of 
prosaic humdrum existance. 


According to the Handbook of the 
Camp Fire Girls, “the purpose of this 
organization is to show that the common 
things of life are the chief means of 
beauty, romance and adventure, to form 
habits making for health and vigor, to 
encourage the outdoor habit and the 
out-of-door spirit, and to encourage 
a more intimate relationship between 
mother and daughters." 


There were no dues but each girl had 
to furnish her own ceremonial costume, 
epaulettes and honor bands. 


There were thirteen members in the 
first camp and each was known as a 
"wood gatherer." After meeting cer- 
tain qualifications they became “Fire 
Makers" and the next rank was that of 
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“Torch Bearer”. The law that each 
member was taught to follow was ''seek 
beauty, give service, persue knowledge, 
be trustworthy, hold on to health, 
glorify work, be happy". 

Each member was given a name. 
One was named Sunflower, another 
Lark. Then there were names like 
Quick Silver and Laughing Water. 
My Golden Age friend tole me her 
Camp Fire name was Babbling Brook 
because it seemed an utter impossibility 
for her to stop talking. 


The girls sat in a circle and a small 
pile of firewood was gathered and placed 
in the center. Then one of the ''Fire 
Makers" lighted the fire and recited: 


“QOH, FIRE! Long years ago, when 
our fathers fought with great 
beasts, you were their protector. From 
the cruel cold of winter you saved them. 
When they needed food, you changed 
the flesh of beasts into savory meat for 
them. Through all the ages your 
mysterious flame has been a symbol of 
the Great Spirit to them. Tonight we 
light the fire in remembrance of the 
Great Spirit who gave you to us." 

My friend does not remember how 
long the camp remained in existence. 
Says she dropped out when the boys 
began to eye her and she became boy 
conscious. I can easily understand that 
because she is still an “eyefull”. 


"THE Camp Fire Girls were first 

organized in England and years ago 
camps were established in almost every 
community. Some are still in existence, 
one, I believe near Morrisville or Bristol. 
The Girl Scout Troopes were organized 
later, the first one in Bucks County 
about twenty years ago. 


ROCKING chairs are returning “in 
vogue" in Quakertown. In the 
1700’s and 1800’s and the early part of 
the 1900's right here in Bucks County 
were seen the great days of the rocking 
chair. Every kitchen and parlor—the 
rooms of living and love—held at least 
one rocking chair, much used. They 
were found in the log cabin, the cottage 
and the rich man’s home. Their gentle 
swaying soothed the baby bothered by 
the bogeyman or a little colic. They 
eased Grandfather’s dyspepsia and gave 
Grandmother a haven by the fireside. 
Now the rocking chair has virtually 
disappeared in the home, relegated to 
the attic or disposed of altogether. 
The Old Timers’ Committee of Quaker- 
town proposes to bring the rocking 
chair back into use. Two hundred 
rocking chairs have been gathered for 
the comfort of all oldsters who attend 
Old Timers’ Day to be celebrated in 
Quakertown June 23rd this year. If 
you've never seen a “rocking chair 
brigade” in action it will be quite a sight 
to see two hundred in various speeds of 
agitation. 


obs id 
Gt onem p Se! 


A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Hs Margaret E Jing 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. PHONE: 1170 


KERSHNER'S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 


w O' Boyle’ sin 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 


Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


SPRING WELCOMES YOU TO 
IA THE COLORFUL MEDITERRANEAN 
This 1s 


ON CUNARD’S FAMOUS WORLD CRUISE LINER 


ODETTE Sy Coton 
| : | " ; | 3 wis s v 


MALTA 
GIBRALTAR SICILY 
TANGIER VENICE 
ATHENS 


This year, enjoy your Bucks County summer so much more 
— by prefacing it with a gay and exciting 39-day cruise on 
the sunlit, blue Mediterranean! 


17 fascinating ports in all their vernal beauty — a lifetime 
of wonderful memories for you! 


Sailing date, May 11 — let us make all arrangements for 
you now ... at no extra cost. Spain and the glamorous 
Riviera are as close as your telephone! 


bo s154 WETHERILL & GERAGHTY 


world-wide service . . . at no extra cost to you! 


McKINNEY OPEN APRIL Ist 


Forged Iron Hardware 
* Authentic Design 


welcoming you 


* Distinctive Finish THE CANDLE 
A wide range of items to meet STUDIO 
fo he modern demands. 
Hardware which will add charm at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 
to your home. 
Bucks County SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 


Cryer's Ac SHADES DES 
HARDWARE STORE GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
PLAYHOUSE | , „HARDY 


New Hope 3552 Come and Browse 
INN 


" 
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Stuart Ross and Jean Loper 


A d 


at the pianos 


Dancing Saturday Evenings 


CLOSED MONDAYS ! LAM VOGUE BRIDALS 


FOR RESERVATIONS: DOYLESTOWN 
ON THE SQUARE 
NEW HOPE 2035 Known for its pretty weddings and beautiful brides 
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IME again so soon to greet the 

Spring, Easter, Passover, Indian 
New Year, or any of the countless 
names people across the world and 
along the ages have used to declare the 
victory of life over death. The birds 
offer the simple glory of their song to 
the rebirth of the trees and fields, the 
grass comes up with a gold-green smile, 
and the days are filled with a new sense 
of purpose and liveliness. 

This makes a lovely time to celebrate 
the Traveler's first birthday; one year and 
much effort since we moved to Doyles- 
town, and many thanks to many people 
—staff, contributors, readers, advertis- 
ers, printers, and innumerable miscel- 
laneous well-wishers. 


HERE'S been quite a small hubbub 

about Mrs. Anna Winifred Beatrice 
Lockhart and her share of the $8,000,000 
estate left by her uncle, the late H. Rus- 
sell Pickering. Mrs. Lockhart's life and 
good fortune are far removed from ours, 
and yet our paths have crossed; her 
experience has cost us our longtime 
faith in the accuracy of the New York 
Times, the paper we had always sworn 
by. The Times, under date of January 
28th, headlined a news item: “Fortune 
Left Woman If She Moves to U.S.", 
and went on to say that most of the 
estate would go to Mrs. Lockhart “‘if 
she consents to make her permanent 
home in Bucks County". Not to 
bedevil Mrs. Lockhart any further, but 
taking umbrage on behalf of the County 
—the headline really should have read 
**. Jf She Moves to Bucks County"— 
we looked into the matter a little more 
closely and discovered that the Times 
report was nonsensically inaccurate. 
Mrs. Lockhart will inherit her share of 
the estate whether she moves into the 
County or not, and the only issue in 
question is the family home, which, if 
she does not move into it, will be turned 
into a nursing home with a $200,000 
fund set aside for its maintenance. Inci- 
dentally, although most people are 
probably under the impression that 
Mrs. Lockhart will be walking around 
with satchels stuffed with $8,000,000 
worth of small bills, that’s not the case 
either; actually, she benefits only to 
the extent of the income from three- 
quarters of whatever is left of the estate 
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after other bequests, costs and taxes 
have been deducted. We present all 
this not as an invasion of Mrs. Lock- 
hart’s privacy, but in the interest of 
fact and clarification, and certainly wish 
her well with her inheritance. As to 
the New York Times, the pain of our 
bruised faith in them is assuaged only 
by the restoration of our confidence in 
the late Mr. Pickering’s judgment; we 
knew no-one would think it necessary 
to pay anyone $8,000,000 to come and 
live in Bucks County. 


BROWSING through the Philadel- 

phia telephone directory the other 
day, (some of our favorite reading, if 
the stories weren’t so awfully short), 
we ran across an almost unbelievable 
entry. Right there on page 1292 of the 
1955 directory is a listing for Wolfesch- 
legelsteinhausenbergerdorff, Hubert B., 
Senior. Comment here is almost su- 
perfluous; the entry itself conjures up 
a host of questions and fancies, present- 
ing opportunities for flights of imagina- 
tion almost unparalleled since Cyrano’s 
famous soliloquy on his nose. We would 
consider this too an invasion of indi- 
vidual privacy, except that we’re sure 
most people won’t have the wind to do 
anything about it. The situation we'd 
most like to overhear would be Hubert 
B. Senior placing a person-to-person 
long-distance phone call to Hubert B. 
Jr., and the operator’s comment when 
she gets the answer to: ‘‘And who is 
calling him, please?” 


T the recent concert of the Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic Society (they 
have another series in March) visiting 
soloist Orlando Otey was heard in a fine 
rendition of Beethoven's Piano Concerto 
in G Major. During the intermission, 
we overheard a classic in contemporary 
musical criticism. Young man to the 
young lady he was escorting: “Well, 
there’s certainly nothing chintzy about 
Beethoven.” 


JUST as this was being written, the 

Doylestown fire siren began to wail; 
since our offices are right across the 
street from the firehouse, every time 
the siren blows, we all run like a bunch 
of Dalmatians. We are always im- 
pressed by the performance of the 
Doylestown company, volunteer but 


thoroughly professional. This morning 
within three minutes of the first note 
of the siren every engine was under 
way, and that is slower time than gen- 
erally. There’s no particular news to 
this item, but it does seem as if we can- 
not too often be reminded of how com- 
forting it is to have a volunteer fire 
company, and how much they deserve 
our support. 


"THE hand of atomic destiny knocked 
last month for a brief moment on 


the door of neighboring Lambertville, 
New Jersey, with reports of uranium 
discoveries in the area. Visions of a 
local Klondike exploded momentarily 
on the horizon, and then were gone as 
quickly as they came. And yet, it 
wasn’t quite the same. Your mind’s 
eye looked for a brawny pack of hob- 
nail-booted, bearded swashbucklers 
marching down the main street of Lam- 
bertville with packs, picks and pans, 
but all it found was the rachitic thought 
of bespectacled young engineers with 
Geiger counters. The announcement of 
the discovery came on Monday, Febru- 
ary 13th, and by the next day was ef- 
fectively dismissed by geological au- 
thorities. An unconfirmed source had 
it that the Gatling brothers, who re- 
ported the strike, commented on seeing 
the papers on Tuesday: “Oh, well, 
sic transit Monday’s gloria.” 


LONG with the advent of Spring, 
other earth-shaking celebrations 
will be taking place across the nation. 
March has been declared ‘‘One-Dish 
Meals with Cheese Month"; subsidiary 
weekly commemorations include Na- 
tional Peanut Week, (signalled, no 
doubt, by goobernatorial proclamations 
from the executive mansions of the sev- 
eral states), National Smile Week, Irish 
Linen Week (tootal-te-tootal go the 
fifes), Dried Fruit Week (say “prunes”, 
girls), and hand in hand from the 18th 
to the 24th of March go National Sales- 
men’s Week and National Wildlife 
Week, to the slight confusion of some 
bystanders unable as it is now to dis- 
tinguish between salesmen and wildlife. 
The month winds up in a blaze of glory 
with "Let's Play Ball Week", while the 
Senate works itself into a lather investi- 
gating lobbyists who suggest just that. 
M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Contentment and cracker-barrel philosophy 
in a bustling world of supermarkets — 

Sam Heed’s country store at Lumberville 
seen through the lens of Sara Clark's camera. 
For a century and more this store has been 
the rural man’s club, 

his post office, newspaper and political forum, 
a place to whittle and to gossip 

and tell tall stories. 

The pot-bellted stove glows red, 

warming the torpid air, 

sharpening the incense of 

harness leather, rubber boots, coffee, 
kerosene, black strap molasses, vinegar, 
tobacco, whiskey, brown sugar. 

Only the store cat is missing — 

out mousing in the shed, 

or prowling the March thaws 


for succulent young rabbit. 


Give a Man 


Enough Rope 


mr. klatzing laughs 


at murder 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


HIS is a tale to be told on a dark 
spring night with the first thunder 
storm rolling over the black hills; told 
before an open fire whose flames, rising 
and dying, animate every shadow. It 
is the true story of a man in Hilltown 
township who refused to be hung, of a 
murder victim who had the last laugh. 
Klatzing watched his wife move about 
their well-scrubbed kitchen aware of 
her anger in her every movement. She 
slammed a deep bowl of soup down in 
front of him as though she would rather 
slam it over his head. Some of it 
slopped on his hand. He jerked it 
away in sudden pain. He watched her 
break a two-inch-thick stick of apple- 
wood over her knee and stuff it into the 
coal range. 

When he had married her ten years 
next June, she was a buxom girl with 
taffy-colored braids, a full bosom, ample 
hips and round, strongarms. Her thick 
braids had faded to a field-mouse beige, 
her bosom was large and heavy, her 
hips shook as she walked toward the 
table. Her arms were still round and 
firm and strong. 

Klatzing watched her warily to see if 
she too ate some of the soup. She did. 
So he hungrily consumed his own. In 
the last few weeks, since a violent spell 
of indigestion had followed a dish of 
schmierkaese he had eaten, he was wary. 
There had been but the one dish of 
schmierkaese and it'd had a queer taste. 

Lately Klatzing's wife made it plain 
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she no longer liked him. She nagged 
him, made him sleep on the sagging old 
couch in the back bedroom under the 
eaves and ‘‘made it hot for him" in a 
dozen ways. Klatzing was a stubborn 
man. He had built his own house and 
he had cultivated his soil to a higher 
fertility than either the Moyers or the 
Wismers who lived across the road. He 
would not be driven away. 
KLATZING pushed back from the 
table and leaned against the east 
window, his gaze running over the 
fallow fields which almost touched the 
edge of the village of Blooming Glen. 

“T’m going to the store," his wife said 
harshly, “for buckwheat flour . . . . and 
rat poison. There's a rat in the house." 

Goosepimples prickled over Klatzing's 
arms. The colony of nimble barn cats 
had long ago killed the last rat. Now if 
they wanted a rodent for supper they 
had to scour the orchard for a tidbit of 
field mouse. There had been no rats 
for a long time. He was the rat. 

He went out, circled the barn and 
struck off down the road to Blooming 
Glen. At the Bishop Brothers general 
store he cornered the youngest brother, 
the one he knew best. They had courted 
their wives together. Always on New 
Years Eve he would fire his first shot 
over Bishop’s house, then after a glass 
of schnopps, Bishop would get his ‘horse 
fiddle and they would continue shooting 
the New Year together. He could trust 
Bishop. 


"Something's come over my wife 
lately," he confided. “Don’t know 
what, but you can help me.” 

"Anything, Klatzing, anything," 
shouted Bishop with hearty friendliness 
as he drew a jug of vinegar. 

"When my wife comes in here and 
asks for rat poison, you weigh out flour 
instead." 

“And why, if she wants rat poison?" 
Bishop looked confused. 

"Because we got no rats. 
do it?" 

Bishop wiped his hands on his 
butcher’s apron and shrugged his 
shoulders. "Yes, yes, I do it. If you 
say so, Klatzing, I do it." 

Klatzing left the store with a light 
step. Once Bishop gave his word, he 
could stake his life on it. At lamplight 
time his wife came into the kitchen with 
two shining pails of milk. She was a 
good clean milker, there was never any 
dirt in the milk strainer. He carried 
the milk to the springhouse, then eased 
himself into the high-backed rocker in 
the corner of the kitchen and watched 
her deft movements at the stove. She 
turned, and for the first time in weeks, 
smiled at him. 

"Buckwheat cakes I'm making," she 
said as she set a stone jug of molasses 
on the table. 

“All right," said Klatzing, “that will 
suit me; I’m death on buckwheat 
cakes.” 

When she went out to the springhouse 
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for eggs, Klatzing leaped to the dresser 
where a small sack stood by the bag of 
buckwheat flour. He scooped up a bit 
of white powder, smelled it, tasted it, 
and grinning, went back to his rocking 
chair. He could trust Bishop. 


Klatzing ate a dozen or so of the 
delicately browned cakes as the bright, 
eager eyes of his wife watched every 
mouthful. As he ate he thought out 
a plan, a nice neat trap, not set for 
the rat, but by the rat. 


PRESENTLY he began to complain 

of a pain in his stomach, and as the 
agony apparently increased he told his 
wife to call a doctor or he would die. 
He staggered into the dining room where 
he fell to the floor, writhing and moan- 
ing. He heard her heavy tread in the 
kitchen, but no anxious shout across 
the street to the Moyers to run for the 
doctor. In a few minutes Klatzing lay 
motionless. His wife approached, stood 
beside him long enough to conclude he 
was dead, then went up the stairs. 


The "dead" man opened his eyes 
enough to see a heavy rope, the end 
carefully noosed, come snaking down 
through the stovepipe hole from the 
bedroom above. 

He had taken down the stovepipe 
only the day before preparing to move 
the tall Morning Glory stove out in the 
shed for the summer. He had bought 
that beautiful stove in Allentown, the 
only one like it in the neighborhood. 
When the noose touched the dining room 
floor he heard his wife fastening the 
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other end to the bedpost. Then she 
came down stairs and slipped the noose 
around his neck and went back. The 
moment she closed the stair door, 
Klatzing silently arose, took the noose 
from his neck and threw it over the 
“Morning Glory" stove, fastening it 
tightly. 

Almost immediately he heard his wife 
pulling on the rope. The stove rose 
steadily upward until it was about two 
feet off the floor. Then she secured the 
rope to the bedpost and opened the 
front window. 

“Murder! Murder!” she screamed. 
“Help! My husband’s committed sui- 
cide.” 

The Moyers and the Wismers heard 
the clarion call and as they reached the 
front door the hysterical wife burst into 
the diningroom. 

Klatzing was roaring with laughter, 
for he was always one who could see a 
good joke. The best stove was dangling 
at the end of a rope and the Moyers 
and the Wismers were speechless with 
astonishment. 

As her "dead" husband was too con- 
vulsed with unseemly mirth to speak, 
Mrs. Klatzing explained that he had 
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set up a joke on her, to scare the life out 
of her. 

Early the next morning Mr. Klatzing 
backed the big wagon up to the door, 
loaded in a trunk and his ‘Morning 
Glory" stove and departed. He was 
weary of outwitting that kind of a life 
partner. e 


FIVE YEARS 
OF STEEL 


county bogeyman becomes 


IVE years ago this March first, 

within a few minutes of each other, 
two special trains from New York and 
Pittsburgh pulled slowly past the ancient 
and deserted station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Morrisville. They 
moved at a snail’s pace over a newly- 
laid section of light track onto a flat 
section of land in the big bend of the 
Delaware River south of the town. 
Some few minutes later, they crawled 
to a stop and began to disembark 700 
passengers in what a few weeks earlier 
had been a broccoli field. 

It was a heavily overcast, chilling 
day. Up to a few minutes before, a 
wet snow had been falling but by now 
it had turned to a light drizzle of rain. 
Most of the passengers leaving the 
trains were dressed for a cold day in the 
out-of-doors. 

They were important people, repre- 
senting the higher councils of industry, 
finance and government. Many of 
their names were household words 
throughout America, or at least within 
the circulation area of The Wall Street 
Journal. It was a strange assembly, 
certainly, to be gathered in a Bucks 
County broccoli field. 

As they stepped from the train, the 
passengers walked under a canopy 
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a good neighbor 


by William Laramie 


that led to the entrance of a huge green 
and white-striped tent. This was a 
pleasant surprise to all, for at least 
they would not be exposed to the in- 
clement weather. Inside, they found 
the ground dry and the air warm, 
heated for their comfort. Although 
they were in a tent in a barren field in 
late winter, from the decor and the 
atmosphere they might have been in 
the foyer of the ballroom of a Man- 
hattan hotel. Uniformed attendants 
invited them to check their coats, hats, 
galoshes and mufflers. A few moments 
later, the 700 assembled guests sat 
down to a luncheon of many courses, 
highlighted by charcoal-broiled filet 
mignon which would of itself have been 
a source of pride for any one of the 
nation’s fine hotels. 

It was March 1, 1951. This was the 
reception and ceremony to mark the 
turning of the first spade of earth for 
the construction of the new Fairless 
Works of United States Steel, the 
largest fully-integrated steel plant ever 
to be built at one time. It was an 
event which would change forever the 
community pattern of Lower Bucks 
County and much of the Delaware 
Valley. Reverberations would be felt 
in the innermost financial circles of 
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New York and Philadelphia. It was 
an occasion that would eventually 
affect the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of people all over the country, and 
especially here in Bucks County. 

There were mixed feelings among the 
guests present. Some of the nation’s 
financial experts sensed a feeling of 
assurance as the country’s largest basic 
steel producer gave concrete testimony 
of its confidence in the future in a 
moment fraught with international 
crisis which had its roots in far-off 
Korea. Business leaders from Phila- 
delphia and nearby Trenton congratu- 
lated themselves as they foresaw an 
industrial renaissance that would create 
new capital investments, new pro- 
duction, new payrolls in a large area on 
both sides of the historic Delaware. 

Robert Morris, an astute observer of 
his era, wrote in 1797 about this same 
part of the county: ''The town of 
Morrisville is admirably well calculated 
for a manufacturing place, situated 
between Philadelphia and New York, 
the great road passing through it. The 
intercourse with those great markets 
may be daily had and the transportation 
of articles by navigable water can at 
all times be commanded so that a little 
encouragement to merchants and manu- 
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Aerial view of U. S. Steel Corporation's Fairless Works. 

In the foreground is the water-filled slip where ocean going 
carriers bring in ore from foreign countries. Back of the slip, 
center, are unloading docks, ore storage yard, ore bridge and 
blast furnaces. To the right of this area is the power house. To 
right are the coke and by-products area, maintenance and 
storage facilities, open hearth shops and the sheet and tin mill 
area. In the distance can be seen the city of Trenton, New Jersey. 


facturers would enliven and give value 
to this town". 

Simon K. Moyer, then Chairman of 
the Bucks County Commissioners, joined 


Governor John Fine, of Pennsylvania, Molten steel from one of the nine open 
and Governor Alfred Driscoll, of New hearth furnaces, is teemed into ingot molds at the 
Jersey, in bidding welcome to the new Fairless Works of United States Steel Corporation, 
industrial neighbor. Commissioner near Morrisville, Pennsylvania. The man in foreground 
Moyer recalled that Morrisville had holds the stopper rod which controls the flow of steel 
a place in the early history of the Amer- into the mold. After the mold is filled, the ladle is 


ican iron industry with its slitting mill 
capable of slitting 400 tons of iron into 
nail rods every year, a rolling mill for 
rolling bar into sheet iron and hoops 
and making ship bolts, a shop for 
drawing wire and a forge for turning 
pig iron into bar iron. 

Some people present were vaguely 
uneasy, especially those living nearby 
who had gunned for birds on the 3,900 
acres which were even at that moment 

Continued on page 20 


moved to the next ingot mold. 


The James Conklin family of Fairless Hills, Pa. “Jimmy” 
Conklin, a gas producer in the Utilities Department at the Fairless 
Works of United States Steel, came to Bucks County in February, 
1953, from Brooklyn, New York. Taking an active interest in the 
affairs of his community, he joined the Fairless Hills Fire Company 
and last year was named Chief". Left to right: Eileen, Colleen, 

Mrs. Conklin, Jimmy, Maureen and Kathleen. 
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being shut off by miles of high steel 
fence. Others, mindful of variously 
obtained impressions of the steel indus- 
try, were frankly fearful of what the 
arrival of a great steel plant would 
mean to the future of Bucks County. 

However, United States Steel was 
not the first steel company in the 
County. The Durham Iron Works, 
eventually occupying nearly 8,000 acres, 
began operations in 1727 and continued 
with occasional lapses for a total of 
181 years. The output of pig iron and 
castings averaged more than 350 gross 
tons annually for the first 62 years of 
its life. The Durham furnace of 1876 
produced 38,525 gross tons in one 
year and was the latest word in blast 
furnace construction and the wonder 
and admiration of iron-masters who 
came to visit it. Gradually through 
mismanagement and inexperience, the 
Durham Iron Works lost ground and 
in 1912, the plant was dismantled and 
scrapped, the real estate divided and 
sold. 

The memories of the people present 
on that cold March day in 1951 did not 
go back to the once most important 
industry in the County. Few had ever 
seen a steel mill, let alone one of the 
few built in the last half-century. Most 
impressions of steel mills held by Bucks 
Countians came from plants that were 
built around the turn of the century or 
before. Such plants had been por- 
trayed in fiction or motion pictures. 
From such books as ‘‘Valley of De- 
cision," many people entertained the 
idea that steel mills were huge noisome 
facilities that inevitably cast a pall of 
smoke for miles in every direction. 
The notion persisted that such plants 
were populated by hordes of unskilled, 
grimy laborers, largely of recent for- 
eign extraction. Off duty, the “iron 
puddlers" shifted for themselves and 
for their large families in areas that 


became crowded with unpainted, jerry- 
built houses. Regardless of the prospect 
of apparent economic benefits en- 
visioned by some, there were many who 
found the outlook of the social impact 
of this development too frightful to 
contemplate. To these people, the 
shovelful of earth Ben Fairless turned 
at the ground-breaking was for the 
grave of the good life. 

But that was five years ago. 

Today, as most Bucks Countians 
look back upon their emotions of that 
time, they are aware of several things. 
True, the area has undergone change, 
as most people predicted it would and 
as was inevitable. But there has long 
since been a realization, by most people, 
that only those predictions that were 
favorable to the future of Bucks County 
have transpired as a direct result of the 
arrival of the Fairless Works. Appre- 
hensions concerned with blight and 
social upheaval had soon been proven 
to be unfounded. The new people 
brought here to operate the plant had 
turned out to be high-skilled tech- 
nicians who took an active and pro- 
gressive interest in the welfare of the 
community. United States Steel it- 
self, which at one time had been en- 
visioned as a huge, cold, impersonal and 
mechanized bogeyman, had turned out 
to be a warm and friendly neighbor with 
a very real interest in the areas in 
which its employees lived. 

A great deal has happened since that 
memorable day in the broccoli field. 
Most significant has been the realization 
that this area has been touched by 
the hand of a new destiny, and the 
acceptance of the challenge of each 
successive event. There is a growing 
understanding that what has happened 
was bound to happen; that it is not due 
to Steel alone, but a part of the economic 
and social chemistry of America and our 
times. If one can consider such things 


Night view of the Hazel blast furnace and cast 
house at U. S. Steel s Fairless Works near Morrsiville, Pa. 
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in the shallow retrospect of five years, 
most Bucks Countians can agree that 
March 1, 1951 was an important day in 
the history of this area. 


This is the fifth anniversary of the 
Fairless Works and, especially in view 
of the attitudes toward it which existed 
in some circles five years ago, it deserves 
being marked by a new appraisal of 
what this great industrial plant has 
come to mean to Bucks County. Par- 
ticularly is this true bécause, while the 
Fairless Works has undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to the changing pattern 
of the area, there seems to be widespread 
misunderstanding of the extent to 
which this plant has influenced such 
change. Itis responsible, but only in 
part, for what has taken place. 


As we look back and study what has 
happened in Bucks County during the 
past five years, we are struck by 
a strange and fortunate coincidence. 
United States Steel says—and in view 
of the facts, it can be believed—that its 
arrival on the county scene was the 
result and not the cause of a pattern of 
industrial and economic growth that 
was already well underway before the 
Fairless Works was started. And the 
facts demonstrate that not only was 
there a marked trend of industrial 
expansion in the Delaware Valley prior 
to 1951, but the years just preceding 
Steel's arrival saw substantial increases 
in population in every section of Lower 
Bucks County. 

The arithmetic of the Bucks County 
situation is interesting and amply 
demonstrates what is happening; and, 
in fact, the unimportance of the Fairless 
Works as a dominant influence in these 
events. United States Steel employees 
some 6,500 people at its new plant, but 
of this number only about 1,800— 
management people and skilled steel 
production workers—were brought here 
from other steel producing centers. The 
remainder of its employees, or some 
4,700 people, was recruited from areas 
within a radius of 25 miles of the plant. 
In other words, this larger number of 
employees of the steel plant already 
had roots in this area, established homes 
from which they commute to work each 
day. And so, actually, the steel plant 
itself created a market for only about 
1,800 homes. 

On the other hand, Mr. Levitt is well 
along toward completion of his develop- 
ment of some 16,000 new dwellings, 
which are being sold and occupied as 
fast as he can build them. Scores of 
other builders are putting up thousands 
of additional homes, from just a few 
custom-built dwellings to developments 
of several hundred units. They, too, 
are finding a ready market for these 
homes. Residential development in 
Bucks County is not confined to the 
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The Awakening Moon 


tuckemony, last of the delawares 


HE month of March on the white 

man’s calendar was the time of the 
Awakening Moon to the red men of 
Bucks County. So I bid you all a 
Happy New Year. It is the time when 
Nature wakes from her sleep of the 
past Snow, the Indian’s measure of the 
year. About March 21st the Great 
Spirit calls to the Thunder Bird to flap 
its mighty wings and arouse all His 
sleeping universe. Thisis the time when 
He sends the moon to commune with the 
sun. The sun pours forth its magic, the 
sap begins to rise in the trees, plants 
push upward from the earth, bird songs 
grow stronger. The moon spreads its 
enchantment on the waters and fish 
begin their long journey upstream to 
spawn. Everything wakens, ready to 
live again. It is the Awakening Moon. 
It is Spring, the white man's Easter, the 
Indian's New Year. 

As the campfire burns low after the 
waning of day, the Indian meditates in 
silence. The men reflect on the animals 
they have regretfully killed for food. 
They wonder if some things they did in 
the past Snow should have been left 
undone. They think of the coming 
moons, of their nets for fishing, of their 
hunting, and of their loved ones. The 
young men look forward to wooing, how 
they will fill themselves with songs that 
will rise above the tom-tom, the rattle 
and the flute. The maiden will hear 
and respond to the brave of her choice. 


N the eve of the Awakening Moon, 
Tuckemony, last of the proud 
Delawares in Bucks County, sat with 
his two daughters in their cabin close 
by Haycock Mountain. Many Snows 
had passed over him and he was growing 
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by Chief One Star 


old. It was hard to make enough 
baskets to sell at Jacob Buck's store 
at Stony Point to buy meal. Long he 
meditated on his blood relations and 
the friends who had gone far off to the 
South, of the near-by friends who were 
so kind. From his corner of the cabin 
he looked at his daughters. They, too, 
were in meditation, the fire on the 
stone hearth casting flickering shadows 
on their smooth dark features. Fire 
was the gift of the sun to the Indian and 
Tuckemony never failed to express his 
silent thanks. 

Tuckemony, in meditation, found his 
heart sick for his own people residing to 
the South, many sleeps (nights) and 
wakes (days) away. He resolved that 
when the trees had put on their full 
splendor, he and his daughters would 
take a last trip along the old trails he 
had known so many years and then 
depart southward. 


HE day came when Tuckemony 

burned his basket-making materials. 
He stood with arms extended upward 
while the smoke swirled toward the sky. 
Then, with his daughters and his dog, he 
set out along the old trails he had 
traveled since boyhood, the trails his 
forebears knew. As they neared Hay- 
cock Mountain he pointed out to his 
daughters the spot where the last bear 
was killed by his people, where wolves 
and bobcats had their haunts. 

They reached the top of the mountain 
and ascended the great table rocks 
where many a Delaware sentinel had 
stood and gazed over the surrounding 
countryside, ready to send up a smoke 
signal for game or for danger. 

Down below them nestled the villages 
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of Sellersville, Pleasant Valley, Spring- 
town, Ottsville, lying like a swastika— 
the four winds, the four points of the 
compass. Raising their hands upward 
they viewed for the last time all the 
beauty before them. Then they slowly 
descended the mountain trail toward 
the Tohickon. They paused at a spot 
where once danced the Star Maidens 
of their legends. Here Tuckemony took 
from around his wrist an object of shell 
and buried it in the soft earth. The 
girls did likewise as they chanted, “Let 
Mother Earth here receive this token 
from us forever.” 

Finally they reached Tohickon Creek 
and found the old trails leading to the 
Delaware. At a wide and deep point 
on the creek he hurled another object 
into the friendly waters, a token of 
thanksgiving and remembrance. Si- 
lently they walked, never once looking 
backward, until they found, concealed 
in a thicket where the waters widened 
to meet the river, two bark canoes. 
The canoe which was filled with neces- 
sities was launched first; then the 
traveling canoe was placed lightly on 
the water, both canoes linked together, 
bow to stern. 

They glided out into the Delaware, 
turning southward with strong strokes 
of their paddles. 

And so Tuckemony traveled his last 
trail and went away forever from the 
land of his birth. 
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Shady trees are part of the tranquil charm which has 
always characterized Doylestown—tellingly caught on a 
lovely summer's day in a magnificent aerial photo by 
Maynard Clark. 
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county crossroads: 


DOYLESTOWN 


Doyle's Tavern, 1745, 
where the young blades 
of the community spent 

their evenings, the 
Dungans, Flacks, Griers, 
Johnsons, Snodgrasses 
and other pioneers. 


OYLESTOWN was born of a 
D roadside inn and a log cabin," 
said General W. W. H. Davis, Bucks 
County's most illustrious historian. 

Bucks County was only sixty-three 
years old in 1745 when a small tavern 
was licensed to William Doyle, close by 
the crossing of two "great roads” inter- 
secting near the top of a hill overlook- 
ing the rolling wooded countryside. 
These so-called ‘‘great roads" were in 
reality little more than wagon ruts 
through a virgin forest but they were 
destined to become Route 202 and 
Route 611. In those pre-Revolutionary 
days they were known as the road from 
Wells’ Ferry to the Potomack and the 
road from Philadelphia to Durham. 

'The infant town was a long time 
agrowing. Right up to the stirring days 
of 1778, when Doyle's Tavern finally 
appeared on the map as Doylestown, 
there were less than a handful of log 
houses clustered around the intersection 
of the “great roads". The town has 
come a long way since, but not without 
periods of lethargy, bitterness and com- 
placency, and not without invoking the 
ire of at least one neighboring com- 
munity. 

By 1800 the original log tavern had 
been replaced by a more commodious 
one which changed names under a suc- 
cession of landlords until, in 1879, 
landlord William Corson named it the 
“Fountain House”, in view of the small 
fountain he had constructed in the 
court yard. 


by Betty Reid 


Two other taverns were opened at 
the intersection. One was The Ship. 
a long stone building which stood until 
1874, when it was torn down to make 
way for Lenape Hall. It had been the 
polling place for the town until precincts 
were established. The other tavern 
was the Mansion House, first built 
for a dwelling by Robert Magill but 
licensed as a tavern and kept as such 
by the Magills until 1834. A succession 
of landlords maintained the Mansion 
House until, just before the turn of 
the century, it became a bakery. Final- 
ly a corner of the former inn became 
Gardy's stationery store. 

Besides the three taverns and half-a- 
dozen log houses there was the black- 
smith shop of Joseph Fell where the 
County Administration Building now 
stands. Joseph Pool kept a groggery 
shop on West State Street and Jesse 
Fell and Nathaniel Shewell kept stores. 
(The offices of The Traveler are now lo- 
cated on Shewell Avenue.) 

The first attempt at publishing a 
newspaper in Doylestown was unsuc- 
cessful, but in 1804 a Connecticut 
Yankee named Asher Miner arrived in 
town with an old press and a few fonts 
of type and set up a print shop in the 
back of Barton Stewart's log house 
where the Intelligencer office is today. 
He called his paper ‘The Pennsylvania 
Correspondent and Farmers’ Advocate". 
The first issue, which came off the press 
on July 7, 1804, was to a large extent a 
give-away and caused a great stir of 
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excitement. It boasted one advertise- 
ment and the subscription price was $2, 
if called for at the office; delivery by 
post rider was extra. Those who lacked 
cash could barter for a subscription 
and large bins were supplied on the 
ground floor where subscribers could 
deposit their payments in the form of 
flour, corn, firewood, hay, vegetables 
and other commodities. 

By 1804 enough people had gathered 
in the village and the surrounding town- 
ships to warrant a private school. The 
necessary funds were raised by sub- 
scription and a lottery, and Union 
Academy was built on land donated by 
John Hough, who stipulated that one 
room of the new school was to be re- 
served for religious services. The Acad- 
emy, under the direction of the Rever- 
end Uriah DuBois, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, thrived and grew. It was both a 
boarding and a day school, the boarding 
pupils living with the family of the 
principal. Parents of pupils who at- 
tended through the winter had to 
arrange to supply their share of fire- 
wood. 

Doylestown became quite an educa- 
tional center in the years before the 
public school system was adopted. At 
various times, besides Union Academy, 
there was Murray's Select Boarding 
School for Boys, Mary Cox's Doyles- 
town Boarding School for Girls, Fred- 
erick Lauener's German boarding school, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Hawley's Doyles- 
town Female Seminary, Miss Sarah 
Kun's Greenfield Seminary, the Ing- 
ham Female Seminary, and many 
small private schools in individual 
homes. When the public school system 
went into effect in 1850, Union Acad- 
emy closed and the building was used 
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for the first public school in Doyles- 
town. In 1890 it was torn down and 
the present elementary borough school 
was built on the site. 

Two private schools flourished for a 
time in spite of the public schools. 
They were the ‘‘Linden Seminary” and 
the “Doylestown Seminary”. 

One of the inducements for people to 
send their children to the early private 
schools was the excellent stage service 
through the town. As early as 1792 
John Nicholaus ran a stage from Phila- 
delphia to Easton through Doylestown. 
Lawrence Erb put on a rival stage two 
years later, running his by the same 
route, on the same days (down on 
Mondays and up on Thursdays) and 
charging the same fare. In addition, 
Erb allowed ten pounds of baggage per 
passenger. 

There was romance in transportation 
in the days of the stage lines. The 
drivers were usually devil-may-care, 
swashbuckling individuals who would 
drive into town at a gallop, cracking 
their long whips over the flanks of the 
horses and tooting their horns to an- 
nounce the arrival of the stage. Horses 
were usually changed at Doylestown. 
Hostlers would spring to catch the 
reins tossed down by the driver. Then 


the driver and his passengers would 


enter a tavern to slake their thirst and 
eat a hasty meal. The departure of a 
stage was also accomplished with much 
noise and excitement, the horn shatter- 
ing the quiet of the village street, the 
fresh horses off at a gallop—down 
Germany Hill on their way north, or 
down Ireland Hill on their way south. 

During the first half of the 19th 
Century stage lines bisected every part 
of Bucks County except the German 


The members of the Doylestown 
Bar in 1902. Perhaps some of our 
readers can identify the gentlemen. 


townships to the north and west. Stages 
to Bethlehem and Easton served the 
northern end of the County. Doyles- 
town was the hub from which radiated 
the stage routes like spokes of a wheel, 
to New York by way of New Hope, to 
Willow Grove by way of Hartsville and 
Hatboro and thence to Philadelphia, to 
Philadelphia by way of Montgomery 
Square, Spring House, Chestnut Hill 
and Germantown. One stage line left 
Pettit’s Tavern (later the Fountain 
House) for Philadelphia via New Hope, 
Hartsville, Hatboro and Jenkintown. 
Still another went three times a week . 
by way of Pineville and Bristol and 
then by boat to Philadelphia. 

The “High Grass Line” not only 
gave its female passengers the nervous 
vapors but also had the distinction of 
operating the first stage to make the 
round trip from Doylestown to Phila- 
delphia ina day. Benny Clark was the 
proprietor and driver and he inadver- 
tently coined the name for his stage line 
by often shouting at his horses: ‘Get 
out of the high grass!" 

James Reeside was a stage line tycoon 
who was known as the “Land Admiral”. 
He introduced elegant new Troy coaches 
which carried nine passengers in addi- 
tion to the driver. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that if a citizen owned a balky horse or 
one fond of kicking, he would hitch it 
to a stage as a wheel horse for a few 
trips, a sure cure for equine bad habits. 

In addition to passengers, the stages 
carried the mail on the main routes 
while post riders carried the ''Cross 
Mails" to outlying communities and 
between villages not connected by the 
main stage routes. The “Cross Mails" 
went into the German townships and 
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were the forerunners of today's rural 
delivery routes. 

With the coming of the railroad to 
Doylestown in 1856, the picturesque 
stage coaches and their lusty drivers 
passed forever from the Bucks County 
scene. By then Doylestown was the 
capital of the County and well on its 
way to becoming a thriving small city. 

It was around 1810 that the cross- 
roads town began a more rapid growth. 
Besides Union Academy, “The Penn- 
sylvania Correspondent and Farmers' 
Advocate", the postoffice (established 
in 1802), the smithy and several stores, 
other artisans and merchants arrived. 
Daniel Farley set up a shop over Asher 
Miner's printing establishment in which 
he painted signs and portraits. Four 
shoemakers—Andrew Dennison, Simon 
Jameson, Meshash Miner, Jr., and 
William Huntsmen—called a meeting 
for the “proper regulation of prices”. 
John Knight had a hatter's shop, 
Goden Hall was a tailor and Daniel 
M'Intosh was in the spinning-wheel and 
windsor-chair-making business. 

Kicking off its swaddling clothes, the 
small town raised its voice loud enough 
to be heard over the County and en- 
gaged in its first fight. The opponent 
was the older and larger community of 
Newtown, the County Seat, possessed 
of a decrepit court house and inade- 
quate county buildings When the 
smoke cleared away, Doylestown 
emerged as the County Seat and the 
possessor of a new court house and a 
jail. It took more than a generation 
for the bitterness of that battle to clear 
away. 

As the capital of the County, Doyles- 
town experienced its first boom. Law- 

Continued on page 28 
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(Left): In 1885 William Beek erected a 
huge exhibition hall on the land now occupied. 
by Central Bucks High School. (Below): 
The courthouse was built in 1812 when the 
village of Doylestown became the County 
Seat. The event stimulated construction on 
a large scale in the growing community. 
(Bottom): Shive’s Hardware Store at the 
corner of State and Main Streets, built in 
1832, has been used continuously as a hard- 
ware store ever since. In 1909 it was bought 
by Charles Shive, the present proprietor. 


falling down stairs 


started new trend 


by Constance A. Ward 


Mrs. Donald Farkas of Grosse Point, 
Michigan, displays a white evening dress 
with black lace mantilla. 


VER since an Easter Sunday morn- 

ing in New York when I caught 
my first glimpse of meticulously groomed 
gentlemen tipping their shiny silk hats 
to lovely ladies who were strolling in 
fine array along Fifth Avenue with 
their escorts, I’ve often wondered how 
the fashion parade ever got its start to 
make Easter apparel an accepted part 
of Easter. 

Remembering the advice; “Ask the 
experts,” I went to the Tapleys. Their 
fund of knowledge and wide range of 
interests make them a ready source of 
information on a great variety of sub- 
jects. Apparel is their specialty. Work- 
ing together, Dorothy and Roberts 
Tapley design, decorate and make 
clothes. Their studio, workshop and 
display room are west of New Hope on 
Route 202 in a long, low-roofed white 
building. 

They had the answer for me on 
Easter finery. “It probably grew out 
of the custom of ancient-day festivals 
when the women bedecked themselves 
with garlands of flowers to honor 
Eostre, goddess of spring," Roberts told 
me. “Does that satisfy you for an 
origin? Of course, there is much more 
to it than that." 

Before he'd delved too far into 


Roberts and Dorothy Tapley 


Teutonic mythology, Dorothy brought 
us back to 1956. “It’s always a com- 
pliment to the people you're with to 
look your best," she said. “And it's 
natural to dress up to honor a celebra- 
tion." 

"Ben Jonson felt you shouldn't limit 
dressing-up to special occasions," Rob- 
erts added. "You remember his: 
‘Still to be neat, still to be drest, as you 
were going to a feast.’ ” 

I caught a glimmer there of what lies 
behind the Tapleys' artistic achievement 
in making beautiful clothes. Ben 
Jonson's line might be their slogan. 
They delight in helping people to attain 
the look of expectancy and self-confi- 
dence that comes with knowing that 
one is well dressed. 

The sign outside their shop reads: 
Country Casuals and Hand Decorated 
Clothes, an understatement if I ever saw 
one. Going into the Tapleys’ shop is 
like suddenly entering a new kind of 
wonderland of color-and-beauty-run- 
riot. And you're still fairly in a daze 
looking at the silver and gold-painted 
skirts that decorate the walls when 
either Dorothy or Roberts or their 
assistant and general factotum, Mary 
Rice, of Lahaska, greet you with a 
cordial "It's so nice to see you. 
Wouldn't you like a cup of coffee?" 

It's a very different kind of a dress 
shop. Except for their stock of casuals, 
which includes town-and-travel dresses, 
ensembles and tailor-made suits as well 
as country wear, their display room is 
wholly dependent on the studio and 
workshop where the Tapleys make 
their dressy dresses and the skirts for 
their party-separates. 

Dorothy Tapley’s forte is distinctive 
style designing, pattern drafting, drap- 
ing, cutting and fitting. She takes time 
out, too, to dye the white fabrics which 
they purchase. Roberts designs the 
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Actress Billie Farber, who lives 
on the Jersey side of the 
Delaware River, models 

a Tapley creation and below, 
Sara Seegar (Mrs. Ezra Stone of 
Newtown), noted actress, 

and Betty Leydon (Mrs. John 

K. Leydon of Lahaska) wear 
Tapley dresses 


at a fund-raising drive. 


decorations. He cuts his own blocks 
for the hand-printing of the design, 
arranging the individual blocks to form 
the pattern on the fabric after the skirts 
are made. On fabrics with over-all 
decoration, he does the painting and 
accessory processes. 


Among the many firms that make 
women’s clothes, the Tapleys are almost 
alone in being in direct contact with 
retail buyers. The dresses that they 
make for display, from sheath skirts and 
dresses to spreading skirts, are styled 
so that they can be most effectively 
adapted to the customer, who can have 
a wide choice of color and decoration 
in blended, subdued or vividly dramatic 
effects. The dress is then made to 
order. This, of course, is a dream-come- 
true for well proportioned but very 
small or very large women, and an 
end to the regular-size women's fear of 
running into their double at a party. 


Dorothy's gift as a couturiere has a 
background of study in costume design 
at Simmons in Boston, Mass. and 
sewing lessons throughout her high- 
school days in Rochester, N. Y., from 
Katie Killam, seamstress, who came to 
the house at the turn of each season to 
sew for the family. 

"But I've had to experiment a lot 
with the dyeing,” she explained. ‘‘Es- 
pecially in dyeing nylons. Mr. Newman 
has been such a help. He's the kindest 
man I know." 


This kind man, it turns out, is Mr. 
D. C. Newman, one of the officers in 
the synthetic materials division at 
Dupont. The Tapleys were pioneers 
in hand block-printing on nylon, so 
their experiments are of utmost interest. 
From Mr. Newman they've had advice 
on the latest methods in special-shades 
techniques to guarantee their nylons 
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doylestown (cont'd) 


yers, judges, County employees moved 
in. New taverns opened. In the tri- 
angle where the Administration Build- 
ing stands, Joseph Fell’s old smithy was 
enlarged into the historic Indian Queen, 
a hostelry handy to the court and stage 
lines. On the corner of Broad and 
North Main Streets the Green Tree 
Tavern blossomed forth. At East 
Court and Pine Streets was established 
the Citizen’s Temperance House, but 
after a change of ownership the '"Tem- 
perance" was dropped and a license 
secured to sell spirits. 

john Ross bought the Indian Queen 
tavern and transformed it into the Ross 
mansion. Subsequently the Court Inn 
was built almost across the street 
from the mansion. Later the frame 
construction of the inn was replaced 
with brick and became the Bucks 
County Inn. 

On North Main Street, in the area 
that has always been known as Ger- 
many, was a clear spring of water and 
here another inn was built. It was 
originally called the "Spring House", 
later the "Bucks County Farmer" and 
then the “Clear Spring Hotel" which 
has undergone little change until re- 
cently, when G. B. Patton acquired it. 
One of its former landlords, Jacob Over- 
holt, once advertised that a handsome 
fox would be released from his inn and 
invited all hunters with good dogs and 
fleet horses to join the chase. 


During the stage coach era, right up 
to our mechanized age, Bucks County 
was noted for its fine horses, which were 
a great temptation to horse thieves. 
Since there was no state police, no tele- 
phones, and for many years no tele- 
graph, every community had its ‘‘horse 
company”, a volunteer organization for 
the apprehension of horse thieves and 
the recovery of stolen property. Doyles- 
town was no exception. The Union 
Horse Company of Doylestown and 
Vicinity was organized in 1834. It was 
a small company in relation to the popu- 
lation of the community and its ac- 
tivities covered a wide area under the 
direction of its first president, General 
Samuel A. Smith, former Congressman 
and, for many years, owner of a general 
merchandise store in Doylestown. Major 
General Smith had attained his military 
rank in the militia. 

To retain membership in the Union 
Horse Company of Doylestown, a mem- 
ber had to “walk the straight and nar- 
row". If he was convicted in any court 
of justice of a felonious practice he 
could no longer retain his membership 
in the organization. Any member show- 
ing up in an intoxicated condition was 
compelled to quit the room and pay a 
fine of 50c. The second such offense 
cost him one dollar. Smoking a cigar 
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in the assembly room drew a fine of 
12%c. Anyone talking or interrupting 
a speaker was reprimanded and fined 
another 12144c (Congress please note). 
If he repeated the offense a second time, 
the fine was doubled. A 25c fine was 
imposed on a member for “manifesting 
unbecoming warmth in debate, making 
personal reproaches or not speaking on 
the subject under discussion" (Again, 
Congress please note). However, this 
fine was only imposed if the member 
had to be called to order a second time. 

When the Company was "alerted", 
members were teamed in pairs and 
assigned a route to patrol, some of 
which extended as far as West Chester, 
Downingtown, King of Prussia, the 
Water Gap, and Philadelphia. These 
routes were a closely guarded secret. 
There were thirty-one routes which 
fanned out from Doylestown in all 
directions and which were covered by 
the members of the Company on horse- 
back. The advent of the telegraph 
simplified the work of these “horse 
detectives". 

Although the days of large-scale horse 
thievery in Bucks County have passed 
and the raison d'etre for the Union Horse 
Company of Doylestown is no more, the 
all-important annual meeting is still 
held by its present-day members. To- 
day the meeting is an amusing ceremony 
held at high noon during February at 
which new members, or ‘‘colts’, are 
inducted into the Company. There are 
a sumptuous repast and speeches by 
distinguished citizens. While the Com- 
pany is no longer actively engaged in 
tracking down horse thieves, the cama- 
raderie still exists. 

From its lusty youth, Doylestown 
seemed to lapse into a sort of premature 
old age, growing slowly, changing little. 
Fine homes were built around the court- 
house square. Streets were shaded by 
avenues of lofty trees. The residents 
were satisfied with their town and in 
no great hurry to change its appearance. 
'The ambitious and the forward-thinking 
individuals usually had a bitter fight on 
their hands whenever they advocated 
any improvements. 

A strong contingent fought incorpora- 
tion, but by 1838, despite violent opposi- 
tion, the town finally became a borough. 
The first officers were: Chief Burgess, 
Abraham Chapman; Assistant Burgess, 
William Field; Councilmen Caleb E. 
Wright, Samuel A. Smith, Nathan 
Cornell, William Stokes, John B. Pugh, 
Asher D. Bennett, Nathaniel Hubbard, 
Moses Armstrong and Benjamin Van- 
luvanee. Thomas Dungan was con- 
stable. 


At the first meeting, which was held 
in the Courthouse on June 25, 1838, 
four ordinances were passed. The first 
named the streets of Doylestown: Main, 
Green, York, State, East, West, Broad, 


Pine, Court, Church, Mechanics and 
Garden Alley. The second had to do 
with sheep, horses, cattle and swine 
running at large; the third was in re- 
gard to the town’s growing dog popula- 
tion and the fourth prevented “shows 
and other nuisances in the borough of 
Doylestown”. 

From the days when people got their 
water from the Town Pump, water was 
a bone of contention for many years. 
The Town Pump was a deep well lo- 
cated at the junction of Shewell Avenue 
and Court Street from which water was 
raised by a well sweep, later by a wind- 
lass and finally through a primitive 
type of pump bored through the center 
of a tree trunk. When it was decreed 
that all families living in that part of 
town should use the Town Pump, some 
of the socialite ladies objected to ming- 
ling their buckets with those of the 
common citizenry and thereafter sent 
their servants to obtain water at the 
well. 

In 1850 an attempt was made to in- 
stall a city water system. Although 
the opposition was almost overwhelm- 
ing, the Borough Council went so far 
as to buy the mill property where the 
Borough dam is today. It also secured 
a small plot of ground at the edge of the 
cemetery for a reservoir. City water 
was an election issue for nearly twenty 
years, with bitter feeling on both sides. 
Those opposed argued that wells had 
been good enough for grandfather and 
therefore good enough for the current 
citizenry. They pointed out that, in 
case of fire, the existing wells were as 
strategically placed as hydrants would 
beand therefore—why spend the money? 

One memorable fire consumed 
Smith’s frame house on August 26, 1839. 
Because the “engine” of the Friendship 
Fire Company was out of order at the 
time, women and children turned out 
"to a man” and carried water in buckets 
from the Mansion House pump. The 
reporter covering the conflagration 
neglected to say what the male citizenry 
was doing at the time. This was the 
first fire loss met by the Doylestown 
Insurance Company. 

Finally in 1868 the city water advo- 
cates managed to elect a pro-water 
council, and their dream of having 
bathtubs became a reality. 


Water bills were sent out yearly and 
payable semi-annually in April and 
October. As there were no water 
meters, rates were set according to the 
size of the building and the number of 
bathtubs, basins, etc. in a house. For 
each bathtub the charge was $3.00 a 
year, for each water closet, $4.00, for 
each stationary basin, $1.50, for each 
pavement wash (probably outside fau- 
cet) for a private house, $4.00, public 
house, $8.00. Professional men were 
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table talk: 


bill dino’s 


Fireside Inn 


ANY people are under the erroneous impression that 

all of Bucks County’s many fine eating places are 

located along the Delaware. Not so, and Bill Dino’s Fireside 

Inn, on Old York Road (Route 263) just inside the county 

line from Hatboro, does much to make an inland evening out 
as much a treat as a visit to our friends along the river. 

On a slight eminence beside this road stands a sturdy 
stone farmhouse which over its two hundred and fifty years 
has seen the comings and goings of a great deal of the history 
and growth of the County. 

Don’t imagine, though, that historic charm has been al- 
lowed to overshadow present-day needs for the operation of 
a really good restaurant. When Bill Dino decided that this 
was the place he wanted, he put the interior through a com- 
plete renovation, new modern kitchen, remodelled dining- 
rooms, all the comforts you’d want. The only reminder of 
the building’s venerable past is its old stone-walled kitchen, 
today made into a pleasantly intimate bar painstakingly and 
capably tended by Wally. 

The Fireside Inn opened at the end of January a year ago, 
as the fruition of Bill Dino’s extensive background of res- 
taurant and hotel experience. Victim of a fierce wanderlust, 
he left his native Florence at a very early age and set out to 
travel all through Europe, then to South and Central America, 
arriving in this country at sixteen. 

When we asked Bill how he’d happened into the restaurant 
business, “It was very simple," he explained. ‘‘When I came 
to America, I got as far as Chicago and found I had seventy 
cents left in my pocket. Since I had to eat, the quickest and 
surest way to do it was to get a job in a restuarant." He 
started as a water-boy in the Hotel Blackstone, as good a 
place to eat in Chicago or any other city as you'd want to 
find. In fact, either the nourishment of the training, or both, 
must have been of remarkable calibre, for within three years, 
at the age of only nineteen, Bill wound up as manager of the 
famed luxurious Westchester-Biltmore Beach Club, in 
charge of a staff of twelve hundred employees. From then 
on, his career has been the management of some of the 
outstanding hotel and resort club names of the East, most 
recently for nine years at Philadelphia's Philmont Country 
Club. 

Family life, however, suffers under the heavy demands of 
club management, and Bill decided it was about time that he, 
his charming wife Isabel, and their son Billy, now three, had 
a place of their own where they could see a little more of one 
another, even if it meant more work than a fully staffed 
establishment. 

The Inn's first year of operation has proved highly grati- 
fying, both to the Dinos and to the many new friends they've 
made.  Discriminating diners are coming in increasing 
numbers from as far as Easton, Trenton, and Philadelphia, 
as well as from within the County, to enjoy good Continental 
cuisine. The scampi, shrimp delicately broiled in a sauce 
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Noel Boghetti photo 


Young gourmet watches Bill set fire 
to a chafing-dish of Cherries Jubilee. 


you must mop up with a good piece of crusty French bread, 
are a great favorite either as appetizers or as a main dish; 
lobster Fra Diavolo is all too rarely found in these parts (but 
call ahead to order it); and of course steaks, chops and 
chicken are expertly treated too. If you have a special 
favorite dish, call Bill and consult him about it. 

Bill lays down only two rules for the running of a fine 
restaurant. First, you’ll notice at the bottom of your menu, 
a line that reads: “The Essence of Culinary Art is Time", 
a quiet reminder that good cooking can't be rushed. “If you 
want short-order cooking or ready steam-table dishes," Bill 
contends, "diners and cafeterias serve them much faster and 
much less expensively. If you come here, take the time to 
enjoy it." His second requirement is for himself: he feels it 
essential for the man who runs a restaurant to be able to do 
any job in the place better than the people who fill those 
jobs. He can do it, too; when the occasion demands, he can 
fill in anywhere from head chef to dishwasher. 

Good food needs good background; there is an unpre- 
tentious elegance and meticulousness about the Fireside Inn 
that tells you right away that you're going to enjoy your 
meal. Now the Dinos have made another important addition 
to the atmosphere of dining comfort. Visitors to New Hope 
in previous years will be pleased to discover that Ed Staley, 
longtime favorite of that town, is now in charge of the piano 
at the Fireside Inn. Staley ministers to the instrument as 
tenderly as we've ever heard it done, and goes through a 
virtually limitless repertoire from Bach to bop and Bach again 
in an unobtrusively inspired manner. He's in the bar now, 
but come late spring the piano will move out to the attractive 
garden terrace. 

For those who can't wait until they get to the Fireside 
Inn to sample the cuisine, we asked Bill to give us a recipe 
for a dish not too complicated to prepare at home. He 
obliged with Risotto a la Dino, which follows (serves 4): 


1V$ cups of rice 1 lb. sliced mushrooms 
8 cps. double-strength chicken broth 1 lb. chicken livers 
2 medium onions 4 hearts of cooked artichokes 


Put the rice in a flat pan and add chicken broth to cover; 
add broth as the rice swells until tender, stirring constantly. 
You may not need all 8 cups of broth, but it's better not to 
get caught short. Meanwhile, saute the chopped onions 
lightly in butter until golden brown, saute each of the other 
ingredients separately and set aside. When the rice is done, 
add the onions, mushrooms, livers and artichoke hearts and 
mix well. Serve from warmed casserole, and sprinkle indi- 
vidual servings with fresh grated Parmesan cheese and fresh 
black pepper. 

If for any reason this doesn't work out right for you, Bill 
says to tell you that you can find out how it should taste 
right at the Fireside Inn. 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


Antigues have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. We found, 
however, that there was no central listing 
to guide the shopper in his search for 
treasures of the past. With that in mind, 
we decided to set up our "Treasure Chest" 
as a comprehensive listing of the antique 
dealers of the area and related services. 
Because of the pressure of time, we were 
able to list only a few of them in this issue, 
but watch this page for many more in sub- 
sequent months. If there are shops or serv- 
ices we haven't yet listed here, we would 
appreciate hearing about them either from 
our readers or from dealers themselves. Call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


AQUETONG 
Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 
BUCKINGHAM 
Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County's largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques, furniture. (Buck. 


2981) 
CROYDON 
Curly Maple House—State Road, X 
mi. below Bristol. Complete Line of fine 
antiques in early Colonial setting. (Stil- 
well 8-2708) 
DOYLESTOWN 

Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main. True an- 
tiques from reliable sources selected by a 


specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle. 


4394) 

FEASTERVILLE 
Knights—Bustleton Pk. & Street Rd. 
Meissen, Sevres, Royal Copenhagen, Spode, 
Staffordshire, Cameo & Bohemian. Rare 
Wedgwood. (Elm. 7-0319) 

HOLLAND 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 

NEW BRITAIN 
Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. 202. Specializing in 
primitives. (Doyle. 3854) 

NEW HOPE 
Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St. Fine selection early American 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china and imports. 
(New Hope 2722) 

NEWTOWN 

Morrell's— Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. Custom-made drapes, 
upholstery & slip-covers. Decorator. 
(Worth 8-2873) 
Newtown Antiques—Court & Center 
Sts. Variety of attractive items from 
music boxes to Boston rockers. (Worth 
8-2000) 

QUAKERTOWN 
Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half- 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-3378) 

Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 
to be found. (Keystone 6-6612) 

SPRING VALLEY 
Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 

LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
Stone House—No. 8 Bridge St. 8th & 
19th Century American furniture & china. 
Collectors’ items. (Lambertville 2-0597) 
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ICYCLES of yesterday and tomorrow were news events 
for 1956 the last week in January. On Tuesday, the 
twenty-fourth, Bob Selby, Inc. of Buckingham, sold their 
rare no-pedal walking-bicycle at the tremendous Seventh 
Regiment Armony Antiques Show in New York City and on 
Saturday, in North Carolina, a flying bicycle—a bicycle-like 
one-man aircraft called a Gyro-Copter—made its first public 
appearance, circling Raleigh-Durham airport in a fifteen min- 
ute demonstration. The airborne bicycle is going to be put on 
the market in 20th Century make-it-yourself assembly kits. 
The authentic antique 18th Century bicycle was sold by 
Selby’s to a private collector and is destined, eventually, for 
the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D.C., where the 
only walking-bicycle they have now is a reproduction, made 
in 1919 from an early print, for Buster Keaton to use in 
one of his comedies. 

The Bob Selby, Inc., booth at the show was a center of 
attraction. This antique show, the big event of the winter 
season in New York, brought Bucks County antiques into 
the limelight. Our dealers who exhibited there all came in 
for their share of compliments on their fine display, and Bob 
Selby’s, instead of an open booth, turned their space into a 
Bucks County scene with a little white country-antiques-store 
front, red painted walls inside, and the famous bicycle by the 
door, as if a customer had left it when he went in to buy a 
snuff box or some other 18th Century object. 

One thing we've noticed about Bucks County antique 
dealers—the real dyed-in-the-wool dealers who have been in 
the business long enough to establish a name for themselves— 
is that if they retire its only a matter of a short time before 
they're back in business again. It will be good new to col- 
lectors, who used to make a bee-line to Clarence Johnson's 
Meeting House Antiques at Lahaska whenever they were 
within driving distance, to hear that he's built a small, pink- 
painted shop two doors from the old Meeting House and 
plans an early Spring re-opening. He had been in business 
for over twenty years when he sold in '54. His first shop 
was in a barn on Fleecy Dale Road between Lumberville 
and Carversville. ... Scofield's Antiques in the big white 
barn on Route 202, between Doylestown and Buckingham, is 
going ahead too. Since Mr. Kendrick Scofield's death, 
Mrs. Scofield has been showing her antique jewelry in 
Barbara Scofield's frame shop in Doylestown, but now 
Charlotte Achey of Spring Valley, who was formerly associ- 
ated with School House Antiques at Furlong, has joined 
forces with her and they are showing very fine antiques . . 
Bob Von Hintz, who opened his Crown and Feather in 
Newtown in 1943, has never actually retired, but after he 
moved his shop to Lahaska and then sold the location to 
'The House of Toby's in '46, he has been doing so much work 
in leather and carved wood and metal that recently he has 
been hailed as a master craftsman and his creations in wooden 
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fruit with leather leaves and leather and metal flower repro- 
ductions of 18th and early 19th Century decorations have been 
written up in Vogue and House and Garden. He's busy, 
again, with antiques in Lahaska in his newest Crown and 
Feather and has added a carefully selected collection of 
19th Century fine fabrics to his stock of rare objects . . .And 
now we hear that Ruth Page, who recently retired after years 
of fame in the world of antiques in Bucks County, where she 
started with The Flea Market at Buckingham, is now free- 
lancing in antiques on the buying end. She is busy, too, mak- 
ing a collection of Grandfather Clocks which she may, later 
on, show by appointment in her artistically remodeled house 
at the river's edge in New Hope. 

Antiques are being sold throughout the County in shops 
new and old. One of the interesting historical mansions that 
has been turned into a shop is Frank Donnelly's Curly 
Mapleat Croydon. Built of old brick, it dates back two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and is famed for a handsome maple stair- 
way that inspired the name. A collector for twenty-five years, 
Mr. Donnelly says that antiques are a hobby with him and 
he's in the wholesale oil business to make money to buy more 
antiques . . . Another historic shop-site is Broadnix Antiques 
near Fairless Hills. The Broadnix's live in the oldest log 
cabin in Pennsylvania and, along the road, they have eight 
buildings full of antiques. Originally attached to one of the 
first of William Penn's buildings at Pennsbury, the old cabin 
was sold and moved to its present location on Oxford Valley 
Road. Only a kitchen has been added; the cabin, itself, is 
unchanged. Until recently, Broadnix Antiques have sold 
only to dealers. Mr. Broadnix's father started the business 
here sixty years ago and buyers come from all over the 
country . .. The old Hotel in Carversville dates back to the 
late Seventeen-hundreds and Sylvanus B. Kling shows his 
antiques there. His display room and his work-shop both 
go by the name, Carversville Cabinet Shop. The work- 
shop where he repairs and refinishes furniture was the old 
livery stable of the Inn where coach horses rested from their 
trips over the old toll road in the days when many salesmen 
were coming to the town, bustling with its seven grist mills 
along the Pannacussing Creek. Cabinet work keeps Mr. 
Kling busy, but he seems to look forward to Springtime when 
he gets out to replenish the stock in his display shop and to 
go fishing. He is an ardent sportsman. Antique dealers say 
that the good-old-day attics are a fast dwindling source of 
supply for their shops. But two of our antique shop friends 
still survive chiefly on attic treasures. Katherine Matlack 
Bushnell of Newtown Antiques at Court and Center 
Streets, Newtown, stocks her shelves from her own attic and 
goods brought in by friends, and Jennie Rodgers' Center 
Bridge Gift Shop depends upon neighboring attic store 
rooms for the fine things she sells. 
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IAUTHENTIC ORIGINA 


ANTIQUES 
DOYLESTOWN 


Bucks County, Pa. 
485 N. Main Sr. Prone 4394 


— established 25 years — 


OLD LETTERS! 


Don't burn old letters! They may 
have real value. Did a relative 
serve in the Revolution or go 
West? If you have his letters or 
manuscripts, it will pay you to 
consult us. We buy and sell mate- 
rial written by presidents, famous 
pioneers, colonial authors, diplo- 
mats and statesmen; single fine 
items or large collections. 
Write and let advise you. 


DEPT. 15, 18 EAST 77TH ST. N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


STAMPS 
U. S. & Foreign 
SHELLY’S 


Book & Stationery Store 
513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 


PAINTING 


OSborne 
5-1243 
E fine 


quality 
CARL HUBBARD 


DECORATING 


workmanship 
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Kennel 


Corner 


P-Puppies 
S-Stud Service 
D-Grown Stock 


Cocker Spaniels 


Berilida Kennels P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Rearick Penn's Park, Penna. 
Wycombe 2471. 

Dachshunds 


Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D.1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 

German Shepherds 

Faymair Kennels. Reg. Breeders of 
Quality. P.S.D. Boarding, Training. 
Complete line of Food & Supplies. By- 
berry Rd. & Poquessing Creek (at Corn- 
wells), Phila. 14, Penna. Orchard 3-1651. 
Great Danes 

Honey Hollow Kennels. Lina B. Gilmore. 
Great Danes exclusively. Stump Road, 
Chalfont, Penna. Lex. 2-0890. 

Pointers & Beagles 

Mark M. Bryant. Route 309, Mont- 
gomeryville, Penna. Lansdale 5-5115. 
Pomeranians 

Timber Acres. Mrs. Lois Campbell. 
Fairhill, Penna. Souderton 3-7874. 
Poodles 

Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & Stand- 
ard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 
Schnauzers 

Bunny Run Kennels A.K.C. Miniature 
Schnauzer pups sired by Champion Ben- 
rook Buckaroo, Cocker Spaniel pups 
sired by our young stud, grandson of 
Champion Charmors Rise and Shine. 
The Knights, Bustleton Pike and Street 
Roads, Feasterville, Penna. Elmwood 
7-0319. 

Setters—English 

Markley’s Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. New- 
ton B. Markley. Orange Beltons—Show 
and Field. Cherry Lane, Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-3993. 
Setters—Gordon 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
P.S.D. Bethlehem Pike and Cherry Lane, 
Souderton, Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 
Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature Collies) 
Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. John S. 
Ferry. Hatfield R.D.1, Penna. Lex- 
ington 2-9584. 

Weimaraners 


Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Hausserman. Imported Ch. Floot von 
Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Avenue, 
Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 
Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D.3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


FIRST, we'd like to apologize and explain to the folks who 

weren’t mentioned in our January and February columns 
and felt they should have been. Many of them didn’t realize 
that this was going to bea regular feature, and that eventually 
we hope to be covering everyone; it’s a big county, and hard 
to keep up with. We'd appreciate your help in staying with 
all the dog news by letting us know of anything that comes 
up that we might miss. Tell us about your important wins, 
your breedings, other activities, stories of interest. Anything, 
just so we hear from you. 


We want to make this column useful and interesting to all 
of you in the County, kennel-owners, breeders, pet-owners 
or newcomers who might be looking for a dog. (There are 
15,000 dogs and 175 kennels licensed in Bucks County!) With 
this in mind, we decided to start our “Kennel Corner" to serve 
as an information center for dog news and services in the 
area. If you have anything you want others to know about, 
call or write us for information on listings. 


"THERE are always two sides to every question, and we 

don't want to start a controversy here, but there is a 
story we heard recently that bears passing along. We all 
know that this idea of dogs released from pounds to labora- 
tories has been kicked around for years. As yet, these dogs 
are kept until claimed or a home is found for them. If that 
is impossible, they are humanely destroyed. If you ask the 
laboratories, they'll tell you they raise their own animals. 
Here, though, is what is happening right around here. Draw 
your own conclusions. 


On the morning of January 17th, a light snow fell, and after 
a hearty breakfast Gordon Champion Windy Hill's Mac- 
tavish (better known as Mac) was let out of the house for 
his morning exercise on his owner's two-hundred-acre farm. 
His companion was the farm manager's cocker spaniel. To- 
gether, the two started their usual morning run through the 
woods and farm land where there is so much of interest to 
two bird dogs. The cocker returned alone. Since the dogs 
were inseparable, Mac's owner decided to investigate. Track- 
ing them was easy in the fresh snow. To her surprise she 
found that the trail led to a dead-end road where the big 
dog's footprints disappeared into thin air alongside plainly 
marked tire tracks. The cocker's prints returned to the 
house. 


Immediately the heartbreaking job of trying to find the 
dog started. The first thought was that perhaps he had been 
hit by the car. All veterinarians were contacted, but none 
had treated him. Since he was a family pet, a companion of 
the children, the loss was keenly felt. That he was a fine 
representative of his breed, a Bench Champion and show 
winner, and had just begun to show his value as a stud dog, 
was of secondary importance. He wore a heavy collar, and 
was licensed. Weeks have gone by and, at this writing, not 
one clue has turned up in spite of a $75 reward offered for 
information, an endless number of ads, long-distance phone 
calls to places in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and innum- 
erable dollar bills given to boys and girls who have hopefully 
appeared with black dogs of every imaginable description 
from collies to mutts. 


We have been trying to track him down, since he is of our 
breeding, and the facts we have unearthed are startling. 
First of all, we learned that there is quite a market for dogs, 
and the fact that dogs are picked up ('"stolen" is an ugly 
word) by such "dealers" is too commonly known to be 
doubted. The stories of dogs disappearing are continuous. 
In one suburban area there were four such cases in one day. 
Dogs that normally would not budge from their yards were 
picked up within minutes after being let out. 

The cases seem to follow the same pattern—dogs in yards 
where people leave them while at work, or dogs of set habits. 
It would seem that the thefts are studied and well-planned in 
advance. From a reliable source we have learned that trucks 
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transport dogs several days a week along Route 202 into 
New Jersey where it is not illegal to sell them. The places 
where dogs are picked up by the truckers at regular stops are 
known, but legal complications make it almost impossible 
for proper authorities to act. 


Have you glanced at the Lost and Found columns in the 
daily papers lately? The number of lost dogs listed is unbe- 
lievable. A few may have wandered off and been taken in 
by someone, but it is unthinkable that so many could just 
disappear without a clue unless something other than plain 
wanderlust motivated their leaving. There is no denying that 
there is a great demand for dogs for laboratories, otherwise 
Bill No. 231 would not have been brought up in Harrisburg. 
If positive action ever does get taken on it, at least it is to 
be hoped that it will do something to stop the dognapping 
going on now. 


S^W many of our Bucks County fanciers at the Garden, 

and we can be justly proud of the records of our local dogs. 
Mrs. Sydney Allman, Jr., In The Valley Kennels, 
Doylestown, took Best of Breed and a third in the Non- 
Sporting Group with her Dalmatian Ch. Roadcoach Roadster, 
a fine win in tough competition. Mrs. Allman reports that 
Roadcoach is just back from Florida with nine Best of Breeds 
and eight Group wins, and we wish her a successful trip with 
him up Connecticut and Boston way, and then to Kansas 
City. ..The Saunders L. Meades of Seafren Kennel at 
Mechanicsville had a third in the Toy Group (from which 
came the Best in Show) with English Champion Pekinese Cav- 
ersham KoKo of Shanruss. Handled to his honors by Ruth 
Sayers, he went Best in Show at Westchester in September, 
and must be well on his way to his American Title. . .In 
the Terrier division the imported Dandie Dinmont, Salismore 
Silversand, owned by Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, New- 
town, won the Breed Honors, coming up the hard way from 
the open class. . Wilbur Etter not only had some fine wins 
at the Terrier Specialty and in the classes at the Garden, but 
was also the breeder of Ch. Licken Run's Panic, who topped 
the Breed in Welshies, and really panicked the crowd with 
his cutting up in the Group. . .First of these unusual colored 
dogs to win in fifteen years, chocolate Dachshund Mudpuddle 
V Waddlehausen of Mrs. Robert Sweet's Sweetbriar 
Kennels, Washington's Crossing, took a blue in a large class 
of American Bred. Mudpuddle, a son of Cleetals Barricini, 
was piloted by Mary Young, who is associated with Mrs. 
Sweet, and with two such experts together, we can look for 
big things from these breeders. We'll be watching for these 
dogs to do well in Boston. Mrs. Sweet also will be judging the 
Non-Sporting dogs and group at the coming Match Show of 
the Windsor Kennel Club. . .Wilma Burg, Oak Manor 
Kennels, Lumberville, had a lovely Ascob Cocker who had 
a win in Open Dog Class. . .Cappoquin Kennels’ Mary 
Griffin had two sturdy Chow puppies in the show, and 
Swan's Warlord was the one who snared the win. The Griffin 
poodles are enroute to the New England Shows. 
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Boarding & Training 

Bonnie Brae Kennels J. Wilkerson. 
All Bird Dogs trained. Cowpath & 
Hollow Rds., Telford, Penna. Souderton 
3-4091. 

Obedience Training 

Gram's Dog Obedience School. Gloria 
Gram, Instructor. 139 Snowball Drive, 
Levittown, Penna. Windsor 5-2273. 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


Lehigh Valley Kennel—A.K.C. Sanc- 
tioned (All Breed). Match Show. Marine 
Corps Armory, Route 22 Alt., Bethlehem, 
Penna. March 3. 

Obedience Class—Tess Henseler. New 
Hope-Solebury High School, New Hope. 
Evenings beginning March 7. For informa- 
tion N.H. 2995. 

Obedience Class—Gloria Gram. The 
Barn, corner Trenton Road and Route 
413, east of Penndel. Continuous. Wind- 
sor 2-2273. 

Happy Valley English Setter Club— 
Field trial. Open to all Pointing Dogs. 
On the grounds of the North Penn Field 
and Conservation Club, Three Mile Run, 
Perkasie, Penna. March 11. 

Harrisburg Kennel Club Show—Penna. 
State Farm Show Building, Harrisburg, 
Penna. Starts at noon, March 17. 
Bucks County Pointer Club—Field 
Trial. Open to all Pointing Breeds. On 
the grounds of the North Penn Field and 
Conservation Club, Three Mile Run, 
Perkasie, Penna. No charge for spectators. 
March 18. 

Penna. Recreation and Sportsmen's 
Show—Penna. State Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Penna. Will feature Field 
Dog Exhibition and Demonstration each 
day at 3:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. March 
20 thru 24. 

English Setter Association—Field Trial. 
Open to all Setters. On the grounds of the 
North Penn Field and Conservation Club, 
Three Mile Run, Perkasie, Penna. March 
25: 

Penn Ridge Match—Mrs. Alex Griffin, 
Secretary. Box 143, New Hope, Penna. 
April 8. 


SWEETBRIER KENNELS 


Poodle Clipping 
Dachshund & Poodle Pups 
Always Available 
PHONE NEW HOPE 3310 
River Road Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Cocker Pups 
and Maltese (toy) 
Spaniels 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 


Rt. 32, Lumberville, Pa: 
Phone Sugan 5311 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


Robert Erwin (center), a trustee of the Oxford 
Valley Chapel, presents the deed for a new 
church site to Rev. Philip Weiss, pastor. 
(lto r): Henrietta and Mary Nowell, Walter 
Rosser, Robert Erwin, Rev. Philip Weiss, Lillie 
$ and Laura Rue and Charles Hurst. 


> > 
At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis-Optimists 

of Levittown to discuss a “drag strip" for 

hot rods in Lower Bucks were Edward F. Davis, 
Regional Advisor, Nat'l Hot Rod Assn. (Stand- 
ing l to r) Jack Halberstadt, vice presi- 

dent of the Levittown Kiwanis, Harry Powell, 
president, and Tim R. Fahey, chairman of public 
relations and business affairs committee. 


Chief One Star, Cherokee chief, visits the 
TRAVELER'S office. In this issue, the Chief, 
who is a graduate of Carlisle and lives at 

Kellers Church, tells of the departure of the 

last of the Delawares from Bucks County. The 
Delawares were also known as the Lenni-Lenapes, 
a hunting tribe. The Cherokees are considered 
the most enlightened of the Indians of America. 
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Induction ceremony during which 
seventeen Bucks County scouts 
achieved. Eagle Scout status during 
February. (ltor): Judge Edward 
Biester, Doylestown, Mrs. Ray Z. 
Hartman, son, Eagle Scout David, 
and proud father, Ray Hartman. 


» 


Jane Michie, New Britain, Nancy Wycoff, 
Juakertown, Mary Algeo, New Hope, Elynore 
Pettigrews, Hulmeville, Blanch Thomas, 
Langhorne, Susan Lindsay, Ivyland, and 
Sally Booth, Richboro, go into strenuous 
raining for their participation in the 
National Senior Girl Scout Round-Up 

his summer in Michigan. 


John Skelton and Victoria Coleman, fifth 
grade pupils in the Yardley Elementary 
School, studying reproductions on parchment 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 

presented to the school by the Yardley 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


people seen around the county 


| Judge Hiram H. Keller, carrying the 
| paraphernalia of his office as presi- 
dent of the 122-year-old Union Horse 
Company of Doylestown Township and 
its Vicinity, leads a new group of 
vigilantes to the Fountain House Inn 

to be inducted into the organization. 

The company was organized for “De- 
tecting and Apprehending Horse Thieves 
and other Villains". 


Mrs. Ervin Deck, Levittown, examining an 
antibiotic nebulizer purchased by the 
Levittown Emergency Squad for the use of 
her infant son, a victim of a rare respi- 
ratory infection. With her are Alfred 
Volpe, president of the Levittown Emergency 
Squad, and Bernard Korson, senior First Aid Man 


Mr. and. Mrs. Cal Cooper at the 
recent New Hope Community Association 
Dinner dance held at The Playhouse Inn, 
New Hope. More than 270 attended. 


4 
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At the recent annual meeting 

of the Bucks County United 

Services Federation are: 

seated, (1 to r) Mrs. Julian Perry, 
Holicong, Mrs. Edward G. Biester, 
Doylestown. (Standing) Mrs. Mae 
Moffat and Mrs. William Dillworth, 
Jamison, and Mrs. Edward Beegle of 
Holicong. A capacity crowd attended. 


Mrs. Edward Kraft, Lahaska, Mrs. Carleton 
Smith, Wrightstown, Mrs. C. Brenner Jackson, 
Forest Grove, and Mrs. A. Leon Scott, Spring 
Valley, at a Wycombe District Red Cross 
meeting at home of Mrs. Charles Bay, Lahaska. 


> 


A not-so-recent photograph of 

Bob Brugger, well-known Bucks County 
radio personality (station WBUX), 
Pipersville restaurateur and 

TRAVELER columnist. (This should 

teach him not to leave his scrap 

book lying around the TRAVELER'S office!) 


doylestown (cont'd) 


charged $3.00. Restaurants, bakeries 
and printing offices paid $10.00. Hotels 
had special rates of from $25.00 to 
$60.00. A private stable was charged 
$1.00 for each animal and a livery stable 
$1.50 for each horse or carriage. It 
cost $5.00 a year to water a garden and 
$10.00 to $20.00 to maintain a fountain. 

At this time Doylestown had not had 
a fire for several years and had grown 
careless. The old engine, which had 
become obsolete, had been sold and the 
newspaper viewed with alarm the fact 
that there was not a foot of hose, a fire 
bucket or a ladder available—a deplor- 
able state of affairs for a town of 2,000 
souls. In view of the newspaper agita- 
tion new fire companies were formed 
and equipped. None of them lasted long 
until 1896, when the present Doylestown 
Fire Company was organized. 

During the golden era of the mid- 
century, Doylestown gained a reputa- 
tion as a summer resort. The Democrat 
urged Philadelphians to spend the sum- 
merin the County Seat of Bucks County 
and extolled its beauties and advantages 
in glowing terms: ‘““The town is hand- 
somely improved, affording, in most 
streets, delightful shady walks; a beau- 
tiful promenade in the public grounds; 
and we have first rate ice creams and 
mineral waters, not exceeded even by 
the Chestnut Street (Phila.) venders.”’ 
The Intelligencer waxed even more 
poetic with '* ‘Who has not heard of the 
Vale of Cashmere?’ sings the poet; 
‘who has not heard of Doylestown?’ " 
This sort of talk evidently did the trick; 
Doylestown hotels were soon crowded 
with summer boarders. 

The people of Doylestown took up 
such spiritualistic fads as “table turn- 
ing", and the town in its many mulberry 
trees still bears the mark of the craze 
to raise silkworms. 

There was a great exhibition in 
Doylestown in 1855. William Beeks 
erected a large building for a huge 
County Fair. Two of the strong draw- 
ing cards were the first baby show in 
the County and an address by Horace 
Greely. The famous editor of The New 
York Herald who had advised young 
men to “Go West!" delivered a long, 
dull talk (without notes) on ‘Industrial 
Fairs—Their Origin, History, Purpose 
and Tendencies”. 

Beek's Exhibition came to a summary 
end shortly thereafter when a wind- 
storm blew down his building and 
ruined the promoter financially. 

During the 19th Century Doylestown 
experienced many changes and radical 
innovations. The mud roads gave way 
to the turnpikes, the stage coaches to 
the railroads, and then the trolleys cut 
into the railroads' profits. One of the 
most astounding inventions to be dis- 
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played in the town was the “Magnetic 
Telegraph." It was set up in the 
Mansion House and most of the people 
of Doylestown gathered around to see 
the strange gadget work. When the 
first message was received most of the 
skeptical audience declared it to be “a 
darned humbug—an effort to impose 
on country people". 

In 1878 the citizens of Doylestown 
decided that the time was ripe to cele- 
brate a centennial, but the 100th anni- 
versary of its incorporation was still 
sixty years away, so they decided to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
time President Washington's engineers 
first designated the town as '"Doyles- 
town" on the map, instead of Doyle's 
Tavern. This centennial probably sur- 
passed anything the town has seen 
before or since. 

Business places and homes were 
decorated with bunting and a number 
of trains brought festive crowds into 
town. A grand parade was held in the 
morning, so long that it took an hour 
to pass a given point. It was headed 
by a brass band and the ''Naglee 
Rifles", followed by other bands and 
numerous floats representing the organi- 
zations and industry of the town. The 
blacksmiths were represented by a large 
wagon carrying a horse in the process 
of being shod; the Doylestown Hose 
Company's "engine" was drawn by a 
group of young volunteer firemen and 
so it went. Joseph Updegrave, the 
sexton, was also in the parade. Accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts "He was 
mounted on a large wooden coffin sur- 
rounded by all the grim implements of 
his calling, and looked more horrible 
than death itself.” 

Aaron Kratz of Plumsteadville, who 
probably had the largest wagon works 
in the County, was represented by one 
of the most impressive floats—a wagon 
forty feet long drawn by ten well- 
groomed horses. On the wagon were 
mechanics representing every phase of 
his large business; there were black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, body makers, 
trimmers, coach painters and harness 
makers, twenty-five in all, each per- 
forming his own particular type of work 
for the benefit of the thousands of spec- 
tators lining the route of the parade. 

During the afternoon literary exer- 
cises were held in Lenape Hall and 
musical selections rendered by Brock’s 
orchestra. There was a long prayer by 
the Reverend Silas M. Andrews and 
an ode by Caleb E. Wright, Esq. which 
showed that he was quite carried away 
by the occasion. It reads: 

Britons may glory in London the great, 
Frenchmen rejoice in their town by the 

Seine; 

Russians emboss'd in their ice, view in 

State, 

Peter's doomed city on Baltic's rough main. 
We are less lofty, but loving as well 


Of homes that our forefathers won by 
their toil; 

Town of the hilltop, of all towns the belle; 

Proud city hereafter, city of Doyle. 


During this era Doylestown society 
bloomed as it never had before. One 
of the most prominent social factors was 
the "Mite Society", organized by the 
ladies of the St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
and open to women of all denomina- 
tions. At its weekly meeting in some- 
one's home the program consisted of 
instrumental music, tableaux, charades, 
character plays and other genteel pur- 
suits. There were no dues, only the 
suggestive “mite box" placed promi- 
nently on the piano. No refreshments 
were served but the attendance often 
numbered a hundred ladies of assorted 
ages. 

The T.O.S. Club was a group of 
young men who sponsored a lecture 
course and brought culture to the town 
with such speakers as Anna Dickinson, 
"Sunset" Cox, Richard Vaux, whose 
fame stemmed largely from his honor 
of being the only American to dance 
with Queen Victoria. Other notables 
were Henry Ward Beecher, Ja mes Whit- 
comb Riley and Lieutenant Danen- 
hower, an Arctic explorer. Debating 
societies were popular also, and in the 
early days were spoken of as "Spouting 
Societies". 

With the advent of George P. Brock's 
orchestra, Doylestown was never with- 
out music when an occasion demanded 
it. The original members of this locally 
famous orchestra were William K. 
Black, Silas A. Selser, Benjamin Doan, 
Martin Hulshizer, Clarence White, 
Harvey Scheetz, Alfred W. Walton, 
John Yardley, W. Sharp Hulshizer, 
'Theodore Schaumberg, Edward Ruth, 
John Hellerman and W. Harry Cad- 
wallader. Within this organization was 
a "Horn Quartette”, consisting of Selser, 
Ruth, Hulshizer and Yardley. 

This orchestra introduced the first 
outdoor concerts. A handsome gas- 
lighted pavilion was erected on the 
Court House Park, and the weekly con- 
certs were one of the most enjoyable 
features of the town’s social life. People 
came from a distance to hear them and 
to sit on benches on the lawn and stroll 
about the shady streets. The second 
year of the concerts some brass instru- 
ments were introduced which many 
thought an improvement, as the music 
could be heard at a greater distance. 

In the early eighties a group of Ger- 
man residents organized a singing 
society. They were D. Baumann, 
Leonard Bute, Joseph Schurle, Christian 
Esser, Fred Wendt, Fred Bechlein, 
Albert Golle, Ernest Weaver, Ed Carl, 
jr. Enos Weiss, George Schroth, Dr. 
Charles Siegler and William Schoner. 
They called their organization, which 
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AOU have to know Father Muldoon. I do. I can remember the 
days when he was arighting the impoverished parish at Hilltown. 
Pastor, father confessor, he was also janitor, school bus driver and, 
when funds were short, he became a "butter and egg" produce 
salesman, selling his parishioners’ farm products in Philadelphia. 


You also have to know Dublin. I do. When you've lived in Pipersville 
all of your life, Dublin, Bucks County, is just another cross-roads across 
country. Irish its name? Divila bit! It got its name from the twin taverns 
once located there—Double-Inns. The entire police force is Eli Meyers, its 
most famous restaurateur is Goldie Meyers. I know H. E. Bishop, the farm 
implement dealer, Stouffer at the store, Mrs. Frank Rymdeika at the pub, 
Sam Moyer, the well-driller. These good people are as Irish as pigs’ knuckles 
and sauerkraut. 

On a day in April, 1944, the Reverend Joseph B. Muldoon, pastor of the 
Hilltown Catholic Church, looked across the field. Beyond those fields, Father 
Muldoon knew there was a Dublin, and sure in Dublin how could there not 
be a church dedicated to Saint Patrick? And if the good father was a hard 
man to keep up with, he was also a hard man to refuse. 


Before long, a garage in Dublin was turned into St. Patrick’s Mission 
Chapel. For ten years, St. Patrick’s in Dublin served the needs of the out- 
lying Hilltown parish. Few Dubliners themselves were conscious of the 
hard work and zeal that had gone into bringing St. Patrick to their town. 

When Father Muldoon had done his work, he was transferred to a larger 
parish in Easton. It was for Father John Morley who took over the charge 
of Hilltown and St. Patrick’s to bring this chapel to the attention of the 
community, and the entire Philadelphia area. 

From the very start Father Morley had a dream, too—to make St. Pat- 
rick’s Day a day for all of Dublin. . eventually, to make this a Mecca for 
pilgrims on every seventeenth of March. He began with a committee of 
one—himself. When he talked with me about publicizing his first St. Pat- 
rick’s celebration last year, I immediately saw the pit-falls. I'd been in 
public relations all my life and I knew the difficulties. I advised him to wait 
another year. He didn't. And while I was thinking in terms of maybe a 
paragraph or two in the local papers, Father Morley quietly went about 
getting the chapel and the town on Philadelphia television. The best ad 
man on Madison Avenue could not have grabbed the newspaper space that the 
little priest from Dublin had engineered without batting an eye. 

This year, St. Patrick's Day in Dublin will be all that Father Muldoon 
and Father Morley had originally intended. . .and it will be for every creed, 
race and nationality. On the afternoon of the 17th there will be High Mass 
at the Mission Chapel, and in the streets and along the shop rows the 
O'Moyers and the McMeyers will be wearin' of the green. In the evening 
there will be typical Irish dances done to a Polish band in the German Club 
at Hilltown. To top it all off, when you think that there are those who 
contend that St. Patrick himself was a Spaniard, the patron saint of a country 
whose most famous recent political figure was born in Brooklyn, it really 
makes for quite a holiday in a county founded by an English Quaker. 
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The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 
Letter (in part) to Council 
Easton, March 9, 1778 


h Sear Sir— The Situation of this 
A^ place is really melancholy. A 
! Bvery important Pass; Thro 
: 44 which, from the northward, an 


amazing quantity of stores are daily con- 
veyed, and oftentimes great quantities of 
ammunition & other stores remain here. 
The unfriendly disposition of far the 
greater Part of Bucks County, and of 
this, to say the least, that it is wholly 
stupid and inactive, seemingly La 
up in a lethargic sloth, no Guard, but a few 
decrepid Invalids, dying by inches for 
want of cloathing, and the Public Stores, 
more or less, pillaged for want of a suffi- 
cient Guard. What is there to hinder a 
very small Body of Men, under the com- 
mand of a gallant and enterprising officer, 
to make a sudden Push hither, destroy 
all that is valuable, and to take Prisoners 
such as might be unfortunate enough to be 
found here. Excuse the Freedom, but 
the Duty I owe to the Public, and to the 
Trust reposed in me, convinces me that 
this much I ought to say, which I pray 
may be laid before the Supreme Executive 
Council. 


I am, With the greatest Respt, 
ROBERT LEVERS 
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area adjacent to the Fairless Works, 
but is taking place throughout an 
increasingly wide region which adjoins 
the periphery of Philadelphia and is 
served by transportation arteries that 
run to the heart of the city. 

So in the final analysis, Steel cannot 
take the credit—or at least much 
of it—for the phenomenal popula- 
tion growth of Bucks County. Nor 
do we think it wants to. There are 
some who would argue that, had not 
Steel come to Bucks County, Mr. 
Levitt and others might not have 
gravitated here. Investigation has 
proven this to be a fact, at least insofar 
as John W. Galbreath, developer of 
Fairless Hills, is concerned. Mr. Gal- 
breath was invited to interest himself 
in the area, to provide housing that was 
sorely needed when the Fairless Works 
was started. And it is probably true 
that Mr. Levitt undertook his great 
project with the original intention of 
attracting steel workers to Levittown. 
As it happened, he did, but this factor 
became of minor importance to Levitt 
as it developed that there was a tre- 
mendous pent-up demand for suburban 
homes among thousands of Philadel- 
phians. 

If, indeed, Steel was responsible for 
attracting Levitt and Galbreath to 
Lower Bucks County, either directly or 
indirectly, this would now seem to reflect 
to the credit of United States Steel. 
Certainly there are no more carefully 
planned, complete communities for fami- 
ly living in this part of the United States 
than these two brand new towns. Every 
provision has been made for paved 
streets, street lighting, sewers, water, 
shopping facilities, schools, churches, 
recreation—in all, community facilities 
that most areas wait years to realize, 
more often than not at public expense. 
If Bucks County was to experience a 
mass influx of new population, as now 
seems to have been clearly inevitable, 
it was a fortunate set of circumstances 
which attracted these two developers. 

In one way, the County’s gain in 
population holds a bright promise for 
the future; for by far the greatest 
majority of the new residents are 
young couples, many of whom are 
moving into new homes of their own 
for the first time, and in numerous 
instances are but recently embarked 
upon the experience of raising a family. 
Authorities of community patterns tell 
us that this type of younger element 
generally has a wholesome and pro- 
gressive effect upon expanding areas. 
There is a greater sense of pride in the 
home, for example, that is reflected in 
more effort to improve it and maintain 
home and grounds as an attractive 
property. Economically, the income 
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ONE of the many pleasures of living along 

the river is the opportunity of walking 
on the canal towpath in complete forgetful- 
ness of tooting horns or speeding autos. The 
canal and towpath are maintained by the 
Commonwealth Department of Forests and 
Waters and afford the nature-lover, fishing, 
boating, ice-skating and, of course, walking 
for miles and miles north or south. 

Going south on the towpath, within a short 
walk of the Bucks County Playhouse, is an 
intriguing small Colonial building, once a 
weigh-house, an adjunct of the nearby canal. 
Painted barn red, with gleaming white trim, 
it commands a splendid view of the Delaware 
River sweeping down from the little art me- 
tropolis. The canal itself, and its nearby 
tributary, overflows water-ways and viaducts, 
and conspires to conjure up visions of old 
Venice. 

The present owners have restored the build- 
ing for gracious modern living and the interior 
has a surprising spaciousness. The living 
room has an open-beamed cathedral ceiling 
with a balcony bedroom. There is another 
studio bedroom, a bath, and a most serviceable 
small kitchen. 

One wonders why a gem like this ever gets 
on the market but it is offered now very 
definitely for sale, furnished or unfurnished. 
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and other synthetic fabrics colorfast 
for washing and cleaning. 

The Tapleys came to Bucks County 
ten years ago from Washington, D. C., 
where they both held war-time jobs, 
he with Naval Intelligence, she in the 
research laboratory at Arlington Hospi- 
tal, a welcome addition to the staff with 
her master’s degree in biochemistry. 
They were married at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, headed north, 
bought a house in Lahaska and started 
making plans for peace-time occupa- 
tions. 

“Chemistry has come in handy with 
the dye formulas,” Dorothy laughed, 
recalling their initial, wholly unexpected 
plunge into the world of design and 
fashion. ‘‘We were lucky to find some- 
thing we both enjoyed doing.” 

Their first shop, Honey Hill Crafts, 
in Lahaska, was the outcome of a 
purchase they made of yards and yards 
of unbleached muslin and their decision 
to defer future occupation plans until 
they’d converted the muslin into hand- 
some, block-printed curtains for their 
house. 

Roberts Tapley had no formal train- 
ing as a painter before he started ten 
years ago to develop his skill through 
practice. His previous experience in 
creative fields had been in literature. 
He hails from Haverhill, Mass., went 
to Harvard until his studies were inter- 
rupted by the First World War. He 
served under General Pershing in France, 
in Army Intelligence GH. He has one 
novel to his credit, published by the 
Alfred Knopf Company, and has done 
translations of several French and 
German books. His work in the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations during 
World War II was reporting on his 
analysis and evaluation of data on the 
German army's strength and fitness. 

While I was getting this background 
information, Dorothy assured me, in an 
aside: "But he's always been interested 
in art. He's practically lived in art 
museums all his life." Roberts roared 
with laughter. He has his own ideas 
about aptitudes. 

“T don't think it's ever a matter of a 
leap into totality. I don't think you 
take a job and say: I will always do 
this; this is what I am trained for! 
From the cradle, your whole life is 
preparation for everything you do, for 
whatever you may choose to do. Then 
its a matter of being ready to face a 
trial and error period," he chuckled. 

He pointed out that some of their 
mishaps have turned into bonanzas. 
"They're no longer selling wholesale, but 
while they were making up orders for 
stores like Bergdorf's, De Pinna, Lord 
and Taylor's, Garfinkle's in Washington 
and Henry a la Pensee for the New 
York branch of his store on the Contin- 


ent, and Bonwit Teller was featuring 
windows full of mannequins wearing 
Tapleys' brilliant, gold-painted party 
separates, Roberts fell down the stairs 
in the old barn studio with a still wet, 
metallic-decorated skirt swirling around 
his shoulders. The resulting random 
effect, smeared design won a customer's 
favor and turned out to be one of their 
best sellers. 

The Tapleys were also first to launch 
the current mode for metallic design. 
At first, they tried it out using just a 
bit of gold or silver or copper on the 
color design. Customers clamored for 
more, almost assuming a black market 
attitude with whispers: "Couldn't you 
just put more gold on mine and not 
tell the others?" 

"We find that suggestions from cus- 
tomers are an enormous advantage to 
us; they help us to initiate trends and 
save us the need of making conjectures. 
And the people with whom utility 
counts as much as, or even more than, 
smartness are of great value to us," 
Roberts told me. 

Their own emphasis is on utility. 
Even their sheerest, delicately colored 
and elaborately decorated fabrics are 
durable, easy to pack, easy to take care 
of and comíortable to wear. And in 
buying their stock of casuals, they look 
for serviceable clothes that are inexpen- 
sive and attractive. 
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Mist in the Vailey 


An artist from Japan could 


paint, 

With simple, delicate re- 
straint, 

The mists that lovely lie 
below 


'The heights where breezes 
come and go,— 
Opaque, or with translucent 
ray, 
Outlining tiers of trees in 
gray. 
Gladys M. Walley 
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For the past two years, the Tapleys 
have had showings of their clothes in 
big hotels in a number of eastern States, 
spreading Bucks County fame abroad. 
This past year they've had fifteen of 
these in eleven States, from York Har- 
bor, Maine, to Aiken, South Carolina. 

The Tapleys are an amazing team 
with a flair for making a terrific suc- 
cess of their work together. They love 
every minute of it, every phase of it. 
They are happy people and full of 
inventiveness, artists to their finger 
tips... and well worth watching. e 
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of these families is on the way up, and 
will show gains for years as their em- 
ployment situations improve, a long- 
term advantage to the community. 

By the same token, young couples 
with city or apartment backgrounds 
are usually anxious to get their roots 
down in a new community. They make 
a sincere and often eager effort to 
cultivate new friendships and neighbors, 
to join a new church and enter their 
children in Sunday school with a promise 
to themselves that the family will 
attend more regularly. They are 
responsive to opportunities to form or 
join neighborhood women’s clubs, or 
service clubs. They demonstrate their 
real interest in the proper growth of 
their community by joining civic 
associations. 

This pattern is already well-developed 
in Lower Bucks County; particularly 
in Fairless Hills and Levittown where 
the structure of the communities was 
at once conducive to such activities. 

As a case in point, within a few 
months after the first families moved 
into Fairless Hills, the wives of Fairless 
Works employees living in that new 
community organized the Fairless Hills 
Women’s Club, which today is one of 
the largest and most active organiza- 
tions of its kind in the area. To dem- 
onstrate their interest in their brand 
new home town, members of the club 
volunteered and took turns of duty at 
an information booth in the develop- 
ment’s exhibit center. Over the top 
of the booth was a sign that read: “If 
You Want Information About Fairless 
Hills, Ask Us—We Live Here.” 

The developing character of the ex- 
panding areas of Lower Bucks County 
is typified by the fact that, since March 
1, 1951, over twenty-five new churches 
have been erected or started. A num- 
ber of the older churches in the area 
have been enlarged One church in 
Morrisville which previously boasted a 
membership of 600, now has a new 
church structure and 1,600 members. 
It is the largest church in the Trenton- 
Lower Bucks County area. 

Many of the volunteers who support 
the numerous activities of such agencies 
as the Lower Bucks County Hospital, 
the American Red Cross, United Com- 
munity Fund and others, are new 
residents of Bucks County. Some of 
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them brought previous experience to 
these community causes, while others 
bring the fresh enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion to common efforts to safeguard the 
general welfare of the area they have 
chosen for their new home. 


But, just as experts agree young 
families add an excellent ingredient to 
the mixture of any growing community, 
and despite the fact that good social 
patterns are already developing, we 
are told to expect that the total ultimate 
impact of this element on community 
life will not be realized for perhaps two 
or three years. There are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of families who will 
be busy establishing their new homes, 
in the meantime carefully considering 
which community activities they will 
prefer to take part in. To many, 
"joining" is a new experience they will 
sample slowly. To a great many others, 
civic-mindedness and pride of com- 
munity are but abstract feelings which 
up to now have had little meaning for 
them. The seeds of these interests 
will nurture slowly in the warmth of 
their new firesides, ultimately to grow 
firm roots that will spread outward into 
the greater areas of neighborhood and 
community life. 


The average member of the manage- 
ment organization at Fairless Works is 
in his middle thirties, he is a home- 
owner and a family man, and he and 
members of his family are interested and 
active in community affairs, such as 
P. T. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, United Com- 
munity Fund, Little League, not to 
mention Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, and Hospital 
Auxiliary, to name just a few. Some 
members of the organization hold 
responsible positions of leadership in 
these and other civic activities; for ex- 
ample, Douglas Brown, safety super- 
visor, is a member of the Falls Township 
School Authority; Roland F. Miller is 
president of the Lower Makefield 
Parent-Teachers Association; Richard 
Hammond, a technical coordinator of 
production planning, is a member of 
the Y. M. C. A. Board of Directors; 
Andrew Brown is Commissioner of the 
Fairless Hills Little League and an 
active member of the Falls Township 
Recreation Council; Andrew Ferlic is 
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president of the Falls Township Lions 
Club; John J. Appleyard was Chairman 
of the Industrial Division of the United 
Community Fund. 


But the company does more than just 
encourage its people to take part, as 
individual citizens, in community affairs 
in which they have a personal interest; 
United States Steel itself carries its 
own weight as a responsible citizen of 
the community. It seldom publicizes 
its contributions to the community, 
but it is known to be a heavy con- 
tributor to the Lower Bucks County 
Hospital, the Red Cross, the United 
Community Fund and other joint 
community undertakings. And in most 
of these matters, the employees of the 
company join voluntarily to provide 
an even larger measure of support. 


Meanwhile, Bucks County is faced 
with a problem peculiar to areas every- 
where that are developing as a conse- 
quence of the "trend to suburbia.” It 
is what is known as a "bedroom com- 
munity." In other words, a large part 
of its population commutes to nearby 
larger cities to daytime employment in 
offices, shops and industrial plants. In 
tens of thousands of cases, the bread- 
winner is at home in Bucks County 
only at night and over weekends. This 
and the fact that he usually retains 
friendships in the city where he works 
and formerly lived, slows down the 
process of development of local com- 
munity interest. But we may still ex- 
pect a gradual change to a greater inter- 
est in Bucks County affairs; Bucks 
County has always been a "bedroom 
community" to some extent. Thou- 
sands of our older residents have been 
employed for years in Trenton, Phila- 
delphia and even New York, but they 
have long since realized an attachment 


for their home community and an active 
interest in its affairs. 

The owners of hundreds of retail 
businesses have been quick to realize 
that they have many problems in com- 
mon, mainly to compete favorably as 
groups with other combinations of 
stores in adjacent sections of the area. 
To promote trade and consider other 
mutual problems, a number of local 
business associations were formed, and 
are busily engaged in efforts to attract 
shoppers to their stores from increasing- 
ly broader areas. Retail sales in Bucks 
County increased from $110,800,000 in 
1950 to $200,300,000 at the end of 1954. 
But since this gain of 80 per cent was 
surpassed by an increase in effective 
buying income from $154,700,000 to 
$369,100,000 in the same period, retail 
associations feel they have ample po- 
tential for business growth even with 
present population. 

At the same time, a small, local 
chamber of commerce in Bristol, only 
organization of its kind in Lower Bucks 
County, rapidly expanded to embrace 
a broad area of several townships and 
boroughs. With new, aggressive leader- 
ship representing the larger area, under 
the new name of the Lower Bucks 
County Chamber of Commerce, and 
with increasing business and industrial 
support, this organization is making 
bold plans to attract more new industry 
to thearea. It will also lend its weight 
and leadership to the sound develop- 
ment of other aspects of community 
life. 

The Fairless Works is the showplace 
of the nation's basic industry, the most 
modern plant of its kind in the world. 
Anyone who has had the experience 
of visiting the facilities could not 
but have been impressed, not alone 
by its awesome size, but by the clean 
lines of its architecture, the tidiness 
of its sprawling grounds and the sur- 
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prisingly clean atmosphere surround- 
ing its operations. Indeed, these mat- 
ters are no accident, for we are told 
that good housekeeping is an important 
part of efficient operation of a steel 
mill; and the company has gone to 
considerable expense to provide equip- 
ment for prevention of air pollution. 
One is impressed, too, by the orderliness 
within the tremendous production de- 
partments, the care taken of the huge 
equipment, the efficiency of the men 
who skillfully manipulate tremendous 
machines at high speeds. There is 
almost at once the favorable realiza- 
tion that, despite the fact that the 
handling of hot metal must be a danger- 
ous occupation, the greatest precautions 
are taken for the personal safety of 
employees. ''Safety" is a word you 
see on every hand (you get the im- 
pression Steel might have invented it); 
so, it is no wonder the Fairless Works 
has one of the best safety records in 
what is surprisingly one of the nation's 
safest industries. 

The economic and social effects of 
this one industrial plant upon the Bucks 
County community have been good. 
Over and above the benefits of an annual 
payroll of between $25 and $30 million, 
the substance of its contribution to the 
community is measurable in many ways. 
For example, taxes paid by United 
States Steel have permitted Falls 
Township and the Pennsbury Joint 
School District to keep abreast of the 
phenonemal growth of population. 

This brings us to a look at the future 
by way of two other predictions that 
were made five years ago. The first 
was that the Fairless Works would 
eventually be expanded to several 
times its present size. The second was 
that other industry would be attracted 
to this area by the arrival of basic 
Steel. Those who know say that both 
predictions will come true, but that 
these are matters which develop slowly, 
often over a period of five to ten years. 
U. S. Steel is constantly studying all of 
those multitudinous factors which may 
contribute to a decision to enlarge the 
Fairless Works; it has not confirmed 
rumors that expansion is imminent, but 
neither has it denied them. Similarly, 
other industrial development can be 
expected to materialize almost any 
day now. Efforts are being made by 
the Trenton Chamber of Commerce 
and the Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce to stimulate this activity, with 
some prospect of success. 

So Bucks County waits, and in the 
meantime gives its attention to solidify- 
ing its gains, to planning for the even 
greater future in store for it. And at 
the same time, it owes a lot to the Fair- 
less Works, which was only an incidental 
but important event in the period in 
our history which began at the start of 
this half century. e 
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was begun purely as a singing society, 
“The Maennerchor". Eventually the 
dues were fifty cents a month which 
went towards sickness and death bene- 
fits to the members. The sum of $4 was 
paid during sickness, $75 at the death 
of a member to the members family, 
and $40 to a member at the death of 
his wife. 

In 1887 the combined societies were 
incorporated as the “Doylestown Maen- 
nerchor", dedicated to the "cultivation 
and elevation of the German song and 
music, and to assist members in case of 
sickness or death". A social feature 
was added which resulted in many mem- 
orable balls and picnics. Finally a build- 
ing was erected and occupied at the 
corner of York and Donaldson Streets 
on July 13, 1894. 

“The Bucks County Music Associa- 
tion", organized by Professor John L. 
Field, was composed of singing societies 
in Doylestown, Sellersville, Valley Park 
and Nockamixon, each consisting of 
about fifty voices. These combined 
societies, which formed a chorus of two 
hundred voices, gave annual concerts 
in the large exhibition building which is 
now located on the Central Bucks 
School grounds. This chorus, assisted 
by Brock's orchestra and bands from 
Richlandtown and from Woodbury, 
N. J. drew audiences of three or four 
thousand people. Doylestown was in 
its cultural heyday. 

Founding families have many de- 
scendants living today who take a justi- 
fiable pride in the accomplishments of 
their forefathers in establishing the 
community in which they live. In the 
case of Doylestown, the founding fami- 
lies may be designated as those who 
took up residence in the village prior 
to the time it became the county seat 
over a century and a half ago, in addi- 
tion to those who arrived within two or 
three years after this momentous occa- 
sion. 

Of these founders, the tavern keeper, 
William Doyle, would automatically 
head the list since his name is per- 
petuated in the name of the county seat. 
Others were Nathaniel Shewell, the 
Dungans, McLeans, Wests, Johnsons, 
Flacks, Greirs, Snodgrasses, Rials, Fells, 
Wirts, Stewarts, Merediths, Armstrongs, 
Magills, Rosses, Shaws, Pughs, DuBois, 
Evans, Titus, Chapmans, Jameses, 
Harveys, Foxes and Rogers. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, 
several attempts were made to interest 
"men of spirit and enterprise" to or- 
ganize an Artillery Company, but it 
took the burning of the Capitol in 
Washington to finally build a fire under 
the men of spirit and enterprise. They 
were John Fox and William W. Hart 
who, when Judge Bird Wilson refused 
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to adjourn court for military matters, 
threw down their brief cases, walked 
out of the courthouse and enlisted. 

After this episode William Magill 
organized the “Bucks County Rangers", 
a company of volunteer riflemen who 
left Doylestown in full uniform for 
Camp Dupont near Wilmington. “The 
Pennsylvania Correspondent" gave a 
vivid account of this departure. ‘The 
preceding day the ladies of the village, 
married and single, with a cheerfulness 
and alacrity of spirit that entitle them 
to the highest praise, assembled at the 
Court House to finish lacing the cloth- 
ing of their friends, whose zeal had 
induced the association. When pa- 
raded, they marched in single file to the 
Court House, separating to the right 
and left as they entered the court room. 

This military organization instilled a 
spirit in the town that made ita military 
center. The Rangers continued in exis- 
tence for a number of years, followed by 
an impressive list of various militia, 
There were the “Volunteer Artillerists", 
the "Independent Arrtillerists’, the 
“Union Troop of Cavalry”, the “Centre 
Union Battalion", the ‘‘Bucks County 
Brigade", the “Union Cadets", the 
“Doylestown Grays’, the "Keystone 
Artillerists", and the ‘‘Naglee Rifles". 
The last named served in the Spanish- 
American War, the last of the old 
militia companies. Doylestown had 
contributed heavily in men to General 
Davis' 104th Regiment that served gal- 
lantly through the Civil War. 


The local militia companies added 


spice to the social life of the growing 
village. There were encampments and 
balls. Dress uniforms were bright with 
plumes and glittering epaulets and gold 
braid and buttons. 

One cannot leave the crossroads with- 
out mentioning the beginnings of two 
organizations that have given much to 
Doylestown and the entire County. 
The first was the Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society organized in 1880 by General 
W. W. H. Davis. He was its president 
until his death in 1910 when Dr. Henry 
Mercer took over the direction of the 
Society. Many relics of Doylestown's 
historical past are now housed in the 
unique museum Dr. Mercer built on 
Pine Street. 

The other organization was the Vil- 
lage Improvement Association, a small 
group of energetic women who dis- 
approved of the town housekeeping by 
the men. This was in 1895 in the days 
when it was improper for a woman to 
reveal more than the toe of her shoe. 
Her long skirts swept the streets which 
were in such a dirty littered condition, 
that even a dust ruffle could not protect 
the hem of a skirt. 

Fourteen irate women banded to- 
gether to clean up their village. They 
descended on the town fathers with 
ridiculous demands, and when the 
worthy councilmen brushed them off as 
interfering women, they hired a man 
with a cart to gather up the litter and 
the garbage. 

«Then they appointed a “spitting com- 
mittee" to wage war on the town 
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Second Annual Celebration in Honor of St. Patrick 
Marth, 1956 


MARCH 6—Lecture on the Book of Kells. 


Rev. George E. O'Donnell, Litt.D. 


8:00 P.M. 
Free 


St. Patrick's Hall, Route 313, Dublin. 


MARCH 17 — Procession and High Mass. 


St. Patrick's Hall, Route 313, Dublin. 


4:15 P.M. 


MARCH 17— Irish and American Dance. Donation $1.00 


8:30 P.M. 


German-Hungarian Sport Club, Route 152, Hilltown. 


MARCH 19— Movies and Entertainment. 


8:00 P.M. 


St. Patrick's Hall, Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 


APRIL 8—St. Patrick's Dinner. Donation $1.50 
Children 75c. (Under 6 Free) Maximum Family Price $5.00. 


St. Patrick's Hall, Route 313, Dublin. 


Free 
1:00 to 5:00 P.M. 
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È 


108 S. Main St. 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


Special Diets & 24-Hour Nursing Care 
Trained Nurses 
For Chronic, Elderly & Convalescents 


State Inspection 


Licensed Invited 


Dorothea N. Berks R.N. 
Olive B. Zohlman R.N. 


Church Services Every Sunday 
Private & Semi-private Rooms 


Richlandtown, Pa. Telephone: 


fake the long view 


BR a 


with 2 million other Nationwide 
policyholders 


D: reclory 
of 
Agents 


MILTON ADLEN 


Look through the right end of the tele- 
scope and see the future. Accidents and 


sickness can cost your home—your life’s 


20 Pear Tree La. 
Levittown, Pa. s H ^ 
Windsor 6-6157 savings. Take the long view! Nation- 
W. H. BOOZ a / EA 
Box 121 wide's Accident, Health—and Hospitali- 
Doylestown, Pa 
Phone 9534 = . 
zation plans can guarantee cash assistance 
R. S. BUTLER 
1205 W. Broad St. 1 : : 
Quakertown, Pa. when you need it most. Big protection— 
Phone 988 
FRANKISODA/ENPORT budget priced for thrifty families. Phone 
64 Main Street 
Fallsington, Pa. 2 
Cypress 5-5530 or drop a line for full facts. 
PAUL FOLKES 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Lexington 601 
PENROSE HALLOWELL SAMUEL LITZENBERGER EDWARD T. MARION LLOYD MUSCHETT 
Ivyland, Pa. Durham, Pa. 34 Edgewater Rd. 64 Nettletree La. 
Osborne 5-4462 Springtown 6-7065 Yardley, Pa. Levittown, Pa. 


Windsor 6-7642 


Phone Hyatt 3-2692 


FRANK A. KULP HUBERT T. MICHENER JOHN O'BRIEN 


Box 89, Route 1 N. Main Street RAYMOND C. REED Davisville Rd. 
Souderton, Pa. New Hope, Pa. Penns Park, Pa. Southampton, Twp. 
Phone 3-2685 Phone 2025 Wycombe 3361 ELmwood 7-1384 
SERY 
e Se 


|ATIONWIDE 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Keystone 6-5455 


tobacco chewers. At their insistence 
the spitoons and floors of the post office 
and railroad station were cleaned fre- 
quently; the men became more con- 
scious of cleanliness, and took pride in 
better markmanship. 


The long and bitter struggle over re- 
placing the town pump with a city 
water system was over and done with 
and everyone was happy with water 
running from faucets. Then these 
women began inquiring about the purity 
of the water and wanted it tested. The 
councilmen balked stubbornly at stir- 
ring up sleeping germs, but the women 
won out. 


Then when they wanted the dusty 
streets watered down in summer, that 
was too much. So the “busybodies” 
bought a sprinkling cart and a horse 
and charged residents twenty-five cents 
a week to keep the dust laid in front of 
their houses. Of course those who 
would not pay the fee maintained a 
dusty oasis, for the man on the cart was 
under orders to shut the water off in 
front of those residences. 


The V.I.A. planted flowers on the 
barren ground around the 104th Regi- 
ment Monument and distributed cheer 
and good works in many ways, scholar- 
ships, pictures for the public school, 
lectures and concerts. They early es- 
tablished a fund toward the dream of a 
hospital. In the meantime they main- 
tained a Well Baby Clinic and a Visiting 
Nurse Service. At last, with the pro- 
ceeds from hundreds of rummage sales 
and entertainments, the V.I.A. bought 
a home on Oakland Street and remod- 
eled it into a fifteen-bed hospital. This 
served nobly but inadequately until 
1939 when the new Doylestown Emer- 
gency Hospital was built and eventually 
enlarged to fifty-four beds. It is the 
only hospital in the country owned and 
run entirely by a women’s club. 


And the end is not yet, for the spirit 
of thos: fourteen women of the '90's 
who set out to clean up the town still 
marches on. It is reflected in the clean, 
shaded streets, the well kept homes and 
shops, the handsome public buildings— 
all of which go to make Doylestown a 
pleasant place to live and work. Driv- 
ing up one of the “great roads" today 
and seeing the thriving community 
ahead that is the County seat, one finds 
it extremely difficult to envision the 
roadside inn and the log cabin from 
which it all emanated. General Davis 
would be very impressed with what he 
saw were he with us today; and so 
would William Doyle. He would never 
recognize the old crossroads. 


Obviously this by no means presents a 
complete picture of Doylestown; limita- 
tions of space oblige us to carry over much 
interesting material to appear in another 
story in the near future. * 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


(P, 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bone-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE a Corona Portable typewriter with case, 
good condition, for a female seal-point Siamese kitten. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5598 


HAVE Freon—12 11/s ton York Compressor Condensor, 
receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 
in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dog—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade (Sellersville 9382.) 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5621 


NEED a business woman to occupy pleasant room free, in 
exchange for some companionship at night. Lambertville, 
N. J. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5622 


WANTED pair of old colorful egg cups,—old mortar 
bowls & pestle,—wool remnants in gold, reds and browns, 
—apothecary jars. What do you want? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5623 


MINOX CAMERA—Electronic flash unit with intensifier 
and battery pack. Like new. ill trade for amateur 


radio equipment, or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5624 


HAVE Evinrude 4 cyl. outboard motor with recoil 
starter. Will trade for delivery truck — van or panel, 


rd lies, shrubbe what have you. 
garcen suppiies, YD TRA VELER TRADE No. 5694 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 


hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5627 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a bench. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5627 


WANTED copy of General W. W. Davis’ History of 
Bucks County, 3 volumes. Will arrange suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5628 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will trade for old chair 


in good condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 
WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. 
trade them for? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 
WILL TRADE copy of The Strange Bedfellow by Evelyn 


Berckman. What will you_offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5631 


What will you 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE or lease on tourist highway, commercial 
building with office, showrooms, modern apartment 
workship. Strategic location. WALSH REALTOR 
Phone Buck 2461 


FOR THE COMMUTER 
Historic old stone grist mill, beautifully modernized and 
converted into a spacious country home. 3 Landscaped 
acres with old shade, shrubbery and smooth lawns 
bordered by the Neshaminy Creek. The house, of solid 
stone construction, has living room, 25x25; with original 
hand-hewn oak beam ceilings, library, tiled kitchen, 
lavatory and den on first hoor; 3 bedrooms, dressing room 
ths on second floor; 3 additional bedrooms and 
bath above. Off the living room, a 50-ft. flagstone terrace 
partially covered. 3-car garage and workshop. All of 
the original charm hes been retained in remodelling. 
fered at a price ‘way below actual cost. 


$34,500. 
CARROLL MOLLOY, REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN 
PHONE: 3558 


DELAWARE VALLEY Hill top—overlooking a panorama 
of New Hope and vicinity. Approximately two pro- 
tected acres with many old p ne & hemlock trees, mile and 
Ve north of New Hope. Price $3500. Call MAURICE 
M. ELY, REALTOR. New Hope 9898. 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


REAL ESTATE 


SEMI-TWIN APARTMENT house, 1 apt.-6 rooms, 2 
apts.—one-3 room, one-2 room. 2 car garage. o 

investiment $10,000. AMERICAN REALTY, Ruth N. 
Wismer, 39 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. Phone 7-2782. 


GOODS 


ROCKING CHAIRS are wanted for Old Timers’ Day in 
Quakertown on June 23, 1956. If you have any to give, 
send your name and address and they will be called for. 
If you have any you will loan for the day, notify the com- 
mittee now and they will arrange to get them next June. 
Old Timers Committee, P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


PIPE ORGAN bargain, 414 ft. wide & 6 ft. high made by 
Durner Quakertown 1863. Wooden Pipes 1⁄4 inch to 
9 ft. Mahogany & Cherry Case, electrified to play, 
$100. P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


One chest-on-chest, two three-drawer chests and an 
upholstered bedroom chair offered for sale to person 
who will take the lot for reasonable price. Call Wy- 
combe 5594. 7:30 to 8:30 a.m. only. 


ATTENTION MICE! Wonderful assortment of Swiss 
cheeses also other fine imported cheeses. Gourmet's 
Bazaar. Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. f you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 
Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 9661. 


SERVICES 


THE MAT CAN MAKE THE PICTURE. W. = 
tion of over 30 colors. Also black glass PR sre iier 
paper to order,” BARBARA SCOFIELD PICTURE 
pe naldson St., Doylestown. Phone 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 


State licensed Call Windsor 5-5049 


Dual controls 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVI 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTE! 

i dla - place, anywhere; any tne TAR 
uce movies for i 

with sound! "TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box its 

New Hope, Penna. 


WANTED—Secretary, intelligent, personable, short-hand 

oe ten, med = sent pees: energetic and pa 
usiastic for a job that is fun. i 

Box 532, Doylestown. andaba 

A———— e eee 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 


take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 539, Doyles- 
town. 


CABINET WORK done by W. Roswell Scherer, Wy- 


combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look. 


PATIO MAGIC Bring outdoors in with Ward's Slidin 
Glass Doors also-Jalousies and Louvre Doors in Birch an 
Mahogany. We install. Builder & Dealer Inquiries in- 
vited. ards of Southampton. 804 Second St. Pike. 
ELmwood 7-1408, Windsor 5-1547. 


TOO lazy or too Ei to put up jellies, canned fruits 
or relishes? Mrs. W. Roswell Scherer of Wycombe 
will do it for you or she will bake cookies or a fruit 
cake. Her homemade candies melt in your mouth. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, Great Valley Mill Products and 
for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
pe as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & up from Phila. Print 
Club. Now on exhibit and sale at William Penn Center. 
See Traveler's Guide for hours. 


"KAY" BASS VIOLIN in excellent condition with 
canvas case and peg. Best offer over $100. Box 532, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
CHILDREN'S 


RECORDS 


PEARLMAN'S 


34 S. MAIN ST. 


e Appliances 


| e Musical 
B instruments 


" Repairs 


e Television 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4654 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS. 

ipte ths soars ni "e for eure. Sittings (usually 
require: o! s : i i i 

3619 eveninss, New Vibe 0545 dem c" — 


HUNTERDON COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Flemi 

publishes every Thursday several columns of Sule anaes 

notices, antiques for sale, real estate listings. One of 

pac s finest weeklies. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 
a year. 


HORSEBACK RIDING in the ring or on the trail. Eng- 
lish or Western tack by the hour. Private or caia 
instruction. Special attention to children. orses 
and dogs boarded in modern stables and kennels. On 
Aquetong Rd. off Route 939. TIMBERLANE, New 
Hope 2207. 


AUCTIONEERS 
SIGN OF SERVICE 


40 Years Experience 
In Bucks County 
Phone 4072 


REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY 


E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS 
81 S. CLINTON ST., 


DOYLESTOWN, PA 


WHETHER IT BE A 
LEICA or a HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 


325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. ST. 8-2925 


Ducks 


OUNLY « o o m 


Enjoy delicious luncheons, snacks, tea every 


day. Try our special dinners on Monday, 


Thursday or Friday till 7:30 P. M. 


(POMEROY'S 


LEVITTOWN SHOPPING CENTER . Windsor 5-5000 


twenty-five 


Bucks (ount E 
TRAVE 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


- | pime m RENT 
| 


april 
1956 


black bulls 
of bucks 


crossroads: 
trumbauersville 


spice in their 
life 


penn center: 
activity unlimited 


and many 
other features 


At the S 


t TE ni^ 


PHILCO 


Touchy 


The amazing Philco Top Touch Tuning System 
is up top and up front where it’s easiest to reach, 
No more groping for awkward tuning knobs. 
A touch turns the set on. A touch changes 
stations. A touch turns it off. It’s all automatic 
—and only Philco has it! And for just $10 
Philco gives you the very last word in con- 
venience—automatic Remote Control. You can 
operate your new Philco from across the room. 
Just touch the handy little control center and 


SHARON KAY RITCHIE "MISS AMERICA" 1956 


change stations without ever moving from your 
easy chair. Equally exciting is the new Philco 
Photo-Perfect picture . . . a miracle of television 
clarity . . . vivid, sharply-etched realism. See the 
exclusive Philco "Miss America" (Model 6126 
above), striking 24-inch console with Top 
Touch Tuning. Philco offers you a wider choice 
of decorator models than any other TV manu- 
facturer—styled and priced for every rocin, 
every budget. 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC, 240 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA., KEystone 6-3700 


Buy only where you see 
this sign, pr guarantee 
Philco quality and service. 


Bucks (ount 
TRAVELER 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


Bucks County’s monthly 
magazine of people, places, 
events — both present and 
past — published the first 
of every month at 75 Shewell 
Avenue in Doylestown, The 
County Seat 


Phone: Doylestown 2661 


ALAN MILLER 
Editor & Publisher 


ALFRED H. SINKS 
Managing Editor 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 
HAZEL M. GOVER 
CONSTANCE A. WARD 
LEE GARB 

HENRY FREKING 


Associate Editors 


ALEX STILLANO 
Art Director 


JOSEPH WOLFE 
Circulation Manager 


Subscription rates: 

One year $2.50 

Two years $4.25 
(Add $1.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the 
United States.) 
Single copies 25c, 
postage 5c extra. 


Editorial and Advertising 
deadlines the Ist of the 
month preceding date of 
publication. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Post Offices 
at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


April, 1956 


April 1956 


in this issue 


Volume VII No. 7 


features 
16 PENN CENTER: ACTIVITY UNLIMITED Lee Garb 
18 SILVER MAGIC Allison Lee 
20 OLD TIME PRIMARIES Betty Reid 
21 LADIES OF THE LEAGUE Kathleen B. Davis 
22 COUNTY CROSSROADS: TRUMBAUERSVILLE Sara Maynard Clark 
24 SPICE IN THEIR LIFE W. R. Gauvreau 
25 GONE FISHIN’ Jock Francine 
26 BLACK BULLS OF BUCKS Edward Callanan 
departments 

2 IN THE MAIL Box 

3 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 

4 WHERE To Go IN THE COUNTY 

6 COUNTY FARE 

8 County Dorincs THIS MONTH 

9 OLD TRAVELER 
11 HOME or THE MONTH 
13 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
14 Tuis Is Bucks COUNTY 
30 IN THE Doc House 
32 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 
34 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 
37 Bucks CouNTY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


cover picture 


Laura Sinks, daughter of our managing editor Alfred H. Sinks, peeks 
between the rails of the fence on her parents' farm at Wismer, just as the 


first, spring leaves begin to open on the grapevine. 


her father. 


Photo was taken by 


Di 


GARDY'S 


e Repairs 


Seis RECORDS 


PEARLMAN’S 


4. S. MAIN ST. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN. 4654 


Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


BRISTOL 
* 200 Radcliffe St. 


: YARDLEY 
* 10S. Main St. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK © ei Mi ne conte 


" SOUTHAMPTON 


* Second Street Pike 


- MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at 
* Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


. 
. 
. 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


stributors for 


MÌ. ARB) PAINTS 


Artists Supplies 
Storm Doors & Windows 


Buchs County P. aint E 3 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN 
Second Street Pike 34 West State Street 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 


to advise you in eny way we can. 


for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. 
have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. 


are welcome to browse. 


For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


CLASSICAL 


P [e] P U LA R Linoleum Carpets 


Rubber Tile 


Asphalt Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Instruments 


CHILDREN’S 


Venetian Blinds 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone Doylestown 3143 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


Books and Stationery If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


Phone 4552 


ATLBOX 


Thank you very much for your won- 
derful article on the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the January 
issue. We have had so many favorable 
comments on it from Chorus and Or- 
chestra members as well as interested 
outsiders. 


Although we still have grave financial 
troubles we are pleased to see the audi- 
ence growing with each concert series, 
and are particularly glad to see so many 
familiar faces from one concert to the 
HEX. ... 

Henry Kerr Williams, Director 
Delaware Valley Phil. Orch. 


Dear Editor: 
.... Saw on Page 7 the $64,000 ques- 
tion—how does Owen Grundy get all 
over Bucks County if he has no car, 
and the street-cars are on old age pen- 
sion? He can do just like I am going 
to do next summer—"'go ye olde way, 
on shoemaker's rock." In other words, 
I'm going to hike all over your County 
because I also have no car and darn 
little loose cash. I want to visit Bill 
Keller at P.O.S. of A. Home, Chalfont, 
see Pearl Buck, see Honey Hollow Ken- 
nels, and the entire Landis “friend 
schaffs" at Telford. My daughter-in- 
law is one of them. So, if Mr. Grundy 
is not confined to a wheelchair, he can 
do like I'm going to do. That answers 
his question, so when do I see your 
check a-coming? 

Victor Dieffenbach 

Bethel, Penna. 
(We hope Mr. Dieffenbach shares his 
experiences with us when he has com- 
pleted his tour. Ed.) 


Dear Traveler: 
.. . Was wondering if you could do me 
a favor? Can you advise if there is a 
guest house in Doylestown or a private 
home where one could rent a room with- 
in walking distance of hotels and diners? 
I would use the room over week-ends, 
on holidays and part of my vacation. 
Miss A. V. Mohan 
Mount Airy, Penna. 
(If anyone would like to get in touch with 
Miss Mohan, we shall be happy to furnish 
her with names and addresses. Ed.) 


Continued on next page 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


letters (cont'd) 


Gentlemen: 

.. My great-great-grandfather, Jeremiah 
Lott, a surveyor of Kings County, Long 
Island, made a journey by horse and 
chaise from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Carlisle, 
Penna. in September, 1796. In his 
journal of that trip (now in my posses- 
sion), he states he left Princeton early 
on the morning of 12th September, 
passed through the town of Maidenhead, 
N. J., "and thence to a ferry kept by 
Messrs. Green and Jackson—commonly 
called ‘Green’s Ferry'—by means of 
which we were carried across the River 
Delaware to Bucks County. After 
leaving the River we passed through a 
most delightful countryside, under good 
cultivation, and indicating the affluent 
circumstances of the inhabitants. We 
shortly arrived at New Town, a most 
beautiful village, the Shire Town of 
Bucks County—about five miles distant 
from Green's Ferry." 

I would be interested to know the site 
of the ferry. Could it possibly be at 
or near Washington's Crossing? 

Henry M. Wells, Jr. 

Neptune City, N. J. 
(Perhaps one of our readers will have this 
information for Mr. Wells. Ed.) 


Dear Sir: 

Some months ago, being Pennsylvania 
homesick, and seeing an ad of the 
TRAVELER, I sent for a copy—as a 
cure. But I have found it instead a 
homeopathic pill to increase old Penn- 
sylvania homesickness. I have read 
and marked this one copy from cover to 
cover. You see, my ancestors on both 
sides came to your State in the early 
1700's and most of them are still there. 
When young I taught in Perkiomen 
School at Pennsburg. Later when an 
osteopath practiced in Lancaster. Came 
out here in my old age, but left my 
heart back in Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. L. H. Wistrand 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico 


LÀ e 
Dear Editor: 

In *HOUSES THAT KNEW WASH- 
INGTON,” in the February issue, Sara 
Maynard Clark writes, "General Knox 
had quarters at Doctor Chapman's, 
now owned by Doctor Baldi.” 

'This statement is in error. My home 
is the Merrick House, where General 
Nathaniel Greene lived prior to the 
Battle of Trenton and in which house 
General Washington and General Greene 
planned the Battle of Trenton and had 
their last meal together before the 
Battle of Trenton. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick S. Baldi, M.D. 
Warden, State Penitentiary 
at Rockview 


April, 1956 


BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 
by Bob Brugger and Lee Garb 


HE Bucks County Drive-In 
Theatre which weathered Hurri- 
cane Hazel during the showing of Gone 
With The Wind, and showed Jt Came 
From Beneath The Sea during the floods 
of Hurricane Diane, finally caught up 
with its own weather prophesy. . .the 
mammoth screen was washed and blown 
away last month during its booking of 
The Rains of Ranchipur. Suggested 
film for Claude Schlanger's gala re- 
opening: The Sunny Side Of The Street. 
Vagn Hoyrup who's just moved from 
New Hope to Carversville imported his 
new bride from Denmark this month. 
She’s a physical culturist and dance 
instructor which translated from the 
Danish, we presume, means Rock and 
Roll. 

Ottsville’s John O'Reilly, an editor 
of Sports Illustrated, has reported the 
influx of the Canadian Grosbeak to 
Bucks County.  O'Reilly's neighbor 
Lorraine Rudy miffed that the rare 
birds were not attracted by her feeding 
station borrowed naturalist O'Reilly's 
recipe, awakened early the next morning 
to find a neighbor's stray horse devour- 
ing feed, station and all. 

Saturday Evening Post's recent ar- 
ticle on the Bucks County Historical 
Society Museum fails to mention the 
late Horace Mann without whose con- 
tributions and service throughout a life- 
time, there might have been no story 
to write. 

Nellie Holmes of the J. Carroll 
Molloy office, Doylestown, thought 
about it for three days, finally wrote Ed 
Sullivan to tell him that down here it’s 
Oscar Hammerstein and not Ham- 
mersteen. Attention: John Daly, 
Arlene Francis, Dorothy Killgalen, 
Fred Allen and disc-jockeys coast to 
coast. 

Long-time New Hope favorite Ruth 
White currently in the new Broadway 
success The Ponder Heart. . . .Film rights 
to Bucks Countian James A. Mich- 
ener’s Sayonara bought up by Bucks 
Countian Augustus Goetz. . .Some 
Countians still smarting under The 
Exurbanites might find another reference 
to themselves in the current Caroline 
Gordon novel, The Malefactors. 

Continued on page 10 


Hena Famous 
Sea Food House 


NOW ON 309 FOUR MILES ABOVE 202 
THREE MILES SOUTH OF 113 


SEA FOOD 
featuring {STEAKS 
CHOPS 


OPEN SUNDAY 


catering to parties 
Phone LExington 2-9992 


SNACKS 


O'Neill's Village Jnn 


STEAKS 


SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seal 


Take out service Doy lestown 212 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN’S MARKET 
Meats - Produce 


68 S. MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN PA. 
PHONE 4205 


Groceries - 


Baby Shoes in Sterling 


For mother or grandmother give her 
amemento of a happy occasion. A- 
dorably crafted bootees with chain bra- 
celet all insterling silver, may have 
baby’s name and date of birth engra- 
ved on soles. 


Flexible Bracelet 
with one pair of shoes $6.60 


Single Shoes $2.20 
Price includes tax and postage. Engraving 
one dollar additional. Sorry no C.O.D: s. 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 
307 Mill St. Bristol, Penna. 


edward callanan's 


mechanic st. new hope 


presents: $ 
eBILL NEY........ water colors 
e JANE TELLER....... sculpture 


also recordings of poetry documentary, 
plays, special effects 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 


next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30- 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


"T 


=. 
A 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland and Pine Streets, Doylestown. 
A large and varied collection of fascinating 
historical items from thimbles to hay- 
wagons. n week days from 9 to 5, 
Sundays | to 5 p.m. Historical Library— 
Open from 9 to 12 and | to 5. Closed 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum-— On East 
Court Street, Doylestown. The private 
collection of the late Henry Mercer, founder 
and builder of the Historical Museum. 


Open weekdays from | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
ee Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:2U. 


Pennsbury Manor— The beautifully re- 

constructed home and gardens of William 

Penn. On the river between Morrisville 

and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 

iT admission, 50 cents, children under 
, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. In 
1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE COUNTY 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. One of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. 


At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 
county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
beautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther’s Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by “‘Queen 
Esther," whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave. Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personally 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a walk 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 

The Second “‘walk’’ conducted by Penn’s 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 


"Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 
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Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Delaware Canal—A delightful walk for 
those who like to walk is along the canal 
towpath, parking your car in New Hope, 
and going north or south. At 10 o'clock 
in the morning of December 7, 1830, the 
first canal boat with passengers and a few 
tons of coal glided down the waterway to 
Bristol, arriving four hours later. Bands 
played, crowds of people cheered and guns 
were fired. The canal has had a long his- 
tory, has been abandoned and partly 
restored but walking along the towpath 
today is delightful. Wild fowl and birds 
find a sanctuary along its banks and many 
homes are built between"the canal and the 
river. 

In winter there is often good skating at 
many places along the canal. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township 
hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man's Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with 
free picnic tables and children’s play- 
ground; swimming pool, bowling alley 
and other food and amusement concessions. 
No admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 

Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One 
of the nation’s major historical shrines, 
commemorating the famous crossing in 
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1776. On River Road between Yardley 
and New Hope. The Lower Park is the 
setting for the boulder marking the em- 
barkation point. The nearby Methodist 
Church has on display the famed Leutze 
painting of General George Washington 
in a big rowboat from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic 
fireplaces and tables and a wild flower 
preserve. Also of interest: burial ground 
for several Continental soldiers; the 
Thompson-Neely house open Saturdays 
and Sunday | to 5 p.m. or by appointment. 
Bird founding every Saturday and Sunday 
at 4 p.m. Bowman’s Tower commands a 
view of the valley. Closed at sundown. 
The park closes at 10 p.m. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, 
Carversville, Sugan 5201. The County's 
only pay-as-you-go game bird preserve. 
Hunting from October | to February 29. 
Pheasants, ducks chukker partridge. Open 
every day except Sunday. Special non- 
resident licenses for out-of-town guests. 
No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hireby thehour. Western tack. 
Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 4651. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 

Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, 
Quakertown 335-].|. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999, even- 
ings 8 to II p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8Ito Il p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. evenings 
8 to || p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occas- 
ionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. to ll p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
0 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 


modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 


vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and. Stunde 6:30 p.m. 
to ll p m. Sunday, 2:30 to 1 | p.m. 


THEATERS 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 
Bristol "Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 
Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 


Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 


e] ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, ee, 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 
Upper Bucks 
Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 
Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 


Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 
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Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


At intersection of Routes 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 


Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 
Plau ; 
your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


es L— 
e DINING ROOM 
eCOCKTAIL LOUNGE 
eOUTDOOR GARDEN 
eGUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms Bar & Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do not live up lo your expec- 
lations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon 
* . Closed Sundays 


D - Dinner 
** - Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks*—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
| m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 
Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 
Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 
pies. Plenty of rom. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 


Kintnersville and  Riegelsville. Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 


good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 


““Workingman’s Bar" serves 10 oz. mug 
of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q. Closes bet. midnight and 2 a.m. 


depending on customers. 


Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 


Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 


town. Dining room open for banquets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 


ertown. L-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 


Their slogan, “A Good Meal at Any Time," 
is lived up to. Bar. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. n every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks, snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 


Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere- 
north of Doylestown. Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 


Sellersville. LL-D. Famous for country 
food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. 18th century atmos- 
phere. Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Jack Travers 
at the piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Re-opens on 
March 17. Good food, especially cozy for 


late snacks. Bar. 


The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleas- 
ant. L-D—specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
'n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 


Canal House*—By the canal on Me- 


chanic Street in New Hope. Fresh young 
talent for entertainment—atmosphere and 


good food. Bar. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 
Open fire on chilly spring nights when 
rain-drops make splashes on the canal. 
Food temptingly served. Atmosphere 
conducive to chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn**—Odette Myrtil as the 


hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian 
food. Fairly expensive. Dancing week- 
ends to Jean Loper's combo. Jean and 
Stuart Ross at the bar pianos during week. 
River House**—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington's Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 
mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea's Tower Inn*—River Road, near 
Bowman's Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Mel's Steak House—Closed Tuesdays. 
Ney Plaza off Mechanic's Street, New 
Hope. Breakfast, coffee, snacks—no 
dinner. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic 


Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can't resist. n 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird's Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 
Charlie Parker, famed exponent of con- 
temporary jazz. Snacks—dinner if you 


like. 


Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. 
L-D. Southern fried chicken a specialty, 
among a list of fine home-cooked dishes 
served in a unique setting of Colonial 
elegance. Bar. 
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Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection 532 
and 413, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn*—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 


place to meet your neighbors. Bar. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611, 
Warrington. L-D. Reasonable for ex- 
cellent food. Large parties enjoy atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—rea- 
sonable prices with all day service for 
meals or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


General Green Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 


Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. 
Prime ribs of beef. ‘‘Jug-in-Wall’’ where 
people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 
eating when Mother needs a vacation. 
Bar. 

Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W. State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 


good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens. 
Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 


Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown's favorite 
places to enjoy a meal, Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn—Closed at present. 
Announcement later. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro. L except Sat. D. Comfortable 
roadside farmhouse featuring fine Con- 
tinental cuisine, scampi a specialty and 
particular pride of host Bill Dino. You'll 
also like the cozy bar with Ed Staley at 
the piano. 


Cuttalossa Inn*—River Road, Lumber- 
ville. L-D. Excellent king crab, roast 
beef, Cornish hen. Host Eddie Colligan 
presides at the bar. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. You can tell 
its Spring because they're open here 
again. Solid comfort, good food, moder- 
ately priced. One of New Hope's favorite 
meeting places for residents and visitors 


alike. Bar. 
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LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 

way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 

E wife a break and eat here for good food. 
ar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn's Manor. Bar. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 
of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 
cake delightful. 


Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 
$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties—night deliveries. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy’s, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere good 
service excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Route 
| at Oxford Valley. Good service for 
quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. Open every 
our of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U.S. 13 Bristol. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. n every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N.J. D only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, also lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here's the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 


Cahill's—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the best place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 
host Gerry Cahill you read it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 


"something old 
something new 
something borrowed 
something blue...” 


introducing 


the pied piper room 
of the 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


Rts. 413 and old 611 Pipersville 


Reservations: Plumsteadville 440 
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RIVER HOUSE - 


Since 1794 


THE 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 
e Day-Long Menu — Noon 'til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 
FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


gli A s 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 


OPEN APRIL Ist 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 


Come and Browse 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


AUCTIONEERS PTS 
SIGN OF SERVICE 


40 Years Ezperience 
In Bucks County 
Phone 4072 Ws 

REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY 


E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS 


81 S. CLINTON ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA 


ES hill Dino 5 


Continental Cuisine 


e Scampi a specialty 


e Fantastic double sirloins 


Ed Staley at the piano 


DINNER DAILY 5 to 12 


except Monday 


LUNCHEON 12 to 2:30 
Tues. thru Fri. 
Phone OSborne 5-9893 
Old York Road (263) No. of Hatboro 


COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


EVENTS 


Bucks County Chapter, Pa. Ass'n. for 
Retarded Children—Film “The Excep- 
tional Child". Bristol High School. 
April 3, 8 p.m. 


American Cancer Society—Fund drive, 
Hawaiian Luau benefit at Fountainhead, 
New Hope. April 6, 7 p.m. 


Bucks County United Services Fed.— 
All-day workshop for Bucks County youth 
recreation leaders at Neshaminy Valley 
Youth Center, Newtown. April 10. 


William Penn Center Week-end Camp 
—To help paint Girl Scout Camp TO-HI- 
KA-NEE, Quakertown. For young people 
15 or older. April 13-15. 


Town and Country Players—Present 
“Male Animal" at Borough School, Doyles- 
town. April 13-14, 8:30 p.m. 


Kiwanis Club— Presents Duke Ellington 
and band in two concerts for benefit of 


underprivileged children. Central Bucks 
High School. April 16, 7 and 9 p.m. 


Bucks Co. Chapter Pa. Craftsmen's 
Guild—Gertrude Espensheid will show 
slides and talk on designs for ceramics 
with examples of Carl Espensheid's work. 
Public welcome. Swartzlander House, 
Doylestown. April 19, 8 p.m. 


United Nations Day—People of Yardley 
and Lower Makefield Township, under 
direction of Paul Comly French, will enter- 
tain 86 members of the Secretariat of 
United Nations. Covered dish luncheon 
at Pennsbury High School on Sunday. 
April 21-22. 

World Affairs Forum—Rev. James 
Robinson of Church of The Master, New 
York City, will speak on "The African 
Situation", at William Penn Center, 
Fallsington. April 23. 

Bucks County Historical Society—75th 
annual meeting, Elkins Bldg., Pine and 
Ashland Streets, Doylestown. May 5. 
Business meeting 10:30 a.m., program 
2 p.m. 

Federated Women’s Clubs of Levit- 
town—Fashion show and luncheon at 
Washington Crossing Inn. Grace Sharma 
is featured soloist. April 7, | to 5 p.m. 


ARTS 


Delaware Book Shop—Ferry St., New 
Hope. Memorial exhibit of the work of 
the late B. J. O. Nordfeldt, through April. 


Bucks County Educational Bldg.— 
West and Ashland Streets, Doylestown— 
Exhibit of paintings of Dr. Walter E. Baum 
and Edgar Baum. Monday thru Friday 
in April. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th 
St., Philadelphia. Exhibitions: Thru 
April 12—American Jewelry also Collages 
by James M. Lee, Carl L. Steele and 
Arthur Williams. Thru April 25th— 
Gouaches by Morris Blackburn. Thru 


April 29th—Oils and drawings by Gerard 
Negelspach. April 4 to 20—Wood Turn- 
ing by Dr. Benjamin R. Katz. April 4 & 
5 thru 22nd—Children’s portraits by artist 
parents, also Sculpture by J. Wallace 
Kelly. April 18 thru May 13—Art in 


Interiors. 


pae eee Fidis sec Orchestra— 
oncert at Centra High : 
April 28, 8:30 p.m. eee 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


April 5—For Melvin T. Gahman, 58 acre 
farm, cattle and machinery. 1% mile east 
of Bedminsterville. | p.m. Í. D. Der- 
stine, Auct. Perkasie 7-2570. 


April 7—For Lewis G. Anderson, an- 
tiques and household goods. Carversville. 
2 noon. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 
Doylestown 4072. 


For Edwin Bearn, household goods, 
carpenters tools, power mower. On Quaker- 
town-Richlandtown Pike. 12:30 p.m. 
James Mohr, Auct. Keystone 6-2324. 


For Mrs. Lizzie Shelly, house and h - 
hold goods. Sellersville. — 12:45 tm 


R. A. & John L. Hendricks, Auct. - 
R n endric. uct. Souder 


April 10—Haring’s Warehouse. Lawn 
mowers, lawn furniture, fishing tackle, etc. 
Silverdale. 6:30 p.m. 


April 12—For Charles B. Detweiler, 
country farm sell-out, stock and imple- 
ments. l mile northeast of Kulps Corner, 
Bedminster Township. | p.m. I. D. 
Derstine, Auct. 


April 14—Trading’ Post at Pt. Pleasant. 
Collection from complete houses, furni- 
ture, patchwork quilts, china, glass. 10:30 
a.m. Frank Kolbe, Auct. Sugan 2122. 


For Mrs. Mabel Fetter, cabinet makers 
tools, farm machinery and household 
goods. On Quarry Road l4 mile east of 
Bedminsterville off Rt. 113. 1:30 p.m. 
E. Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 


April 14—For Upper Salford Fire Com- 
pany, household goods and farm imple- 
ments. Salfordville, 12:45 p.m. R. A. & 
John L. Hendricks, Auct. 


April 21—For Telka Nykel, antiques and 

household goods. Salfordville on Skip- 

pack Pike between Salfordville and Woxall. 

eS p.m. R. A. & John L. Hendricks, 
uct. 


= Pony auction at Bilbertsville Farmers 
Market. Ponies, tack and carts. | p.m. 
James Mohr and Marvin Smale, Auct. 


For Josiah Schuster, stock and farm 
machinery. 14 mile east of Bedminster- 
ville on the Kellers Church Road. | p.m. 
I. D. Derstine, Auct. 


For Samuel Swartz, farm machinery 
and household goods. On Durham Road, 
Rt. 413 north of Hinkletown. | p.m. 
E. Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 


April 24—Haring’s Warehouse at Silver- 
dale. Aluminum lawn furniture and gen- 
eral assortment of new goods. 6:30 p.m. 


April 28— Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. 
Lots of antiques and some modern furni- 


ture. 10:30 a.m. Frank Kolbe, Auct. 


May 12—For Ambrose Barndt, real es- 
tate, household goods and antiques. 
Ridge Road between Tylersport and Sum- 
neytown. 12:45 p.m. R. A. & John L. 
Hendricks, Auct. 
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OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


HE first settlement in Upper 

Bucks County that later became 
Quakertown was established in 1710. 
The first post office was established here 
in 1803 and it was there that the name 
Quakertown was adopted. 

A petition was presented to the 
Quarter session of the Bucks County 
court, at the September term 1854 
asking that the settlement within 
certain boundaries described be incor- 
porated and made a body incorporate 
and politic by the name of the Borough 
of Quakertown. It was signed by 35 
freeholders "who were a majority of 
the freeholders residing therein.”’ 

By-Laws for Quakertown were adopt- 
ed for the first time in 1891. J. L. 
Heacock was the Chief Burgess and 
M. S. Nicholas was the secretary of the 
first Council. 

The first ordinance adopted by the 
Council on June 16, 1855—had to do 
"with cattle running at large." The 
owner of a horse or any kind of cattle 
was fined twenty-five cents for each and 
every such offense allowing his horse 
or cow to run or roam at large. 

If a horse or cow decided to go visiting 
on his own without the owners' knowl- 
edge, then no fine was imposed. How- 
ever the High Constable was empowered 
to take any horse or cattle found wan- 
dering within the borough limits and 
confine such animals in the pound or 
pen for twelve hours, then advertise 
same by six advertisements put up at 
public places in the borough, the cost to 
be thirty seven and a half cents for 
advertising and a reasonable charge 
for food. If the animals were not 
claimed by the owners they were sold 
by the High Constable at public outcry. 
After the fines, costs and charges were 
deducted the balance of the money 
from the sale was paid to the treasurer 
of the borough. 

'This ordinance £1 was signed by 
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Edward Foulke, who was the first Chief 
Burgess of Quakertown. 

On the same date, the 16th of June 
1855, another ordinance was passed 
placing a tax on dogs, at the following 
rates. For one male dog fifty cents per 
annum for the second dog, one dollar, 
for the third dog two dollars. For one 
slut or bitch two dollars, for the second 
four dollars. Why gal dogs are always 
taxed higher than male dogs I could 
never understand. One is not more 
vicious than the other, and a male dog 
certainly visits around the neighborhood 
more than a female. 


There is neither poetry nor sentiment 
in a dog, when you invade his own 
premises, both male or female will chase 
you off. 


There are four weather observers and 
recorders, in Bucks County appointed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
They serve without pay, only the 
instruments they use to record daily 
temperatures and rain-fall are given 
them, they serve for free—so it must be 
a hobby to carry on the work carefully. 


Talking with Dennis Fluck, the 
observer stationed in Quakertown 
(where an observation post has been 
located for the past 50 years) I was 
given some interesting figures covering 
Bucks County. 


In the year of 1955 there was 41.32 
inches of rain during the entire year. 
In July of last year there was only .37 
or less than one inch of rain. But 
August made a better record, there was 
a precipitation of 11.37 inches in Bucks 
County and heavier rains north of 
Bucks which resulted in the disastrous 
flood of the Delaware river. 


Probably there is nothing under the 
sun which is the basis of so large a 
number of figures of speech as water. 
Its flow oceanward is likened to the 
lapse of time, and the ocean has served 
the poets as a symbol of eternity. 


Wehear mostabout water in everyday 
conversation, such as a poor argument 
"won't hold water", a gossip is ‘‘a leaky 
vessel", a man intoxicated is “half seas 
over" getting into a difficulty is “fishing 
in troubled waters." Fora quiet person 
“still water runs deep”, if a man is in a 
tough spot, he is in "hot water" to 
discourage a thing is called “a wet 
blanket." A hungry man's “mouth 
waters". There are times when you are 
as “weak as water.” A poet once 
wrote there are "tongues in running 
brooks" when an orator has exhausted 
his subject and begins to be tedious, we 
say he has "run dry." News is always 
“afloat”, a good salesman is “swamped” 
with orders, a lot of people find it hard 
to "keep their heads above water” and 
a lot of us these days, with so many 
taxes to pay are “all at sea." 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 
Phone 3561 


SINCE 7 ^ 
1922 Ó Boyles CREAM 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 
Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


Doylestown, Pa. 


DIRECTOR'S CHAIR $10.95 


White enamel with green, 
red, blue or yellow duck 


Write or phone 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


HEYS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Doyles Town, April 8th, 1778 


miR: I have sent by Capt 
CM" Cable one hogshead of fur- 
niture which was brought 
E8274 from Mr. Emlins; several 
other Boxes & Hogsheads is now at this 
place, which I shall forward to you by 
the first oportunity. My little party 
is at the Billet. 1 am here trying some 
Philada Market Men by a court Martial, 
& I hope soon to give you an account of 
their receiving the just Merrits of their 
malignant crimes. Inclosed is a return 
of the Militia under my command. 

News has this moment arrived from 
below, that a large part of the Enemy 
came last night to Smithfield, and made 
Prisoners a small party of Continental 
Troops, under the command of Capt 
Henderson; it is also said they are 
moving up towards the Buck; I have 
ordered some of the Horse down to 
learn the certainty of this news. I am 
in haste, and must conclude. 

Your most obedt. 
Hble. Servt. 
JOHN LACEY, jr, BG. 


Directed. 


His Excy. Thomas Wharton Junr. Esgr, 
Lancaster 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 


30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 


HOME OF 
THE MONTH ——— > 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


o 
PankeM ethenill 


REALTOR 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 
(also see classified page) 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michael F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE, PA 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

17 W. Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


WYNNE 


JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 
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browsing (contd) 


Traveler editor Sara Clark, no mean 
photog in her own right, is mother of 
noted lensman Maynard Clark whose 
remarkable scenes are featured in the 
Post’s Face of America series. 


County hobbies: Eva Brinker’s 
Castle Valley collection of miniature 
pitchers; Blythewood’s Myrta Frank- 
lin and her invaluable collection of early 
American pewter. . .The Ann O’Neil 
collection of rare pressed-glassware in 
her Wrightstown home. 


Travel hints at an up-county cross- 
roads: “Both roads go as far but one 
takes the hill up." 


The Reverend George Ashwood, of 
the Neshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, an all-round college athlete, 
how heads up his church’s vigorous 
youth recreation program. His Bristol 
Road church in Hartsville, incidentally, 
was the original Log College of William 
Tenent from which students went out 
to found some 52 American colleges. . . . 
Princeton and Lafayette among them 
in this area. 


Bottom of the Bottle: Latest from 
Madison Avenue to the Left Bank of 
the Delaware. . Vodka and warm clam 
juice! 

Reading We've Liked: Intelligencer 
sports editor Ford Bothwell's tribute 
to Allen P. George, erstwhile youth 
recreational director for Doylestown. 
From here: an enthusiastic Amen! Old 
athletic directors don't die. . .they move 
to higher paying jobs in Montgomery 
County. And for this native son, that 
hurts. 


Nobody can dispute the fact that 
we're a real dog-fancyin' county here in 
Bucks. . .and the newcomers in lower 
Bucks with their reported average of 
one and a half dogs per home didn't 
create it—they just added to it. Any- 
way, while liking dogs (at the moment 
wehave a female cocker with six puppies) 
and even, at times, fancying them, I 
LOVE felines. I not only love them 
but I’m no end put out at people who 
don’t share my affection for cats—all 
kinds of cats. That’s why I am per- 
sonally very grateful to a group of 
people who put Lower Bucks County 
on the feline map last month. The 
Delaware Valley Cat Fancier’s Associa- 
tion held its first Cat Show in the 
Edgely Firehouse and drew over 150 
exhibitors from as far away as Michigan, 
Iowa, Connecticut, and Washington, 
D. C. The affair was a huge success 
which lasted from early morning until 
nearly midnight. Vincent Lappan is 
the gentleman who ran the show and 
Mrs. John Krowiecki is president of 
the organization. I not only enjoyed the 
day hugely, but I’m going to join the 
DVCFA-—we've also gota cat. e 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


nae paw Sep. 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured, consult your local real-estate agent. 


Bucks County TRAVELER'S 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


RADITIONAL Dutch Colonial farm 
house. Fireplaces, honey colored random 
width floors, beam ceilings and original hard- 
ware restored to bring out the warmth of the 
old, yet successfully combined with it the 
brightness and cheerfulness of modernity so 
essential for today’s real family living. 
Beautifully proportioned rooms give at 
once a feeling of spaciousness. Imagine, a 
thirty-foot living room with large log burning 
fireplace, handsome dining room with a huge 
walk-in fireplace, large attractive cheerful 
modern kitchen, a center working counter 
dividing the kitchen from the informal family 
dining area, laundry room and powder room. 
Upstairs are three spacious bedrooms, dress- 


ing room and bath, with closets in every avail- 
able space! Room for expansion in the attic 
if needed. 

What once was an old smoke house is now 
an outside studio with large fireplace, wonder- 
ful possibilities for a hideaway or the family 
artist’s retreat! There is also a separate two 
car garage. 

Situated on three acres, with good protec- 
tive frontage. In a few weeks the post and 
rail fencing will be covered with masses of 
floribunda roses. The forsythia, flowering 
shrubs and young fruit trees all will be adding 
their touch of color as if in further proof of 
the care, time and thought given into making 
this a truly heart-warming home. 


Bob Stevens 


This zs 
ODE TTE BANQUET 


FACILITIES 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 


After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphio 


Cross Keys On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 Catering to Parties 


Country Clothes 
for him & her 


at the 


We're lucky! Ours is just about the last shop 


s to open in Levittown's fabulous Center and there 
w el comin g y ou isn’t another one anything like it! 
We have smart country clothes for both men and 
t t h women. In fact the shop is divided in two: 
0 € one half for her and the other for him. 


She'll find skirts and blouses and accessories that 

are just a little different from anything this side 

of New York. He'll find sport jackets and slacks 
Bucks County and walking shorts and ties that will really make him 

a bit more handsome (If that's possible!) 


One thing both of you can be sure of: anything you 

wear from the Hitching Post is going to cause 
PL AYHOU € E comment, the good kind, you know. And since we're 

all human we all appreciate compliments. 

That's our business: to make sure you get them! 


I NN So drop in whenever you get a chance and browse 
around. It’s a homey place, this Hitching Post of ours, 

and if you should be here in the early afternoon 

have a cup of tea or coffee as our guests. 

It’s just another of the little things you'll like 

about our shop. 


New Hope 


See you later! 


Stuart Ross and Jean Loper 
at the pianos 

Dancing Saturday Evenings 
CLOSED MONDAYS 

FOR RESERVATIONS: 
NEW HOPE 2035 
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PRING, that sprightly lady, got 

one of the most peculiar welcomes 
of her entire career this year, and is at 
this writing apparently still undecided 
whether she wants to stay or not. Small 
wonder, when you consider that the 
day she got here she was at once 
blanketed with snow and blinded by 
lightning—a fine way to greet so lovely 
a girl! 


We have a theory about this whole 
question of confusion of the seasons, 
and are much inclined to consider the 
recent weather as a Providential warn- 
ing to cut it out or else. For some years 
now, the manufacturers of the country, 
occasionally distressed by the sight of 
an idle factory, have resorted to the 
expedient of borrowing time from the 
season ahead; under the pretext of 
more efficient merchandising, they have 
forced goods into the stores earlier than 
any of us could envision the need for 
them. The poor retailer, of course, is 
in turn obliged to clear his stocks of the 
things we want just at the time we want 
them most. Have you ever tried to 
buy a pair of winter gloves in March, a 
bathing suit in July, or a fall coat in 
October? December brings us new 
spring urgencies, May exhorts us to 
think of September, the whole world 
turns topsy-turvy under the relentless 
pressure of the production lines. We 
feel that when thunderstorms get mixed 
up with blizzards, it’s time for us to 
stop a moment and think about making 
our peace with the calendar. 


T does seem as if, willy-nilly, art shops 
and atoms must come to blows along 
the river after all. Last month we took 
note of the reported discovery of uran- 
ium near Lambertville, and mistakenly 
assumed that the matter was no more 
than a flash in the pan (to use as atomic- 
ally anachronistic a simile as you could 
find). This month we were regaled 
with further reports of the dissension 
which followed in the wake of the dis- 
covery; the Anton Schucks, owners of 
the property, were named in a suit by 
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the Gatling brothers, the discoverers, 
for $57,800,000. Settlement was ar- 
ranged apparently to the satisfaction 
of all; we were highly gratified by the 
amount of the claimed figure, which we 
felt showed a nice respect for the im- 
pressiveness of atomic power, and which 
was probably the largest amount to 
hit the courts in the neighborhood since 
a local tavernkeeper tried to collect a 
bar bill from a visiting summer thespian. 


MORE concern that the Valley had, 

so to speak, gone fission, arose with 
the report that the Philadelphia Electric 
Company had purchased a square mile 
of land on both sides of the river for the 
future construction of an atomic power 
plant. Denials, counterdenials and gen- 
eral indignation filled the air for a day 
or two, and about all we could make out 
of it was that we have five years to get 
used to the idea if indeed the Company 
does proceed with the construction at 
that time. Apart from the more or 
less philosophic contemplation of the 
pros and cons of progress versus pic- 
turesqueness, the event served to point 
up the peculiar and disturbing elusive- 
ness of truth and fact; somehow we 
could wish for a little more openness on 
someone’s part in matters affecting 
public feeling—there always seems to 
be more resentment aroused by obscur- 
ity and doubt than by the truth, no 
matter how unwelcome. 


LL was computation and confusion 

for a few days following the passage 
of the new sales tax bill, and we still 
aren’t sure the dust has settled yet. 
Quite apart from the legislative im- 
broglio surrounding the bill and its ad- 
ministration, we find it interesting to 
speculate on some of the definitive 
aspects of the tax. The man who 
wrote to the newspapers: “If I send 
my wife to the grocery store can she 
get food items tax free?”, for example, 
may have inflicted a year of misery on 
the housewives of Pennsylvania. Be- 
yond betraying himself as a craven and 
a sluggard, this man who sends his wife 


to the store to stagger home under a 
load of tax-exempt take-home food has 
called to the attention of husbands 
everywhere in the Commonwealth that 
they can live three percent deeper in 
the lap of luxury by never taking their 


wives out to dinner. Death and taxes 
are joined closer in inevitability by the 
word that monuments are taxable items. 
Formal clothes are “formal as generally 
known in the trade", putting our private 
lives to the extent of three percent at 
the mercy of haberdasher's opinion and 
dressmaker's caprice; a black bow tie 
is taxable even if you wear it for horse- 
back riding. And to top it all off, al- 
though there must be some strange inner 
logic to all this, the man who insists on 
drinking himself to death in a saloon is 
three percent better off than the man 
who tries to eat a balanced meal in the 
town's finest restaurant. Without cóm- 
ment on its desirability, the income tax 
certainly would have been easier to 
understand. 


ALONG with all the other delights 

April has to offer, we wouldn't want 
our readers not to know that it is the 
time of the Spring Festival of Gas 
Ranges, a gay and blithe-sounding spree 
if ever we've heard of one. When we 
told a friend of ours that the first week 
of the month was Honey for Breakfast 
Week, he told us he couldn't stand to 
see his girl that early in the day. Gour- 
mets in the County will be particularly 
interested in knowing that from the 
22nd to the 28th of April the world 
will be called upon to observe Inter- 
national Potato Bread for Flavor Week, 
which will probably be received well 
everywhere but in Red China. If we 
manage to preserve our sanity until the 
end of the month, we expect to greet 
Mental Health Week on April 29th; 
this joyous occasion is accompanied by 
the featherweight pressure on the brain 
of Summer Millinery Week, which in 
turn goes hand-in-hand with National 
Home Demonstration Week, probably 
the origin of the well-known shopping 
line: "I'll have to take it home and see 
if my husband likes it”. —A. M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Man's hope 

rooted here in the rich earth 
starts heavenward 

from a country hilltop. 

The clean and sturdy grace 

of a small rural church 
overlooking Zion Hill 

tells as eloquent 

a story of faith 

as any mighty cathedral. 

The pointed. spire 

tells our aspirations 

to the limitless skies, 

the road. says 

“Welcome, here is the way," 
the spring sunshine 

smiles a benediction over all — 
a moment of universal religion 


captured by Sara and Maynard Clark. 


historic landmark 
now beehive 

of worship, 
work and play 


Penn Center: 


Activity Unlimited 


Dale Cox directs a sextet 
chosen from among the 50 voices 
of the Delaware Valley Fellowship Choir. 


by Lee Garb 


NE evening recently, a group of 

people gathered in the largest 
meeting room of the William Penn 
Center in Fallsington to hear Dr. Ira 
Reid of Haverford College, a distin- 
guished sociologist, speak on ‘Politics 
in the Suburbs" under sponsorship of 
the World Affairs Forum. 

In the audience were the very people 
he spoke about: those who represented 
the "entrenched interests who are fight- 
ing to maintain something; others of 
the new communities who will fight for 
something new.” 

Red hot advocates of Levittown's 
right to self-government sat on the hard 
benches side by side with well known 
anti-incorporationists. The air crackled 
with tension as the audience looked 
forward to the discussion which would 
follow. 

Upstairs, a women's club had gathered 
for an evening of social activity and 
their sounds of merriment drifted down 
through the room, while from another 
room members of the inter-racial Dela- 
ware Valley Fellowship Choir could be 
heard in rehearsal for a coming concert. 
Occasional thumps and groans emanated 
from a teen-age Weight Lifters Club 
that was meeting somewhere in the 
building. 


On the walls of the historic old meet- 
ing house hung the excellent examples 
of modern art that are on loan by the 
famed Philadelphia Print Club; and 
bulletin boards displayed lively press 
clippings of past, present and future ac- 
tivities of this great Lower Bucks com- 
munity center. 

Earlier in the day, a group of house- 
wives in short black leotards vigorously 
expending themselves in a modern 
dance class, were separated only by a 
partition from a sextet of serious four- 
to-eight-year-olds who gave vent to 
their need for self-expression by playing 
twelfth-century wooden flutes known 
as recorders. 

All this and more in the austere 
Quaker meeting house built in 1789 on 
a site where William Penn regularly 
attended services; in the former haven 
of runaway slaves when it served as a 
station on the underground railway 
during the Civil War! This is the 
Friends’ Service Association in action, 
doing its level best in the 20th century 
to mold the character of the lusty infant 
that is Lower Bucks County. 

Too many residents still have an 
idea that facilities of the Friends’ Serv- 
ice Association are closed to all but 
Quakers. And far too many forget that 
the Association was and is the spring- 
board from which have grown the many 
organizations, activities and services 
that they wholeheartedly endorse. 

But support of the Association itself 
is a deep personal thing with those who 
have taken an active interest in it. 
They, of all the new residents, have 
grown the firmest roots. They have 
become Bucks Countians as loyal as 
those whose families helped to make 
our history. 

The governing body of the organiza- 
tion is made up of a fifty-one man Board 
of Directors with widespread area 
Quaker representation making up about 


Junior Fellowship Arts courses started at the Center, now con- 
tinue under sponsorship of the Community Arts Workshop. 


Dominic A. Sagolla 
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half its membership. Ideally, the other 
half should be made up of community 
residents. Levittowners like Mrs. Mer- 
rill Pollack, Alan Woolston, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Weintraub and Gordon Bret- 
schneider have become board members 
with such old time residents as Dr. 
Charles Swift of ‘Newtown, Bradshaw 
Snipes of Falls Township, Anthony 
Burton and George Haines. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frederic J. Scull of 
Langhorne they help to keep the pro- 
gram growing in the proper direction. 


Board meetings follow the traditional 
Quaker pattern, opening with a period 
of silence, after which the idea presented 
is discussed until unanimous agreement 
is reached rather than using a majority 
vote to decide issues. 


The Program Council of the board 
meets once a month under the direction 
of Dr. Swift to engage in creative think- 
ing, help new ideas get underway and 
plan their guidance until they have 
become self-sufficient. 

Such projects as the Community Arts 
Workshop, (see the January Traveler) 
the World Affairs Forum, the Mental 
Health Committee, Units for “One 
World" lecture series and many others 
have come out of these meetings and 
are still sponsored by the Association. 
Other projects such as the Levittown 
Nursery and Kindergarten Co-op, which 
went on to become a state accredited 
school, have grown to maturity and set 
up shop in their own quarters. 

A vital role was played by the old 
building when the Friends' Service As- 
sociation first opened its doors three 
years ago to any group that needed a 
place to meet or worship. As a result, 
nearly all of the different religious de- 
nominations coming into the area found 
it unnecessary to affiliate with out-of- 
town groups. The center put them in 
a position to form their congregations 
immediately, and each group could 


start a building fund of its own. 

Local veterans' groups, service, cul- 
tural and social clubs, and organizations 
of even wider scope made use of the 
Center. Among them the Bucks County 
YWCA, (see the February Traveler) had 
a large room in the center building, and 
now has its own headquarters in Falls- 
ington. But the Family Service As- 
sociation, affiliated with the national 
organization, continues to function at 
the Center to help people adjust to 
their various personal problems. 

Every story must have its hero, and 
most of the “older” newcomers feel 
great gratitude and loyalty to Kent 
Larrabee, its first Executive Director. 
Mr. Larrabee, who still lives in Fallsing- 
ton, has been serving as Regional Secre- 
tary for the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
in New York since 1954. While at the 
Center he made anxious newcomers feel 
not only welcome, but, what is far 
more important, loved. 

Mr. Larrabee was replaced by Wayne 
Dockhorn who continues to keep the 
ever expanding operation running 
smoothly. 

Another young man who left his mark 
is Walter Scheider, who served as Pro- 
gram Director until August when he 
left to finish work on his doctorate at 
Harvard. Mr. Scheider served the 
young people well; and his work will 
grow more important as the many tod- 
dlers in Levittown and Fairless Hills 
grow into teenagers. 

Under his direction the Center build- 
ing itself was modernized and improved. 
Typical for example, was the masonry 
terrace, built two summers ago by a 
group of volunteer teenagers from the 
American Jewish Society for Service. 
Programs were instituted which included 
projects like the Summer Craft Day 
Camp which utilizes the old carriage- 
sheds on the Center grounds as open-air 
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These four comprise the Center's staff: (L. to r.) Alice Silverman, 
Louis Paulmier, Roberta Rhodes, Wayne Dockhorn. 
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by Allison Lee 


NDER her maiden name of Mary 

Ostroot, Mrs. Claude P. Ekas of 
Levittown’s Indian Creek section brings 
to the area a hallmark of distinction in 
silver that follows the finest traditions 
of Bucks County craftsmen. 


Mary, a native of Portland, Oregon, 
has a fine arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, an apprentice- 
ship under the renowned Peter Tra- 
phagen, Curator of the Silver Collection 
at the Los Angeles Museum, and a 
background of success that seems in- 
consistent with her years. While Mr. 
Traphagen works only on a custom 
and personal basis with his clients, 
Mary has worked in the direction of 
applying the principles of excellent 
craftsmanship that he taught her to a 
larger production for many quality 
stores. 


Her feeling for silver is a strong one, 
and she prefers it to all other metals 
for her work. Recalling her appren- 
ticeship Mary remembers the exciting 
quality of Mr. Traphagen’s lectures. 
“Peter used to borrow pieces from the 
museum for his subjects, and I’d be 
allowed to polish bowls, goblets and 
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other things that bore the hallmark of 
Paul Revere.” 

While with Traphagen’s shop, Mary 
worked on everything from a pair of 
massive wrought silver baptismal gates 
to modest gold initials for movie stars’ 
limousines. She enjoyed church work, 
of which Mr. Traphagen does a great 
deal, and showed us her own designs 
for jeweled sterling chalices that are 
startlingly modern in their simplicity. 

Mary’s father died while she was still 
serving her apprenticeship in Peter 
Traphagen’s Pasadena shop. Her 
mother, Mrs. Ruth Ostroot, joined her 
in California and together they opened 
a shop in Carmel. Mary worked as a 
free-lance fashion model both there and 
in San Francisco to supply the enter- 
prise with enough funds to get started. 
When her silver flatware and gold 
jewelry took blue ribbons at the Mon- 
terey County Fair, clients started 
beating a path to Mary Ostroot's shop. 

While Mary filled orders for cufflinks, 
necklaces, rings, bracelets and earrings 
in precious metals, Ruth, her mother, 
who enjoys doing intricate needlework, 
sewed tons of beads and sequins on 
exquisite fashion creations. This was 


precious metals 
medium for art of 


mary ostroot 


Silver Magic 


in line with their original idea of having 
a shop devoted to both jewelry and 
apparel. But before long the jewelry 
took precedence and the clothing was 
dropped. Mary's work became in- 
creasingly popular and before long she 
began to receive, through her agent, 
orders from such fine stores as Neiman- 
Marcus in Dallas, Hartzfeld's in Kansas 
City, Saks Fifth Avenue in Beverly 
Hills, and the swank country clubs of 
Palm Springs. 

Ruth Ostroot, being no silversmith, 
continued to work with her sequins and 
beads; and lines of costume jewelry 
made of shells, balsa wood fruit and 
feathers were added to the products of 
the shop. Mary, being no snob about 
her art, enjoyed making the colorful 
costume pieces too, and points with 
pride to the dozens of tiny apples in a 
necklace, each of which has been given 
fourteen rubbed coats of lacquer, and 
declares them as fine as any imported 
from Italy today. 

Knowing that she can produce a 
superb design in any medium she 
chooses, and having in the past inte- 
grated her talent for art with her metal- 
craft to produce excellent color graphics, 
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Bob Hartshorn 


Many of Mary’s silver pieces are 
inspired by the purest early 


etchings and engravings of her work, she 
feels no need to rationalize her patient 
carving of a piece of balsa wood for 
costume jewelry. 

On the other hand, Mary has nothing 
but contempt for silver hollow-ware 
that is not sterling or that is weighted 
with cement. She objects to precious 
jewelry that is designed so poorly that 
it is uncomfortable or easily broken. 
She insists upon maintaining her own 
high standards in everything she puts 
her hand to. “Some of the silver pieces 
I make to order or for stores are not 
the sort of thing I would wear myself," 
she admits, “but they are what other 
people want. Regardless of personal 
taste in design, they embody my finest 
workmanship.” 

She feels that if an artist feels that he 
has something to offer in which he has 
pride, he should offer it upon terms that 
are acceptable to the world. While she 
is willing to admit that occasionally one 
finds a genius who must pursue. his 
muse in his own strange fashion, she is 
also. certain that too many talented 
people use. this sort of thing because 
they are afraid of what people will 
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American designs. 
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think, or perhaps, that they will not 
compromise for everyone's benefit. 

“Too often a would-be artist is given 
credit for genius because he retreats to 
a high mountain to compose one poem 
in three years while the wind blows 
through his hair," Mary says, "while 
in fact, all he has done is one poem that 
is probably so esoteric that nobody has 
any use for it but another neurotic who 
also credits himself with genius." 

Mary has always enjoyed working 
with her hands in making useful things, 
and, as an artist, the more esthetic 
value those things have, the better she 
feels about them. So, making useful 
things out of precious metal is a natural 
for this talented young woman. When 
asked which of all the things she's ever 
made gave her the most satisfaction, 
Mary laughed and answered, “My 
tumbling barrel!" 

With unconcealed pride she showed us 
a weird assembly of shafts, motors, 
wires and other things built around a 
nail keg, all bolted down to a board. 
She explained that the barrel is used 
for many operations such as chasing, 
buffing and polishing, according to the 


Mary's jewelry designs are highly 
varied. Some are designed to 

the taste of individual customers. 
Others are reproduced in 

quantity and sold through stores. 


kind of material that is rotated in the 
barrel with the silver piece. “They 
cost about three hundred dollars and 
I made this myself for forty," she said, 
proudly, “and mine is larger and has 
two speeds!" 

Another silversmith once advised her 
not to invest in one because she would 
use it too infrequently. But because of 
the adjustments available, Mary's 
tumbling barrel is in use every day. 
Paradoxically enough, this contraption 
that has given Mary her most lasting 
satisfaction is frankly ugly; yet, be- 
cause it works beautifully to help her 
create beautiful things more easily, she 
feels an almost esthetic pleasure in 
working with it. 

On one hand we see Mary's art works 
and on the other her commercial costume 
jewelry. But there is no lowering of 
standards or lessening of ideals for 
either line as her pride in beautiful 
workmanship is always apparent. Al- 
though young and comparatively new 
to the ranks of creative artists, it is 
obvious that Mary Ostroot has many 
of the characteristics that go toward 
making a master craftsman. . 
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CHOICE 


SS OTING in today's primary is 
Ada pretty tame affair compared 
4i with the lusty caucuses and 

"conventions of yesteryear. 
They were more like the roaring Na- 
tional Conventions of today, with ex- 
ceptions. ‘At a Bucks County conven- 
tion each candidate collected his follow- 
ers around him and everyone would 
cheer and campaign right up until the 
last ballot was taken. The candidates 
for county office spent considerably more 
money for special trains and street cars 
to bring their cohorts to the County 
seat than they did for publicity and 
advertising. Finally, around 1900, the 
county convention system fell into 
disrepute. 

One influential Republican, John E. 
Swartley, voiced the feeling that was 
becoming prevalent at the time when he 
said: “As long as we have the old mass 
convention system, there will be dis- 
satisfaction. People charge that dele- 
gates are hauled here free on Convention 
Day, and supplied with free dinner 
tickets which they swap for beer and 
rum. -The candidates bring their 
friends and give them free tickets." 

In 1902 a group in Solebury township 
revolted against "ring" rule and the 
township "machine," and formed the 
"Unionist" party. That year, at spring 
elections, they gave the old “machine” 
a good trouncing. Encouraged by this 
victory the Unionists made up its own 
slate of candidates the following year 
at a caucus in Solebury Hall at Centre 
Hill (now Solebury). On the ticket were 
Supervisors Henry Quinby, John Lear 
and James Megin; Auditor Jesse B. 
Fell; Overseers Henry Quinby and 
John Lear; Township Clerk Ellsworth 
Naylor; School Directors Eugene Pax- 
son and William Simpson. Eventually 
the Unionist party passed out of the 
picture but it had served its purpose; 
"ring" rule and the township “machine” 
were in the discard. 
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by BETTY REID 


Primaries were rough 


in old Bucks County 


In colonial days party candidates for 
local offices were chosen at a caucus of 
their party, an informal affair. A small 
group of property holders, the only 
ones permitted to vote in those days, 
would meet in a tavern or in someone's 
home to decide on the candidates and 
on the party's policies. This came to 
be called ‘‘nabob”’ rule. As time went 
on the caucus developed into a public 
meeting of the voters of a party. 
Finally the meetings were held at 
regular times and called by duly elected 
officers of the party. 

By 1832 the political parties nomin- 
ated their Presidential candidates at 
national conventions and the original 
caucus, as such, was no more. The 
convention system is considered more 
democratic since it is based on geo- 
graphical distribution of population. 
Nevertheless, the professional politician 
soon found ways to maneuver the 
system to his personal advantage and 
meetings were still held amid the "'stale 
smell of whiskey, tobacco and pickled 
tripe.” By 1903 County nomination 
papers had to be filed with the County 
Commissioners fifteen to eighteen days 
before the election for district and 
borough candidates in order for their 
names to be placed on the ballot. The 
political parties held their conventions 
at that time in a hotel, a public hall and 
occasionally in someone's home. For 
example, on January 24, 1903, the 
Democratic convention was held as 
follows: 1st ward at Bittings Cigar 
Store; 2nd ward at Clear Springs Hotel 
and the 3rd ward at the Railroad House. 
The general borough convention was 
held January 27th at George Ott's 
Monument House and it was estimated 
by The Democrat that “if all voters in 
the County go to the polls the total 
will be 19,189.” 

The primary as we know it today was 
a Pennsylvania invention started in 
Crawford County in 1867 or 1868. 


From there it spread to other Pennsyl- 
vania counties and to other states, 
particularly to western states. The 
direct primary, as we know it today, 
was optional with the counties until 
1913 when the state made the system 
mandatory by law. The fall primary is 
held on the third Tuesday of September 
in odd-numbered years. The spring 
primary is held on the third Tuesday in 
May except in Presidential years when 
it is held on the fourth Tuesday in 
April. In order to vote in the primaries 
one must be a qualified elector and a 
member of either the Democratic or 
Republican party. This is the “closed” 
primary system. A registered ‘“Inde- 
pendent" has no voice in the primary, 
though he can vote as he pleases in the 
election. 


One of the largest conventions ever 
held in Doylestown was held by the 
Democrats in 1878. It was a hot fight 
for the nomination for sheriff with six 
candidates involved. A crowd of three 
to four thousand people poured into 
town by the wagon loads and by special 
trains, so many in fact that the hotels 
and livery stables were unable to ac- 
commodate them all. Tom Scott of 
Newtown Township was one strong 
candidate. Others were Elwood P. 
Wright of Morrisville, W. R. Wright of 
Falls Township, George S. Silbert of 
Bristol, John L. G. Praul of Northamp- 
ton, and Hogeland B. Stevens of 
Southampton. 


Ballot after ballot was taken until 
it finally simmered down to Scott and 
Stevens. Scott was finally nominated, 
but he lost the election to the Republican 
candidate, Samuel L. Ely. For years 
afterwards this affair was known as the 
Tom Scott convention. 

Ernest H. Harvey, Clerk for the 
County Commissioners, remembers the 
old order. Once, at a Republican con- 
vention held in the Court House park, 
the fight was very bitter and the contest 
extremely close. People thought the 
voting was over and many had left the 
park for the trolley terminal. When it 
was discovered that the votes for one 
office had ended in a tie, Mr. Harvey 
sprinted down the middle of Main 
Street to the trolley terminal where he 
snatched party members right off the 
waiting trolley. The resulting second 
vote broke the tie. 

Primary conventions in the past were 
more colorful and exciting than they are 
today. A direct and personal fight was 
fashionable then, instead of the sneak 
attack that is currently in vogue. A 
man’s politics in those days was very 
vital and personal; the whole political 
life of a community was enlivened by 
torchlight processions, pole-raisings and 
firing of old cannons, and a little of this 
hoopla might not be amiss today in 
stirring up lethargic voters. 
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they find time for civic affairs 


LADIES OF THE LEAGUE 


UCKS County has an abundant 

share of successful career women. 
It also has many full-time housewives 
and mothers who, not content to bog 
down in diapers and dishes, find time 
to promote causes in which they have 
great interest and faith. The non- 
partisan League of Women Voters has 
approximately 500 Bucks County women 
working to get people active in their 
government. 

They work hard, too, as Mrs. Ken- 
nett Stedman, of Doylestown, dis- 
covered. She is writer, director and 
producer of a series of radio shows about 
the work of the League now being 
heard over five metropolitan radio 
stations. 

“When I joined the Doylestown 
League two years ago my ideas on its 
goals were more than vague," Betty 
Stedman admits. “I wasa new resident 
of Doylestown and wanted to get ac- 
quainted in the community. I'd been 
running a small farm and canning and 
freezing until vegetables were rolling 
out of my ears. Well, I did get ac- 


“The only casualty in all this ac- 
tivity," Betty says, "is John, our dog, 
who has taken to hiding on the third 
flooi. He seems to be neurotic about 
the constantly ringing telephone.” 

In addition to the Doylestown League, 
Bucks County has the League of Woman 
Voters of Bristol Township, New Hope- 
Solebury-Buckingham, and Newtown- 
Yardley-Morrisville. 

Mrs. John F. Folinsbee, New Hope, 
was an early member of the first Bucks 
County League when it was formed 35 
years ago. 

"[ was thrilled when women re- 
ceived the vote," says Ruth Folinsbee, 
"and felt it was my duty to understand 
my responsibilities as a voter and in 
turn help other women understand 
what part they must play in the coun- 
try's politics. The National League 
was formed in 1920 by a group of newly 
enfranchised women with just that goal 
in mind.” 

“The late Mrs. Thomas Ross, of 
Doylestown, was a signer of the charter 
of the national League and it was she 
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of the League in her own home town 
of Dedham, Mass. 

The Bucks County Council of the 
League acts as a clearing house for 
projects on the county level and on 
those which require cooperation of the 
separate Leagues. 

Mrs. Edgar Bromberg, Yardley, is 
president of the County Council. Mother 
of four children, she says she could not 
carry on her League work without the 
active support of her husband. Mr. 
Bromberg declares, “the League of 
Women Voters is the worthwhile organi- 
zation for women.” 

“T knew absolutely nothing about the 
League when I joined it 11 years ago,” 
says Mrs. Bromberg. “But I did know 
that I wanted to do something con- 
structive about making our world a 
better place in which to live and the 
League is doing just that. It makes 
people aware of the part they play in 
government and helps to a better under- 
standing of other nations as well.” 

“That’s why I continued my work in 
the League despite my increasing family 
responsibilities, for now we have two 
more children, to make a grand total of 
four. Much of my League work can be 
done at home by phone. That makes 
it easier, too, though my four-year-old- 
daughter likes to try on my clothes 
while I’m busy on the telephone." 

A. program of study on the interna- 
tional, national, state and local level is 
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quainted in the community and I learned 
fast about the goals of the League and 
what’s more, was completely ‘sold’ on 
them. This is something really worth 
working for.” 

In the past two years Betty served as 
membership chairman of the new League 
of Women Voters of Doylestown when 
the membership grew from 25 to 120 in 
less than a year and was chairman of 
the finance drive when the quota was 
topped by 200 per cent. 
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who sparked the local League." 


Despite her home responsibilities and 
two small daughters, the wife of the 
nationally famous artist devoted time 
and energy to the growing League. She 
has served on the Board of Directors of 
the League of Women Voters of Penn- 
sylvania and is president of the New 
Hope-Solebury-Buckingham League. 
Today, one of her daughters is herself 
an ardent League member, and is chair- 
man of the Freedom Agenda Program 


carried on by the League. Each League 
is required to make a compléte study of 
local problems. One such study re- 
sulted in the handbook ‘“‘Doylestown— 
County Seat of Bucks" which the 
Doylestown League published last year. 


-The Yardley-Morrisville League is mak- 


ing a study of the county and plans 
publication of a.comprehensive hand- 
book on Bucks County. 

Bucks County residents meet and 


- Continued on page 29 
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Courtesy Union Church 


Union Church built in 1868. The tall spire was replaced with a 
lower turret tower which surmounts the 2,000 pound bell that summons 
the Lutheran and Reformed Congregations to services. 


Courtesy Mrs. William Dietz 


When the Eisenlohr cigar factory was in full swing, this group of old timers stripped 
tobacco and did other work. Those from left to right are: Front row; Maria Barndt, 
Susanna Deily, Sophia Wonsidler, Tillie Steyer, Stella Stull, Susanna Benner and 
Hedy Barndt. Back row; Edwin Nase, Levinius Frank, Aaron Deily, Howard Steyer, 
Franklin Levy (foreman), William Wisler, Hiram Detweiler, and Joe Hunsberger. 
The two boys on the steps are Henry and Edwin Nase. 
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by SARA 
MAYNARD 
CLARK 


RUMBAUERSVILLE is a town 

with two crossroads, located on the 
old Allentown Road about three miles 
west of Quakertown in Milford Town- 
ship. For a long time it was called 
Eagle for the ancient tavern, then 
Trumbauersville for an early family. 
Once it was called Cressman for one of 
the postmasters. The lower crossroads 
was called Charlestown until the two 
parts were finally merged into one 
Trumbauersville. 


This village startled the entire Colonial 
states, back in 1798, when nearly every 
male inhabitant was chased down by 
United States Cavalry and arrested for 
treason. 


The little man who started the trouble 
is spending his eternity in an unmarked 
grave in the shadow of the Union 
Church of Trumbauersville. He was 
John Fries who moved into Bucks from 
Montgomery County. Joseph Galloway 
gave him permission to build a small 
stone house on some of his land near the 
village. Later, in June 1794, Fries 
bought a small farm, two miles down 
the road from William Edwards, yeo- 
man, for ‘‘thirty pounds, good and law- 
ful money”. The deed was witnessed 
by John Klein and George Weidner. 
The latter was one of the Justices for 
the County. Fries built a log house and 
fathered ten children. 


He was a small man with “eyes as 
bright as a rabbit's", a fluent talker, 
adequate education, and the ability to 
sway a crowd. He soon abandoned the 
cooper business, for which he was 
trained, and became a “‘vendue cryer," 
the old name for an auctioneer. People 
liked him in spite of his fiery temper and 
rough language, for he put on a good 
show at a sale. He journeyed around 
the country on horseback or afoot, 
followed, like a shadow, by his little 
black dog named "Whiskey". This 
swashbuckling little man became the 
leader of what the history books call 
the “Fries Rebellion". 


The Windowpane Tax 


ANDREW Trumbauer, for whose 

family the town was named, had 
moved in from Montgomery County 
as had the Hubers, the Wonsidlers, the 
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The lower crossroads formerly 
known as Charlestown, 
showing the store that was a 
postoffice for many years. 


county crossroads: 


Weidners, the Shelleys (originally spelled 
Schelle), the Reiters and many others. 
They built their log and stone houses, 
worked hard and were content until the 
government announced a house and land 
tax to raise money for an impending, but 
never accomplished, war with France, 
our once beloved ally. The tax was not 
large but rumors flew around that it 
would be determined by counting the 
number of windowpanes. Most of the 
windows had small but numerous panes, 
so the incensed people had visions of a 
large tax. 

Fries, along with many of his neigh- 
bors, had just fought a war with Eng- 
Courtesy Clement R. Shup 
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land over taxes. He had commanded a 
militia: company that reinforced the 
Continental army at Whitemarsh and 
Camp Hillin 1777. Heled his company 
at the disastrous battle of “Crooked 
Billet" under General Lacey. Twenty 
years later he was commander of a 
militia company that was sent to help 
quell the ‘‘Whiskey Insurrection”. 
Incensed at the ‘‘Windowpane Tax" 
he spent his evenings in the taverns 
haranguing the men into angry revolt. 
The old inn at Geryville kept by Conrad 
Marks was one of the favorite gathering 
places, as was the Eagle at Trumbauers- 
ville. But it was really the women who 


Sara Maynard Clark 


routed the assessors when they came into 
the township and who gave the whole 
affair the lively name ‘Hot Water 
War". When the assessors appeared 
at their doors, they doused them with 
boiling water from upstairs windows. 
So it was that no taxes were collected in 
Milford Township, nor Richland nor as 
far north as Bethlehem. 


Traitors” Are Captured. 


WHEN the United States Marshal 

managed to arrest a group of 
Fries’ followers and hold them at the old 
Sun Inn in Bethlehem, Fries mustered 
a hundred and fifty men, swept down 
Continued on page 36 
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At the old two-room school house these lads and lassies posed 
with their teacher, Florence Bernd, in 1910. Only part of the 
group could be identified, whole rows remaining nameless. In 
the front row from left to right are; Robert Shup, Emerson 
Bariges, Claud Miller, Willis Wonsidler, Herman Bartlett, 
Robert Piffler, Robert Bitting, — Shaw. 2nd row; Frederick 
Barndt, —, Robert Kraft, —, third from right end, Raymond 
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Bortz, —, Howard Knisely. Next to the back row; Teacher, 
Florence Bernd, —, Viola Shup, —, Oliver Dubbs, Elmer Smith, 


C. R. Strunk, Isaac Nase, —, —. Last row; C. Shup, Alverda 
Cassel, Elva Shup, Beulah Emert, Milton Frank, —, Henry 
Wieand, Charles Smith, Percy Huber. In the third row from 
the back, Mabel Kline at left and Jennie Crouthamel next to the 
other end. 
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Spice 
In Their Life 


by W. R. Gauvreau 


ACK in 1948 some city friends asked Fred and Helen 
Anderson a small favor. The Andersons said "Yes". 
That one little word turned the Anderson Farm near Tinicum 
from a quiet, country weekend retreat into a thriving industry. 
The year before the Andersons had packed some of their 
home-grown herbs and herb mixtures in small jars and sent 
them out as Christmas presents. Time passed and the season- 
ing went into a lot of savory meals in a lot of homes. The 
better you like a thing the faster it goes. Friends began to 
phone or write: ''Our food just doesn't taste right any more 
without your herb mixture. Of course we can't ask you to 
give us more, but would you possibly consider selling it?" 


“Once you say ‘Yes’ to a question like that you're in busi- 
ness!” Fred Anderson chuckles. It was quite a decision be- 
cause Fred is pretty busy five or six days a week as vice presi- 
dent of the third biggest advertising agency in the country. 
But having taken the step, a selling expert like Fred could do 
no less than go all the way. Consequently the mail order 
herb business has grown to a volume that takes virtually 
every moment of Fred's and Helen's spare time. But they 
are both happy about it. What's happened to Fred and 
Helen Anderson is the dream of thousands of other city 
workers who become full or part time residents of Bucks 


County. 


Anderson Farm is far from a hobby today. Fred tells you 
willingly that when and if he decides to quit advertising and 
put his herb business on a full time basis it will easily support 
the Andersons. 

Fred and Helen bought their farm in 1936 complete with 
an original deed signed by Benjamin Franklin. The stone 
house had been built in 1807 by Joseph E. Nash, many of 
whose descendants are farmers or mechanics in the area today. 
One of them, Clarence, of Smith's Corner, helped Fred with 
some of his plumbing problems and another, Clarence, Jr., is 
a Tinicum farmer and also a guard on the New Hope bridge. 
The Andersons farm about forty acres on shares with a 
neighbor farmer; the whole herb enterprise, producing many 
different herbs in commercial quantities, takes less than a 
quarter acre. 


The Andersons and their three children—now grown—just 
started out to relax and enjoy themselves. Like most city 
people recently arrived they went slightly wacky on garden- 
ing and bought every seed catalogue they could find. As 
gourmets they knew that in those days even some of the 
commoner herbs were hard to find in stores; rarer herbs like 
tarragon could scarcely be bought at all. If you happened 
to be curious to try a herb like lovage or woad (used by the 
ancient Britons to dye themselves blue!) you got nowhere 
at all. 
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Bob Stevens 


The Andersons concoct a new spaghetti sauce. 


So the idea of growing these herbs for themselves intrigued 
them. And though you couldn’t buy herbs for cooking it 
wasn’t hard to buy the seed. The Andersons tried scores of 
different herbs, well known and relatively unknown. Today 
they grow only the dozen-and-a-half or so they consider most 
useful for seasoning. 

Testing herbs and combinations of herbs is probably one 
of the pleasantest jobs in the world for anyone who likes 
good food. Fred is what he calls an "executive cook” while 
Helen does the practical work at the cookstove. Early in 
the game the combinations of mixed herbs and sauces were 
all based on the Andersons' personal taste. Later they went 
into a regular “blind” testing program: canvassing hundreds 
of friends and friends of friends to find out whether mixture 
A or mixture B tasted better to most people. 

A technical problem the Andersons had to meet early was 
to find a practical and effective way of drying herbs in com- 
mercial quantities. The old books say to hang the herbs in 
bunches from the rafters of the kitchen until dry. But it 
soon became clear that even if the Andersons used the living 
room, the dining room, bedrooms and attic as well there 
would never be enough space for the herbs needed to supply 
their trade. 

Fred therefore turned carpenter and made up dozens of 
simple window screens. These he stacked one over the other 
on simple wooden racks far enough apart so that air can 
circulate over, under and around the plants. The racks 
stand in an old shed on the place, and a few yards of floor 
space provide room for many more plants than the whole 
house could. 

Fred also discovered that most herbs are best and freshest 
when they are not ground by machine but rubbed off the 
stems by hand. For this purpose Fred uses a pair of big 
leather mittens such as you can find in almost any crossroads 
general store. Fred has spent so many hours “rubbing off” 
herbs in the last eight or ten years that he had developed an 
unconscious habit of rubbing his hands together whenever 
he talks about herbs. 
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bucks is no nipigon 
when it comes to 


trout fishing 


Gone Fish 


HE trout fishing season in Bucks 
County opens on April 15th and 
according to a number of disgruntled 
local trout fishermen, it might just as 
well not open at all. The reason for 
this sentiment is due partially to the 
lack of good trout water in the County 
and in part to those ‘‘nincompoops in 
the Fish Commission at Harrisburg." 
It’s the age-old story, with variations 
on the theme, ‘‘They’re either too 
young or too old"; no matter what the 
fisheries boys do—they're damned if 
they do and damned if they don't. 
Since most died-in-the-wool trout fisher- 
men consider themselves experts in all 
phases of fish culture, the State's fish- 
eries biologists and hatchery personnel 
are often condemned in absentia. 

Bucks County fishermen gripe be- 
cause Tohickon Creek isn't stocked 
with trout. Even admitting it's a waste 
of time and trout to stock a piddling 
creek like Mill Creek, Paunaucussing 
Creek isn't stocked, the sucker and 
bullhead fishermen on the Neshaminy 
poach all the trout before opening day 
of the trout season. And so on. While 
not all the complaints are justified, 
some are. However, it is heartening to 
know that the State is rectifying errors 
and oversights whenever it is feasible. 


To be fair, one must admit that Bucks 
County is not a trout fishermen's para- 
dise. Most streams are small and become 
warm and sluggish during the summer 
months, occasionally little more than 
trickles of water. There is not a good 
spawning stream in the entire County— 
a stream with a shallow gravelly bot- 
tom where trout can deposit their spawn 
in the early fall and thus reproduce 
naturally. As is the case throughout 
the heavily populated rural areas of the 
East, trout fishing in Bucks is strictly 
on a put-and-take basis. The State 
puts and the angler takes—sometimes 
before the season is legally opened. 

Not only do the trout stocked by the 
State have to elude the poacher but 
also warm water fishes such as bass, 
bullheads and eels which inhabit the 
so-called trout water in the County 
and prey on the newly-stocked and 
demoralized trout. Once stocked, the 
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by Jock Francine 
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Bucks County's best fishing is found in the Delaware. Here, a New Jersey Fish 
& Game Warden checks a fisherman's license on the Pennsylvania side. Delaware 


fishing is administered by the two states. 


trout have a tendency to go hell-bent 
downstream to the Delaware. Natural 
and artificial barriers check this ten- 
dency and force them to forage up- 
stream for food. Eventually, if they 
survive, they become acclimatized. 
Some hatchery-reared brown trout have 
remarkable survival records. 


Since trout thrive in cold, clear 
aerated water, it would be a waste of 
time, money and effort for the State to 
stock streams in the County where the 
antithesis of these conditions exist. The 
trout would turn belly-up within a few 
hours. The limited quantity of hatchery 
trout allotted to Bucks each year has to 
be stocked in public water where con- 
ditions approximate their natural en- 
vironment, as well as in water that will 
retain the trout so that the local angler 
can be reasonably certain that the fish 
haven’t decamped downstream by the 
time the season opens. Unfortunately 
some of the County streams that meet 
these requirements are pretty small. 

Recently an ardent trout fisherman 
recounted how he fished Mill Creek 
near Buckingham four evenings during 


the opening week of trout season last 
year with nary a strike for his efforts. 
And yet he claims to know for a fact 
that nearly everyone who fished Mill 
Creek on opening day caught their 
limit. This is not surprising, consider- 
ing the smallness of the creek and the 
heavy fishing pressure on opening day. 
The chances are that just about every 
hatchery trout in Mill Creek found its 
way to someone’s frying pan, through 
sheer stupidity, within the first two 
days of the season. Fortunately, the 
State stocks trout at intervals during 
the season so the situation is not hope- 
less. 

Until recently Bucks’ fishing waters 
were under the surveillance of a State 
Fish Warden located in Norristown, 
Montgomery County, whose territory 
consisted of three counties. This was 
just too much territory for one man to 
handle with a few part-time deputies, 
so this year State Fish Warden Miles D. 
Witt of Hellertown (Terrace 8-0187) 
has been assigned to patrol Bucks and 
Northampton Counties. With the help 
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(Top, far right) Ash Grove Farm’s 
fertile acres nestled among rolling 
Bucks County hills fatten a fine herd 
of Aberdeen-Angus purebred cattle. 
(Above) Western methods are used by 
Echo Falls Farm in rounding up part 
of its herd after pasturing on an island 
in the Delaware. A splendid example 
of a purebred Angus bull was R. E. 
Montgomery's former Canadian Grand 
Champion, ‘‘Burgess Bandolier of 
Anoka Sh," who sired many fine 
local calves until his recent untimely 
death. 


BLACK BULLS 


aberdeen-angus breeders in the county 


by Edward Callanan 


OF BUCKS 
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ORE than one-third of the nearly 
two hundred Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle farms in Pennsylvania are located 
within fifty miles of Philadelphia, many 
of them right here in Bucks County. 
In fact, Bucks County cattleman, 
Robert E. Montgomery of Solebury, the 
man who brought the Canadian Grand 
Champion Aberdeen-Angus bull to the 
County, was one of the founding mem- 
bers of the Brandywine Cattlemen's 
Association, with members from Bucks, 
Chester, Montgomery, and other coun- 
ties in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Like Bob Montgomery, these cattle- 
men are chiefly interested in improving 
the quality of the breed rather than in 
marketing their cattle as beef, breed- 
ers like John Grover,  Grovers 
Corners Farm, New Hope; Oscar 
Hammerstein II, Highland Farm, 
Doylestown; Harry Heston, Ridge Run 
Farms, Newtown; Charles Parmentier, 
Blossom Hollow, Oxford; A. C. Read, 
Pine Ridge Farm, New Britain; William 
W. Staplin, Curls Run Farm, Newtown; 
Chester Willauer, Willauer Farm, 
Quakertown. Both operations can be 
profitable but not without a good deal 
of effort, financial investment, and 
know-how. 


Death of a champion 


As one would surmise, the large com- 
mercial (beef) herds of Aberdeen-Angus 
are in the West where some of the herds 
consist of thousands of head of chunky 
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black cattle. There are also a number 
of small commercial herds in Bucks 
County. But, by and large the local 
cattleman is more apt to devote his 
efforts and resources to producing a 
rectangular block of beef weighing a 
half-ton in fifteen to eighteen months 
time, and doing it consistently. This 
takes a lot of experimentation with 
blood lines, culling and careful breeding, 
importing fine cattle and improving on 
their progeny. It is a time-consuming 
operation with a lot of money and 
prestige involved, and occasionally the 
loss, through mishandling by a careless 
handler, of a prize animal worth thou- 
sands of dollars, such as occurred re- 
cently with the untimely death of 
“Burgess Bandolier of Anoka 8th," 
Bob Montgomery’s Canadian Grand 
Champion. 


A specialized industry 


In the East, herds are usually reck- 
oned in terms of cows, whereas in the 
West all the animals, regardless of sex, 
are included in the total figure. Al- 
though local herds consist of only from 
five to a hundred and forty cows, by 
concentrating on quality, through scien- 
tific breeding and carefully controlled 
raising conditions, these small eastern 
herds are not only economically success- 
ful but also by improving the quality 
of the strain, are essential to the future 
well-being of the breed. The western 
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cowhand may deride the small eastern 
cattle farms, none of which exceed a few 
thousand acres, but the western rancher 
and cattleman is well aware of the 
eastern cattleman's contribution to the 
industry in terms of improved stamina 
and quality of beef brought about by 
their small, carefully supervised herds. 
These herds are supervised by graduates 
of top agricultural universities and col- 
leges, veterinarians and specialists, and 
trained handlers, many of whom attend 
winter courses on livestock management 
at their state institutions, in addition 
to taking summer extension courses. 
As in chemistry and medicine, there is 
always new knowledge through research 
to be assimilated in the cattle business 
if an operation is to be successful. 

In Bucks County the dozen or so 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle farms are, for 
the most part, operated by men who 
make a full-time, profitable living from 
their herds. 


Built like a packing crate 


Behind the glamour and the idyllic 
scene of a herd of Aberdeen-Angus 
grazing like so many well-filled black 
Gladstone bags on a green hillside in 
Bucks County are long hours of hum- 
drum, tedious, painstaking paperwork. 
The key to success for the small Aber- 
deen-Angus breeder is the fact that he 
is a pureblood specialist. This means 
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that he must concentrate his energies 
on producing faster-growing, meat-solid 
animals whose progeny will have the 
stamina to survive the extremes of 
temperature and the various diseases 
to which they may be subjected on the 
ranges of the West and South West. 
The pureblood specialist wants a coal- 
black, polled (hornless) animal with no 
markings. He wants an animal that is 
all meat except for its leg shanks and 
hoofs. As a steer it should attain the 
“ideal weight” of a thousand pounds or 
possibly a hundred pounds or so more. 
As a bull it should have a head that is 
almost square, a broad, flat back and 
flanks that approximate the sides of a 
packing crate. His short legs should 
be set wide apart for stability, his body 
smooth with a thin pliable hide, and, for 
show purposes, his face well-wrinkled. 


Stagwell bats a thousand 


James Marshall’s Aberdeen-Angus 
operation at New Hope is a good exam- 
ple of a small well-integrated commer- 
cial herd; it consists of thirty-eight 
cows and their thirty-eight calves graz- 
ing on two hundred and forty fertile 
acres. Austrian-born Otto Willner is 
the farm manager. 

This is a typical small commercial 
herd which is regularly improved by 
purebred heifers and a fine bull known 
in breeding circles as “‘Stagwell Jessie 
Zar." Stagwell had ably demonstrated 
the effectiveness of natural breeding 
with a batting average of 1000 this 
season; everyone of the Marshall cows 
dropped a calf. 

Otto Willner, who came to the 
Marshall Farm two years ago from the 
Angus-breeding area of Duchess County, 
New York, points out that the cattle 
business at present is very tight econom- 
ically. This was not always the case. 
He recalls that in 1952 prime cattle 
fetched 45c a pound as compared to 
today’s best price of around 30c. Lesser 
grades have dropped even more: in 
1952 old cows were fetching 22c a pound 
whereas today a cattleman considers 
himself fortunate to get 11c a pound. 
Considering that the average Angus 
weighs in the neighborhood of a thou- 
sand pounds at market time, the dollar 
loss is readily apparent. 

Down at the lower pasture, where the 
herd was feeding, Willner pointed out 
the features of his better cows, more in 
keeping with square, short purebreds, 
and compared them to others in the 
herd which have the bone structure of 
the typical milch cow. All the animals 
are solidly black in color. The man- 
ager's eyes roved the pasture for Stag- 
well. "Ach," he finally observed dryly 
in an accent faintly reminiscent of 
“Pennsylvania Dutch,” “most probably 
he's jumped the fence. To use a lay- 
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man's term, I have two cows over in 
another barn in a delicate condition. 
If you will excuse me. . ." He set off 
to reclaim the errant Stagwell. 


Hides one of twins 

Another advocate of natural breeding 
is Lawrence Pearson whose herd of 
seventy-five purebred cows roams the 
pastures of his four hundred and fifty- 
acre Hidden Valley Farm near Newtown. 
He started with a small commercial 
herd and in 1944, under the guidance of 
a new farm-manager, Arthur Van 
Luvanee, he switched over to purebred 
cattle. As an advocate of natural 
breeding, Hidden Valley lets its three 
bulls follow the herd which is divided 
into three sub-herds of twenty-five cows 
each, one bull to each sub-herd. 

On a recent visit to two of the sub- 
herds in the company of Farm-manager 
Van Luvanee, it was noted that a young 
cow had just dropped the second of twin 
calves, her first offspring. Van Luvanee 
was anxious about them since a young 
cow is not always able to provide suffi- 
cient milk for twins. He approached 
the cow in question who struggled to 
her feet and backed away with several 
bellows, revealing the tiniest black calf 
this reporter has ever seen. The young- 
ster was too weak and helpless to rise, 
so Van Luvanee gently raised it to a 
standing position, where it wobbled for 
a moment before flopping back to earth. 

“That one’s a bit puny,” he remarked. 
"We'll have to bring it in for extra 
rations." He glanced carefully around 
him and wondered aloud; ‘Where can 
she have hidden the other one?" He 
explained that it is a natural instinct 
for a cow to hide one of twin calves since 
she cannot defend more than one at a 
time. She caches the stronger of the 
twins and keeps the other at her side. 
At intervals she will go to the hidden 
one and feed him. 

Unable to spot the missing calf we 
remounted the truck and were begin- 
ning to move off when, by luck, I 
happened to see a miniature black head 
rise up from behind a nearby rock for- 
mation. Calf number two was just too 
curious and had to see what the com- 
motion was all about. We stopped the 
truck. It gave several high-pitched 
bawls, scrambled to its feet and, with 
shaky legs, tottered past several cows 
to its mother, who mooed a deep, and I 
presume, consoling moo. 


Calves 

'The Hidden Valley calves, like their 
counterparts in other purebred herds, 
are disposed of in one of three ways. 
The heifers are either kept in the herd 
to replace old or inferior cows or sold to 
breeders, the best bull calves are sold 
to commercial herds, and the other bull 
calves are castrated and fattened for 
market. These are usually “finished 
out at prime," that is, fed until they 


reach top U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture standards for quality meat. 

Lawrence Pearson, like Bob Mont- 
gomery, contributes to the regional 4-H 
program, in addition to having a grand- 
child in the Club. Four or five of his 
bull calves are sold each year at cost 
to youngsters in the 4-H program. 

On the subject of accurately ascer- 
taining the competence of a purebred 
Angus bull, the owner of Hidden Valley 
explained that the present method is 
not very exact. It consists of noting 
the physical proportions of the bull's 
calves when they reach the ideal weight 
of one thousand pounds, and the number 
of months it took each calf to reach that 
weight. A new method is to weigh the 
calf every thirty days from the first 
month to the sixth month. The weight 
of the calf at six months then becomes 
the yardstick with which to judge the 
bull's performance. This method looks 
to be the better of the two, if only be- 
cause the so-called "ideal weight" of a 
thousand pounds for butchering has a 
disconcerting habit of being changed 
from year to year by the packers. 
Packers will often accept steers weighing 
up to twelve hundred pounds. 

Bulls 

It has been stated by those in a posi- 
tion to judge that the most danergous 
animal on the North American Con- 
tinent, not withstanding the Alaskan 
brown bear and the Central American 
jaguar, is the dairy bull, especially the 
Guernsey. Far less dangerous, but still 
one to treat with respect, is the beef 
bull, and of all the beef bulls the Angus 
is the most docile, more so than the 
Angus cow, asa rule. Nevertheless, he 
is potentially dangerous and, although 
by nature grows no horns, he has tre- 
mendous power in his neck and shoul- 
ders. One of Bob Montgomery's pure- 
bred Angus bulls at Ash Grove Farm 
flattened a heavy-timbered bull run one 
night to get at another Angus bull—only 
to get soundly thrashed for his pains by 
his ordinarily mild-mannered neighbor. 

But usually Angus bulls are even- 
tempered like “Hidden Valley Eric III," 
a senior bull about two years old at 
Lawrence Pearson's farm at Newtown. 
Farm-manager Arthur Van Luvanee 
took me right into Eric III's pen and the 
sleek-sided, tubby, friendly animal ap- 
peared less perturbed than I. Because 
he has been confined to his pen and 
exercise court (bull run) he retains those 
residual and useless anomalies, the dew 
claws. They are like two small horned 
toes located on the back of each leg 
above the hoof. Cattle in the field 
wear them off after a time, and they 
become mere warty nobs. 

In spite of the apparent incongruity 
of ranches and cowhands in a county 
like Bucks, Mr. Robert Montgomery 
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recognize the League of Women Voters 
most often through their Voters Service 
activity, chiefly at election time. The 
program is a year-round effort to urge 
qualified residents to register. The 
League is entirely nonpartisan in its 
approach to all problems of government. 
The League does not support or oppose 
candidates nor support or oppose politi- 
cal parties. 

In one election in Bucks County last 
year there were 70 candidates on the 
ballot. Even the most gregarious resi- 
dent cannot hope to know each candi- 
date let alone learn his approach to the 
problem of his office and those of his 
constituents. 

It is here that the League’s Voters’ 
Guide is invaluable. These guides give 
the biography and background of each 
candidate along with the answers to 
policy making questions. 

Mrs. Frank P. Minnelli, Doylestown, 
Voters Service Chairman of the Doyles- 
town League, laughs when she thinks 
of her sighs of relief when her family 
moved to Bucks County from Long 
Island. 

“Gone were the demands on my time 
and energy from all the organizations 
to which I had belonged," she says, ‘‘and 
I was determined not to become in- 
volved again. Here I am, with three 
children now, instead of two, and busier 
than I ever dreamed I could be, with 
my League work. The League was the 
one organization I wanted to join be- 
cause I believed so wholeheartedly in 
its work of making better citizens and 
I certainly am working at what I 
believe.” 

The League urges its members to 
take part in local, state and national 
affairs. Bucks County residents are 
often astonished, after having the non- 
partisan policy of the League dinned 
into their ears, to find the women who 
have been active in League affairs sud- 
denly supporting political candidates 
or becoming candidates themselves. 


Under the by-laws of the League, 
only members of its Board of Directors 
are barred from active participation in 
party work. Just recently Mrs. Philip 
Naumberg, former president of the 
New Hope-Solebury-Buckingham 
League, has resigned to actively work 
for a major political party, as has Mrs. 
Joseph Feldman of Langhorne, a former 
Bucks County Council League presi- 
dent. 


This is a situation where the League 
almost does its work too well. Its 
policy sometimes deprives it of some of 
its’ ablest members. But this all fits 
in with its main purpose: to promote 
political responsibility through informed 
and active participation of citizens in 
government. 
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at prices you can't resist! Hurry to a 


Corner Conia 


Main & Mechanic Sts. New Hope Phone 2500 


promises nothing more flattering to you than our own 


sparkling new collection of 


Thunderbird Squaw Separates 
Susan Laurie Cottons 


Alix of Miami pme- Suik 


this spring, be first with the smartest.. 


The 
Delaware Bookshop 
And Art Gallery 


Books, Art, Music, 
Greeting Cards and 
Japanese Imported Gifts 


FERRY ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 2452 


Old Fashioned Calicos 
with a no-iron finish 
““Madras’’ 


handwoven in India 


THE FABRIC SHOP 


'* just across the bridge 


in Lambertville, N. J.” 


Phone Lambertville 2-0767 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 
Service is our Trade Mark 
Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


CUDDLY KITTENS 


As cute as can be and completely 
delightful for toddlers to love. 

Come visit us and see our many 
wonderful toys. 


FOSTER'S 


Goodyear Store 
137 - 139 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


Tropical Splendor right in your 


WRIGHTSTOWN. PA 
WYCOMBE 5488 


living room 
all year long--- 


You can enjoy an indoor garden 
pool. swamp garden or solarium 
at surprisingly low cost. . .why 
not call us for a free sketch and 


estimate 


GEORGE H. WETHERILL 
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IN THE 
DOG HOUSE 


by Dorothy M. Poisker 


In the dog world every one knows Dr. Robert Way, 
D. V. M., M. S., who now lives in Bucks County. His 
marvelous charts on dog anatomy are collectors items today. 
Dr. Way heads the Windsor Veterinary Hospital, Bristol, 
but he still finds time to show his Irish Setters. On “The 
Sport of Showing Dogs" Dr. Way has this to say to our 
column's readers. 

"Showing dogs is not a sport where the animals compete 
actively, such as in racing where the fastest wins. 

“The show dog is a passive contender. The thrill and 
enjoyment is based on human reactions to the judge’s decision. 

“Excitement and uncertainty are always present because 
no two people see exactly alike. A judge knows the official, 
written, descriptive, standard of perfection of the breed he is 
evaluating. He mentally compares each dog with the Stand- 
ard. Then to the best of his ability he places the animals 
in first, second, third and fourth positions. 

“Most show dogs are good dogs. Therefore it is perfectly 
possible to have the placings reversed by a different judge on 
the following day. This situation often seems unfair to the 
novice exhibitor. But it does not mean that one judge is 
right and the other wrong. It may be a case of an honest 
difference of personal opinion. And a truly great dog will 
win consistently, if shown enough. If the novice realizes he 
cannot win every time, he will enjoy his winning more and 
take his defeats gracefully. 

“There is a better way to enjoy the sport than by just show- 
ing an animal. That is by "going beyond" the wins or 
losses of one's own entry and studying the breed. 

“The study of a breed should be approached scientifically. 
You can start by compiling four generation pedigrees of the 
outstanding specimens in the breed. It will be quickly 
obvious that the best dogs in the breed are usually related. 
This shows which blood lines or families are outstanding 
through the years. 

“When the breeding of the best individuals is known, the 
fancier carefully evaluates these animals according to his 
own honest judgment, noting their strong and weak points. 
Then the fancier selects the dogs, or families, which appeal 
most to his eye and watches their offspring’s wins or losses 
with great interest. But he should never forget to watch the 
offspring of other families too. Often one changes his mind 
about a family line which he may have disliked a few years 
ago. 

Pa By such study, the breed becomes a living, continuous 
flow, from one generation to the next. The individuals in 
each generation, although important as companions and pets 
to their owners, have but a fleeting glory, and are not as 
interesting and certainly not as permanent as the breed itself. 
The fancier who possesses this broader outlook loves the 
individuals, the breed and the sport as long as he lives." 


So much goes on these busy Spring days, with the Outdoor 
Shows, the Field Trails, Sanctioned Match Shows, and 
Obedience Classes. Anyone interested in dogs can find some 
event to please his taste and pocketbook. You'll find them 
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listed in your Canine Calendar of Events. The usual ad- 
mission for Match Shows is below a dollar. The big AKC 
Point Shows are about $1.00 plus tax, and spectators at 
Field Trails and Obedience Classes do not pay. 


We can report that the Windsor Kennel Club in the 
south end of the county and the Penn-Ridge Club in the 
north end of Bucks will both be holding their first American 
Kennel Club Sanctioned “A” Matches this Spring. 


'The Bucks County Kennel Club Saturday, May 5th at the 
Doylestown Airport will be the 15th Annual Show, and quite 
the nicest show for all of us in the County. The grilling 
travel that is so much a part of this hobby is eliminated. 
With this show in our back yards, we will be able to enjoy it 
to the fullest. This is also a good chance for newcomers in 
the fancy, and for dog lovers in general among the general 
public to see a big show. 

At the helm of the Bucks Co. group is Charles Kieffer, 
New Hope, with Carl Owens of Warrington, as Show Chair- 
man. Mrs. Ruth Wilkens, Furlong, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs. John O'Reilly, Danboro, is handling advertising, 
and Julia Kieffer is responsible for the trophies. 


A notable list of judges are lined up for the event. C. Ross 
Hamilton, Reading, heads the panel. Richard D. Jen- 
nings, Lebanon, N. J. will judge Retrievers and Spaniels. 
Frank Thrall, Dunellen, N. J., will handle the Obedience 
Classes. Others listed are Dr. Leon Seligman, Baltimore, 
Md., Dr. Milton Harkrader, Westfield, N.J., Mr. Thomas 
Lee, Southampton, N.Y., Mr. James A. Allen, Sterling, Va. 
Miss Iris de la Torre Bueno, New Rochelle, N.Y., Mr. 
Edwin Pickhardt, New Milford, Conn. and Mr. Kenneth 
Givens, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Trenton Kennel Club will hold their 27th Annual 
Dog Show, Sunday, May 6th, which gives our neighborhood 
two big shows on that weekend. 


Elizabeth Custer, of Hatfield, Sheltie enthusiast, writes 
that she is so pleased by the record of her Thistle of Solitude, 
a blue one, who received her C. D. on her first birthday, 
having qualified in three shows, placing in the ribbons each 
time. Mrs. Custer’s sister, Marie Bolton, president of 
Saginaw Valley K. C., Mich., will be here this spring for some 
of the local shows. 

Lois Lowell, Fairhill, had a nice win with her Irish setter 
Erinhaven Laurine Muldoon at the Lehigh Valley Kennel 
Club match in March. Barrewyne Kennels has a three- 
month-old Irish setter puppy that will bear watching. 


Judges at the Windsor Kennel Club “A” Match will be: 
Best in Match: Dr. Robert Way, Levittown; Sporting Dogs 
and Group: Mrs. Charles H. Fleischman, Blue Bell; 
Terrier Breeds and Group: Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, 
Newtown; Working Breeds and Group: Mrs. Marjorie 
Knapp, Levittown, Toy Breeds and Group: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Delk; Hounds and Group: Mr. Nick Rubino, Bristol; 
Non-Sporting Breeds and Group: Mrs. Robert Sweet, 
Washington's Crossing. 


The Following judges have been named for the “A” Match 
of the Penn-Ridge Kennel Club: Best in Match: Mr. Erwin 
Hollenbach, Reading; Sporting Breeds and Group: Mr. 
John T. Poisker, Souderton; Hound Breeds and Group: 
Mr. John C. Chaffe, Paoli; Working Breeds and Group: 
Mr. Robert A. Kerns, Philadelphia; Terriers and Group: 
Mr. Wilbur Etter, Quakertown; Toys and Group: Mr. 
Robert Reedy, Reading; Non-Sporting and Group and Toy 
Poodles: Miss Ruell Kelchner; Danes and German Shep- 
herds: Mr. Robert Bohrer, Allentown. 


The Editor thanks you all for your many wonderful letters 
to this column. We hope you will continue to keep us posted 
on your activities and any news of interest to other dog 
fanciers. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The ''Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies 
S-Stud Service 
D-Grown Stock 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bertram Rearick, Penn's Park, Penna. 


Wycombe 2471. 


DACHSHUNDS 
Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


GERMAN SHEPHERDS 
Faymair Kennels. Reg. Breeders of 
Quality. P.S.D. Boarding, Training. 
Complete line of Food & Supplies. Byberry 
Rd. & Poquessing Creek (at Cornwells), 
Phila. 14, Penna. Orchard 3-1651. 


GREAT DANES 
Honey Hollow Kennels. Lina B. Gil- 


more. Great Danes exclusively. Stump 


Road, Chalfont, Penna. Lex. 2-0890. 


POINTERS & BEAGLES 
Mark M. Bryant. Route 309, Mont- 
gomeryville, Penna. Lansdale 5-5115. 


POMERANIANS 


Timber Acres. Mrs. Lois Campbell. 
Fairhill, Penna. Souderton 3-7874. 


POODLES 
Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 


SETTERS—ENGLISH 
Markley’s Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. New- 
ton B. Markley. Orange Beltons—Show 


and Field. Cherry Lane, Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-3993. 
SETTERS—GORDON 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. Bethle- 
hem Pike and Cherry Lane, Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 

SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS (Miniature Collies) 
Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. John 
S. Ferry. Hatfield R.D. 1, Penna. Lex- 
ington 2-9584. 


WEIMARANERS 
Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 
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DALMATIANS 
P.S.D. Mrs. 


Top winning 
Chap- 


Doylestown 


In-the-Valley Kennels. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr. 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. 
man Road, Fountainville. 


4458. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Romynka Kennels. Puppies and Stud 
Service. Bob & Marie Muschlitz. R.D. 4, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Phone UN 8-6098. 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard and Pepper. Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, Penna. 
Phone WOrth 8-2301. 


IRISH SETTERS 
Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Puppies. 
Several top Show Prospects. Stud Service. 
Thomas Barnes. Box 130 R.D.2, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Phone LExington 2-2591. 
BOARDING & TRAINING 
Bonnie Brae Kennels. J. Wilkerson. 
All Bird Dogs trained. Cowpath & Hollow 
Rds., Telford, Penna. Souderton 3-4091. 


OBEDIENCE TRAINING 


` Gram's Dog Obedience School. Gloria 


139 Snowball Drive, 
Windsor 5-2273. 


Gram, Instructor. 
Levittown, Penna. 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


Pennsylvania Regional Trial of The 
Gorden Setter Club of America. April 
8, (Sunday). Run on Quail. Three Mile 
Run, N.E. of Perkasie, Pa. John T. 
Poisker, Souderton, Pa., Chairman. 


Keystone English Springer Spaniel 
Association. Open to all Spaniels. (Car- 
versville, Pa.) April 14, (Saturday). 
Puppy Prospects Stake, Field Dog Stake, 
Limit Stake for Springers only. Atha 
Whitaker, Ambler, Pa., Chairman. 


North Penn Beagle Club (last trial until 
Fall). April 29, (Sunday). Three Mile 
Run, N.E. of Perkasie, Pa. William 
Crozier, Telford, Pa., Secretary. 


SHOWS 


Penn-Ridge Kennel Club. AKC Match 
April 8, (Sunday). Bux-Mont Horse Show 
Grounds, Perkasie. Mrs. Alex Griffin, 
New Hope, Pa., Chairman. 


Windsor Kennel. AKC Sanctioned 
Match. April 22, (Sunday). Mrs. Jeanne 
Lefkowitz, Yardley, Pa. for information. 


POINT SHOWS 


Twin Brooks Kennel Club. West 
Orange, N. J. April 15, Foley, Supt. 

Old Dominion Kennel Club, of North- 
ern Virginia. April 21, (Saturday). A.D. 
Masefield, Supt., 1737 Crestwood Dr., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Baltimore County Kennel Club. April 
22, (Sunday). Foley, Supt., 2009 Ran- 
stead St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Harford County Kennel Club. Belair 
Pan Track, Belair, Md. April 23, Foley, 
upt. 


Wilmington Kennel Club. Delaware 
Sei Stanton, Del. April 28, Foley, 
upt. 


Penn Treaty Kennel Club. Sun Oil 
Athletic Field, Chester, Pa. April 29, 
Foley, Supt. 


THE 
PENN-RIDGE KENNEL CLUB 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Its First A and OA Match 
Sunday, April 8th, 1:30 P.M. 


28th Quartermaster Corp Armory 
Park Avenue, Sellersville, Pa. 


Entries taken from Noon 


WINDSOR KENNEL CLUB 
American Kennel Club Sanctioned 


PLAN A and OA Match 
Sunday, April 22, 1956 
Bristol High School Bristol, Pa. 
entries $1.00 
SHOW OPEN 12-6 P.M. 


SWEETBRIER KENNELS 


Poodle Clipping 
Dachshund & Poodle Pups 
Always Available 


PHONE NEW HOPE 3310 
River Road Washington Crossing, .Pa. 


Special 7 months Cocker Males 


at reduced prices. 
Including their 
distemper and 
hepatitis shots 
OAK MANOR KENNELS 
Rt. 32, Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone Sugan 5311 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. We found, 
however, that there was no central listing 
to guide the shopper in his search for 
treasures of the past. With that in mind, 
we decided to set up our "Treasure Chest" 
as a comprehensive listing of the antique 
dealers of the area and related services. 
Because of the pressure of time, we were 
able to list only a few of them in this issue, 
but watch this page for many more in sub- 
sequent months. If there are shops or serv- 
ices we haven't yet listed here, we would 
appreciate hearing about them either from 
our readers or from dealers themselves. Call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


AQUETONG 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 


BUCKINGHAM 
Edna's Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County's largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques, furniture. (Buck. 


2981) 
CROYDON 


Curly Maple House—State Road, 4% 
mi. below Bristol. Complete Line of fine 
antiques in early Colonial setting. (Stil- 


well 8-2708) 
DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main. True an- 


tiques from reliable sources selected by a 


specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle 
4394) 
HOLLAND 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


NEW BRITAIN 


Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. 202. Specializing in 
primitives. (Doyle. 3854) 


NEW HOPE 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St. Fine selection early American 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china and imports. 


(New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St. Antique 
lamps. Restoring done. Shades made to 
order. Design & Decorating. New Hope 


2405 
NEWTOWN 


Morrell’s—Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. Custom-made drapes, 


upholstery & slip-covers. Decorator. 
(Worth 8-2873) 


Newtown Antiques—Court & Center 
Sts. Variety of attractive items from 
music boxes to Boston rockers. (Worth 


8-2000) 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. 
Antique buttons depicting historical scenes, 
people and places. Small antiques and 
furniture. Worth 8-2-24. 


(continued next page) 
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LD-timers in Bucks County cast back to the days when 
there were fewer antiques shops along the roadsides 
and collectors could have a field day at Ira Reid's famous 
auctions in Sellersville and could pick up rare treasures at 
Friedman's big place in Quakertown where the three Fried- 
man brothers seemed to have a special knack for turning over 
the early furnishings of the early settlers as the farms changed 
hands and attics were cleaned out. 

Today, Friedman's is still open, but on a smaller scale 
since the death of two of the brothers, Jake and Barney. And 
just recently a proprietor of a very new antiques shop told 
me: ‘‘I hope you aren't going to mention sales in your column. 
The only chance I have to pick up stock for my shop is to go 
to sales that people don't know about." The hunt definitely 
is on, not alone among the collectors but the dealers too. 

Among the earliest of the long established shops in the 
County is Thayer's Antiques, the third house below the 
Fire House in Lahaska, where they have been selling every- 
thing from old steam engines to rose-cut diamond rings and 
old coins for about thirty years. Mrs. Carver was active in 
running the early antiques shows in Doylestown and still 
specializes in American antiques at Lillian Carver's An- 
tiques in Ivyland. The Old Print Shop in Spring Valley 
is another old established shop (1927) founded by the Mac 
Reynolds. Other long-established shops are Miss Mary 
Atkinson's Antiques in Doylestown, and Frieda Griffin, 
Antiques, which has been in the old Town Hall in Bucking- 
ham upwards of twenty-four years. Yoder’s Antiques, 
in business forty-one years on Route 152 between Hilltown 
and Silverdale, Sterlings on the Lincoln Highway at Falsing- 
ton, run for over twenty-two years by Paul Sterling, who 
also cries sales at country auctions, and Pennypacker 
Antiques in the old Pennville Schoolhouse on Route 309 
between Line Lexington and Telford. Mrs. Pennypacker 
says that her husband, Augustus J. Pennypacker, has been 
trading in antiques since he was twelve years old. He opened 
his shop in Bucks County right after World War I and 
specializes in guaranteed early American, in-the-rough 
furniture at his shop, showing glassware and fine silver in 
their home in the farmhouse nearby. Ruth Bliss of Doyles- 
town has been interested in antiques for fifty years, has made 
an extensive study of the subject and is a real connoisseur. 
She has a most unusual shop; apart from fine furniture origi- 
nals, it boasts nine canaries, two parakeets, three Persian cats 
and one very intelligent French poodle. 

Two shops due for openings this month are Clarence 
Johnson’s in Lahaska, which will be open week-ends, and 
Mrs. John A. Flood’s The Lamp Post on South Main 
Street, New Hope. Other new shops in New Hope include 
Mary Jennings Antiques on North Main, and, on Bridge 
Street, Jack Pullinger Antiques, Ruth Kazerooni’s 
Decorating and Fabric Shop, now showing antiques, and 
Frank Mancuso and Fern Ferreri’s Colonial Antiques. 
Majorie Kelbing’s studio where one can find rare old lamps. 

It seems that many celebrities turn up at Antiques Shows 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


The 


Antique Hunter 


by Constance A. Ward 


and recently, checking on news of New York shows and 
Christine Horn's Bucks County Shows, the big news 
seems to be, "Henry Jones was there!" He seems to be 
adding antique hunter to his already established fame as an 
actor. He says that he's really not a collector, that he and 
his wife just like to buy nice things for their New Hope home. 
Just now, when I called Charlotte Achey to ask about her 
new location which she calls “a shop within a shop,” since it's 
in one of the rooms in the Scofield barn at Spring Valley, 
her chief news was; "Henry Jones was my first customer!" 

There are all types of customers and collectors coming to 
these antique shops. 

Some collect antiques of historic interest, some are avid for 
oddities, and there are endless special-hobby collectors. In a 
separate category, there are people who will buy almost 
anything if they can dream up a new use for it, any use for 
which it was not originally intended. They turn the old 
coffee-grinders into flower-holders, old boots into lamps, 
spice-cabinets into jewel-boxes, cigar-store Indians into hat- 
racks. Grandma would have a dreadful time visiting one of 
their houses! 

Their plans for any object of antiquity are quite unpre- 
dictable. Shelley Bobinac of Shelley's Antiques on Route 
202, just below Canada Hill, is still trying to figure out what 
two of her customers were planning for a cuspidor they bought 
in her shop. They came in asking to see cuspidors. They 
made their selection from several cuspidors and bought a 
rather decorative one in brass. As they went out the door 
with it, Shelley overheard one of them ask the other, ‘You 
don't think it looks too much like a cuspidor, do you?" 
And then there was another customer who bought a luster- 
ware pot-de-chambre and confided to Shelley, “I’ve thought up 
the smartest thing to use this for." Just how smart can you 
get? 

On really fine pieces of furniture, dealers sometimes have 
to be obdurate with the customer. John Exton of Edgewood 
Farm Antiques at Woodside says that he had some difficulty 
in convincing a customer that he would not sell him a fine 
old tavern table to be cut down to a modern-height coffee- 
table. “But your cabinetworker could do it for me right here 
in your shop," the man insisted. “I wouldn't ask him to,” 
Mr. Exton answered. Today, this table is a proud part of the 
furnishings in the Thompson Neely House at Bowman’s Hill. 

One thing that customers do not seem to realize is that most 
antique shops are in the market as prospective purchasers. 
For some reason people are hesitant about offering to sell 
something to a dealer. One Sunday morning a clergyman 
walked in the front door at Sheffield House on Route 202. 
He circled around looking at the beautiful silver on display. 
“Of course, he wasn't a Bucks County minister," Mrs. Carter 
says. But she felt he should be in church instead of a shop 
and when he came to the desk and asked “‘Do you buy silver?” 
she just couldn't keep herself from looking up with a smile 
and answering, “No, Sir, we steal it.” 
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(Treasure Chest Continued) 
QUAKERTOWN 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half- 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-3378) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 

north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 

to be found. (Keystone 6-661 2) 
SPRING VALLEY 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. 
Collectors items, furniture, primitives, 
early china and pottery. Specializing in 

Flint and Blown glass. Buckingham 2567. 


CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furn. in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylbanus B. 
Kling. Sugan 2771. 


NEARBY NEIGHBORS 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
Stone House—No. 8 Bridge St. 18th & 
19th Century American furniture & china. 
Collectors’ items. (Lambertville 2-0597) 
GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. so. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 


Wales 4855. 


Browsers 
Welcome 


The Village Barn 


ANTIQUES 
GIFTS 
SPORTSWEAR 
JEWELERY 


Route 263 Furlong, Penna. 
Buckingham 2851 


Open Noon to 5 Daily 


———— I: 


Ruth G. Bliss 
AUTHENTIC ORIGINAL 


ANTIQUES 
DOYLESTOWN 


Bucks County, Pa. 
485 N. Main Sr. Pxone 4394 


— established 25 years — 
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Doylestown newspaperman George R. 
Thompson recently thrilled the na- 
tion by his five-hour battle of wits 
with an intended suicide via radio- 
telephone. His victory will soon be 
dramatized on the TV Program 

“Big Story.” 


> 


Tess Henseler (far left) well known 
Bucks County breeder and trainer of 
champion Doberman Pinschers, has 

been conducting a series of obedi- 
ence classes in the gym of the New Y 
Hope-Solebury High School. 


IR Bucks County Kennel Club Show 

May fifth will recall Nugrade 

Nuclea of Trucote, Best in Show 

in 1955. Shown with the Champion 
are (l. to r.) Charles W. Howell, 

Mrs. Ruth Wilkens, the dog's handler 
and. Charles M. Kieffer. 


J. L. Francine, noted wildlife au- 
thority and erstwhile managing edi- 
tor of the TRAVELER, describes his 
1955 exploration of the Hudson’s Bay 
area to members of the Doylestown 
Nature Club. 


> 


Mrs. Donald McCargar, retiring co- 
chairman of Levittown Library Coun- 
cil, hands the gavel to Charles 

Fink, newly elected president. With 
them are other members of the 
Executive Board. 


> 


After a lecture by Dr. Eugene B. 
Spitz sponsored by Penna. Assn. for 


Retarded Children at Harriman Metho- 


dist Church, Edgely. Left to Right: 
Harry Black, Kay Smith, Dr. Spitz, 
Lee Yeagle, and Louis Dries. 


seen around the county 


Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, Bristol, Chair- 
man of Washington Crossing 

Park Commission, 

believed to be first woman to head 

a park commission in history 

of Pennsylvania. She is 

also a well-known author with 

published writings including ''George 
Washington Crossed Here" and "The 
House of Decision.” 
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Harry Rosin (left) Bucks County 
sculptor commissioned to design the 
Connie Mack Memorial, shows his 
completed model to Arthur C. 
Kaufmann, chairman of the Memorial 
Committee. 


When Bucks County's famous author 
of Broadway hit shows was named a 
director of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, the TRAVELER asked Oscar 
Hammerstein for a picture. He posed 
for this snapshot by Mary 
Hammerstein in the blizzard of yes 
March 18th. 
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Golden Flare, cream colored Persian 
kitten awarded prize at recent Dela- 
ware Valley Cat Fanciers’ Assn. Show, 
is shown by Mrs. May Meehl of 
Hatboro. Flare is owned by Mrs. 
Merald E. Haag, Morbeck, Maryland. 


| Mrs. Edwin L. Satterthwaite (left) 
Doylestown, checks materials for the 
1956 Easter Seal Campaign with Sue 
Mock and Ruth Risser, members of the 
Doylestown Sub-Debs. 


Rae ee 


An audience of 2,000 watched boys 
and girls do gymnastic feats like 

this at the Second Annual Gym Show 
of Council Rock Junior and Senior 


High Schools. 
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trumbauersville (cont'd) 


on the inn and released the prisoners. 
President Adams immediately called 
out several troops of United States 
Cavalry to reinforce two or three militia 
companies from the lower end of the 
county. They set up camp at Sellers- 
ville and began hunting Fries. He kept 
right on conducting his auction sales, 
always a few jumps ahead of the soldiers. 
While he was crying a vendue for a 
Mr. Freed at Bunker Hill (now Rich 
Hill), a troop of cavalry rode up. Fries 
was standing on an upturned barrel, 
his bell in hand, taking bids. He knock- 
ed down the article before he took to 
his heels for Brush Meadow with 
Whiskey dashing after him. The crowd 
scattered before the cavalry. One man 
named Trumbauer made for a fence 
which he sprang over just as a trooper 
struck at him with his sabre. Trum- 
bauer dodged. The sabre hit the fence 
and broke into three pieces, but Trum- 
bauer escaped and lived to tell the tale. 
Belligerent little Whiskey, hiding in 
the swamp with his master, bristled up 
and barked loudly to scare off the 
soldiers. His desire to protect his 
master ended the Rebellion. Fries was 
captured and taken to Philadelphia. 


Men Snatched From Their Homes. 


A NIGHT of terror followed for all 

those residing in Milford Township 
and around Quakertown. The soldiers 
searched every farm and village home for 
Fries’ followers. They pounded on the 
doors, no matter what the hour, and 
took the men away from the screaming 
women and children. 

John Getman and Frederick Heany 
were caught and charged with treason 
along with Fries. Among others held 
as traitors were John Everhard, Jacob 
Huber, John Huber, John Klein, Jr., 
Daniel Klein, Abraham Braith, George 
Getman, Wililam Getman and Daniel 
Weidner. 

About this point General William 
McPherson called a mass meeting and 
read the “windowpane law”. When the 
people understood what it was all 
about, a very low tax on the value of a 
property, and that the richer a man was 
the more he paid, they admitted the 
assessors to the township, and law and 
order was restored. 

Fries, however, was sentenced to be 
hanged at the Quakertown crossroads, 
but before the execution could be carried 
out, President Adams issued a full 
pardon to Fries and to all others in- 
volved. In spite of Adams’ leniency, 
the bitterness of the affair lived long in 
Milford Township. Fries and the 
others worked against Adams politically. 
This affair set the political tone of the 
township for generations. 
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Fries returned to his home near 
Trumbauersville and once more trudged 
the country roads with Whiskey at his 
heels. He died in February, 1818 at 
the age of seventy. William Astfalk, 
president of the Trumbauersville Lions 
Club, is seeking permission from author- 
ities in Washington, D.C. to erect a 
marker or monument for Fries. He has 
been told that a monument has always 
been denied to any citizen convicted 
of treason. Residents of Trumbauers- 
ville feel that the government should 
let bygones be bygones and permit 
them to erect the monument. It would 
be a memorial to the town’s brief 
moment of fame. 


Church 185 Years Old 


"THE Union Church in whose grave- 

yard Fries is buried, began as a log 
building. It was organized in 1769. 
The date on the oldest tombstone, a 
small rude, red rock of the type used in 
the earliest days, is also 1769. It was 
first called Lower Milford Church. 
Milford Township, organized in 1734, 
was much larger than it is now. Bucks 
County then included Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties. When the 
separation was made about 1750, 
Milford Township was practically cut 
in half, but the old name of Lower Mil- 
ford clung for a long time. 

When the church was first organized, 
Adam Rudolph and his wife gave a 
Bible, and George Seiber contributed a 
communion service. In 1805 a new 
church was built and three years later 
a benefit lottery was held. In 1868 the 
church was rebuilt as it is today, except 
that the old tall spire, after being struck 
by lightning, was replaced with the 
present one and as the congregation 
grew an addition was built on at the 
back. 


This small stone house a mile or so south 
of Trumbauersville, is said by Enos 
Himmelwright to be the first house John 
Fries built on what was then Joseph 
Galloway's land. 


Two congregations have always shared 
the church, the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed. Reverend Mark O. Heller is the 
minister for the Lutherans and the 
Reverend Edwin C. Nagles conducts 
services on alternate Sundays but the 
choirs and the Sunday Schools are joint 
institutions, 


The first pipe organ was replaced in 
1905 with a new one. Until that time 
Oswin Huber played the organ for 
more than twenty years. Elsie Both 
of Allentown has been organist the past 
twenty-five years. 


In The Old Churchyard 


[N the graveyard by the church, one 

finds many old inscriptions in fine 
German lettering. Others are in Eng- 
lish. I saw one on which was carved 
what I thought was a nice tribute to 
Elizabeth, wife of John Sheive. It said 
“A Born Housekeeper”. It brought a 
picture of Elizabeth’s great pride in 
her home, the scoured floors, the shining 
windows, the starched and snowy 
curtains, the fragrance of baking bread, 
the spicy aroma at pickling time, the 
rows of preserved fruits and jellies, and 
the family in neat, clean clothes entering 
church on Sunday morning. 

As I walked along I came to the 
grave of Catharine Weidner, and be- 
neath her name was carved “A Born 
Weber." Another tombstone was in- 
scribed "A Born Huber". So it was I 
learned that Housekeeper was Eliza- 
beth’s maiden name. Near by were 
other tombs with the surname House- 
keeper, probably Elizabeth’s ancestors. 

The tombstone of Henry Weidner 
presented an interesting puzzle. It 
bears the iron star of the Grand Army of 
the Republic on which are stamped the 
dates 1861-1865. Henry died in No- 
vember, 1863 at the age of seventy-five 
years. If Henry served as a soldier in 
the Civil War he must have been one of 
our oldest soldiers. Who knows? 


Cigar Making Center 
"TRUMBAUERSVILLE began - 


attaining fame for its cigars and 
whipstocks as early as 1871. Although 
the town has never had a railroad or 
street car line, it seemed to manage 
very well with horses and wagons and 
fancier rigs. As far back as 1860 there 
were two carriage and coach building 
establishments. One was run by Stauf- 
fer and Brother and the other by 
Franklin Reichard. Peter Schwager 
still worked at the old business of 
burning charcoal. Philip Bernd was a 
gunsmith. 

It wasn’t until 1900 when the town’s 
population was 300 people that Trum- 
bauersville had its first boom. Monroe 
Jarret had been manufacturing cigar 
boxes since 1885, and there had been a 
number of small cigar makers. Now 
Otto Eisenlohr started a cigar factory 
and the following summer the business 
had grown so that a new building was 
erected. At their peak of production 
the Eisenlohrs employed two hundred 
people. In 1904 Theobold and Oppen- 
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Dedication 

"THE new church at Applebachsville will 

be dedicated to public worship on Sun- 
day and Monday, the 11th and 12th of May 
next. Several Ministers of the Gospel will 
be present, and the public are respectfully 
invited to attend. Services on both days 
will commence at 10 o’clock a.m. and 2 
o’clock p.m. 

Paul Applebach, Joseph Mann, William 

Applebach, John Sames, Jared Apple: 
Building Committee. 
Great Excitement in Buckingham—A_ House 
Blown to the Sky and another Torn Down— 
A Problem for the Solution of Scientific 
Men.—On the evening of the first of April, 
in the quiet and pretty little village of 
Centreville, Buckingham township, be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock, a small house 
situated on the outskirts of the village was 
blown in the air, portions of the same as 
it came down lodged in the tops of some 
of the highest trees. The only thing left 
standing was the chimney. The noise of 
the explosion was terrific, and shook the 
country for miles around. It echoed and 
re-echoed along the Valley of Lahaska for 
a long time. 

We have no doubt that many an old 
dame rolled over and went to sleep, dream- 
ing of the great battle between the British 
army and the quiet denizens of Sleepy 
Hollow. The house was not occupied at 
the time, a colored family having moved 
out that day. 

On the same evening a house belonging 
to the same gentleman, situated on York 
Road, was totally destroyed. It was a 
small one of frame, and was either upset 
and pulled to pieces or was rocked to 
death by a whirlwind. Some think that 
the ‘‘Witches of Lahaska” held a midnight 
revel there, broke up in a row, pee 
down the house and vanished in a clap of 
thunder, the report of which so startled 
people for miles around. The whole thing 
however is a mystery, and will no doubt 
long remain so. 


Ice Cream Car For Sale 

FOR SALE, by the 
subscriber, in New 
Hope Borough, an 
ICE CREAM CAR, 


suitable 
running gears, all complete and in first-rate 
order. This car is admirably suited for the 
pespose for which it is intended, and runs 
ightly. To any person wishing to embark 
in the Ice Cream business, a bargain is 
offered. Call soon. 

New Hope HIRAM SCARBOROUGH 


FRESH ARRIVAL 
A FRESH arrival of new and fancy 
GOODS have just arrived at the MIL- 
LINERY and FANCY STORE of E. L. 
Smith on State street, Doylestown, to which 
the attention of the ladies in town and 
County are particularly invited. 
April, 1956 


The Triumph of Science 


DER. BURLEIGH will begin a Course of 

Lectures on RECENT ELECTRICAL 
DISCOVERIES at the BENEFICIAL 
HALL, DOYLESTOWN, on MONDAY 
EVENING, APRIL 28th, 1856. The 
Course will embrace the most novel and 
Scientific investigation, illustrated by ac- 
tual Experiments, full of great and varied 
interest, too many to enumerate—too pleas- 
ing, startling and impossible to be believed 
unseen! Admission 1244 cents—No half 
prices. 


Half Cent Reward 
RANAWAY from the employ of the sub- 
scriber residing in Upper Makefield 
township, a boy by the name of Miles 
Yoters. All persons are forbid harbouring 
or trusting him on my account as no ex- 
penses will be paid. 
WILLIAM LEEDOM 
Rafting—On Sunday Week, 
the first raft of the season 
passed down the Delaware. 
The raftsmen report the 
river clear of ice above. The river is in 
fine rafting condition and the hardy indus- 
trious backwoodsmen are taking advantage 
of it to get their lumber to market. 
MY" D—Mud—mud—everywhere, and the 
end appears not to have been reached. 
The condition of the roads has been the 
theme of almost every person who was 
obliged to start out on an exploring expedi- 
tion through the mud. The mud now, in 
many places the consistency of mortar, is 
from one to two feet deep on traveled roads. 
FREELAND & BROTHER 
54 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia 
ARE selling their beautiful 
Moleskin HATS from $2.50 
to $4.00, and a durable Silk 
Hat from $1.50 to $2.00. Also a large 
assortment of CAPS and SOFT HATS of 
all the spring styles and colors, at the 
lowest prices. 

STRAW GOODS, consisting of Palm 
Leaf, Leghorn, Canton, Canada, Braids and 
Panama Hats. Also CHILDREN’S 
FANCY HATS and CAPS. As we manu- 
facture our own Hats, we can sell them 
Wholesale or Retail at the lowest cash prices. 


Police Cases—A few days since, Abraham 
T. Fox, Constable of Tinicum township, 
brought to Limbo Joseph Harr and his 
wife Mary Ann. It appears that they were 
trampers or stragglers and were charged 
before Esquire Hillpot of Tinicum, by 
ABNER CAMPBELL, a school teacher of 
Durham, with making war on popular 
education by breaking the windows of his 
school house. SHERIFF FELLMAN will 
take good care of them until April court 
when they can face a jury for their trans- 
gressions. 


O Yes! O Yes!! O Yes!!! 


ADAM J. KUHN, AUCTION- 
EER respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that he 
will be on hand to attend to 
the sales of real estate and per- 
sonal property; will be thankful for favors 
bestowed on him and hopes for a portion 
of the public patronage. Can be found at 
his residence at Samuel Kulps, 144 a mile 
west of Doylestown, Bucks County. 


Letter From Bristol—The steamboats are 
now in successful operation between this 
pes and Philadelphia. The T. A. Morgan 
eaves Bristol at 7 a.m., and 4 p.m. and 
Philadelphia at 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. The Sun 
leaves Philadelphia at 12 noon, Bristol at 
4l$ p.m. The Stockton leaves here at 714 
a.m. and the city at 214 p.m. 

The water is in the canal and boats, 


both loaded and empty are passing up. 
Some worthless scamp went to the stable 
of the Wheat Sheaf Tavern on Friday night, 
opened the door and turned the horse out 
of the stall and laid down there himself. 
The horse strayed upon the railroad and 
is supposed to have fallen into the cow 
pit, and when the owl line came up about 
21% o'clock in the morning the engine run 
into the horse, throwing the locomotive off 
the track, breaking it very much, and 
tearing up the track for nearly one hun- 
dred yards. The engineer and fireman 
were both injured. The passenger cars did 
not sustain any damage. 
ROBERT EVANS respect- 
fully informs the citizens 
of Doylestown and vicinity 
that they can be supplied 
with OYSTERS at their residences at the 
shortest notice, either Stewed, Fried, 
Roasted or in the Shell, on the most reason- 
able terms. 
A Costly Ride—A couple of Bristol larks 
spying a mule and dearborn at William 
ly's hotel, made up their minds to take 
a ride, and unhitching the critter they 
jumped in and drove off. The owner mis- 
sing his mule sought a police officer, who 
took out a warrant and followed, soon 
overhauling his muleship, and bringing 
him and the two men back to the borough, 
where they were glad to get out of the scra 
by paying the cost and treating. Mr. 
Policeman was so elated with his success 
that he could not walk a straight line, and 
after making sundry ations he landed 
on the cellar door of Messers. Pratts' 
Store. In one of his plunges he came very 
near going through a neighbors '*winder". 
ommunicated. 
Disturbance—We learn there was a slight 
disturbance in the Borough of New Hope 
on last Friday arising out of the interest 
taken in the election. Several Irishmen 
came over from Lambertville for the purpose 
of creating a muss. 
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(METAL SLAT) 
BLINDS 


VERTICA 


eOne glance tells you these are 
entirely different. Distinctive! 


So many advantages, too, for home 
or office. Kirsch “Vertical 
Venetians” offer fresh decorative 
beauty. . .freedom from care! 


* Much cleaner! Dust can't lie on 
smooth vertical metal surfaces. 


@ The slats turn, like Venetians. . . 
draw open like draperies. Easy 
to operate. Complete privacy! 


€ Quality throughout, by famous 
Kirsch Co., for years of service. 


Beautiful Color Schemes... 
SOLID. . .CONTRASTING. . . 
HARMONIZING COLORS 


See our Complete Display! 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. PHONE 2-0129 
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fishin’ cont'd 


of four Bucks deputies he should be 
able to do a far more efficient job of 
policing the waters of the County than 
has been done in the past. Whether 
the voice of the Federation of Sports- 
men's Clubs of Bucks County had any- 
thing to do with the change is not known 
but the Federation has long advocated 
better protection for the County's fish- 
ing water, especially from preseason 
trout poachers, and the assignment of 
Warden Witt is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


The Bucks County Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs is part of a state- 
wide federation consisting of 975 sports- 
men's clubs in sixty-seven counties with 
a total membership of 187,000. Bucks’ 
twenty-one clubs with their combined 
membership of some 5,500 indicate the 
scope of outdoor activity in the County: 


Branch Valley Fish, Game & Forestry 
Association 

Bristol Fish & Game Protective Assoc. 

Bucks County Fish & Game Assoc. 

Conestoga Rod & Gun Club 

Cuttalossa-Bucks Hunting & Fishing 
Club 

Delaware Valley Fish & Game Assoc. 

Hilltown Fish, Game & Forestry Assoc. 

Independent Rod & Gun Club 

Langhorne Rod & Gun Club 

Levittown Rod & Gun Club 

Lower Bucks County Fox Hunters 
Association 

Morrisville Fish & Game Protective 
Association 

Middletown Rod & Gun Club 

N.A.D.C. Hunting & Fishing Assoc. 

New Hope Sportsmen's Clubs 

Newportville Rod & Gun Club 

Paletown Rod & Gun Club 

Penn Manor Club 

Springtown Rod & Gun Club 

Tru-Sport Game Club of Bucks County 

Yardley-Woodside Fish & Game Assoc. 


There are over 10,000 resident fisher- 
men in the County, not counting those 
who fish streams and ponds on their 
own property and who do not require a 
license. It is difficult to say just how 
many of this number are trout fisher- 
men but a good guess would be at least 
7595, many of whom come from Phila- 
delphia County. 


To placate this army of fishermen 
the State stocks three stretches of water: 
Cook's Creek near Springtown with 
brook and rainbow trout; five miles of 
Neshaminy Creek from Newtown to 
Langhorne with brooks, browns and 
rainbows; and five miles of Mill Creek 
from Buckingham to Rushland with 
brooks and rainbows. It is little wonder 
that you’ve got to be earlier than the 
early bird to catch your share of trout 
in Bucks. But then, fishing is only a 
small part of the pleasure of getting out 
under the big sky. Don’t quote this 
to an inveterate trout fisherman. If 
he had his way the State would stock 
every bit of water in the County, includ- 
ing his wife’s Bendix. 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 
Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


Announcing a New 
Dimmig Service 


CHAINED TO YOUR 
IRONING BOARD? 
NOW 


RENT an 
IRONRITE 


AUTOMATIC IRONER 


[^3 $] 50 per week 


e Includes free home instruction 


Do all your ironing sitting down, relaxed— 
in half the time. Rent an lronrite today! 


Tronrife Russ 


AUTOMATIC IRONER 


Phone KE 6-3700 
For Complete Details, or Come in 


DIMMIG — IRONRITE 


RENTAL SERVICE 
A Division of 
Dimmig Electrice Co., Inc. 
240 West Broad St. 
Quakertown Pa. 
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John 7L. Giusti 


BUCKINGHAM 7925 
R.D. No. 2 NEW HOPE, PA. 


LANDSCAPING LAWNS 
TREE WORK SHRUBS 


SHADE TREES 


PRUNING GARDENING 
ESTATE MAINTENANCE 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


uA 


—— 


MORRISVILLE, FA. 
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trumbauersville (conca) 


heim, known as the T.&O., started a 
cigar factory occupying the large build- 
ing which is now owned by the Fire 
Company, and rented by the Trum- 
bauersville Betterment Club. The 
T.&.O. employed more than a hundred 
men and women, and another firm, 
Selak and Hoffman nearly that many. 
At one time Trumbauersville shipped 
more than two million cigars a year. 


Today the old Eisenlohr building is 
the factory for David Crystal dresses 
and the old box factory has been con- 
verted by members of the Jarret family 
into the Puritan Paper Products Com- 
pany. It makes paper boxes, paper 
plates, spoons, etc. 


The Pioneer Band 


HENRY Strohmier of Trumbauers- 

ville, who is manager of the Arctic 
Food Center at Cross Keys, has an 
interesting old band concert program 
dated 1915. There were eight band 
selections and Henry Detweiler ren- 
dered two vocal solos. 

The Pioneer Band of Trumbauersville 
was organized by Henry Schaeffer and 
Wilson H. Wisler on September 12, 1907. 
There were seventeen original members. 
Elmer K. Bernd was the first manager 
and instructor. 


ACCORDING to advertisements in 

the old program and a brief his- 
torical paragraph, Wilson H. Wisler 
was the first Chief Burgess when Trum- 
bauersville became a borough in 1908. 
Albert Kraft had a Tonsorial Parlor and 
charged ten cents for a haircut and a 
nickel for a shave. 


Henry Hildebrand was the village 
cobbler. A. Schantz, who is still living 
and working every day, advertised him- 
self as ''Coxey" the umbrella mender. 
J. A. Haring was “mine host" at the 
Spread Eagle Hotel now the Colonial 
Hotel. C. D. Benner manufactured 
the “Elks” cigar. J. W. Reiter was a 
packer of Seed Leaf, Havana and 
Sumatra tobacco. J. J. Wessner, a 
clothier in Quakertown, advertised 
trousers for “95 cents and on up to 
$3.05". Harry B. Levy had a livery 
stable at the Spread Eagle Hotel and 
advertised ‘‘Coaches for all Occasions". 


The Whipstock King 
LEWIS P. Christman held the title 


of “whipstock king” for many years, 
just how many is difficult to reckon. 
He was a general merchant and acted as 
a jobber or distributing agent for this 
unique business. As far back as 1870 
Christman was shipping out 14,000 
dozen whipstocks a year. They were 
made mostly by farmers and those who 
had leisure time in winter. It was a 
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“Say—I never noticed the 
subscription blank!” 


The gentleman above 
is making sure that 
he gets the Traveler 

every month 
in his mail box. 


You can, too, 
just use this blank. 


I must have the magazine right away! 
I want my friend to have it right away! 
We both want it right away! 
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Fidelity 2-1571 
CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Malavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 


Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


custom silver 


by Mary Ostroot 


Mother and Daughter hand 
wrought sterling silver 
"pony tail" clips. 


child size $5.50 
adult size $8.25 


postpaid and tax included 


Box 54 Levittown, Pa. 


WIndsor 5-4951 


100 
New 
Cars to 
Choose 
From 


at 


Harsison 


Oldsmobile 


Route One 
Morrisville 
CY 5-5006 
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trumbauersville (cont'd) 


strictly do-it-yourself home project. 
The chief tool needed was a small 
gadget called a “nipper”. Christman 
shipped them to New England, New 
York and to points south and west. 
Among the expert whipstock makers in 
Trumbauersville were Daniel Gougler, 
Jacob Hillegas, Abner Thomas and 
Thomas Hillegas. 


Whipmakers bought these whipstocks 
on which they would fasten the long 
lash of the "bull" whips, beloved ad- 
juncts of the picturesque waggoners and 
stage coach drivers. An expert could 
crack it over the ears of his team with a 
report like a pistol shot. 


Today's Business 


IN DUSTRIES still thrive in the village. 

For the past fifteen years the David 
Crystal line of women's dresses have 
been manufactured in the old Eisenlohr 
factory building, employing a hundred 
people. Next door is Stauffer's hosiery 
mill. The Jarrets make paper boxes 
instead of cigar boxes. A bus line now 
runs between Trumbauersville and 
Quakertown. There is a four-room 
school with six grades. The fire depart- 
ment is large and active, with a well 
equipped motorized truck. The com- 
pany owns a fire house, built in 1909, 
the old T.&O. factory building which 
is next door and a piece of ground where 
they hold their carnivals. The ladies’ 
auxiliary has over a hundred members. 
There are eight fire-alarm boxes around 
the town, which were installed when 
the city water was put in in 1938. 
When an alarm is sounded at a box it 
automatically sets off the siren on the 
firehouse. 


The Trumbauersville Betterment Club 
of which William Dietz is president, 
rents the old cigar factory from the 
fire company for $600 a year, and occas- 
ionally gives them a donation. This 
club in cooperation with the Lions Club 
and the North Penn Gun Club are 
working on a project to give the children 
of the town a well equipped playground 
and baseball diamond. 


Some of the old families are gone, but 
many still reside here. Clarence Huber 
and his wife will celebrate their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary April 28th. Mrs. 
Huber taught in one of the rooms of the 
old two-room school. Oddly enough, of 
the sixteen Trumbauers listed in the 
telephone directory, not one is in the 
village. The residents are still pre- 
dominately German and we can well 
quote General W.W.H. Davis when he 
spoke of Milford Township; ‘‘No por- 
tion of our population excels the 
Germans in those qualities that go to 
make good citizens, kind neighbors and 
fast friends." 


Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone: 
3209 


Lawn Care 
* Scotts Lawn Seed 
* Organic Fertilizer 
* Lawn Spreaders 
* Soil Improver 
* Turf Builder 
* Pest Control 
* Weed & Feed 


Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 


Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 


Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 
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classrooms and the spacious lawns and 
terrace for games. 


Probably the most successful and re- 
warding projects Mr. Scheider guided 
are the Weekend Work Camps for teen- 
agers. More than twenty of these have 
been held. On a Work Camp boys and 
girls of all races and widely diverse 
social and economic backgrounds meet 
under the leadership of volunteer couples 
and work on any jobs that are needed 
by local organizations. Such groups 
have painted the Yardley Community 
Center, built shelves for the Levittown 
Library, cleaned and redecorated the 
Levittown Youth Center along with the 
members of those organizations. Most 
memorable was their work last August 
in aiding flood victims. The Work 
Camps include a weekend of dormitory 
life in the Center Building, a party on 
Saturday night and attendance at a 
local church, of the campers’ choice, 
Sunday morning. 


Louis Paulmier, who has replaced Mr. 
Scheider, is a comparatively recent 
graduate from teenage ranks himself. 
But through his lively personality, one 
glimpses the mature wisdom and inner 
calm that so characterize those who are 
engaged in Friends’ Service Association 
activities. He is equally adapt at lead- 
ing youth groups and at helping the 
Happy Hours Club composed of people 
older than his own grandparents. 


And this is the scope of the William 
Penn Center: a building run by the 
Quakers to serve the residents of the 
Lower Bucks area regardless of age, 
race or religion. To fill any need 
whether it be a need for music; a teen- 
ager’s need for muscles; an adult’s need 
for clarification of the Middle East 
crisis: to crystallize these needs as they 
are suggested, find the answers in 
nucleus form and nurture them until full 
grown and independent. 


There are those who hold visions of a 
huge amphitheatre where some day 
residents will hear the finest opera the 
country has to offer; others who hope 
for an organization for mental health 
that will assure every area child a happy, 
fruitful life. And there are those whom 
the.Board of Directors awaits: more 
new leaders to take their place beside 
the older residents to contribute ideas, 
hopes and ambitions as yet unimagined. 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Instruction - Boarding 
Children's mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 
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Think Twice... 
and you'll Shop at 


Porter »». Yeager 


Furniture Decorations 


Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 


nan glaser 


Catering to the woman & of discriminating taste 


An elegant collection of famous designer-type clothes for sizes 7 to 20 


ADELE SIMPSON CEIL CHAPMAN HERBERT SONDHEIM 
BRANELL MR. MORT CARMEL LA VIGNA ROFFI 
At the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton, New Jersey Telephone EXport 4-5070 


d 
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A. 


b 
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vVitation... 


to plan your future in 


= 


== a private country club community 
——— for the few discriminating families 
who demand the utmost in a sophisticated 
way-ot-life. 
Register Now For Advance Information 
by Contacting 


BD ES 


CYpress 5-7141 


The Makfieid Company 


RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 
MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Country Branch 
of 
The Original 
Né Narr s LENNOX SHOP 
NY } o s at Hewlett, L. I. 


NN 


S NLAMBERTVILLE 


M 


Located on Route 202 
3 miles north of 
Lambertville, N. J. 
and New Hope, Pa. 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHO] Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Straw Skirts & Fashion Accessories from ITALY 


Cabin Run Farm Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 


DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 


Select your PHARMACY 
as carefully as you do 
your PHYSICIAN 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


629 Second St. Pike 
(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


Open 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sundays 
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spice cont'd 


Besides mailing out thousands of 
packages of dried herbs, plain and mixed, 
the Andersons have developed other 
gourmet’s delights such as herb mustard 
(hot or mild), wine-herb meat sauce, 
spice French dressing, herb French dress- 
ing, herb cocktail sauce, herb curry 
sauce, herb spaghetti sauce, herb meat 
tenderizer, herb salt, garlic herb salt, 
wild garlic vinegar, basil vinegar and 
mixed herb vinegar. 


To make sure their customers get 
the utmost pleasure from their season- 
ings and come back for more, the Ander- 
sons mail out a miniature cookbook 
with recipes such as Pennsylvania Dutch 
Ham Casserole, Anderson,and Ratatouille, 
Anderson. In addition to seasoning for 
the human palate they sell catnip, since 
this is, of course, a common herb and 
good catnip is not easy to find. Conse- 
quently they find themselves sharing 
confidences of cat lovers in letters such 
as the following. 


“Please send another five ounces of 
catnip for Black Beauty. He has just 
the one white spot on his right ear. 
Otherwise he is the image of his mother 
who had a similar one on her left ear. 
I love Beauty but he simply will not 
stay home nights!" 


Another original Anderson product is 
Dogtone which Fred claims (1) helps 
tone up the digestive system; (2) acts 
as a regularizer; (3) helps sweeten 
breath; (4) helps ward off infections; 
(5) promotes better appetite and dis- 
position; (6) helps protect against un- 
derweight; (7) promotes glossy coat; 
(8) acts as a mild anthelmintic (worm 
expellant). 


Fred believes that the growing of 
pharmaceutical herbs may have a future 
as an industry in Bucks County. Herbs 
have been the basis of many common 
remedies and medicines since ancient 
times. Since some of these herbs will 
grow in a wide variety of soils and con- 
ditions, Bucks County farm owners 
looking for a new cash crop might well 
brief themselves on the herb situation. 


'The Andersons have no hesitation in 
saying that, although they have lived 
for fourteen years in an apartment they 
own in New York, Bucks County is and 
will always be their home. The work 
at Anderson Farm, Fred says, is an ideal 
relaxation after a week or a day in New 
York. He considers such a change of 
pace as refreshing as a complete rest. 


On the other hand Bucks County 
friends of the Andersons who go to New 
York for relaxation, would be overlook- 
ing a bet if they did not consult Fred 
and Helen as expert guides to the best 
food to be found in the city. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


bulls (cow) 


assured me, when I called at his Ash 
Grove Farm at Solebury, that Aberdeen- 
Angus herds in the County are a bread- 
and-butter business as far as most of 
their owners are concerned, especially 
as regards the purebred herds in the 
County. These highly specialized cattle 
farms do not sell, as a rule, to the 
butcher, but rather to other farms which 
run commercial herds. Western com- 
mercial cattlemen usually buy the best 
bulls each year to improve their stock 
of beef cattle and it takes as many as 
twenty purebred bulls to service a 
western herd of some thousand cows. 
The life span of the average bull on the 
western range is but a short three years, 
due partially to the sparse feed. 

Robert Montgomery is one of the 
chief sponsors of the County’s 4-H 
Angus heifer calf project for local 
youngsters. He and others sell a 4-H 
youngster a heifer at cost, with the 
understanding that the youngster will 
care for it until after the animal is bred 
and drops its first calf. This costs the 
4-H member about $350, of which not 
more than $250 goes towards the cost 
of the heifer, and, if all goes well, gives 
him an inexpensive chance to enter the 
Angus breeding business as he grows 
older. The adult sponsors hope that 
at least one out of every ten youngsters 
who start will stick (so far they have 
all stuck!); Angus men seem to want 
more and more competition! Ash 
Grove has put up a trophy which is 
awarded to the young cattleman judged 
to have produced the best animal each 
year. 

As a member of the American Meat 
Board, Montgomery is frequently in 
the nation’s meat capital, Chicago, 
where he talks his favorite subject with 
the country’s leading exponents. He 
confesses that this country still does 
not grow enough beef to fill the ever- 
growing demand of the American con- 
sumer. A good percentage of our 


yearly diet of meat must be imported. 


Test tube babies 

Artificial insemination has become 
standard practice at Echo Falls Farms 
in Solebury. This is the reason why 
its reputed purchase last year of an 
interest in “Flying Willie," the former 
Reserve Grand Champion of America, 
was practical. Willie is able to pasture 
peacefully in Colorado, while producing 
offspring in Bucks County, thanks to 
the intervention of an elaborate series 
of scientific devices. In order to have 
some measure of control over purebred 
records, no calf that is born through 
absentee breeding may be registered 
with the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association unless his owner 
also owns at least a one-third interest 
in the bull. 

Among the interesting areas of an 
Angus farm like Lowell Birrell’s Echo 
Falls is the nursery. Warren Putman, 
the young, efficient manager of Penn- 
sylvania’s largest Angus farm, explained, 
that because purebred cows are so 
highly bred as meat producers, they 
are sometimes unable to supply suffi- 
cient milk for their calves. In such 
cases '"wet-nurses" are supplied in the 
form of milk-producing Guernseys and 
Holsteins. 

At Echo Falls these ‘‘nurses’’ are 
stanchioned in a shed and at feeding 
time the eager youngsters line up at one 
end of the shed, to be let in two or three 
at a time. Newly assigned feeders 
wander around rather pitifully until a 
knowing hand guides them to a suitable 
nurse. Since the cows are always put 
in the same stanchions, after a few 
weeks the adopted calf learns to make 
a bee-line for his nurse. By the time 
they are yearlings they are ready to 
graze with the rest of the herd on the 
meat-building grasses that grow on the 
rolling hillsides and pastures of Bucks 
County, shooting for the “ideal weight" 
of one thousand pounds when the end 
justifies the means. 


WHETHER IT BE A 


LEICA or a HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 


GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 


325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 


ST. 8-2925 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


Old Second St. Pike 


April, 1956 


Rt. 232, Richboro, Pa. 


SLIP COVER TIME 


Fabrics - see exciting color schemes 
now on display 


Fabrics - sold by the yard or slip 
covers made for you 


EL. 7-5461 Adj. to Spread Eagle Inn 


UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus giving full information, 
write to: 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 
MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without 
obligation, a free booklet on your United 
Science Fund. 
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Zohlman Nursing Home 


Special Diets & 24-Hour Nursing Care 


Trained Nurses 


For Chronic, Elderly & Convalescents 


Inspection 
Invited 


State 


Licensed 


Church Services Every Sunday 
Private & Semi-private Rooms 


Dorothea N. Berks R.N. 
Olive B. Zohlman R.N. 


Telephone: 
Keystone 6-5455 


108 S. Main St. Richlandtown, Pa. 


Photos for 
Checkerboard 


The Traveler will pay $2 each on 
publication for sharp, clear pho- 
tographs of people in action 
around the county or county 


people doing interesting things 
elsewhere. Glossy prints 5 x 7 
or larger returned only if accom- 
panied by stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Send to: Art Editor, 
Bucks County Traveler, 
75 Shewell Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 


colored 


AND A 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY : 


Decorator Burlap 


...for glamor on a budget 


. . an extremely versatile fabric with high 
fashion qualities for both clothing and 
decor. Its interesting surface texture and 
wide range of decorator colors adapt it to 
either modern or traditional home 
decoration and its easy workability and 
unusual economy contribute to its 
universal appeal. . . 


FREE! SWATCHES ON REQUEST 


HOUSE OF BURLAP 
Box 118 Dept.,C 
West Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


For Mothers’ Day 


Cut Flowers 
Corsages 
Potted Rose Bushes 
Spring & Garden Plants 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


OSbome 
5-1243 


PAINTING 


quality 
workmanship 
CARL HUBBARD 


DECORATING 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


HAVE Freon—12 11% ton York Compressor Green pore 
receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 
in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dog—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade Gallet e 938 B 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5621 


NEED a business woman to occupy ce room free, in 
exchange for some companionship at Ag y Lambertville, 
N. J. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5699 


WANTED pair of old colorful egg cups,—old mortar 
bowls & pestle,—wool grege. in gold, reds and browns, 
—apothecery jars. What d x re want 

VELER TRADE No. 5623 


MINOX CAMERA—Electronic flash unit with intensifier 
and battery pack. Like new. Will trade for amateur 
radio equipment, or what oo you. 


AVELER TRADE No. 5624 


HAVE Evinrude 4 cyl. outboard motor with recoil 
starter. Will trade for delivery truck — CA or panel, 
garden supplies, Neben s or what have y: 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5695 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5696 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a benc 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5697 


WANTED copy of General W. W. Davis’ History of 
Bucks County, 3 volumes. Will arrange suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5628 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will tade for old chair 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


VOTED Rm time ladies’ 
trade them for? 


pistols. What will you 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WILL TRADE copy of The Strange Bedfellow by Evelyn 
Berckman. What will you.) offer? 
AVELER TRADE No. 5631 


WHO HAS a smell zn pw) Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5639 


PLANS FOR HANDLOOM—$1.00, & other weaving 
notebooks. Robert Heartz, Eppins, : 


WANTED upright pone in cena ange for painting or 
sculpture lessons at the New ne Arts Workshop 
in summer. TRAVE LER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE L. C. Smith typewriter in good condition. 
What trade have you? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5634 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER RENTAL. New Hope. Walking distance of 
theater and shops. Delightfully landscaped and furnished 
brick carriage house on an: Street, circa 1824. Chosen 
for May Open House Day. Two bedrooms, modern bath 
and kitchen, outdoor patio and sundeck, stone bar. 
Formal garden with complete priva Available middle 
June through Labor Day. Utilities Panished. $160 per 
month. Box 391 New Hope, Pa 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


REAL ESTATE 


REPRODUCTION 
of the old log and stone construction. Full of interest and 
charm, beam ceilings, large f/p, plus real living on tree- 
shaded location, small creek. Large LR, DR, mod. Kit. 
9nd fir. 3 BR, bath. Full base. Oil ht. Garage. If you 
prefer the roominess of the older type home with the 
modern CT then this is it. Reduced for quick 


sale $15,500 
PARKE WETHERILL 
44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3508 


FOR SALE or lease on tourist highway, commercial 
building with office, showrooms, mod rtment, 
REALTOR 


workship. Aube location. WALSH 
Phone Buck 2 

FOR SALE—Apt. House (7) Apts. also private —— 
gara es, ae for rest home, $26,000.00. AMERICAN 
Bey Atty Dope . Wismer, 32 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. 


GOODS 


| WILL SEND you a real honest to goodness hand written 
explanation of what your stars say about you if you will 
send me the hour, day, month, year and place of birth 
with two dollars. Mee d is my avocation, and so 
you get at least four hours of my sincere consideration of 
your life. | repeat you will get not a mass produced 
horoscope, but a real individual one—written just for 
OU. loney back guarantee. Cee Pee, 20 Maple Ave., 
arrytown, IN 


ROCKING CHAIRS are wanted for Old Timers’ Day in 
Quakertown on June 23, 1956. IF you have any to give, 
send your name and address and they will be called for. 
If you have any you will loan for the day, notify the com- 


mittee now and they will arrange to get them next June. 
Old Timers Committee, P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


PIPE ORGAN bargain, 4% ft. wide & $ ft. high made by 
Durner Quakertown 1 Wooden Pipes % inch to 

2 ft. Mahogany & Cherry Case, electrified to play, 
$100. P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


One chest-on-chest, two three-drawer chests and an 
upholstered bedroom chair offered for sale to person 
who will take the lot for reasonable price. Call Wy- 
combe 5594. 7:30 to 8:30 a.m. only. 


ATTENTION MICE! Wonderful assortment of Swiss 
cheeses also other fine imported cheeses. Gourmet's 
Bazear. Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Pope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekl r $3.00. How 
about ronis asubscriber? Write me New Hope 


PATIO MAGIC Bring outdoors in with Ward's Sliding 
Glass Doors also-Jalousies and Louvre Doors in Birch and 
Mahogany. me install. Builder & Dealer Inquiries in- 
vited. Wards of Southampton. 804 Second St. Pike. 
ELmwood 7-1408, Windsor 5-1547. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, Great Valley Mill Products and 
for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowse is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ange «s Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & u 
Club. Now on exhibit and sale at 
See Traveler's Guide for hours. 


from Phila. Print 
illiam Penn Center. 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. lf you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue: 
Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 
Doylestown 9661. 

——————————— 

SERVICES 

———————————————— 
C RE UNT T 


PIANO TEACHER—Two vacant lesson periods available. 
Will teach in yo h 
E: Elizate th Custer. RD. ome ae 2-9507. 


CONTEMPORAIN & ANTIQUE PRINTS—if we don't 


have i what Pere A want, wwe. a be glad to d it 
cy: ally for you. ictu , 
9 Donsidson St, Doyle. Phos tor cise 


IS YOUR FAVORITE ree of i ching broken? It can be 
repaired ex even though it looks well nigh impossible! 

WENBURG, Fleecy Dale Road, Lumberville. 
Sugan 3481. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5042 


State licensed Dual controls 


WATER ANALYSIS eve 
SWIMMING POOL SERV! 


Harri 
Carverniile, Pa. CE 2336 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? P place, bici any time TRIAD 
can produce movies or you in color or black and white 
with sound! AD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 
New Hope, od 


WANTED—Secretary, intelligent, personable, short-hand 
and typing, good telephone voice, energetic and en- 
thusiastic for a job that is fun. Apply in writing to P. O. 
Box 532, Doylestown. 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 532, Doyles- 
town. 


CABINET WORK done by W. Roswell Scherer, Wy- 
combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
Capture the a of now for the future. Sittings (usually 
2 required) booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, Buckingham 
3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 


HUNTERDON _COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Flemington, 

publishes every Thursday several columns of public auction 

notices, antiques for sale, real estate listings. One 

camas finest weeklies. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 
à year. 


HORSEBACK RIDING in the ring or on the trail. Eng- 
lish or Western tack by the hour. Private or up 
instruction. " attention to children. rses 
and dogs boarded in modern stables and kennels. On 
Aquetong Rd. off Route 232. TIMBERLANE, New 
Hope 2207. 


STAMPS 
U. S. & Foreign 
SHELLY’S 


Book & Stationery Store 
513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 
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You'll marvel at the merchandise at Pomeroy's, 
at the vast assortments, the comforting choice of E a 
prices, the quality and taste completely attuned É 3i 
to this community. Here's how it's done: Ü 
we've staffed Pomeroy's, just as any big city 

department store is staffed, with its own corps of ; 
competent merchandising specialists. It's like { 
having an army of personal shoppers at your p 
command! And, because Pomeroy's is part of the 

giant Allied Stores family, a mere whisper 


from you alerts our representatives ‘round the 
world, brings you bicycles from Germany, 
woolens from Scotland, sun-togs from Miami, 
fashions from France, casuals from Capri, 
gifts from the Orient, bone-china from Britain. 
For you, from Pomeroy's, it's the best 

of everything... from everywhere! 
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twenty-five 
cents 
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may 
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first birthday 
for pomeroy’s 


if her patients 
could talk... 


remember the 
gallant 104th! 


new hope’s 
open house 


and many 
other features . 
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At the Set...or by Remote Control 


The amazing Philco Top Touch Tuning System 
is up top and up front where it's easiest to reach. 
No more groping for awkward tuning knobs. 
A touch turns the set on. A touch changes 
stations. À touch turns it off. It's all automatic 
—and only Philco has it! And for just $10 
Philco gives you the very last word in con- 
venience—automatic Remote Control. You can 
operate your new Philco from across the room. 
Just touch the handy little control center and 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC, 240 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA., KEystone 6-3700 


SHARON KAY RITCHIE "MISS AMERICA" 1956 


change stations without ever moving from your 
easy chair. Equally exciting is the new Philco 
Photo-Perfect picture . . . a miracle of television 
clarity . . . vivid, sharply-etched realism. See the 
exclusive Philco "Miss America" (Model 6126 
above), striking 24-inch console with Top 
Touch Tuning. Philco offers you a wider choice 
of decorator models than any other TV manu- 
facturer—styled and priced for every room, 
every budget. 


Prices and specifications subject to change witbout notice. 
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Buy only where you see 
this sign, for guaranteed 
Philco quality and service. 
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Bucks (ount 
TRAVELER 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


Bucks County’s monthly 
magazine of people, places, 
events — both present and 
past — published the first 
of every month at 75 Shewell 
Avenue in Doylestown, The 
County Seat 


Phone: Doylestown 2661 


ALAN MILLER 
Editor & Publisher 


ALFRED H. SINKS 
Managing Editor 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 

HAZEL M. GOVER 

CONSTANCE A. WARD 

LEE GARB 

HENRY FREKING 
Associate Editors 


ALEX STILLANO 
Art Director 


JOSEPH WOLFE 
Circulation Manager 


Subscription rates: 

One year $2.50 

Two years $4.25 
(Add $1.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the 
United States.) 
Single copies 25c, 
postage 5c extra. 


Editorial and Advertising 
deadlines the Ist of the 
month preceding date of 
publication. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Post Offices 
at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


May, 1956 


May 1956 Volume VII No. 8 
in this issue 
features 
16 New HoPE's OPEN HOUSE Cynthia Ann Baker 
19 BLACKSMITH SHOP Janet Smith 
20 | REMEMBER THE GALLANT 104TH Sara Maynard Clark 
22 ASCENSION DAY Walter E. Baum 
23 Ir HER PATIENTS COULD TALK... Hazel M. Gover 
24 First BIRTHDAY FOR POMEROY’S Lee Garb 
26 RAILROADIN’ MAN Paul Marsh 
27 LADY TRAVELER THROUGH BUCKS Rachel de Rosset 
29 A SHELF FOR WHITMAN Alan McDonald 
43 | BOOMDOGGILE ON THE DELAWARE 
departments 
2 IN THE MAIL Box 
4 WHERE To Go IN THE CoUNTY 
7 COUNTY FARE 
11 County DorNGS THIS MONTH 
13 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
14 Turis Is Bucks COUNTY 
30 In THE Doc HOUSE 
32 OLD TRAVELER 
34 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 
37 Bucks County ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
38 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 
45 HOME OF THE MONTH 
46 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 


cover picture 


This month’s cover drawing by talented Bucks County artist Jerry Callahan 
shows our friends and neighbors of the County engaged in the multiple ac- 


tivities of this busy season. Of course, there are so many things to do at 
any season hereabouts that Jerry couldn’t give us more than a sampling, 
but we hope you'll like it as much as we do, 


wp "Toute 


OW Oe Ua DT. — ME. 


Distributors for 


Mt JN, PAINTS 


Artists Supplies 
Storm Doors & Windows 


Bucks County E aint A 


In DOYLESTOWN 
34 West State Street 
Phone Doylestown 3143 


In SOUTHAMPTON 
Second Street Pike 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 
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The Country Branch 
of 
The Original 
LENNOX SHOP 
at Hewlett, L. I. 
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Located on Route 202 
3 miles north of 
Lambertville, N. J. 
and New Hope, Pa. 
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Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


. 
BRISTOL 
e 200 Radcliffe St. 


: YARDLEY 
* 10S. Main St. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK © Kono eins Center 


* SOUTHAMPTON 
t Second Street Pike 
» MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at 
* Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MAILBOX 


Dear Sirs: 

Living so close to Bucks County, 
the TRAVELER means a lot to me. 
After seeing the cover painting of the 
Uhlerstown Bridge I went over to 
Uhlerstown to admire it all over again. 
My only criticism of your fine magazine 
is that there isn't half enough of it. I 
am sure anyone who sees the TRAV- 
ELER will not be without future issues. 

Mrs. R. Saxton Brown 
R.D. 2, Flemington, N. J. 


Dear Betty Reid: 


I read with great interest the story of 
Springtown but was sorry not to find 
some mention of the late Reverend 
O. H. Melchior. He was my beloved 
father's minister and came to visit us 
over here in New Jersey. My very 
best wishes to you. 

Marjorie P. Foose 
Finesville, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Brugger: 


I note in the TRAVELER that you 
mention the Playhouse having been a 
run-down grist mill. My mother who 
is eighty-four keeps wondering who the 
owner was before it was sold to the 
Playhouse. 

Mary Walton White 

R.D. Ivyland, Pa. 
(The last owner of the grist mill which 
became the Playhouse was the late Lewis 
Brown—Ed.) 


Dear Sir: 


I just want to tell you how much I 
and my husband enjoy the Bucks 
County Traveler. My husband who has 
never been to the United States, tells 
me it makes him want to visit your 
country. For myself, it brings back to 
me very many happy memories of the 
time I spent in Bucks County. 

Unfortunately our Traveler is being 
sent to 29 and not 39 Flood Street and 
I fear, that soon, these other people will 
be keeping the Traveler. Would you 
be kind enough to see this is put right 
as I don’t want to miss a single issue. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Crowdy 
London 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


ae ee & Cos Shop 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 


MECHANIC ST. — NEW HOPE 


PHONE 2811 


Select your PHARMACY 
as carefully as you do 
your PHYSICIAN 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


100 
New 
Cars to 
Choose 
From 
at 


Harsison 


Oldsmobile 


Route One 
Morrisville 
CY 5-5006 
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Dear Sir: 

Recently I was able to visit Doyles- 
town, the former home of my grand- 
father and many of his relatives. Your 
magazine is very interesting to me even 
though I never lived there. 

Richard M. Lyman III 
Oakland, California 


Gentlemen: 

Mr. Michael F. Walsh of New Hope 
sent us some information about real 
estate in your area and included the 
November issue of your very fine maga- 
zine. While our hopes of moving have 
been rudely dashed, at least for the 
present, we feel we must have the 
TRAVELER coming regularly. 

Mrs. Milton G. Schoff 
Walworth, Wisconsin 


Sirs: 

I am delighted that I am to receive 
the next twelve issues of the TRAV- 
ELER. Will you please note my cor- 
rect address as I want to be sure not to 
miss a single copy. 

Margaret Arnold 
Princeton, N.J. 


Gentlemen: 
...Maybe I inherited some liking for 
Bucks County from my grandfather, 
Robert Orfe, who was born there and 
served in the Civil War. We picked up 
your magazine at a nice little restaurant 
along the river. 
George Louis Orfe, Sr. 
Riverside, New Jersey 
e e 


Dear Editor: 

As an old Bucks Countian but a new 
"Traveler," I was very pleased with my 
second copy to read the article “‘Spring- 
town" in the January issue. Most of 
my childhood vacations were spent on 
my grandfather’s farm,—Hon. H. S. 
Funk. ... All chores are forgotten the 
day my magazine arrives until I have 
at least glanced through in anticipation 
of the good things it contains. 

Susan C. Frampton 
Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

I have lived in Upper Makefield 
township for eighty-two years and know 
all of the old houses near Jericho Moun- 
tain to which you referred in your 
article, "Houses That Knew Wash- 
ington.” 

General Greene was at the Merrick 
house which is now owned by Dr. 
Baldi and Knox stayed at the Chapman 
house whose owner now is Henry 
Chapin. 

Sincerely, 
Bas: 
New Hope 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 
Specializing in: 

Proctology 

Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 

Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


JUDI OUS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


STAMPS 
U. S. & Foreign 


SHELLY’S 


Book & Stationery Store 
513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 9ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


PAINTING-SCULPTURE-JEWELRY 


on display 
Louise Pershing's River Gallery 
Waterloo St. New Hope, Pa. 
Daily 9 to 5 or by appointment 
May 12 through May 97 
Phone New Hope 2557 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


16 pc. starter set 
arzberg white 
usually $93.90 


DURING MAY $17.50 

Write or phone 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 


4. 


"n 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts, Doylestown. A 
treasurehouse for anyone interested in the 
past of this area. Collection entitled 
“Tools of the Nation Makers” is greatest 
of its kind in the world. Museum building 
which adjoins the headquarters of the 
Bucks County Historical Society is an 
architectural curiosity of first rank. De- 
signed by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) it is a modern, monolithic 
reproduction of a medieval castle in 
poured concrete. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays | to 5. The Historical Library 
—On the ground floor, Museum building. 
The dernier cri for anyone investigating 
history of this area. Open 9 to 12 and 
l to 5. Closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open weekdays | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
d Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1850 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol four hours 
later, greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931 but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington's Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church Leutze's famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
except Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting. features of this area: burial 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE COUNTY 


a 


ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open Saturday and Sun- 
day | to 5 p.m. or by appointment (call 
HYatt 3-5537); wildflower preserve along 
slope of Bowman’s Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 

constructed home and gardens of William 

Penn. On the river between Morrisville 

and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 

Tu admission, 50 cents, children under 
, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. In 
1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. e of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 
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Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


ROCKING HORSE 


This age old toy has never lost its appeal. 
Sturdy plastic horse on legs and rockers 
of ponderosa pine. Colorful and bright. 


FOSTER’S 


Goodyear Store 
137 - 139 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


HAGEY’S BUS SERVICE 


Chartered sight-seeing tours 
North Eastern United States 
Special summer tour to Florida 


$120. 
Franconia, Pa. Ph: Souderton 3-4381 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Instruction - Boarding 
Children's mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 


WITH WEBER 
“fin TACKLE 


S Res -- The Limit’ fishing thrill 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


FISHING TACKLE 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


DAVE'S SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


9 West Court Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4414 
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county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
beautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther’s Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by “Queen 
Esther," whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave. Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personally 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a walk 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 

The Second “walk” conducted by Penn's 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run." 
Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 412, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world's largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Forest Park—North of Route 202 near 
Chalfont. Boating and swimming. Min- 
iature railroad. Carousel. Other rides. 
Refreshments. Has 1800 picnic tables. 
Oldest amusement park in state. Open 


May 15th through Labor Day. 
Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township 


Continued next page 


15 W. 
Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone: 
3209 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 


Marland C. Grance 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fairgrounds — Doylestown 
Doylestown 9388 


Make ART Part of Your | 
Faerie 
NEW HOPE FINE 
ARTS WORKSHOP 


season: June 24 to Sept. 3 
PAINTING — SCULPTURE 


nationally known art staff 


Work creatively in picturesque, 85 acre Bucks County, 
farm. Beginners, advance artists and professionals ac- 
commodated as resident or day students. 
write for descriptive brochure 
Mrs. Dorothy Barenkopf 
413 Glen Echo Rd., Phila. 19, Pa. 


hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with 
free picnic tables and children's play- 
ground; swimming pool, bowling alley 
and other food and amusement concessions, 
No admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 

Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek¥west¥of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Barge Trips—Pete Paxsuzzo's mule drawn 
barges recreate a part of the old barge 
route along the canal. Scheduled ex- 
cursion trips Weds. noon, Sat. and Sun. 
noon and 6:00 p.m. No reservations. 
Leave from Am. Legion Grounds, New 
Hope. Private parties by appointment. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, 
Carversville, Sugan 5201. The County’s 
only pay-as-you-go game bird preserve. 
Hunting from October | to February 29. 
Pheasants, ducks chukker partridge. Open 
every day except Sunday. Special non- 
resident licenses for out-of-town guests. 
No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hireby the hour. Western tack. 
Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 


Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 4651. English tack. Private 


instruction. Boarding. 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, 
Quakertown 335-J-1. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday and 
Saturday from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
Lavender Hall 


Waterfall for a party... 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999, Open even- 
ings 8 to II p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to II p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to II p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occas- 


. ionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. toll p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 


modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillerest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
toll pm Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 
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OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 
Route 532 above Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WoOrth 8-3888 


THEATERS 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 


Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 
Upper Bucks 
Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 
Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 


Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI1-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


AIRPORTS 


F—fuel available; number indicates octane 
M —mechanics on duty 
I—instructors available 
C—charter & freight service. 
R—restaurant 

G—Goot. approved instruction 
H—hangar space available 
U—+radio (Unicom, 122-8 freg.) 


T—air taxi 


Morrisville Airport—Cypress 5-7734 Alt 
Da ud Sod: EW 2200 ft.; F 80, H, R, 


3-M Airport, Bristol— Windsor 5-5100 


Alt. 35 ft.; Hardsurface: NS 3950 ft., 
CRT ie ft; F, 80,90, 100, M,I,C,T,- 
,U 


Warrington Airport, Doylestown—Doy 
7192 Alt. 385 ft.; Sod: SE-NW 3000 ft., 
NE-SW 1400 ft.; F 80 to 87, H.M.I.C.R 


Buehl Field, Eddington—Cornwallis 0383 
Alt. 104 ft.; Sod: NE-SW 2400 ft., NS 
2500 ft., EW 2200 ft.; F 80,90, H, M,I,C, 
TEGUR 


Old Star Airport, Langhorn—Windsor 
5-4700 Alt. 180 ft.; Sod: NW-SE 2400 
ft, EW 2300 fè; F 80,H,M,I,C,T,R,24- 


hr. tel service. 


Quakertown Airport—Keystone 6-9877 
Alt. 520 ft.; Sod: NS 1750 ft., EW 1750 
ft.; F 80,H,I,C, air photography. 
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Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Zlauuena à 
your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


: = E LAMBERTVILLE, Ws 
e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
e OUTDOOR GARDEN 


e GUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms, Bar and Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do not live up to your expec- 
tations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 
*- Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks*—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
| m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 


Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 
pies. Plenty of rom. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 
Kintnersville and  Riegelsville. Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 
good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts 611 and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 
"Workingman's Bar" serves 10 oz. mug 
of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q. Closes bet. midnight and 2 a.m. 


depending on customers. 


Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Haney’s on the Hill— mi. off Rt. 32 
at Upper Black Eddy. Finest steaks and 
seafood. Bucks County's newest cocktail 
lounge. Try the deviled crab. Open 7 
days II a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 
Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Dining room open for banquets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 


Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Their slogan, ‘‘A Good Meal at Any Time,” 
is lived up to. Bar. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. Open every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks, snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 

Continued on next page 


The 
Os le t ( 
Soylestown 


has lots of old friends. 


In the few days 

we ve been here 

we ve met many of them. 
If you haven't 

been in yet, 

won't you stop by 

to say hello? 

We'll be glad to see you. 


Milton & Toddy Mustin 
ii 


Where 202 meets 611— 


the crossroads of Bucks County 


MILL GATE 
Restaurant 


SO. PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Plantation Room 
open for 
Banquets & Parties 


Your Host 


ZG, Y, Scheidemantel 


CYpress 5-5002 


HEN’S 


Famous Sea Food House 
featuring 


seafood 


steaks chops 
Open Sunday 


catering to parties 
Now on 309 four miles above 
202. Three miles So. of 113 


PHONE LExington 2-9992 
——— — R9] 
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welcoming you 
to the 


Bucks County 


PLAYHOUSE 


INN 
New Hope 


Stuart Ross and Jean Loper 
at the pianos 
Dancing Friday & Saturday Evenings 


Open Saturday Nights 
until 1 a.m. (DST) 
Seven Days a Week 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 
NEW HOPE 2035 


——— — — 
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Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Doylestown. Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. Famous for country 


food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. 18th century atmos- 


phere. Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Jack Travers 
at the piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Re-opens on 
March 17. Good food, especially cozy for 
late snacks. Bar. 


The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleas- 
ant. L-D—specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
'n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 


Canal House—By the Canal on Me- 
chanic Street in New Hope. Look for 
chef's surprise specialties. (Kitchen open 
until | a.m.) Listen to pulsing music of 
Jerry Robbins Trio. Curt Weiler at the 
piano in Canal Room. Occasional sur- 
prise weekend treats by visiting girl 
vocalists. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 


Open fire on chilly spring nights when 
rain-drops make splashes on the canal. 
Food temptingly served. Atmosphere 
conducive to chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn—Odette Myrtil as the 
hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian’s 
food. Dancing weekends to Jean Loper 
combo. Jean and Stuart Ross at the bar 
pianos during week. 


River House—S, River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington’s Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 
mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Road, near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Circle B Restaurant—Rt. 611 at 
Neshaminy. Hot dogs, steak sandwiches. 
Featuring a Super-burger. 


Mel’s Steak House—Closed Tuesdays. 
Ney Plaza off Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. Breakfast, coffee, snacks—no 
dinner. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**—Mechanic 


Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can’t resist. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird’s Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 
Charlie Parker, famed exponent of con- 

Continued on next page 


"something old 
something new 
something borrowed 
something blue... ”’ 


introducing 
the pied piper room 
of the 


PIPERSVILLE INN 


Rts. 413 and old 611 Pipersville 


Reservations: Plumsteadville 440 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 
A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon "til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 


Open Every Day 
Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


pldiet. o, 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 
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New Hope 2574 


DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphio 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 


Catering te Parties 


Spring Has Arrived 
We are looking forward 
to your arrival for 


LUNCHEON DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


Telephone: HYatt 3-6677 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


“Don’t Pass 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


Outdoor Terrace Opens 
in May 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 


) May, 1956 


temporary jazz. 


Snacks—dinner if you 
ike. 


The Homestead Restaurant of Lavender 
Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Fine home-cooked 
dishes served in a setting of Colonial ele- 
gance. Buffet luncheons. Bar. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 
and 413, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn*—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 
place to meet your neighbors. Bar. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611, 
Warrington. L-D. Reasonable for ex- 
cellent food. Large parties enjoy atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—rea- 
sonable prices with all day service for 
meals or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 


Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. — L-D. 

Prime ribs of beef. "'Jug-in-Wall" where 

people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 

none when Mother needs a vacation. 
ar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W. State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 


good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens. 
Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 


Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown's favorite 
places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn—Closed at present. 
Announcement later. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—61| north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro. L except Sat. D. Comfortable 
roadside farmhouse featuring fine Con- 
tinental cuisine, scampi a specialty and 
particular pride of host Bill Dino. You'll 
also like the cozy bar. 


V T ge 


Cuttalossa Inn*—River Road, Lumber- 
ville. L-D. Excellent king crab, roast 
beef, Cornish hen. Host Eddie Colligan 
presides at the bar. 
Logan Inn*—New Hope. You can tell 
it's Spring because they're open here 
again. Solid comfort, good food, moder- 
ately priced. One of New Hope's favorite 
meeting places for residents and visitors 
alike. Bar. 

Continued next page 
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In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


y= 


River's Edge 
AS Dining on the Delaware = 


mR Lambertville, New Jersey 
A i At the Bridge 
3 p, 4 -Block Off Rt. 202 
LUNCHEON 12-2 
DINNER 5-10 _ 
Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Supper 11-12:30 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we can. 

Send for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. We 
have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


Purueyors 
of 
Fine Foods 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 
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LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 

way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 

ed wife a break and eat here for good food. 
ar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn's Manor. Bar. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 


of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 
cake delightful. 
Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 


$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Landy's—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties— night deliveries. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy's, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good 
service, excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Route 
| at Oxford Valley. Good service for 


quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. Open every 
our of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 


No. 2—U.S. 13 Bristol. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. Open every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Cahill's—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the best place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 
host Gerry Cahill you read it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N. J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N.J. D only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, also lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here's the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 


GET YOUR COPY OF... 


THE JUNE. FETE 


ae a: 
HELPS YOU 


Preserve Traditions 
of Gracious Living 


HELPS 
Abington Hospital 
Give much needed Service 


Buy One At The June Fete or 
Order from June Fete Office 


ABINGTON HOSPITAL 


Abington, Pa. TUrner 4-8925 
Price $2.50 
a 
HERB 


LEATHERMAN’S MARKET 


Meats - 


Groceries - 


Produce 


68 S. MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN PA. 
PHONE 4205 


SINCE GO’ R 4 KE 
1922 CREAM 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 


Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 
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COUNTY DOINGS 


THIS MONTH 


EVENTS 


National Correct Posture Week—May 
1-7. Throw those shoulders back! 


Business-Industrv-Education Day— 
May 2, 9:00 a.m. Wm. Penn Junior High 


School,¥ Fairless Hills, Conference. 


Bucks County Symphony—May 2, 
William Tennent High School soloist 
Joseph Plon. May 8, Quakertown High 
School. 


Langhorne Art Association—10th An- 
nual Arts & Crafts Exhibit—May 2-6, 
Langhorne Community House. Con- 
ad tours arranged by calling SK 
7-2601. 


William Penn Center Junior Work 
Camp Committee Meeting—May 3, 
8 p.m. William Penn Center, Fallsington. 


Lower Bucks County Hospital Fashion 
Show—May 3, | p.m. Lit Brothers, 
Castor Ave. & Cottman St. 


New Hope Fine Arts Workshop—May 3- 


June 21, Painting and sculpture classes. 


Bucks County Historical Society— 
May 5, 10 a.m. Business Meeting 2 p.m. 
Program 75th Annual Meeting. Paper on 
history of Society and life of Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer. 


Bucks County Playhouse—May 5-19, 
“The Solid Gold Cadillac" with Billie 
Burke. May 21-26, "Anastasia". May 
28- June 2, “The Rainmaker”. New Hope. 


Levittown Emergency Squad Auxiliary 
—May 7, 8:30 p.m. Faith Reformed 
Church, Levittown. Organization Meet- 
ing. 

Bucks County Girl Scout Council— 
May 9, 6:30 p.m. Annual Dinner, V.F.W. 
Lodge, Rt. 309 near Sellersville. May 14, 
l0 a.m. Bd. of Dir. Meeting, Doylestown 
Hdaq. 

American Legion Auxiliary Card 
Party—May 12, Memorial Gym, New 
Hope. 

Model Airplane Meet—May 12, 2-5 p.m. 
and May 13, 10-5 p.m. Airplane Council, 
Chicken Foot Rd., Fairless Hills. 


Trevose Horticultural Society—May 
15, 8 p.m. Monthly meeting, Community 
House, Trevose. 


Bucks County Chapter of Craftsmen 
Guild—May 17, 8 p.m. Meeting Speaker 
Joseph McArthur. Swartzlander Bldg., 
Doylestown. 

Bucks County Philatelic Society—May 
18, 8 p.m. Monthly meeting. Over Post 
Office, Langhorne. 


Solebury School—May 19, 8:30 p.m. 
Helen Hayes in Shakespeare Workshop 
Production of "Lovers, Villains and Fools". 


Annual Spring Festival of Wrights- 
town-Wycombe P.T.A.—May 19, 1-5 
p.m. Friends Meeting House, Wrights- 
town, Pa. 
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Delaware Valley Fellowship Choir— 
May 20, 3 p.m. William Penn Junior 
High School, Fairless Hills. Soloist Earl 


Robinson. 


Bucks County Choir—May 20, 3 p.m. 
Salem Reformed Church, Doylestown. 
May 26, 8 p.m. Community Bldg., New 
Hope. 


D.A.R.—May 21, 2 p.m. Meeting and 
election of officers at home of Mrs. R. Carr 
Trumbull, Plumsteadville. 


Bedminster P.T.G.—May 26, | p.m. 
Pet Show. Dublin Carnival Grounds. 


Turnpike Bridge—May 30. Opening 
across Delaware at Edgely. 


Abington Hospital’s June Fete—June 
2, All day and evening at "Justa Farm" 
Rt. 232 (2nd Street Pike) just beyond 
County Line Rd. Big carnival with all 
kinds of entertainment for all ages, in- 
cluding a horse show. Benefit Abington 
Hospital. 


Bucks County Photographic Society— 
June 6, 8 p.m. Monthly meeting Memorial 
Gym, New Hope. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


May 2—Estate of Louis L. Miller, 190 N. 
Middaugh St., Summerville, N. J. House- 
hold goods, antiques, S. Willard grand- 
father clock circa 1790. 1 p.m. Herbert 
Van Pelt, Auct. Flemington 901-R-12. 


May 5—For Haycock Township, 2 school 
houses 12:00 Noon. Henry Hottel, Auct. 
Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


For Rook by court order, 114 story 
frame bungalow, Ivyland. 2 p.m. 
Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. Doyles- 
town 4072. 


Estate of Herbert E. Poulson & Nelly 
G. Poulson, household goods, antiques 
(Coin collection at 4 p.m.) Hillside Ave., 
Bedminister, N. J. | p.m. Herbert Van 
Pelt, Auct. Flemington 901-R-12. 


May 12—Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. 
Unusual old glass and paperweights. Dis- 
play day before. 10:30 a.m. Frank 
Kolbe, Auct. Sugan 2122. 


For Bessie H. Kenyon mod. furn., tools, 
antiques, 133 W. End Ave., Summerville, 
N. J. | p.m. Herbert Van Pelt, Auct. 
Flemington 901-R-12. 


Estate of Erwin M. Overholt 8 homes, 
antiques, household goods, refrig. 194 
N. Main St., Doylestown. 10 a.m. E. 
Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. Doyles- 
town 4072. 


For John Langrees, household Beis. 
Applebachsville, Noon. Henry Hottel, 
Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


May 16—Trading Post—same as May 12. 


May 19—For Eugene Troxel, household 
goods, antiques, real estate, bet. Brick 
Tavern and Zion Hill, Noon. Henry 
Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


May 29—Haring’s Warehouse. Lawn 
furniture and general assortment of new 


goods. 6:30 p.m. Silverdale. 


June 2—For Mrs. Raymond Lowenburg, 
antiques, furniture, appliances. Fleecy- 
dale Rd. bet. Carversville & Lumberville. 
11:30 a.m. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


WHETHER IT BE A 
LEICA or a HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 
325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. ST. 8-2925 


AUCTIONEERS 
SIGN OF SERVICE 


40 Years Experience 
In Bucks County 
Phone 4072 


REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY 


E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS 
81 S. CLINTON ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA 


COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


Imported recordings on 33 1/3 lp 
€ Moliere: "Les Femmes Savantes” $9.96 
€ La Fontaine: "Les Fables d'A esop'' $4.98 


edward callanan's 


new hope 


The 


Delaware Bookshop 
And Art Gallery 


Books, Art, Music, 
Greeting Cards and 


FERRY ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 2452 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 
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WRITE FOR THE 


FACTS ABOUT... FLOWER VASES 


BIRD FIGURES 


DINNERWARE 


Founded 1928 


Wellington Fund is a profes- 
sionally managed Mutual In- NE 

vestment Fund seeking IN- POTTERY 
COME and opportunity for 


possible PROFITS and 
LONG-TERM GROWTH. 


Flemington, New Jersey 


Through a diversified and bal- 
anced investment program in UNUSUAL. E. 
one common stock certificate, 
Wellington gives you a share 
in the ownership of about. . . 


g FURNITURE 
A 
E ACCESSORIES 


300 BONDS, PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCKS 
IN MANY DIFFERENT 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


For your free copy of the 
Wellington Prospectus, 
use coupon below. 


Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. Porter saos « Yeager 


Ralph l. Raynor THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 
CONTRACTOR Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Road Building PE 
3b. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. Grading Drainage Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


SoU Esl Private and Industrial 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investment Securities Parking Areas HA. owand S. Ellis 


90 EAST STATE ST. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. DOYLE. 3871 WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Carmen C. Colman, Mgr. Willow Grove 2111 Sweetbrier 2891 


MEMBER 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


51 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4559 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHOJ Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Straw Skirts & Fashion Accessories from ITALY 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a 
free copy of the Wellington Pros- 


Cabin Run Farm Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 


DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 
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LAST weekend the citizens of Yardley 

and Lower Makefield Township 
committed an act of gratuitous and 
unmotivated friendship that warrants 
congratulation and a moment's thought. 
Under the chairmanship of Paul Comly 
French, a man of great genial bounce, 
the community extended an invitation 
to some eighty members of the United 
Nations Secretariat and residents of 
International House in Philadelphia to 
come and spend a weekend with them 
here in their homes. There was no 
planned, highly organized attempt to 
shepherd groups around monuments or 
landmarks, no effort to propagandize 
anyone or sell anything; each host met 
and entertained his guests in his own 
way, and then the group met at luncheon 
on Sunday. About fifty-five of the 
invitees were able to make it, and from 
all accounts enjoyed themselves very 
much. 


We wish it were possible to have had 
every reader, in the County and out, 
in the dining-room of the Pennsbury 
High School that Sunday, to feel at 
first hand the powerful impact of pure 
goodwill. The visitors were no repre- 
sentatives of nations here at the tables, 
beside us at morning services, or having 
a convivial beer and telling stories on a 
Saturday night; -they were simply 
people like ourselves, from India, 
Russia, England or Germany, people 
with arms and legs and faces and hearts 
like ours, people perhaps as much at a 
loss to understand and as anxious to 
resolve the strange and illogical tensions 
and troubles of the world we all live in. 
We are happy to suggest that there is 
no more categorical rejection of supposed 
differences between nations than the 
man from a foreign land who sits at 
ease in your living-room and plays with 
your children, and we wish there were 
words to thank our Lower Makefield 
neighbors for providing such vivid and 
telling proof of our universal community. 


LAST September we decried the 

unfortunate trend of treating hurri- 
canes with overfamiliarity by tacking 
girls’ names onto them. Having made 
our comment, we assumed that this 
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would put an end to the matter, but the 
other morning on the radio Amos Kirby, 
the farmer's friend, who gets up with 
the birds, startled us with the announce- 
ment that the Weather Bureau had 
just released its new list of names for 
hurricanes of 1956 if, as and when they 
arrive. Here's the same old nonsense 
again, open arms and a fond welcome 
for all the girls from Anna to Zenda; 
happy day, Flossie and Sadie, hi there 
Ethel and Paula! And if New Hope is 
fortunate enough to withstand fourteen 
gales, residents may take faint local 
pride in the fact that the fifteenth 
howler is named after a home-town 
girl—Odette, who kicks up quite a 
storm in her own right. 


DESPITE the assumption that most 

of our readers probably got as bad 
an overdose of the Kelly-Grimaldi 
nuptials as we did, the fact that the 
first American ascendant to a foreign 
throne is an alumna of the Bucks 
County Playhouse (which happily re- 
opens this month, with or without her) 
makes mention of the event almost 
mandatory here, sort of a social note 
about localites abroad. 


Our American Cinderella, the self- 
made daughter of a self-made man, the 
girl who made Monaco nearly as much 
of a household word as Duz or Bab-o, 
has come bravely through the Satur- 
nalia. Through pageantry combining 
all the gay tizzy of a fashion-show, 
wrestling-match, dance marathon, three- 
ring circus and Ladies' Auxiliary Sunday 
supper, her only word of complaint was 
a faint whimper once that her feet hurt; 
now she is monarch of all she surveys 
in a realm one-fourth as large as Echo 
Falls Farm in Solebury, ruler and 
mistress over one-third as many sub- 
jects as the superintendent of the Fair- 
less Works, adored bride and faithful 
follower of a little man nearly as big as 
Tom Dewey. 

For us a slight shadow of suspicion 
was thrown over the tone of the entire 
proceedings when we noted that one of 
the guests of honor was the great fat 
Farouk, the royal rake of Egypt, who 
was last seen fleeing ignominiously from 


a palace full of pornographic delights. 
To do them justice, we have our own 
theory about how the young couple 
invited this one. We can envision the 
huddle over the invitation list in a 


small drawing-room in the palace. 
Grace: "Darling, must we have that 
great oaf?” Rainier: "Well, after all, 


sweet, he really is an awfully good 
customer at the Casino." Royalty, 
too, has its business obligations. 


And now, godspeed and all hail to the 
princely young couple as they set sail 
in the royal yacht. Fade out, showing 
Her Highness greenly over the rail in 
the heaving Mediterranean, His High- 
ness clapping his hands in a royal com- 
mand to bring the Mother Sills'—and 
one for us, please, too! Music, house 
lights up, everybody put on your coats 
and go home. 


MANY people are inclined to view the 

pastoral charm of the center and 
upper County as one of the last re- 
maining refuges from industrialization 
of neighboring areas, and fight tooth 
and nail any encroachment of the 
present on the domain of the past. 
Bensalem Township, in the south end 
of the County, however, lives almost 
within reach of the tentacles of sprawl- 
ing Philadelphia, and has a greater need 
to arrive at some kind of compromise 
with today. We found a unique and 
graceful combination of the past and 
the present with no loss of dignity to 
either period or the combiner: the 
Red Lion Inn in Andalusia has a cig- 
arette-vending machine that dispenses 
Sweet Caporals! 


JUST so it doesn’t take anybody by 
surprise, we thought we’d mention 
that the United Community Fund 
Drive scheduled for October is in the 
planning stages now. Dimes, quarters, 
or dollar bills put aside on a regular 
weekly basis now could add up by 
October to a tidy and painless contri- 
bution to the only effective way of 
handling all our community welfare 
needs. Why not put an old cigar-box 

or piggy-bank to work today? 
—A.M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


The soft whisper of the water 
breaking before the bow 

of the old barge, 

the high, sweet rhythm 

` of the mule bell, 

golden sunlight 

distilled upon a quiet scene, 

the long blast of the boatman’s horn 
calling the lock-keeper; 

such was Spring along the canal 
a quarter-century ago. 

The great gates 

of the Smithtown lock 

no longer open to gliding barges, 
the rocking chair is long since 
gone from the lock-keeper’s house, 
but the canal still wends 

its way down the County. 

This nostalgic scene was 


recorded by Sara Maynard Clark 
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NEW HOPE’S 


OPEN HOUSE 


by Cynthia Ann Baker 


EW HOPE nearly drowned last August when the 
flooded Delaware overspread the valley. People 
wrung their hands and cried "It will never be the same 
again!” On Saturday, May 12th—Open House Day—visitors 
will be amazed at the speed of the town’s recovery. No more 
mud, rubble or debris—just an occasional wall marred by a 
dark, horizontal line showing the high water mark! 
Residents of New Hope and surrounding Solebury Town- 
ship cherish their privacy as much as anyone. But on one 
day a year—Open House Day—they open their homes and 
some of their public institutions to let the curious get a 
close-up of how the "other half" lives. All you need is a 
bump of curiosity and a two dollar ticket. You can get 
tickets in advance at the Tony Sarg Shop and the New Hope 
Craft Shop. On Open House Day itself you'll find them on 
sale at a booth near the Solebury Bank (intersection of 
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After visiting in the village, 
Follow numbers on the map. 


Typical, unspoiled country home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
P. Satterthwaite located at number four on map below. 


Routes 202 and 32) or at any of the homes which have been 
opened for the day. 

Revenue from the sale of tickets goes to the New Hope 
Public Health Nursing Association which pays for the full 
time services of a public health nurse who acts as school 
nurse, and as visiting nurse for New Hope, Solebury and 
Brownsberg. A map given out with the tickets helps you 
find your way from one stop to the next, or you can use the 
one published with this article. 

This year there are four homes you can visit in the village 
itself. Dr. John Flood’s house is on Main Street, quite close to 
the crossroads. Look at the lovely iron work which decorates 
the porch. Built in 1765, the Flood house was here when 
New Hope was a thriving mill town. It saw George and 
Martha Washington drive past. 

Dr. and Mrs. Flood have been hosts many times since the 
first Open House Day in 1940. They 
look forward each year to showing 
their rare American antiques in their 
authentic setting. They have a 
splendid collection of Meissen ware. 
Men have been working on the house 
all winter to repair the extensive 
flood damage and have the house 
fully restored in time for Open House 
Day. 

If you have found a place to park 
you might as well keep on walking 
down South Main Street until you 
come to the home of Henry Jones. 
You've probably seen him on tele- 
vision. He was also a hit in “Seed” 
and in “The Solid Gold Cadillac" on 
the Broadway stage. His house is 
over a hundred years old and typical 
of the middle 19th Century. The 
large living room hung with Henry's 
fine collection of paintings shows 
what can be done when two small 
rooms are made into one. The 
indoor garden will be an inspiration 
if you would rather cut your own 
flowers in the winter than buy them 
from the florist. Upstairs the bed- 
room is furnished with American 
Primitives. 

Saunter back to Mechanic Street. 
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INFORMATION 


Don’t hurry, you have loads of time. Keep to the left, peek 
in the alluring shops on both sides of the street, until you 
come to the “pink house" owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley 
McCormick, owners of the Gourmet Shop. Here is another 
example of what can be done with a narrow old house with its 
chin practically on the sidewalk. The living room is white 
with warm green trim. Mrs. McCormick went to a lot of 
trouble to get the exact shade of paint for the trim. When 
ready to repaint, she found her son had carried the paint 
away with him on a vacation. She had left it in the back of 
the stationwagon. 


Unruffled, she shrugged, ‘‘Oh, he’ll be back some day and 
the trim will still be here." The antiques seem to be right 
at home here and the bedrooms are especially attractive, so 
up the stairs you go. The four-poster beds will make you 
wish you hadn't been so hasty in selling your grandfather's 
furniture to the second-hand man. 


Mrs. McCormick has solved the redecorating problem. 
She keeps the same color scheme always. Whenever she has 
a chair covered, she buys sufficient material to do it three 
times, and stores the extra material until needed. 

Keep going up the street, cross over the canal bridge. 
Pause a moment to visualize the gay barge parties drawn by 
a team of mules which will be passing here later in summer. 
Turn right over another bridge and then left on Ferry Street 
until you come to the brick house owned by Jock Francine. 

This was once a carriage house and barn for over a century 
of country doctors who lived across the street. The most 
interesting feature of Jock’s house is the garden treatment. 


Here is a real terraced garden with 
each level joined by stone stairs and 
planted with flowers and shrubbery. 

The upper level consists of a 
roofed patio, is the ideal place for 
lounging on hot summer afternoons. 

Men will enjoy this house for it 
belongs to a man who spends his 
summers exploring the North Coun- 
try by canoe, collecting adventure 
and pictures he can turn into cash 
during the winter months. Jock is a 
noted writer and lecturer on outdoor 
subjects. 

While you are still walking around 
the village you might take a few 
moments to look at the free library. 
It is housed in a quaint eighteenth 
century building on Ferry Street. 
Nearby, until one p.m. you can 
inspect the Playhouse, which was an old grist mill before it 
became one of the most famous summer theaters in the 
country. The Town Hall on Mechanic Street will be open 
and will offer a display of handicraft made by local artists. 

When you have finished sight-seeing in the village, and 
perhaps done some shopping, and had a bite of lunch, drive 
up Mechanic Street. Within two minutes you are winding 
your way along a creek with wooded hillsides and houses 
half-hidden from view. When you reach Valentine D’Ogries’ 
home and gardens, you feel you have been wafted into another 
land on some magic carpet. 

He is the creator of stained glass windows for many famous 
churches and cathedrals. The study walls have many of his 
original sketches. In the drawing-room are fine murals over 
the book-laden shelves and the lovely chandelier holds candles 
of this versatile artist’s own making. The dining room will 
awe you with its size. Take time to look at the spacious 
kitchen where Mr. D’Ogries sometimes stirs up a cake. 

The garden with its perfect landscaping, its use of garden 
sculpture, and three reflecting pools must not be missed. 

Keep on Mechanic Street until you reach Aquetong Road. 
Turn left, cross York Continued on page 18 
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Noted actor Henry Jones (above) 
owns this charming, old-fash- 
toned house on South Main 
Street. His indoor garden and 
collection of paintings are well 
worth seeing. 


Bob Stevens 


Kitchen and Dining 
Room of "Dancing Mea- 
dows”, the home of Wil- 
liam Foerst, near Aque- 
long Road (see map). 
Well known cartoonist 
Harry Haenigsen (below) 
lives in 1731 home nearby. 
See No. Three on your 
map. 


GBA Photo 


open house cont'd 


Road, and keep going until you come to 
a reverse fork. Then turn sharply right 
on a country road which isn't as bad 
as it looks. Notice the first modern 
house on your right. Sculptor Harry 
Rosin lives here. He is the man com- 
missioned to do the statue of Connie 
Mack. You will see his work at William 
Foerst's house, which you will visit 
next. Foerst is a social consultant in 
Philadelphia. This is a treasure of a 
house where interior decorating is at 
its best. 

The living room will leave you 
stunned with its wall-to-wall white 
carpeting, the elegant French Provincial 
furniture and the white grand piano, 
withdrawn but part of the decor. You 
will be struck by the kitchen with its 
paneled walls, burnished copper pans 
and eye-level oven and the crisp em- 
broidered sash curtains. The com- 
bination of colors, the patterns in the 
drapes, the picking up of dominant 
shades in the carefully chosen orna- 
ments will make many a woman pause 
and think, when she realizes this is how 
a man has chosen to furnish and decorate 
his home. 

The twisting dirt road next leads you 
through a covered bridge and out on a 
paved road. When you come to the 
dead-end, turn left, then right. 

The Harry Haenigsens live in this 
typical Bucks County farm house built 
in 1731. It faces a man-made lake, 
which harbors water fowl the year 
around. Mr. Haenigsen is the artist 
who draws “Penny” and “Our Bill.” 
Don’t expect to see these irrepressible 
kids, but five lively poodles are an 
important part of this household. 


The father of the notorious Doane 
outlaws once lived in this house with at 
least three of his sons. Near here on 
Jericho Mountain were some of their 
favorite hideouts. 


The Haenigsens have been remodel- 
ling to take advantage of their mag- 
nificent views. When you enter the 
living room and look out over the lake, 
you will understand why. Notice the 
woodwork in the study. It came from 
old chicken houses on the place and 
what you see is the result of hours of 
toil, scraping and sand-papering. 

The next house is on Route 263, 
known as the Upper York Road. Turn 
right and in about a mile, you come to 
a small stone house by the side of the 
road, owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. Paul 
Satterthwaite. 

Now you walk right into a kitchen 
with a huge fireplace. A nice place to 
be on cold snowy mornings while 
sausages sizzle in the frying pan and 
hot cakes bubble on the griddle. The 
next two rooms are small in size but 
large in feeling. Some old rooms are 
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like that. The old woodwork of the 
house is interesting, especially the doors. 
They are characteristic of the careful 
workmanship used back in 1800. 

The stairway is a ‘‘wind-about” 
typical of old houses in this area. As 
you go up keep a hand on the railing 
and your eyes on the treads, which 
narrow at one end as they turn. 

The third bedroom was once used 
as a harness maker’s shop, reached by 
an outside stairway. A fine old school- 
master’s desk and an old cradle there 
are worth noticing. 

There is a springhouse on this prop- 
erty. Mr. Satterthwaite has upset 
some of the local artists because he 
tore the poison ivy off the walls. Now 
they park their cars, unload their 
easels, take one disgusted look and 
drive away. 


Fireplace in the Justin Herman 
home dates back to Colonial days 


Turn right at the corner and left at a 
country road. It will take you to 
Sugan Road and the Solebury Meeting 
House. Built in 1806, it is an excellent 
example of local design and crafts- 
manship of that period. Next go north 
on Sugan Road until you see a lake to 
the right. 

This is "Willow Brook Farm," home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. McGoldrick, 
former Comptroller of the City of 
New York and New York State Rent 
Administrator. 


The old stone house is the perfect 
example of what can be done to make 
an old farmouse comfortable and 
livable. The wide hall with its open 
stairway invites you in and you get an 
impression of spaciousness before you 
look into the living room. Of course 
the house has been enlarged. The 
McGoldricks’ delightful library is panel- 
ed with boards taken from the old barn. 

Mrs. McGoldrick’s collection of Rogers 
figurines will be of interest. Rogers’ 
groups of quaint little figures were to 
sculpture what the Currier and Ives 
were to graphic art. They are much 
loved by people fortunate enough to 
find them. 
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When you make the next right turn 
off Route 263, you come to a cluster of 
buildings on the right. This is Solebury 
School, built in 1760. 


Keep on this road—it winds a bit but 
don't give it up because it will bring 
you to the stone house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Justin Herman, built about 1750. This 
was owned by members of the Ely 
family until 1900. Soldiers were quar- 
tered here during the Revolution. The 
immense beamed-ceiling living room is 
delightful and hundreds of books form 
a pattern of color at the end wall. 


This is the last stop. Your head is 
filled with the things you have seen: 
flower arrangements, a polished cherry 
table glowing in the candlelight, rooms 
where men and women long forgotten 
have talked, eaten and dreamed. You 
have driven over roads where Contin- 
ental soldiers marched, where horses 
pulled their heavy loads and where 
stage-coaches rumbled. 


People come to Open House Days for 
many reasons. Some to see how other 
people live, some to get ideas for their 
own homes, some to look at gardens 
and flower arrangements. Some like 
to walk in rooms where celebrities live 
to see whether their homes are different 
and to see whether some of their bril- 
liance has rubbed off on the furnishings. 


Some go so that later when someone 
mentions Henry Jones, they can say 
with charming complacency, “Oh, yes, 
Henry. Isn't his wife a darling? They 
have such a livable house right in New 
Hope. Lovely old bed in their room 
you know!" 

Most men in the families that open 
their homes seems to manage to be 
called away on urgent business on that 
day, but others mingle with their guests, 
listening with malicious pleasure while 
their wives' favorite color scheme is 
dissected, "Oh, dear, did you ever see 
such taste. Imagine using magenta 
drapes in this room!” 

One proud owner, staggering under 
his load of debt and taxes, was helping 
park cars when a male visitor said, 
"Wonder who does this guy think he 
is to live like this while the rest of us 
poor guys gotta work for a living?" 

In another house where a Swedish 
Aga stove is used for cooking, the 
owner heard the whispered comment 
that there was no changing the ways of 
the Pennsylvania farmers—they still 
cook with coal! 

Preparations for Open House Day 
are all in the hands of local women. 
It often takes quite a persuader to 
coax à house owner to open his house 
to strangers. 

When Open House Day is finally 
over, the many women who have been 
responsible for its success ease their 
aching bodies into soft chairs and take 
oath they will never do it again. 
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HERE are few 

chestnut trees in 
Bucks County and even 
fewer village blacksmiths 
to stand under them. 

At the turn of the 
century the blacksmith 
shop was usually one of 
: the busiest places in 
4 Me — town, and every village 

1 x had at least one horse- 
Sara Maynard Clerk shoer. In the winter 
when teams had to have sharp toe cleats to be able to haul 
loads of produce to Philadelphia over icy roads, the black- 
smiths were so busy that if a horse wasn’t in line by five in 
the morning, his turn might not come until the lanterns had 
been lit. 

Old-timers will remember when Lou Large had his shop 
down by the old grist mill in Spring Valley, Howard Cramer 
was in Plumsteadville, and in Ottsville it was Chris Waring. 
One of the blacksmith shops in Yardley was in the building 
on Main Street that now houses Seeley’s Gift Shop with 
Walter Gallagher in charge and Mike Donovan to help. 
Woodside had Chris Bennet, Os Fabian was in Ferndale, and 
in Newtown you'd find George Bye. Harvey Funk was the 
last blacksmith in Carversville. In Danboro fifty-five years 
ago Lou Curtis had Oscar Fellman working with him as a 
wheelwright, and even though he is now in his eighties Oscar 
is still plying his trade for the State High- 
way Department in Doylestown. 

In those days when horses were the most 
common way of getting where you wanted 
to go, it took four years to learn to be a 
blacksmith. The first year the apprentice 
got only his board. Each succeeding year 
he got a little more salary until he finally 
went out on his own. 
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BY the end of the 20's the Model T had 

replaced many horses and even the big 
Belgians and Percherons weren't able to 
do farm work as fast as the new-fangled 
tractors. With fewer horses to shoe, the 
blacksmith shop wasn't the busy place it 
had been. Some of them, like Walter 
Dilliplane in Yardley, moved their forges 
into a garage and also looked after the 
new gas buggies. 

Riding horses changed from a mode of 
transportation to recreation but people 
in Bucks County didn't give them up. 
Because no new way has been found to 
replace the forge and anvil method of 
fiting a shoe on a horse, the blacksmith, 
though scarce, is still an indispensable 
craftsman; since horses are relatively 
almost as scarce, he has to go in search of 
his customers. 

There hasn't been any improvement in the basic principles 
of shoeing in a good many years, and it still requires a great 
deal more skill, strength, and knowledge than most people 
realize. 

If horses are to be ridden on anything but stoneless sod 
they should be shod. There are so many kinds of shoes to 
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by Janet Smith 


fara Maynard Clark 


James Harned was the last blacksmith to run the old shop at Sergeantsville, N. J. 
where horses were shod for more than one hundred and fifty years. He saw the 
price advance from fifty cents to $2.00 for setting shoes. 


choose from that the blacksmith takes on the air of a travelling 
horseshoe salesman as he presents the newest choices for the 
equine hoof. Today shoes are made of steel, aluminum or 
rubber. Saddle pads of rubber or leather called ‘‘insoles’’ 
can be put under the shoes for sensitive feet. Horseshoes 

Continued on page 42 
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REMEMBER 
THE GALLANT 104TH 


bucks county’s first memorial day 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


ORRENTS of rain had stopped 

the 104th, Bucks County’s famous 
Ringgold Regiment, short on the road 
to Richmond. They stacked their arms 
at Fair Oaks farmhouse, while the other 
regiments under Gen. McClellan, moved 
a mile to the rear at Seven Pines. The 
enemy was so close the men remained 
beside their guns, expecting action at 
any moment. 


The fateful day of May 31, 1862 
dawned hot and sultry. As the sun 
burned its way across the sky enemy 
fire fell closer. Col. W. W. H. Davis, 
of Doylestown, gave the order to take 
up arms. The regiment was in a wood 
with a small clearing ahead, with enemy 
bullets whipping across the open space 
into the trees. Colonel Davis began to 
give the order: “Ready, aim. . . ." 
Sergeant Major Edmund Wallazz dashe 
up and begged, "Let me say fire" The 
Colonel nodded, and Wallazz bellowed 
the order. Four hundred bullets were 
discharged into the enemy ranks and 
the battle of Fair Oaks had begun. 

Colonel Davis described what fol- 
lowed: ‘“‘The fire grew hotter and hotter, 
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but the men stood up to their bloody 
work as cheerfully as on dress parade. 
They stood in an old clean-up furrow, 
and there the cartridge papers lay by 
the basketful. . . We had been under 
fire more than an hour; our line had 
been well maintained but many men 
had fallen. At this crisis the men were 
ordered to fix bayonets and charge. 
They sprang forward with a tremendous 
yell, about a hundred yards across a 
piece of ground covered with low bushes, 
one-half of the regiment jumping over a 
worm fence, the color-bearers planting 
their flags in the soft ground, and lying 
down beside them.” 


They were now on the enemy's side 
of the fence that zig-zagged drunkenly 
across the field. The Southern troops 
advanced in force, literally pushing the 
104th back with danger of cutting off 
their retreat. They were so close the 
battery horses were being shot down. 
The men now were replenishing their 
ammunition supplies from the cartridge 
boxes of fallen companions, and the 
steady fire made the gun barrels almost 
too hot to hold. 


Painting by Willjam T. Trego 


At this crucial moment the event 
occurred that is pictured in William 
Trego’s painting. They fell back 
behind the worm fence. Sergeant 
James Slack, who carried the battle 
flag, had been wounded and carried to 
the rear. As the retreat went on the 
order came to rescue the flags. Color 


Gen. W. W. H. Davis 
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Sergeant Hiram Purcell sprang to the 
regimental staff just as the enemy 
rushed to capture it. Seizing it with 
his free hand Purcell sprang back over 
the fence. He was struck by a bullet 
and knocked over, but quickly regaining 
his feet he handed one of his flags to 
Sergeant Myers. Faint from loss of 
blood he began to stagger and Corporal 
Charles Michener grabbed the other 
flag and carried it to safety. For his 
gallant act Purcell later received a 
medal of honor. 


This battle, commemorated for pos- 
terity in the large painting which John 
Wanamaker presented to the Bucks 
County Historical Society in 1899, was 
only one of the many in which the 
Bucks County men fought. The regi- 
ment was organized and mustered in 
by Davis in August, 1861. 

Davis was publisher of the Doylestown 
Democrat. In his own paper he pub- 
lished the following appeal: 


To The Patriotic 
YOUNG MEN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“T have received special instructions 
and authority from the Secretary of 
War to raise a Regiment of Volunteers 
to assist in maintaining the integrity of 
the Constitution and the Union, and 
call upon the patriotic young men of 
Pennsylvania to RALLY TO MY 
STANDARD.” 


Within ten days 400 men had enrolled. 
Eight of the companies were Bucks 
County men, one company was from 
Reading, one from Philadelphia, and 
a gun battery came from Reading. 


Colonel Davis had obtained special 
permission from Secretary of War 
Cameron to muster himself in and then 
muster in the men of his regiment. This 
was highly unusual. When Davis 
applied to a certain Major Ruff in 
Philadelphia, that officer refused to 
countenance such an irregular pro- 
ceeding. The irate colonel told him to 
go to thunder, returned to Doylestown 
and carried out his own mustering plans. 
By the time Major Ruff's red tape had 
unwound sufficiently to catch up with 
Colonel Davis, in 1863, he had already 
led his regiment through the Pennin- 
sular Campaign and the battle of Fair 
Oaks. He had been wounded and was 
engaged in the seige before Charleston, 
S. C. After some ineffectual corre- 
spondence, the muster was officially 
recognized and the matter dropped. 


The site of the new Central Bucks 
High School and the War Memorial 
Field was the camp site where the 104th 
pitched their tents and commenced 
their drills. It was called Camp Lacey. 
The encampment brought the war 
right to Doylestown’s doorstep. 


The Democrat reported: ‘‘Doylestown 
has thrown aside its village robes and 
its crowded avenues and lively thor- 
oughfares now put on all the airs of a 
city in miniature.” There was the 
excitement of flags and bands, the roll 
and beat of drums setting the measure 
for marching feet, jingling sabers and 
prancing horses. 

Just as in wars before and since the 
women were asked “to supply combs, 
brushes, towels, shoe blacking and 
brushes, cravats, needles and thread 
and rubber blankets," and a call went 
out for warm hand-knitted woolen socks 
for each soldier. 

A grim note was struck by the news- 
paper: “All army deserters to be 
arrested by police or citizens—if a 
citizen arrests a deserter he will receive 
a reward of $30 which will be deducted 
from the soldier's pay. Every soldier 
who loses his gun. . .will have $12 (value 
of a gun) deducted from his pay.” 

To any butterfingers losing his gun, 
the amount loomed large, for a soldier's 
pay was only $13 a month with $3.50 a 
month allowed for clothing. 

Visitors thronged Camp Lacey. Mis- 
creants had to do their penance in full 
view of the crowds. One Wesley Peake 
had visited too many taverns in the 
town. He was pacing a prescribed 
course wearing a large sign on his back 
bearing the letters D-R-U-N-K. An 
old lady from up county was peering 
at the signed and seemed to be trying 
to spell it out. Peake helped her trans- 
late. "It says D-R-U-M, Lady, I'm 
the drum major of the regiment!" 

The regiment’s flag, a gift of the 
ladies of Doylestown, was presented 
with due ceremony on October 21st. 
"Ringgold Regiment" was worked on 
one of the bars in silver thread. The 
regiment was named for Major Samuel 
Ringgold of Maryland, a gallant artil- 
lery officer who had lost his life in the 
Mexican War. Today the old flag, 
faded from the southern sun, torn and 
bloodstained, stands in a tall glass case 
in the Elkins Building of the Bucks 
County Historical Society. 

While the regiment was at Camp 
Lacey the people of Hartsville honored 
the soldiers with a banquet. More than 
two hundred families contributed the 
food for eleven groaning tables. The 
regimental band, from Emaus, set the 
time as the long line of blue-uniformed 
men marched down the dusty roads to 
Hartsville amid autumn's fading glory. 
It was a rare sight for Bucks County. 

On the morning of November 6th 
the last reveille sounded at Camp 
Lacey. The tents were struck, the 
various assorted pets: dogs and cats 
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and a coon were smuggled out and the 
104th entrained for Washington, D.C. 
There was a fanfare of music and a 
snowstorm of fluttering handkerchiefs. 


The 104th became a part of General 
McClellan’s Army of the Potomac. 
They embarked on the ship Constitution 
for Fortress Monroe. Before the ship 
reached port, it was grounded on a 
sandbar, helpless as a sitting duck if 
sighted by the enemy. The Southern 
troops were at Fredericksburg, only 
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Ascension Day 


by Walter E. Baum 


EING wholesomely religious, the 

Pennsylvania-Dutch people that 
I knew in my youth made note of 
church holidays with pious respect for 
the urging from the pastor in the pulpit 
to do so. 


Of course it never occurred to me to 
wonder what a holiday meant to any- 
body. Nevertheless, I was always a 
little puzzled because in the old days, 
scores of men virtually shut up shop 
to go off afishing on Ascension Day. 


The banks of Lake Lenape in Sellers- 
ville were lined with fishermen who 
seemed to come and go in relays from 
early morning until nightfall. 


I remember a long bamboo fishing 
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pole, complete with hooks, line and 
colored cork, hanging under the eaves 
of the ancient bake house at the reai of 
my home where it remained year in and 
year out except on Ascension Day, 
when my father went off with the others. 
I distinctly remember one such day. 
We dug a can of worms from our garden 
and I was provided with a small pole 
and away we went. The biting was 
good and there were sunfish and catfish 
aplenty to delight a boy. 


I don't know whether my grandfather 
was given to Ascension Day fishing but 
I suppose he was, for he was a devoted 
angler. He took me on several outings 
when I was a small boy; one of which 
I shall never forget. It was a night 
excursion along a little stream near 
Perkasie. He was netting for minnows 
to be used as bait on the real outing 
next day—fishing with floats. He left 
me standing on the bank while he 
scurried back and forth—in high top 
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boots of course—often disappearing in 
the darkness for a long time at what 
seemed like a great distance. 

It was a dark night tempered only by 
a meager, waning moon. The silence 
seemed unbearable until my ears quick- 
ened to the sounds of night creatures— 
croaking frogs, birds that prey in the 
dark hours and myriads of insects in a 
sustained chorus. 

In the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
as elsewhere, there were the real de- 
votees of the angler's art who worked 
their hobby almost ragged. 

Devices to snare the wily fish varied 
from the cord string and stick of the 
small boy to the fancy reel and rod of 
the sophisticated. A number of the 
regulars delighted in night fishing, 
using a hand-torch with a reflector to 
spear or strike the presumed-to-be- 
blinded fish. The torch was good for 
frogging too. The bearer, wading a 
short distance from the banks, turned 
the search-light under the banks and 
either slugged the befuddled frog or 
simply collared him. 

On rare occasions the night fisher 
might hook an eel up to thirty inches in 
length, and then there was the snapping 
turtle! He played havoc with the line 
and was hard to take because he could 
snap off quite a thick piece of stick. 

A man was proud indeed if he could 
walk up Main Street carrying a snapper 
by the tail. Invariably such a lucky 
person headed for the village hotel where 
the proprietor would pay a good price 
for the turtle. The snapper was dumped 
into a barrel at the rear of the tavern 
and, presumably, was fattened on 
table leftovers. It later became a 
delicious soup for the free lunch at the 
bar. To be sure there were plenty of 
customers! 

Fishing with a float was a lot of fun. 
The float was perhaps a wooden shingle 
split in half and notched in the middle 
where a three foot line was attached. 
The series of hooks were baited alter- 
nately with earthworms and minnows. 
The float was dropped into water to 
remain there until the fisherman later 
on looked for results. 

My grandfather had a sizeable burlap 
bag full of them and as we rowed the 


full length of Lake Lenape we left a 
long trail of floats. 

After a brief rest, we returned. Some 
of the floats had been pulled into the 
lily pads—a sure sign that a fish was 
doing the tugging. Other floats were 
moving along as though by some 
strange propulsion. It was a fish that 
did it and it was ours! 


On the second trip we retrieved the 
floats and what a jolly time it was with 
catfish and sunnies aplenty! 


Some of the oldsters deplored the 
fact that carp was introduced to the 
local streams. They claimed this seem- 
ingly sluggish, harmless variety thrive 
on the spawn of other fish. I don’t know 
what effect the carp had on fishing but 
I do know that after the game bass was 
brought in one seldom saw fishermen 
returning with strings of these shining 
fish. It took the patience of Job to get 
bass because they were temperamental 
and bit only when the mood was right. 


The best fun, besides the almost 
daily quests for sunfish, was snaring 
suckers with a wire noose. We used a 
pole with a string to which was fastened 
a twenty-four inch piece of thin brass 
wire with a nooseat theend. By climb- 
ing out on an overhanging tree or branch 
one could spot the suckers—and once in 
a while a pike—resting on the bottom 
of the stream. 

You carefully slipped the partly rigid 
noose over the head, past the gills. The 
fish was practically doomed. A yank 
and it was yours, no matter how the 
creature struggled. You could be 
selective, too, ignoring the small ones 
and choosing only the large ones. 

One day (in which truancy figured 
a bit) I had a string of some twenty 
fish caught with the brass lasso. 

Fishing is an art and like all arts, it 
brings one close to Nature. Sitting on 
the bank of a stream with horizons as 
far off as the eye can see, in a quiet 
world where the only movements are 
leaves stirring in the breeze or birds on 
the wing, a fisherman finds time for 
contemplation—maybe soul searching— 
which is a good thing indeed. 

So I have concluded that Ascension 
Day fishing was not really sinful, be- 
cause by and large the angler is a man 
of good will whose sins are minor ones 
and easily forgiven. 
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animal doctor’s life is packed with excitement 


If Her Patients Could Talk... 


by Hazel M. Gover 


HAT a woman—this Dr. 
M. K. Amadon, Bucks 
County's only practicing woman 
veterinarian! She could outrun 
and out-last a racing camel on 
the Sahara Desert. The odd one 
in her family, she did not care to 
settle down to a round of dances, 
teas and fluff. She decided to 
become a surgeon. The pre- 
medical course at Bryn Mawr did 
not discourage her. 

During the depression she did 
not want to be a drain on the 
family pocketbook so she deferred her study of medicine. 
She also decided to sell some of the tropical fish which were 
rapidly turning her parents’ home into an aquarium—fish 
have never been sold on birth control! A pet store bought the 
fish and offered her a job as well. 

A year later, she moved into the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as a laboratory assistant. This was not furthering her 
career, so she became one of the first two women to enroll for 
the four-year course of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

To her parents, veterinary medicine was not a lady-like 
profession. As a child, Mary Katherine had been most 
fastidious. Her mother remembered her first experience with 
a hotel bathtub. She flatly refused to be bathed in a tub which 
had been used by strangers. But the child who was so 
fastidious has become a woman who takes farm life in her 
stride. 

Dr. Amadon's schedule is a rugged one. She must be a 
wife, a mother to two sons, a daughter (her mother lives with 
her) a housewife, and keep up with the latest advances in her 
profession. When we set out together she had already spent 
two hours in her animal hospital where some forty-odd pets 
had to be treated, fed, watered and have their rooms cleaned. 

Terry, Dr. Amadon’s five-year old son, rode with us in the 
stationwagon. It was loaded to the gunwales with equipment 
and medicine. Terry sat in the back, holding a cocker spaniel 
which had recovered and had to be delivered to its owner. 
First stop was the doctor's office in Doylestown. She was 
met at the door by her secretary, with dozens of messages and 
an appointment pad. A cat had been left on a chair in a 
traveling case. 

Dr. Amadon stood at her desk, a slim, wiry figure in blue 
dungarees and plaid shirt, her bronze and gray hair a mass 
of curls, her blue-gray eyes checking over her lists with 
lightning speed. She gave a few quick decisive directions 
to her secretary. Cat on the table was whipped over with 
nervous knowing hands. 

* She's feverish, we'll have to take her back to the hospital." 
She must wash her hands after each contact with an animal. 
What slim, tiny hands they are, with delicate pointed finger- 
tips, and strong as steel! 

We stowed the cat in the car and dashed to the farm of Dr. 
John J. Rosen, Twin Silos Farm, Gardenville. Daniel Cooper, 
the farm manager, took us to see a cow which had given birth 
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and seemed to be in pain. Cooper said she had failed to 
expel the placenta. 

A woman vet in action is a revelation. She must carry 
everything she needs with her. Trotting along, both hands 
filled with equipment, her eyes dart over the animals whose 
heads turn to follow her as she passes. Seventeen years of 
practive have given her complete confidence. 

There is easy comradeship among the men who work with 
cows and the slim woman vet. Her movements are quick 
and sure. Her evenly pitched voice has a faint chuckle in it 
which seems to soothe the animal with which she is working. 
She spreads her medications and instruments out on any 
convenient surface. Outside of a request for hot water for 
sterilizing and a helping hand to hold an animal, she asks no 
special consideration as a woman practicing what is still a 
man's profession. 

The patient in this case was one of the farm's most valuable 
Guernseys. As she examined the animal after performing 
the necessary minor surgery Dr. Amadon shook her head. 
"I doubt it's just her failure to expel the placenta. "There's 
something more serious involved." 

Cooper was interested. 

The doctor suspected “hardware.” In cowman's language 
this means the animal has swallowed a bit of wire or other 
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Dr. Amadon finds 
large animals more 
interesting than 


pampered pets 
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FIRST BIRTHDAY 
FOR POMEROY’S 


by Lee Garb 


HIS is a story with a happy ending about the first and 
only store of its kind in Bucks County: Pomeroy’s of 
Levittown. Biggest unit of this community’s multi-million 
dollar shopping center, Pomeroy’s is as different from other 
stores as Levittown is different from other communities. 
Warm hearted understanding and honest consideration of 
the needs of its shoppers was the basis of Pomeroy’s planning. 
And in its first year, it has proved the planners meant business. 
Bucks County needed a real department store but probably 
Levittown needed it most. An entire community had felt 
snubbed, unwanted, misunderstood and, to an extent, ostra- 
cized. Its own shopping center had for the most part been 
stocked for a low income area. When these new residents 
went shopping to furnish their new homes, they had to go 
back to the large cities from which they had come to find 
the quality and style they were looking for. No one here- 
abouts seemed to care. Advertising was aimed toward 
surrounding areas under the assumption that Levittown 
would have to shop at the Center, regardless. 
Then during the late winter of 1954, Levittowners received 
a letter and questionnaire from Allied Stores, Incorporated. 
“Pomeroy’s is your store," it said, “what would you like to 


levittown’s friendly store 


asks customers’ advice 


buy there?" The questions didn’t ask for a choice among 
several brands listed, but simply asked, “What brands?" 
According to Jane Travis, sales promotion manager for 
Pomeroy's, the answers were so unrestricted that she won- 
dered if perhaps she was being kidded. 

As a result of the questionnaire Pomeroy's came to life 
before the huge building was more than a skeleton. When- 
ever general manager Lee Starr visited Levittown, everyone 
knew he was there. 

Would-be shoppers were in pretty close contact with 
him in those days. His eagerness to know what was needed 
and wanted in the shopping center was engaging. His interest 
in Levittown made them all feel more at home. It was obvious 
that here at last was a store manager whose hands were not 
tied by the red tape of a home office which had the same 
policy for every community. He had an open mind. He saw 
that preconceived notions about lower Bucks County could 
lead to failure. Before the building was completed, he and 
Mrs. Travis had formed their conception of a new kind of 
store. 

They asked for community help. A Consumer Advisory 
Board was set up. It consisted of thirty-six women repre- 


Order of business at a typical Women's Club meeting: first, 
business meeting, second, a fashion show and last, dessert and 
coffee on elegant service provided by the store. 
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Consumer's Advisory Board celebrates first birthday. At center 
are Mrs. Fred Watts, CAB president, and Lee Starr, store’s gen- 
eral manager. 


senting twenty-five separate organizations. Mrs. Fred 
Watts was elected president. President of the Bucks County 
Federated Women's Clubs and organizer of the Levittown 
Club, Mrs. Watts was already well known for her work to 
create harmony between old and new residents. 

The advisory board helped plan the store and still works 
with no lessening of enthusiasm. Each month it meets with 
department heads and directors for luncheon and a general 
conference about policy. They discuss everything from the 
colors in the beauty salon to the pricing of boys’ suits. There 
is a direct line of communication between customers and the 
top executive, and women leaders from Southampton to 
Newtown are discovering that women living in Levittown 
and Fairless Hills have just about the same tastes and opinions 
as they. 

Pomeroy's is a beautiful place, inside as well as out, a 
shoppers’ dream. Its eighty departments are concentrated 
on two large floors. Naturally ycu notice the usual haste, 
jostling shoppers and distracting children. They are part of 
department stores everywhere. But in Pomeroy's they don't 
seem quite so annoying. This is due in part to the sound 
suppressing structure of the building and the way the aisles 
are arranged around the various departments and counters. 
Just as in modern, planned communities, a lot of thought 
was given to traffic problems. 

Departments are so well laid out that shoppers say: "It's 
a pleasure to just float around even if you've nothing to 
buy." The store makes everyone feel free to just look. 
Salesgirls neither high pressure nor ignore the customers. 

Bucks County's first department store can furnish a home 
from top to bottom, equip both the house and the entire 
family. This includes even the household pets. People in 
this area haven't all the things they have in large cities, but 
if mamma can't take Junior to the zoo, she can at least take 
him to Pomeroy's to visit “Joe,” the eleven-hundred-dollar 
Mynah bird from India. “Joe” has actually been sold a 
number of times, but another “Joe” always takes his place. 
Joe will chat with Junior and amuse mamma with a wolf- 
whistle between sentences. 

Monkeys, tropical fish, birds, puppies and many other 
fascinating live things have been housed in Pomeroy's pet 
department right next to Toyland. Santa Claus, Rudolph, 
the Easter Bunny and other fabulous characters meet young 
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A young customer 
(right) discovers some 
of the wonders of 
Nature in the pet de- 
partment. Bucks 
County youngster (be- 
low) marvels at the 
achievements of mod- 
ern mechanics. 


customers here. Last Christmas Santa distributed candy 
and gifts to young patients in the Lower Bucks County 
Hospital, and in March the Easter Bunny gave out no less 
than ten thousand lollipops. 

Children play a great part in the Pomeroy scheme of things. 
Any mother knows it is hard to shop with small children. 
But in Pomeroy’s second floor lounge, there is a door labeled 
"Change Booth." Inside is a handy diapering shelf, and 
the other restrooms have regulation kindergarten size plumb- 
ing fixtures. 

Manufacturers and suppliers for Pomeroy’s are puzzled 
by the lopsided ratios that are employed in stocking this 
store. The population of Levittown is predominantly young. 
Hence women’s figures are a minor problem and corset space 
is devoted to frothy lace concoctions, light sports activity wear 
and glamorous formal foundations. The stock of smaller 
sizes is greater than in most stores. Childrens’ and infants’ 
wear constitutes a bigger than average proportion of the 
stock. Pomeroy’s does a bigger business in these items than 
other Allied Stores twice its size. 

One of the most popular spots in Pomeroy’s is the Bucks 
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Willard Crouthamel and Wycombe 
Station, scene of his life-work 


RAILROADIN’ 
MAN 


by Paul Marsh 


ILLARD CROUTHAMEL must have been brought 

up on the adage “a rolling stone gathers no moss" 
because he has been the railroad agent to Wycombe since 
1902. The station is just as it was when it was first built in 
1891 and the round stove in the center of the waiting room is 
the same one that warmed the hands of farmers away back 
when they brought their milk in ten-gallon cans to meet the 
6 p.m. milk train. The benches along the wall are worn 
smooth. 

Willard was one of sixteen children. His father was the 
man who became well-known for his numerous clothing 
factories that were part of the 19th Century industry of Bucks 
and nearby counties. Willard had no desire to make pants 
and turned to railroading, in Hatboro for a year or two and 
then in Wycombe. 

When passenger service between Philadelphia and New 
Hope was booming, in a quiet way, of course, between fifteen 
and twenty commuters caught the early train for their city 
jobs. Crouthamel knew them all, first names and last. He 
had all the troubles most agents have, the ones who overslept, 
the ones who pace the platform and storm when the train is 
late, the ones who have forgotten something and want the 
train held while they go back home. Once a lady rushed into 
the station, snatched her monthly ticket from his hand and 
ran out just in time to be pushed up the steps by the con- 
ductor. An unheard-of-thing had happened—she had not 
paid for her ticket. Getting a railrcad ticket without paying 
cash is as difficult as buying a fifth at a liquor store with a 
personal check. A day later, a track walker, Frank Sellers, 
came into the station with twelve one-dollar bills which he 
had found on the track. The money belonged to the lady who 
had not paid for her ticket, evidently dropped in her hurry. 


A number of men still with the railroads started with Mr. 
Crouthamel in Wycombe,—Stanley S. Smith (retired), Ralph 
and Raymond Tyson, Herman W. Carr, Michael Bergey, 
Clarence H. Martindell, Leroy M. Smith, Lewis G. Anderson, 
Lewis A. Smith, John C. K. Royalin, Theodore Kirk and 
Earl B. Clausen, to name a few. 

Crouthamel had a place of vantage in the town of Wycombe. 
From his windows he could watch the ice being cut from Mill 
Creek to fill Hughie Thompson’s ice house and could see the 
activity around the blacksmith shop and the mill. In fact, 
he used to be a fertile source of news for the local newspaper 
until he found that his popularity reached an all-time low 
with his neighbors. He remembers the severe winters when 
automobiles were jacked up in the barns, and the merry 
sleighbells made music as the horses trotted down the snowy 
roads. The worst winter he ever experienced was that of 
1904-5 when one snowstorm stalled a milk train, a freight 
train and a snowplow which had come out from Hatboro to 
clear the tracks. The crews and the passengers left the 
trains and struggled through the drifts to the station, ablaze 
with light in the blustery night with its stove cherry-red. 
Willard got out his old coffeepot and his solitary cup filled with 
the hot brew passed from one pair of cold hands to another. 

The Wycombe Station was once a busy place with a thous- 
and gallons of milk shipped daily to Philadelphia and New 
York, dressed poultry, calves and hogs filling an express car. 
Carloads of wheat, baled hay and straw, apples and potatoes 
were loaded at the siding during harvest. A train whistling 
during the night brought Willard awake with a start. It 
meant a load of hogs or cattle was coming in for unloading. 
Farmers would be called, hired hands aroused. It took a 
crew of men to drive a carload of squealing pigs through 
Wycombe; the cattle were more amenable. After a pig 
drive, irate aproned housewives would come down to harangue 
the agent, “Those pesky pigs were in my garden last night— 
who's going to pay for that, I'd like to know!” Willard 
Crouthamel, who probably knows all the Reading Railroad 
rules and regulations by heart, would listen to the complaints 
and then would recite whatever section applied to the case 
in point and the unmollified women would have to turn their 
wrath on another culprit—the owner of the pigs, usually 
VanPelt or Elliott who ran slaughter houses. 

A streamlined bus now sweeps into the station parking area 
to pick up passengers for New Hope or Philadelphia and the 
freight has dropped to a trickle compared with days gone by. 
Willard Crouthamel, who is well into his seventies, says he 
doesn't believe in rusting out—wasn't brought up that way, 
and while his job isn't as laborious as it used to be when a 
fellow often worked the clock around, he wouldn't change 
jobs with anybody, even now. The old heavy watch is 
tugged out when the bus makes its swing around the corner 
and if it isn't right on time, Willard says softly to himself, “It 
isn't like it used to be—dang few times my trains were ever 
late!" 
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Lady Traveler 
through Bucks 


$ N the evening of the 13th of 

October 1828, I sent my trunks 
to the stage-office, kept at Rotterdam 
Hotel, 124 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and engaged a seat in the stage 
to Easton, seventy-five miles away, 
through in one day, for three dollars. 
The ensuing day was the 14th, the day 
appointed for the presidential election 
in Philadelphia and throughout the 
state (if Im not mistaken) so at six 
o'clock I made my escape. 

It was just dawning when I arrived at 
the stage-office but the door being still 
shut and no stage in readiness, I took 
a seat upon the piazza before the door. 
The stage arrived, they opened and my 
trunks being produced, we rattled away 
up North Fourth Street into the Old 
York Road. 


We took in an indifferent, foppish 
young man who with an old maid and 
myself completed the number of passen- 
gers. She wore an old scooped black 
leghorn on her head, a rusty black cloth 
shawl round her shoulders, a two parts 
worn bombazette, I believe, though I 
am not acquainted with fashionable 
names. 


The coach was open in front. The 
morning was cold and raw, the wind 
blew a gale. The old maid shivered with 
cold, and pity her I did. I had seen the 
time when I too was without a cloak. 
But that time is past .... I was well 
wrapped up with a new cloak and warm 
shawls which caused me to feel the more 
for the old maid. She had no baggage 
but a bag about the size of our old go-to- 
mill bags, which like herself, was thread- 
bare. It was very white and clean, 
however, and was about two-third full 
of something which I took to be clothing. 
I asked her if she had nothing in that 
bag that she could have temporary 
recourse to against the cold but she 
never agreed she was cold at all. 


"THE driver stopped at a tavern. The 
men were plain, honest, farmer- 
looking Germans, whose sensible inde- 
pendence inspired me with a good opin- 
ion of the country. I heard more inde- 
pendence from these men, and saw more 
of it in their countenances than I had 
witnessed since I left the western coun- 
try. I was truly astonished and began 
to love Pennsylvania. 
We breakfasted at the Willow Grove, 
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thatis, the young man and myself, but 
the old maid was so afraid of spending 
a cent, if she had one, that she would not 
come into the breakfast room to warm 
herself but sat in the bar room in the 
cold. I may be mistaken but I thought 
I saw the bar-keeper making sling. This 
alcoholic drink usually consisted of 
whiskey, brandy or especially gin, with 
sugar and water and sometimes lemon, 
served hot. I solicited her strongly and 
would cheerfully have paid for her 
breakfast but she steadily refused. 


We had an excellent breakfast and 
the charge was low, the people who 
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kept the house were Quakers, and ap- 
peared to be deserving people, and the 
house neat and comfortable. I was 
much pleased with the females of whom 
there were several. 


Shortly thereafter the road became 
rough and hilly and the land rather thin 
but the farms were well cultivated and 
in neat order. We crossed a handsome 
little stream in the forenoon and passed 
through Doylestown, a considerable 
village or borough, as the small towns 
are called in Pennsylvania. 

I was much disappointed in passing 
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THIS 


IS THE 
LIFE... 


8 DAYS € 

Garden 'of the Gods 
Estes Park, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, 
Pikes Peak, Aspen, 
Rocky Mt. National 
Park - all the high 
spots. FARE $177 


14 DAYS - GRAND CANYON, 
CALIFORNIA -F r i s c o, 

L.A., Sante Fe; the 
best of the far west - 
a “best seller" in 


every way, all the 
way! FARE $240 


15 DAYS CANADA-CALIFOR- 
NIA... a streamliner 
tour of the beaute- 
ous West Coast - 
plus Frisco and a 
FARE $208 /.: 


cruise! 


7 DAYS TOUR OF NEW ENG- 
LAND - Green Mts., 
lovely Maine Coast, 
White Mts., Mass., 
Conn.; perfect week 
FARE $163 


13 DAYS GASPE 
tour New England - 
Green Mts., Quebec, 
Montreal, old Gaspe 
- historic beauty! 
FARE $285 


§ DAYS CRUISE 
- refreshing cruise 
on St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay; Quebec & 
Montreal, Murray 
Bay. FARE $231 


This summer, let us handle 


the details - just phone 
DOY 3154 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY 


world-wide service... 
at no extra cost to youl 
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lady traveler cont'd 


through Bucks, being told it was the 
richest county of land in the state. I 
saw but little good land, however, but 
it appears the road passeth through the 
poorest part of Bucks. 


We passed through several little 
towns all of which had a Jackson hickory 
pole with national flags flying and the 
words ‘Jackson and Liberty’ in large 
letters. These poles were of amazing 
height. These with the tavern and 
tavern signs served to enliven the 
country. Of all counties for taverns and 
tavern signs it exceeds. Sometimes lions 
grinning frightfully at you and then the 
eagles seem ready to pick out your eyes; 
bears and turks heads, I cannot tell how 
many. I was unfortunate in my last 
driver, he was drunk when he took pos- 
session of the stage and horse, and not 
content with that he stopped at every 
grog house and tavern to get more. I 
at length threatened him with prosecu- 
tion. This sobered him for awhile. He 
was very good natured and I must say 
drove very well. But he would some- 
times lose command of the horses alto- 
gether, drop to sleep and drop the reins. 
The whole of the way that fell to his 
share was very dangerous, particularly 
when we did some miles this side of 
Easton. Narrow defiles and our heads 
overhung by rocks and the road almost 
impassible for these rocks. There was 
another much better road, I was told 
afterwards. 


Although I was nearly shaken to 
pieces, I could not help admiring the 
man’s generosity, nor did he fail to call 
at every house. ‘Well, when are you 
going to come to see Betsy? Come 
down next Sunday, we will have a tur- 
key, shoat or something good—come, 
we've got a plenty to eat and drink.’ 
He appeared to be the most generous 
man in the world with Betsy and tur- 
keys. We arrived in Easton precisely at 
sunset. It was a perfect treat arriving 
there contrasted with the rough, rock- 
ing, rolling, running, and I might add, 
lying and jumping of the stage over 
hills, rocks and valleys from six o'clock 
in the morning, seventy-five miles, 14th 
of October. This was the Hardest Day’s 
Journey I ever traveled." 


HE lady, and it requires courage to 

call her a lady, was Anne Royall, 
born June 11, 1769 in Maryland, who 
wrote the above account of her journey 
through Bucks County by stage-coach. 
Had she been a typical nineteenth- 
century lady, she could never have 
blazed across the American firmament 
like a fiery comet blistering all satellites 
in her wake. Her warm championship 
of causes was to label her “‘bold woman," 
"crank", “virago”, “that two-fisted 
chap”, ‘grandma of the muckrakers". 


She was thrown bodily from buildings, 
run out of town, tried publicly as a 
common scold, for which the punish- 
ment prepared for her was the ducking 
stool. 

Between the ages of three and thirteen 
she lived on the frontier of western 
Pennsylvania. A fugitive from Indian 
raids, she found a haven when her 
mother obtained employment in the 
home of William Royall of Virginia. 
'This cultured gentleman gave young 
Anne an education far exceeding the 
call of duty and then married her. After 
her husband's death she was eager to try 
her wings and she writes: 

“Hitherto I have only learned mankind 
in theory—but I am now studying him 
in practice. One learns more in a day 
by mixing with mankind than he can 
in an age shut up in a closet.” 

HEREUPON her travels began, 

and were eventually to fill ten books 
and enable her to talk with every 
president from John Adams to 
Lincoln. She was the first to use the 
personal interview to gain information 
—an expedient, she believed, only fair 
in order to acquaint her readers with 
first-hand information, the inalienable 
right of Americans. 

Pennsylvania attracted Anne Royall 
when she set out to wrest a living from 
an unfriendly world. Philadelphia 
could only frown upon a widow who did 
not know her proper place. That 
friendly city had no welcome for a com- 
panionless female who dared to call her- 
self a journalist; who dared to accost 
men on their own ground and solicit 
subscriptions for books—her own books, 
at that! Wives actually had no reason 
to fear her charms unless they feared 
the novelty of a woman who cared 
naught for appearances but had very 
blue eyes, fine white teeth and who 
laughed her way through life. 

She published a history of Pennsyl- 
vania from which was abstracted the 
story of her journey by stage-coach 
through Bucks County. She was the 
owner of a Washington D. C., newspaper 
known as “Paul Pry”, later “The 
Huntress", from 1831 until her death 
in 1854 at the age of eighty-five. 

In Mrs. Royall's Pennsylvania she 

wrote about the ladies: 
“The Pennsylvania ladies, generally, 
have none of the deep flounced, big 
bonnet, longfeathered pride found in 
other states, much less that mock 
modesty and  abominable affection. 
They are nature without art, beauty, 
without paint, and religion without 
hypocrisy; but mind ye, I do not include 
Philadelphia . . . Of all cities Philadel- 
phia was the most unfeeling, inhospita- 
ble and uncharitable towards strangers 
... Philadelphia ladies the most insignifi- 
cant of our time.” 


by Rachel Rosset 
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A Shelf for 
Whitman 


NEVER knew whether to blame my 

wife or Doubleday for that Tuesday. 
But since that day I have been con- 
vinced that human beings can do very 
little about themselves. Because things 
like heredity, previous choices, and fold- 
ing doors cannot be overcome. 


On this Tuesday my wife had a chance 
to go with friends to Doylestown to 
shop and to mountain-climb the five 
floors of that "hanging gardens" an- 
tique museum there. I was working 
the eleven to seven shift and had come 
home just as she was ready to leave. 
Several years ago, Doubleday, then 
Doubleday Doran, had put out a volume 
on Walt Whitman which measured 
eleven inches from top to base. All of 
which may sound irrelevant, but isn’t. 

“You should be able to sleep straight 
through till five." My wife was putting 
on her gloves. ‘‘Everything’s in the 
refrigerator. I don't think Tommy 
Brennan will come to build the book 
shelves today, but if he does you go 
into the back room and close the door. 

He knows exactly what to do." 

She left. 

And I remembered vaguely some talk 
about remodeling the far-too-large en- 
trance from the hallway into the living 
room. By building an ordinary-sized 
door, bordered with book shelves, to 
replace the cumbersome folding doors 
which my wife “detested.” 


Fifty-five minutes later Tommy Bren- 
nan came. He came carrying assorted 
boards and looking very wiry for his 
advanced years. 


"I'm gonna build the bookcase for 
your wife," he announced, after I had 
pried his hand loose from the doorbell. 
"Better get me some papers to lay 
these boards on." 

I got some papers; I got him a few 
other things; and then I managed to 
get in a few words he didn't hear and 
wouldn't have cared to hear anyway. 
About wives and remodeling and the 
advantages of travel for those who 
travel as compared to those who don't. 

After that I headed for the back room. 

But I didn't quite make it. 

“Do you want these folding doors left 
in here, or taken out?" demanded my 
wife's Mr. Brennan. 

"What did my wife say about it?" 
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"She didn't say." 

"Then push them back in the walls 
and leave them there," I said with some 
feeling. I could think of no place to 
stow two large folding doors. 

"Okay, mister. That suits me if it 
suits you."' 

It suited me. 

I closed the door. I tried to sleep. 

I'm used to noise, so it wasn't the 
sawing and hammering that kept me 
awake. It was the unexpected and 
irregular repetition of the words, ‘Well, 
doggone——," which finally brought 
me out of the bedroom. 

"What's the matter, now?" I don't 
think I yelled the question. But I'm 
sure Mr. Brennan yelled the answer. 
"You tell me, mister. She told me to 
make every shelf ten inches high and 
ten inches deep. They don't come out 
anywheres near right, going up." 

I was patient, but I was tired. “I 
worked last night," I told him. “I 
have to work again tonight. Can't you 
come back some day when my wife is 
here? She knows all about this and I 
know nothing.” 

That didn't bother him. ‘How high 
is books?" he queried. He extracted a 
folding rule from his overalls, and looked 
around. Evidently seeking a book to 
measure. 


"Here," I said, taking the rule from 
him, "I'll find out." I went over to 
the other book shelves on the far side 
of the living room. “This one," I 
called, “is seven and three-fourths 
inches high." I had measured an Oxford 
Book of English Verse. “The Caine 
Mutiny is eight and one half. And 
Benjamin Franklin by Carl Van Doren 
is about the tallest. It's nine and a 
half.” 

“I don’t need any names,” he said. 
He followed me across the room. “All 
I want is size.” 

That’s when Doubleday finished me 
off. For Mr. Brennan spied the Walt 
Whitman opus. 

“That one there looks bigger,” he 
observed. “No ten-inch shelf would 
take that one. 

"No?" I said. I held the rule to it. 

He was right. It measured eleven 
inches. 

Triumphantly he looked at me. “If 
I know my business, mister, we’d better 
make one shelf bigger for the big books. 
That'll make it come out right, going 
up. Okay?" 

“Okay,” I said, “You do it whichever 
way you and my wife planned. But I 
have to sleep from now on. See?" 

Again he wasn't bothered. ‘One 
more thing, mister," he said. ‘This 
regular-size door I’m putting in. It 
ain't near as high as these old door 
frames. There'll be a space left above. 
Do you want a shelf put in up there, 
too?” 

“What did my wife say?” 

“She didn’t say.” 

“What else could you do with that 
space?” 

“I could close it off, flat to the wall. 
Or make another shelf. Which?” 

I was done with debate. I was done 
with remodeling. “Why not make a 

Continued on page 44 
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Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The ‘‘Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It’s new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies 
S-Stud Service 
D-Grown Stock 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bertram Rearick, Penn’s Park, Penna. 


Wycombe 2471. 


COLLIES 


Mrs. E. Custer. R.D. | Hatfield, Pa. 
(Min. Collies) 6 months AKC reg. good 
stock, beautiful coats, playful, friendly. 


Timberlane Kennels. P.S.D. Quality 
Collies and Weimaraners. Boarding, 
Bathing. Off Rt. 232 New Hope, Pa. 
Betty Wagner, Phone New Hope 2207. 


Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. (Miniature 
Collies) Mrs. John S. Ferry. Hatfield 
R.D. 1, Pa. Phone LExington 2-9584. 


DACHSHUNDS 


Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


DALMATIANS 


In-the-Valley Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. 
Sydney | K. Allman, Jr. Top winning 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. Chap- 
man Road, Fountainville. Doylestown 


4458 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard and Pepper. Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, Penna. 
Phone WOrth 8-3922. 


DOBERMAN PINCHERS 
Ahrtal Kennels. P.S.D. Doberman 


Pinschers exclusively. For Show, Breed- 
ing, Companions. Miss Tess Henseler. 


Ottsville, Pa. Phone, Ferndale 2-1133. 


GREAT DANES 


Honey Hollow Kennels. Lina B. Gil- 
more. Great Danes exclusively. Stump 


Road, Chalfont, Penna. Lex. 2-0890. 


POODLES 


Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


By Dorothy M. Poisker 


OTHING, but nothing, is more 

welcome to all of us than the 
merry, merry month of May. After 
this past winter, we can all breathe a 
prayer of thanks for the many blessings 
we enjoy in this most fortunate part of 
the world. Our dogs share our well- 
being, too. The care and thought ex- 
pended on their welfare is proof of our 
better way of life. With the shortened 
work week, we have more time for 
hobbies than people had a few years 
ago. As man no longer had a strictly 
utilitarian need for the faithful dog, he 
found in him a larger field of attraction. 
So we all benefit today from the careful 
breeding that is so much a part of the 
age in which we live. Many thanks to 
those breeders who devote the time and 
money to bringing “Man’s best friend" 
to his present highly specialized per- 
fection. 

I especially mourn the passing of the 
open season in the fields, and want to 
remind all our readers that we should 
be careful about letting our dogs roam 
at large in the open country. By this 
time pheasant and other game birds 
have hatched their broods, or are nearly 
ready to do so. Therefore from April 
15th until August 20th, it is unlawful in 
Pennsylvania to run your dog, unless 
with a permit, and then only on state 
licensed grounds. 


With the advent of warmer weather 
we have several things to do to insure 
our dogs comfort and good health. 
First of all, be sure that they are worm 
free. Since this entails the thorough 
cleaning of kennels and surroundings, 
start on runs and yards on the first nice 
day. Worm eggs harbor in the ground, 
and few things are as useful as salt 
solution to destroy eggs and larva. In 
a small area a sprinkling can will do the 
job nicely. For larger areas I find ap- 
plying the salt before a rain does as 
well. Be careful that the salt does not 
burn feet or eyes, until well soaked in. 
Borax also does a good job. Ask your 
veterinarian, and follow his advice. 
I hope that you will first have him 
determine if you need to worm your 


dogs, and then make sure that the right 
vermifuge is given. 

All medicines will not do the job on 
all types of worms. Be sure you know 
the proper dosage, based on the size of 
the dogs, and know what worms you 
are trying to rid him of. A good clean- 
up after worming is needed, too. Be 
sure to look your dog over for fleas, lice 
and ticks from now throughout the 
summer. Spray his box and renew his 
bedding if any visitors have moved in. 
There are many good insecticides on 
the market, but it is wise to get expert 
advice on the preparation to use. 

Something with a Chlordane base is 
very good, because it will leave a residue 
that gives protection for some time. 
In too large concentration it can be 
toxic. So be sure to ask whether it will 
harm the family cat. 

See that your dog's sleeping quarters 
are comfortably shaded during the 
warm days to come. I hardly need to 
remind the “‘show-going set," or owners 
who just like to drive their dogs around 
in the car, that a tightly closed car can 
become an inferno inside, though the 
weather outside may still be comfortably 
cool. Each year dogs are accidently 
suffocated by well meaning owners who 
make this mistake. Most of these 
accidents seem to occur in the first 
warm days of May. 


Bucks County was well represented 
in the big Hoosier and International 
shows. I noticed entries belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton Markley, Tom 
Barnes and Wayne Reynolds, Lois 
Lowell, Lois Campbell, Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler, Elva Heckler, 
and Vera Jackson as well as our 
Trenton neighbors The J. E. Haskells. 
Of course I am delighted with my own 
Gordon setter's success at the GSCA 
Midwest Specialty. 

At home there were two events of 
interest on April 8th. The GSCA 
Pennsylvania Regional Trial at Perkasie 
went off without a hitch in spite of wind 
and weather and the Plan “A” Match 
of the Penn-Ridge Club followed through 
as scheduled with a fine entry, in 
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defiance of the snow. Not so fortunate 
were the Bucks County Pointer Club 
Trial on March 18, and The English 
Setter Association of America Trial 
on March 25. Both of these had to be 
postponed a month. 

Best in Match at Penn-Ridge was 
15" beagle, Ritter’s Sally, owned by 
W. F. Ritter of Newportville, Pa. 
Besides getting the breed, group and 
show honors, she won first in Boy’s 
Jr. Showmanship. Miss Ross Fair- 
weather of Lansdale won the Girl’s 
Showmanship with her Alert of Glen 
Run, a German shepherd, who also 
took second place in the Working Group. 

The group winners were: Sporting— 
First, Tom Barnes’ and Wayne Rey- 
nolds’ Sir Randolph McCollum. Sec- 
ond went to Tri-Yahn Silversmith, 
ASCOB of the Tri-Yahn Kennels at 
Line Lexington. Third went to Adolph 
Hausserman of Ambler with the Wei- 
maraner, Bodo von Hausserman. 
Fourth, Barbara Rogers, Fairhill with 
golden retriever Sanchar’s Holly. 

The collie entry of ‘‘Chub’’ Cos- 
tello, Hatfield, R. D. was the winner 
of the Working Group. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry (‘‘Chub’’) Costello are Bucks 
County residents in spite of their ad- 
dress. They just happen to get their 
mail across the line. They took first 
place with Starcrest Princess Prelude. 
Second was the shepherd, with third 
place going to Re Lloyd Fronheiser’s 
boxer, Talleyrand’s Double Flash. 
Fourth, a doberman pinscher, was 
Kilburn’s Pert, owned by M. G. 
Clarey of Philadelphia. Another Work- 
ing Breed best was Paul Besse’s New- 
foundland, Little Bear’s Hannah-By- 
Chance from Point Pleasant. 


In the Terrier Group first place went 
to a Manchester, Sonnet of Chatham, 
owned by Charles H. Turner, of 
Newtown Square. Second was Jo-Ann’s 
Miss Bombshell, an airdale, owned by 
Walter Arpe, Coopersburg. 

Non-spoiting gave first place to 
Cappoquin’s Johnny Come Lately, the 
standard poodle entry of Mary Griffin 
of New Hope. Second in the Non- 
sporting awards went to the Dalmatian, 
Wagonwheel Breeze Along, entry of 
Mrs. Charles Werts, Trenton, and 
Cappoquin’s Bon Fiston, another Mary 
Griffin entry, captured third. 

First place in the Toy group went to 
Stephen Red Bird, owned by Emma 
Stephens of Matawan, N. J. Second 
and third in Toys went to one owner, 
Dorothy Williams, Willow Grove, 
Smooth Chihuahua, Dee’s Spot Desto, 
and Long Coat Chihuahua, Dee’s Don 
Juan of Carlisle, in that order. 

The Obedience winner was cocker 
spaniel Lady Beth’s Queen, who topped 
all entries with a score of 199. She is 
owned by Gerard Powell, Nazareth, 
Pa. 
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Sweetbriar Kennels. P.S.D. Poodles 
& Dachshunds. Show Stock, Professional 
Handling & Clipping. River Rd., Wash- 
ag Crossing, Pa. Phone New Hope 


Deer Lodge. Miniature Poodles. Rt. 
413, 4 mi. North of Newtown, Newtown, 
R.D. Pa. Mrs. B. Fischelis. Phone 
WOrth 8-3928. 


SETTERS—GORDON 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. Bethle- 
hem Pike and Cherry Lane, Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 


SETTERS—IRISH 


Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Puppies. 
Several top Show Prospects. Stud Service. 
Thomas Barnes. Box 130 R.D.2, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Phone LExington 2-2591. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Romynka Kennels. Puppies and Stud 
Service. Bob & Marie Muschlitz. R.D. 4, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Phone UN 8-6098. 


WEIMARANERS 


Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


BOARDING & TRAINING 


Bonnie Brae Kennels. J. Wilkerson. 
All Bird Dogs trained. Cowpath & Hollow 
Rds., Telford, Penna. Souderton 3-4091. 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


May 5th, Saturday. 

Bucks County Kennel Club—Doyles- 
town Airport, Cross Keys, Doylestown, 
Pa. (Unbenched) Foley, Supt. 


May 6th, Sunday. 

Trenton Kennel Club—Trenton Artil- 
lery Grounds, Trenton, N. J. (Benched) 
Foley, Supt. 


May 12th, Saturday. 
Chester Valley Kennel Club—Painters 
Crossroads, West Chester, Pa.  (Un- 
benched) Foley, Supt. 


May 13th, Sunday. 

Lancaster Kennel Club—Lancaster Rid- 
ing Club, Lancaster, Pa. (Unbenched) 
Foley, Supt. 


May 18th, Friday 
Poodle Club of America—Garden City, 
Long Island, New York. Foley Supt. 


May 19th, Saturday 
Western Penna. Kennel Assoc.—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Foley Supt. 


Ladies Kennel Association of America 
—Grounds of Garden City Hotel, Garden 
City, L. I., New York. (Benched) Foley. 


ay 20th, Sanday. 
ong Island Kennel Club—The Pipi 

Rock Horse Show Grounds, rome 
Valley, L. L, New York. (Benched) 
Foley, Supt. 


May 24th, Thursday. 
Morris and Essex Kennel Club —Gir- 
alda Farms, Madison, N. J. (Benched) 


Foley, Supt. Classes only for Specified 
Breeds. 


May [du Friday 
ris olfhound Club of A ica— 
Red Bank, N. J. Foley Sant jog: 


New Jersey Boxer Club—Morri 
N. J. Foley Supt. 2 eee 


Scottish Terrier Club of A ica— 
Widcliffe Lake, N. J. Foley SEES. 


Cocker Spaniel Club of New J -—— 
White House, N. J. Foley ces (x 


May 26th, Saturday. 
Monmouth County Kennel Club— 


Rumson Country Club, R 
Gaieyriy oo ss 


May 27th, Sunday. 
Plainfield Kennel Club—Linden Air- 
port, Linden, N. J. (Benched) Foley. 


June 2, Saturday. 

[oie as ME Kennel Club— 
asta Farm, Huntingd Val 
(Benched) Foley. ingdon Valley, Pa. 


pacco 

elaware County Kennel Club—Rose 
Tree Hunt Club G de Medi 
(Benched) Foley. rounds, Media, Pa. 


The Field Trial Season is over until 
Fall. Match shows are usually OK'd 
very late so no dates are available at 
this time. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
KENNEL CLUB 


15th Annual Dog Show 
and Obedience Trial 


Saturday, May 5th, 1956 
Doylestown Airport 


TRENTON KENNEL CLUB 


27th Annual Dog Show 
and Obedience Trial 
Eggert's Crossing & Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton Artillery Armory Grounds 
May 6th, 1956 


U.S. Hwy. 206, Trenton, N. J. 


Cocker Spaniels and Maltese (toy) 
Spaniels, Studs 
and Champions. 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 
Rt. 32, Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone Sugan 5311 
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Old Fashioned Calicos 
with a no-iron finish 
"Madras'/ 


bandwoven in India 


THE FABRIC $HOP 


`‘ just across the bridge 
in Lambertville, N. J.” 
Phone Lambertville 2-0767 


CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Matavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 
Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


_ — 


Bucks County’s Largest 
Sterling Silver Collection 


HEIRLOOM 
TOWLE 

REED & BARTON 
GORHAM 

LUNT 

WALLACE 
INTERNATIONAL 


China by — 
SPODE HAVILAND HALLCRAFT 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 
307 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 


jewelry 


custom 
URL by Mary Ostroot 


Fruit earrings that are 

light weight, dur- 

able and beautifully 

fashioned. Colorful 

strawberries, water- 

melons, bananas and 

grapes. 

Fruit in Clusters $5.50 pr. 
| Single fruit $3.50 pr. 

price includes postage and tax 

Box 54 Levittown, Pa. 

Phone WIndsor 5-4951 
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OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


NDER the old shade trees in 

Quakertown's Memorial Park on 
Saturday, June 23rd, there will be a 
gathering of Bucks County old fiddlers 
and banjo players. They will come 
from all parts of Upper Bucks to play 
impromptu concerts, trade small talk 
and reminisce about the ‘good old 
days.” 

Farmers and their wives in rural dress 
will dance to the rhythm of the musi- 
cians or just stand around and tap 
their toes to such old time tunes as 
Turkey in the Straw, the Wind that 
Shook the Barley, and Leather Britches. 

The fiddlers will play only tunes 
whose origin is lost in antiquity. They 
will scorn modern tunes, but will adopt 
modern methods of amplification. Loud 
speakers will carry the melodies to all 
sections of the park. And wandering 
musicians will move through the crowds 
playing the whole day long, beginning 
at ten o'clock in the morning and 
carrying on 'til night. 

The old time jig dancer, Johnny 
Mullin, will be there to jig, while an old 
time fiddler will play the Irish Washer- 
woman. 

One of the oldest fiddlers in Upper 
Bucks is Leidy Ahlum of Almont, past 
eighty years of age. He had his own 
dance orchestra more than sixty years 
ago and was in demand when music was 
wanted for a home dance, a barn dance, 
a husking bee or a house raising. His 
fiddle was light and he covered the 
county on horseback for fifty miles 
around. 

The old time fiddlers in Bucks County 
today are an unusual product, found 
mostly in the sparsely populated areas 
of the upper part of the county. They 
play the instruments on the top of their 
heads, across their backs or on their 
knees without missing a beat or playing 
an off-key note. 

Singing native folk songs is an art 
that is almost dead. Tin Pan Alley and 
the radio now call the tunes but there 


! is one folk singer left: William Agar, 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 


Come and Browse 


Exterior Painting 


Moore's house paint and 
decorative trim colors. 


Moore's Pentaflex 


A flat exterior paint can 
be used on any type of 


building. 


Call us for color cards and information 
about these dependable products. 


(Aue a 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


y QD 


... the extra value 
that makes good insurance 
really work. 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 


Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


Representing 
AEtna Casualty and Surety Company 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
EIGHTH ANNUAL JUNE 27, 28, 29 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 15 subjects: 

Evening lectures. Consultations. All sessions held 

at Philly's famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Be- 

ginners and professionals, write for program to: 
FLORENCE KERIGAN, Registrar 

P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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| IRIS 


Tall Bearded Iris are considered the ideal 
perennial. Hardy, easy to grow and 
now to be had in almost every color 
imaginable. Write for our free illus- 
trated catalog (with map) describing 400 
of the best and newest varieties. Special 
collections at most attractive prices. 
Come and see them blooming from May 
20th-June 7th on Route 212, 7 miles 
north of Quakertown. 


CHERRY HILL 
IRIS GARDENS 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
UPPER BUCKS CO., PENNA. 


\~ Wide Selection 
of potted 


Star Roses, 
Hybrid and 
Floribunda Varieties 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 


Service is our Trade Mark 


Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


BUCKINGHAM 7925 
R.D. No. 2 NEW HOPE, PA. 


LANDSCAPING 
TREE WORK SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES 


LAWNS 


PRUNING GARDENING 
ESTATE MAINTENANCE 
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past seventy-five years of age, who lives 
on Cowpath Road near Souderton. 

Probably the most talented and yet 
most amusing musician past the age 
of seventy-five is Edward Pearson of 
Quakertown who plays that long for- 
gotten little instrument the jew’s harp. 
Edward has been playing so long he 
has worn down his front teeth, so that 
he now plays holding his harp with his 
side molars though his fingers still have 
their old dexterity. 

Another old time musician is Quaker- 
town’s own drummer boy Francis 
Rantz, who has played the drums for 
the Quakertown Band for the past 
fifty-eight years. The Quakertown 
band was formed in 1877 and is the 
second oldest band in America. 

Old fiddlers past the age of seventy- 
five are Joseph Hartman, R.D. 3, and 
William Musselman, California Road, 
near Quakertown. 


I'm dumb about the atomic bomb 
And dense about V rockets 
Confounded and 

Can't understand 

What nudists do for pockets. 

. LJ 

No matter where on earth you live, 
Believe me, Madam, 

You are my distant relative, 
Through Eve and Adam. 


by George R. Ulrich, 
Jenkintown 


At his best, the fiddler must be seen on 
his throne, a rough board stage, radi- 
ating gaiety and riotous good humor, 
furiously stomping out the tune with 
thick soled shoes and sawing up and 
down on his trusty old fiddle, embel- 
lished with homemade hickory pegs and 
filled on the inside with snake rattles. 
The old fiddler never leaves his hearers 
in doubt as to where the first beat of 
the measure comes. He is there with 
accent every time. 

Wind instruments are frowned upon 
by these old timers but guitars, banjos 
and accordian players will attend 
Quakertown’s Old Timers Day in pro- 
fusion. There will be a bull fiddler, a 
set of bones and a couple of oldsters 
strumming on wash boards. 

There will be square dances all day 
under the direction of seventy-two year 
old Reuben Steaver of Quakertown. 
Mr. Steaver has called figures for 
square dances from Boston to Baltimore 
and keeps his dancers going at a lively 
pace. 

They will dance to the music of the 
Haycock Mountain Boys. The leader 
of this five piece band needs no “baton” 
he just yells out with a husky “Let ‘Er 
Go" and his boys take off with volume 
and vigor. 


SEES LSD 


| 


(METAL SLAT) 
BLINDS 


VERTICA 


eOne glance tells you these are 
entirely different. Distinctive! 


So many advantages, too, for home 
or office. Kirsch “Vertical 
Venetians” offer fresh decorative 
beauty. . .freedom from care! 


€ Much cleaner! Dust can't lie on 
smooth vertical metal surfaces. 


e The slats turn, like Venetians. . . 
draw open like draperies. Easy 
to operate. Complete privacy! 


€ Quality throughout, by famous 
Kirsch Co., for years of service. 


Beautiful Color Schemes... 
SOLID. . .CONTRASTING. . . 
HARMONIZING COLORS 


See our Complete Display! 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. PHONE 2-0129 
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TREASURE 3j 
CHEST ; 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Buchs County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our "Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


Asterisk (*) denotes display ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in issue. 


AQUETONG 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 


BUCKINGHAM 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County's largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques, furniture. (Buck. 


2981) 
CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus B. 


Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss*—485 N. Main. True an- 


tiques from reliable sources selected by a 
specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle 
4394) 


The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Bel- 
mont Ave., Doylestown. Lamps, Bottles, 
Glass, China & Bric-a-brac. Handcraft 
articles from Maine. Jack & Margaret 


Rosenberger. (Doyle. 4566) 


FURLONG 


The Village Barn*—Rt. 263 Old York 
Rd. Antiques, and Sportswear Originals 
& Imports. Open noon until 5, seven 


days. (Phone Buckingham 2851) 


HOLLAND 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


NEW HOPE 
The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202 Bridge 


St. Big collection of fine antiques. 
Furniture, paintings, china & art objects. 


(Phone New Hope 2462) 


The Lion & Crown Shop*— 
Antique English Silver. 
Mechanic St. (Phone New Hope 2811) 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St. Fine selection early American 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china and imports. 


(New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405. 


HE dream of the antiques dealers in the County is that 

fair weather is at last here to stay. On stormy days the 
customers are few and far between in the shops. It may be 
that the dealers, themselves, are a hardier lot. According 
to reports, almost all of them turned out for a sale up in 
Carversville when April was putting its very worst foot 
forward. 

There has been a definite springtime sprucing-up of the 
“Antiques” signs along the highways, or perhaps there is a 
growing awareness that shop signs and often the shops too 
are practically invisible from cars passing by at fifty miles 
an hour. Unless the shop is along a straight stretch of road 
with long range visibility, the building set well back from 
the road and plenty of parking space, prospective customers 
are apt to whiz by without noticing it. 


Even in low speed zones it happens. Morton Tobias of 
The House of Tobys at Lahaska says that recently a cus- 
tomer asked if this was a new shop that had just moved to 
Lahaska. She had never noticed the sign before. It is 
probably the most conspicuous sign on the road. The shop 
is on a most conspicuous corner, has been there for over six 
years and The House of Tobys is one of the outstanding 
shops in the County and, until recently Mr. Tobias had 
three Tobys. One of the other shops was in Lumberville, 
the other in the big red barn on the William C. Sharkey place 
on Canada Hill, Aquetong, which was leased last year to 
Mrs. Ethel Howe of Ottsville. 


The Aquetong barn now displays a bright sign, The 
House of Howe, and is filled with carefully selected stock. 
It is a retail branch of Mrs. Howe's wholesale House of Howe 
in Ottsville. 


In Lahaska, there are two new shops. April 7th, Clarence 
Johnson of Meeting House Antiques fame opened his gem 
of a shop just two doors from the Meeting House. He's 
painted it pink, set it among trees and filled it with collector's 
items, mostly small, with some furniture, "Things I can 
handle alone," he says. He calls it his one-man shop but has 
not officially named it yet. Almost directly across the road, 
George Wilson, an aircraft engineer, and his wife, Helen, 
have opened Wilson's Antiques. It’s a new venture and 
their hearts seem to be right in it. Collectors themselves, 
they are carrying ‘‘The sort of things people want for their 
homes." 

Hobby House on Route 202 near Aquetong is closing. 
Mrs. Katherine Havens has had a knee injury and is selling 
the place. An old-timer in Bucks County, she says she hates 
toseeitgo. She'senjoyed it, has sold a little bit of everything, 
old and new, and relished meeting the customers. 

Archie Huertardo re-opens Ye Lock House Shoppe 
this month in New Hope, along the canal where the barges 
start. His antiques and gifts are imported from England 
and the Continent. New Hope has two more new antiques 
shops: Mrs. Coheen and her sister Mrs. Sandor, whose 
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The 


Antique Hunter 


by Constance A. Ward 


sons Herbert and Richard Sandor have Stone House 
Antiques in Lambertville, have opened The Authentic 
Shop at the west end of town with rare and beautiful stock. 
The sisters have dealt in antiques all their lives. “And our 
family, really for generations back,” they say. 

Allen and Rosemary White have moved into the shop 
right next to the Tow Path House on Mechanic Street with 
their antique English silver shop The Lion and Crown. 
They have brought fine silver from England and, if they need 
to replenish it before they make another trip abroad, silver 
will be selected for them in England by Rosemary’s god- 
father, Hampden Gordon, member of Ceramic Circle and 
noted antiques authority and author. 

It’s interesting to run into something different in antiques 
selling. At the George School Antiques Show, Beatrice 
Stump was doing a brisk trade in fossils, shells and arrow 
heads—she has added a Junior Department to her Hanging 
Lamp shop in Newtown to interest collectors’ sons. And 
Miss Marguerite Bye’s customers have the treat of seeing 
her hundred-year-old Swedish loom with an overhead beater 
in use at Yesterday’s Treasures Shop in Lahaska when 
Miss Margaret Kimberley Smith of Doylestown comes out 
there to weave. 

Many of the dealers have their private collections at home 
and occasionally an item will find its way into the shop as a 
“conversation piece." Miss Bye collects china cup-plates, 
handleless cups and saucers and a special pattern of early 
Sandwich glassware so rare that fragments found in the 
Sandwich factory are in the M.I.T. Museum. Her ‘‘conversa- 
tion piece" in this collection is a bowl that is written up in 
Mrs. Kamm’s Eighth Pitcher Book, and an early spill holder. 
At Bill Woolsey’s Barn shop in Lahaska there’s a most 
unusual conversation piece: an 18th century hand-fashioned, 
wooden mouse trap, guillotine-type. This three-mouse trap 
easily holds its own for interest, even among the fine furniture 
and the wide assortment of stock in the shop. Charles Nash 
Antiques in Hartsville features eagles in all sizes and med- 
iums. His pride among these is an original 18th century 
pine eagle from Mt. Vernon, small and very fine. Henry 
Clay of Gwynedd found a Noah’s Ark with 215 of its original 
animals in carved wood just in time to serve as conversation 
piece at his exhibit in New York’s Country Antiques Fair 
in April. 

There are 21 antiques shops in the eight miles between 
Edna’s Antique Shop at the signal lights in Buckingham 
and the tip of New Hope where Ferry and Bridge Streets 
merge as Route 202. A customer at Stotz and Thiele 
Antiques near Buckingham mentioned this one day. “I 
never saw so many antique shops along one road in all my 
life," she said. “I don’t see how you all make a living." This 
shop has a marked air of prosperity and they ship furniture 
to distant points from the Canadian Border to Texas, but 
Herman Stotz answered with a question; ‘‘Who says that 
we do?" 
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QUAKERTOWN 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 


of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-5795) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 


to be found. (Keystone 6-661 2) 


NEWTOWN 


Morrell’s—Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. Custom-made drapes. 
upholstery &  slip-covers. Decorator. 


(Worth 8-2873) 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. 
Antique buttons depicting historical scenes, 
people and places. Small antiques and 


furniture. Worth 8-2-24. 


SPRING VALLEY 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Dig barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. 
Collectors items, furniture, primitives, 
early china and pottery. Specializing in 
Flint and Blown glass. Buckingham 2567. 


WOODSIDE 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 


Exton (Phone Hyatt 3-2525) 


| nearby neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. s.w. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 


Wales 4855. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
Stone House—No. 8 Bridge St. 18th & 


19th Century American furniture & china. 
Collectors’ items. (Lambertville 2-0597) 


ANTIQUES 


DOYLESTOWN 
Bucks County, Pa. 
485 N. Main Sr. Prone 4394 


— established 25 years — 


104th cont'd 


twelve miles away. Colonel Davis and 
Lieutenant John West rowed two miles 
to a small steamer which took them 
to the gunboat Freeborn. The gunboat 
protected the Constitution until tug- 
boats succeeded in pulling it from the 
sandbar. At Fortress Monroe, the 
Bucks County men got a close view of 
the Monitor, the “cheese box on a 
raft" that had just defeated the Merri- 
mac. 


After their campaign in Virginia, the 
104th spent eighteen months in the 
Carolinas. For months they were in 
trenches under the plunging fire of the 
enemy's batteries at the seige of Charles- 
ton. It wason John's Island in Charles- 
ton Bay that a shell fragment tore away 
the fingers of Colonel Davis' right hand. 
In 1864 the regiment went to Florida 
where the conflict with insects and alli- 
gators was as trying as the struggle 
with the enemy. 


In a short time they returned north 
and again served along the Potomac 
until the completion of their three 
years’ enlistment. One hundred ten 
men and Captain Hart re-enlisted for 
another three years and remained with 
the 104th Regiment until peace came 
at Appomatox. 


The veterans who returned home 
were given a great reception and 
banquet in the Court House. The 
ever-busy ladies prepared a feast which 
was followed by an address of welcome 


by Richard Watson, a member of the 
Doylestown bar. 

While the regiment was still under 
fire at Charleston, Colonel Davis was 
already writing a history of the regiment 
and planning a memorial to his fallen 
comrades. During the siege at Morris 
Island, savings from the regimental 
bakery reached the sum of $2,000. It 
was customary to divide such savings 
among the men. Davis got their consent 
to appropriate $1,600 of it toward a 
monument. The rest of the money 
for the monument was raised by sub- 
sciiption of Doylestown residents after 
the soldiers got home. 

The tall marble shaft at the inter- 
section of Main and Court Streets in 
Doylestown was dedicated on Memorial 
Day 1868—the first Memorial Day. 
'The fourold cannons protruding from 
the base were obtained from the War 
Department by C. N. Taylor, Repre- 
sentative in Congress at that time. 

It was a great day for the military 
and once more Doylestown knew the 
pomp and excitement of martial music, 
the flags, the soldiers, and always the 
oratory. Each Memorial Day succeed- 
ing generations have planted flowers 
and placed wreaths at the base of the 
monument to honor Bucks County's 
immortal regiment. Each summer W. 
Lester Trauch takes time out from his 
busy career as a newspaperman to 
carry water to the heat-parched plants 
to keep them green and blooming for 
the old 104th. 

Curious visitors may wonder why the 
date on the monument reads 1867, 


when Memorial Day was not estab- 
lished until 1868. The Doylestown 
citizens had planned to set up the 
column in August 1867, but bad 
weather prevented the completion of 
the base until the following spring. 

On May 26th, 1880, Doylestown | 
decorated its streets and homes and 
buildings for the first reunion of the | 
104th regiment. The old regimental | 
band from Emaus opened the cere- 
monies by marching to the monument 
and playing a solemn dirge. A grand 
parade was then led by Company G 
of the 6th Regiment State Guards 
followed by the Doylestown Cornet 
Band. The Emaus band was next, 
leading 215 veterans headed by Colonel 
Davis. Then came visiting officers and 
soldiers and "invited guests." The 
Durham Cornet Band, riding in a 
glittering band wagon and resplendent 
in new uniforms, came last. : 

A banquet was held in the Exhibition | 
building at the fair grounds, the site of 
Camp Lacey. John Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia provided a wooden plate 
and a tin coffee cup for each of the 
veterans to keep as a souvenir. Drum 
Major John Hargraves wore the grena- 
dier cap he used in the war. A bullet 
in his head received at Fair Oaks had 
never been removed. 

Next time you cross Monument 
Square in Doylestown give a reverent 
thought to the men of the Ringgold 
Regiment who got into the war in such 
an unorthodox fashion and wound up 
their military career by helping to build 
their own monument! 


75th Anniversary 


GENERAL W. W. H. Davis, commander 

of the gallant 104th Regiment, was 
founder of the Bucks County Historical 
Society. The society is celebrating its 75th 
Anniversary this month. General Davis was 
its president until his death in 1910. 


A great deal of the fascinating history of 
Bucks County would have been lost forever 
but for the patient work of General Davis and 
his associates. Davis spent forty years col- 
lecting the material for one small book ‘‘The 
Fries Rebellion." 


Henry C. Mercer, who succeeded General 
Davis as president, built the strange, fireproof 
concrete museum that is the wonder of archi- 
tects and the many visitors who flow through 
the place from all parts of the world. 


Charles M. Meredith, Jr., of Quakertown is 


Hal Clark 


now president. John Cummings is curator. 
Mrs. Ann Miller as librarian lends valuable 
help to many students of our history. Writers 
for the Traveler are deeply indebted to her 
and to the Society for many fascinating stories 
of Bucks County's past. 


——Ó ——————— ái ———— — —— 
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ife COUNTY 


ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


Attention, Volunteers: 


"THE Companies comprising the Second 
Regiment, Bucks County Volunteers, 
commanded by Col. Charles T. Waage, 
will meet on MONDAY, the 19th of MAY, 
inst., at the hotel of PETER SMITH, in 
the Borough of QUAKERTOWN, Bucks 
County. The Companies are requested to 
turn out fully uniformed for review and 
inspection. The line will be formed precisely 
at 11 o’clock A.M. By order of the Colonel— 
EDWIN WAMBOLD, Adjutant 
N.B.—The following Companies will be in 
attendance: 


Mounted Hussars, Captain Cassel; Union 
Blue Artillerists, Capt. Katz; Washington 
Artillery, Capt. Fellman; Jackson Artillery, 
Capt. Maugle; Jackson Guards, Capt. 
Walp. 

And Capt. Gilkysons’s, Scott’s, Lashley’s, 
Clayton’s, Youngden’s, Seiferts, Kintner’s 
and all other Volunteer Companies are 
particularly invited to attend and participate 
in the drill, review and inspection. 

Major Gen. Applebach, Brig. Gen. 
Morrison, Cols. Hager, Waage, and Dubbs, 
Maj. Trumbower, Adjt. Wambold and 
Sergt. Maj. A. A. Ziegenfoos, will be among 
the reviewers, as well as other officers of the 
Ist Brigade, 2nd Division. P.M. 

A splendid BRASS BAND will be in 
attendance. 


Millinery and Dressmaking 
MISS ELIZABETH GIL- 
MER, wishes to inform her 
friends and the Ladies in 
general that she has just 
established herself on the first island below 
the Frenchtown bridge, in Tinicum, where 
she will be happy to wait on all those who 
will please to give her a call. Bonnets 
bleached and done up in style. 


The Varieties of Kissing—Buss, to kiss; 
rebuss, to kiss again; pluribus, to kiss 
without regard to sex; sillybuss, to kiss the 
hand instead of the lips; blunderbuss, to 
kiss the wrong person; omnibus, to kiss all 
the persons in the room; erebus, to kiss in 
the dark; buss the boiler, to kiss the cook. 


RS. Partington says she did not marry 
her second husband because she loved 
him, but just because he was the size of her 
first protector, and would come so good to 
wear his old clothes out. 


Break in the Canal—Last Tuesday night the 
east wing wall of the Aqueduct at Pt. 
Pleasant, Plumstead township, gave way, 
letting the water of the canal into the river. 
It is said that it was badly constructed, 
and its fall was predicted before the water 
was let in. It is supposed that it will 
interrupt the navigation for several days 
and be a serious loss to the State, as the work 
was yielding a large revenue daily. 
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GOOD MORNING, NEIGHBOR JONES, 


Which Way so Ear- 
ly? I am going to 
get my Carriage I 
bespoke at AARON 
KRATZS some 
time ago. I have heard much of that name; 
where is his establishment? He has TWO 
SHOPS, where his business is carried on, 
both situated on the Easton Pike 51% miles 
north of Doylestown—one immediately in 
Plumsteadville, (formerly Fisherville), the 
other 14 of a mile below the above place, 
where you will find a general assortment of 
Vehicles, such as Falling Tops, Jenny Linds, 
Carryalls, Trotting Wagons, Sulkeys, &c., 
in short anything on wheels, and as nice 
an article as can be got up anywhere, of 
the latest city styles, Warranted to be of 
the best of material or no sale. 

If you have got tired of your old one, he 
will exchange a new one for it, on as easy 
terms as possible, and in fact I believe it is 
just the place we should patronage, as it 
is his object to keep an assortment of 
Farming Implements constantly on hand, 
such as PLOUGHS, HARROWS &c., Give 
him a call, and if he don't satisfy you of the 
fact I think it will not be his fault. 
AARON KRATZ 


Bristol—The laborers engaged in the gas 
works made a "strike" a few days ago for 
an addition to their pay. They had been 
working for a dollar a day, and wanted a 
dollar and a quarter, but they resumed work 
for a dollar twelve-and-a-half. Two days 
were lost. 

Some of the fellows never think of asking 
honestly for increase of wages, but they 
pursue the dishonorable course of breaking 
off work without warning, which remain 
suspended until their stubborness is ap- 
peased. Some among them would have 
willingly continued working, but they were 
easily intimidated by the others, who kept 
them in check by untongued threats. 


Pay UP! and Pay as You Go! 


tx, ALL PERSONS indebted 
à y to the subscriber on note, 
book account or otherwise 

——— t are requested to call and 
settle the same as soon as possible, and 
also to examine my CHOICE STOCK of 
MERCHANDIZE, which I will sell on and 
after the 21st day of April, 1856, a little 
bit lower than has ever been done in this 
neighborhood within the memory of the 
"oldest inhabitant", for CASH AND 
CASH ONLY, or its equivalent. 

Having adopted the CASH SYSTEM, 
both in buying and selling, I shall be able 
to purchase goods upon much better terms 
than formerly, and to sell them for a much 
less profit, making it the interest of every 
one to purchase at the Cheap Cash Store 
of Lahaska. Produce taken in exchange 
for goods, for which the highest prices will 
( be paid. R. A. PAXSON 


Positive Post Office Hours 
O^ and after the first of June next the 
Post Office at Newtown will be kept 
open on Sunday for the transmission and 


reception of letters, from 9 to 11 o'clock 
A. JOHN T. SIMPSON, P.M. 


Hoops—Hoops with the ladies, in town and 
country, now are all the rage. "Take care, 
ladies, you do not carry the fashion to 
extremes. Our doors were constructed 
before this fashion was introduced; and 
besides, sudden squalls of wind are very 
common in this latitude. These hoops are 
not well suited to encounter a gale. A 
divine also recently informed his hearers 
that the way to heaven was very narrow. 


This announcement caused some com- 
motion among the hoops. 
HALLOO, NEIGHBOR! 

W HERE are you going? 

Why I am going to 

BENNETT'S CHEAP 

STORE AT BUSHING- 

TON; he has a good stock of goods, and 

sells a little Cheaper than any Store in this 

County. - Come go along. I will wait until 
I get my coat on, and I will go. 


Large Haul—On Tuesday, at the fishery on 
Badger’s Island, below Bristol, 11,000 
herrings, 280 shad and 2 sturgeon were 
taken at one haul. The Trenton Gazette 
remarks that the water so far this spring, 
has been too high and too cold for suc- 
cessful fishing, but the warm weather of 
the past few days has caused some im- 
provement, and we may hope for shad at 
reasonable prices at some time before the 
close of the season. 


Galena Found in New Britain—We were 
shown last week a specimen of galena or 
lead ore, found on the farm of Christian 
Myers, (late Wetherills,) in New Britain 
township, which does not suffer much in 
comparison with that taken from the famous 
mines at Galena, Illinois. 

The specimen shown us was broken from 
a lump of ore weighing thirteen pounds. 
This lump was found near the millrace, 
where the water frequently drawn out of 
the race had worked a gulley and exposed 
the mineral to view. It is supposed that 
galena abounds on the property, and of a 


very pure kind. 
[re our farmers, and old and 
young, boys and girls, have 
been constantly employed in striking out 
the ground. dropping ashes, scattering 
plaster, spreading manure &c., to secure a 
heavy crop of this invaluable Indian esculent, 
corn. 


The past week has been 
an unusually busy one with 


A writer on swearing, says that an 
oath from a woman is unnatural 
and discreditable, and that he could as 
soon expect a bullet from a rosebud. 
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Papa and Mamma Liberatore in their 
Bristol home rejoice with son Bob as 
they receive word he has been chosen 
“All-State” basketball star 

by United Press. 


> 


| Dr. Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Bucks County Schools, receives 
news he has been appointed State 
Supervisor of Educaticn. Shown 
with Mrs. Boehm and their children, 
| Dr. Boehm has long been considered 
| one of the country's outstanding 
| educators. 


Youth recreation planners note work 

done at the craft shop, Neshaminy 

Valley Youth Center, Newtown. 

Left to right, Mrs. Libbie Baldwin, 

Mrs. K. W. Smith, Wayne Dockhorn, 

O. E. Norbeck, George S. Porter, 

William H. Dunlevy, Mrs. Herbert Epstein 


< 


Sharp nose for news led Doylestown 
Intelligencer reporter Russ Thomas to 
Monaco a little too early to pick 

up last month's big story (something 
about a prince and a girl named 
Kelly). Photo shows Russ in Monaco 
30 years ago. Young lady identified 
only as “Little Miss Adorable". 


» 


» 


"Chow Line” at Willow Grove Naval 
Air Base was a new experience for 83 
boys from six Bucks County high 
schools who were the Navy's guests 
for two days, part of a program 
sponsored by the Navy League of the 
U.S. A two-hour flight over eastern 
Pennsylvania was included. 


Doylestown realtor Frank Happ treats 
guests to a Hawaiian feast at the 
Fountainhead, New Hope, to help 
Cancer Fund Drive. (L. to r.) Mrs. W. 
D. Moore, Mr. Happ, Robert S. Chase, 
W. D. Moore, Mrs. R. S. Chase and 
Mrs. Happ. 


people seen around the county 


4 


Bucks County men at sea on the air- 


craft carrier USS Saipan off Pensacola 


Naval Air Base. Left to right 


Alan Miller, publisher of the Traveler, 


Comm. Robert Anthony, 

Francis O' Keefe, Lt. Col. J. Skinner, 
Comm. Don Poole, J. Franklin Wood. 
and Edgar B. Speer, Jr. 


< 


Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, of Penn 
State (left) chats with Miss Melba 
Lukens, president of Doylestown 
Soroptimists and John Mueller, presi- 
dent of Doylestown Lions. Lions were 
entertained by Soroptimists at 
Doylestown Country Club. 


< 


As part of "Japanese Evening" 
entertainment for the benefit cf 
Welcome House held at Dublin home of 
Pearl Buck, Musician Shinichi Vuize 
delights 250 Bucks County residents 

by performing his own 

compositions on the Koto. 


> 


William Spare, Frank Bjornsgaard 

and Peter Smith during a tense moment 
in "The Male Animal" produced by 
the Town and Country Players at 
Doylestown Borough School. 


The new Pennsylvania RR Pullman 
car “Fairless Hills" is christened by 
Miss Marleen Ingerson, of Fairless 
Hills, Bucks County, while Benjamin 
Fairless, U.S. Steel chairman, and John 
W. Galbreath, builder of the new 
community, give moral support. 


> 


Some of the soloists who will be fea- 
tured in the Spring concert program 

of the Bucks County Choir (see 
Calendar of Events) practice at the 
Doylestcwn home of Mrs. John 

H. Elfman. Standing behind Mrs. 
Elfman (l. to r.) Joseph Walls, Mrs. 
Donald Lippincrtt, Peter W. Elkington, 
and R. Stanley Hellerman. 


UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon i 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus giving full information, 
write to: 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 
MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without 
obligation, a free booklet on your United 
Science Fund. 


animal doctor contd 


metal that has caused an internal wound 
which may prove fatal. Dr. Amadon 
asked the manager to let her know if the 
patient got worse and we took off. 

As we drove she explained that there 
is as yet no portable equipment capable 
of making clear abdominal X-rays of 
cows. If there were, the lives of many 
animals could be saved. 


Young Terry is learning to be useful 
on these trips. He holds things for his 
mother, runs out to the car for anything 
she needs, asks innumerable questions 
which she does not always have time 
to answer. When her job is done, he 
takes whatever he can carry and trudges 
along after her. His bright brown eyes 
take in everything. He engages in long 
conversations with the calves, with 
whom he seems to have some special 
form of communication. 


The morning was gone. As we drove 
along, Dr. Amadon told me more about 
her history. At the University, she 
met some resentment and even ridicule 
from the male students. Professors were 
inclined to think a woman incapable of 
learning their science. They were 
always self conscious in the presence 
of a woman when they spoke of repro- 
ductive functions. 

What happens to the women who 
graduate from the veterinarian schools? 


“Most of them do not open a practice. 
If they do, itis with the smaller animals. 
But I was used to large animals. I 
spent all my summers on a ranch in 
Montana. I went out on the range with 
the cowhands, learned to rope, to brand 
and helped break the young broncs to 
bridle and saddle. Out there a sick cow 
isa serious matter. A contagious disease 
can sweep through a herd in a few days. 
The work of years can be undone. The 
ranchers have to rely on their own 
knowledge because by the time they 
can reach a vet, it may be too late. I 
became interested in working with 
large animals and that's still the fav- 
orite part of my practice." 

How did she happen to come to 
Bucks County? 


"Dad wanted a farm—Mother wanted 
a house on a hill. They had friends 
living out here so when Dad saw the 
place at Edison and Mother saw the 
house, they bought it. I married 
Roger Amadon who was a professor 
at the University and when I made up 
my mind to open up a practice, we 
came out to live with them. I took in 
$30 the first month and when I doubled 
that the next month, I felt I was on my 
way.” 

When World War II came along, 
Roger took over the farm and Mary 
Katherine took over the entire practice. 
Those years were rough. Shortage of 


veterinarians was acute and she drove 
as much as 75,000 miles a year, sleeping 
at most a few hours a night. 


One stormy night she was called out 
to help a valuable cow deliver an equally 
valuable calf. She was expecting her 
own baby to be born at any moment 
but she dressed and dashed out to the 
farm. It was nip and tuck whether 
her baby or the calf would be born 
first. She drove straight from that 
cowbarn to Doylestown Emergency 
Hospital, and with little time to spare. 


Near noon the doctor dashed home 
for dinner, had a brief chat with her 
mother, checked up at the hospital, 
called at the office for messages and 
then drove out to see how some horses 
were coming along. There were two 
beauties in a field, race horses, one of 
them soon to foal. As the doctor 
jumped out of her car and climbed 
through the gate, the horses trotted up 
to welcome her. They let her examine 
them briefly and then with a kick of 
their heels, away they went. They 
galloped, they reared, snorted and 
pawed the dirt and rolled in patches of 
snow, sniffing the first breath of spring. 
Occasionally they would stand still, 
throw up their heads and look to see if 
we were still watching. 


While we drove on to the Floyd 
Friling farm at Wismer, the doctor told 
about her skunk business. 

Dead serious most of the time, her 
face lights up when she talks about the 
skunks. They make charming pets 
when relieved of their defensive weapon. 

“Several years ago an article about 
me appeared in a national magazine 
and mention was made of skunks. 
That brought a constant stream of 
cars from all over, each carrying a 
skunk to be deodorized. Ordinarily I 
do about 40 skunks a year. No matter 
how careful I am, I always manage to 
get sprayed. When I notice people 
around me beginning to sniff, I know 
I am the guilty one.”’ 


There were twenty-eight cows and 
heifers at the Friling farm waiting to 
have blood taken for the Bangs test. 
Bangs disease is infectious and some- 
times results in abortion. Undulant 
fever is transmitted to humans through 
contact with the diseased cow, drinking 
the milk or eating the meat. The 
Government is making strenuous efforts 
to stamp out Bangs. For the test blood 
must be taken from the neck of each 
cow and test tubes labeled with their 
eartag number. Dr. Amadon had just 
lined up her tubes and records when an 
emergency call came through from Twin 
Silos. Back we went. 

The doctor worked an hour with the 
cow we had seen that morning. By 


Continued on page 42 
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pomeroy’s cont'd 


County Room. This inexpensive res- 
taurant on the first floor combines 
relaxation for the leisurely shopper with 
fast efficient service for the hurried 
businessman. Everything reflects stud- 
ious planning: gone are the juke box 
noise and the piped recording that, 
before the store opened, permeated 
every nook and cranny of the shopping 
center. 

The Community Room is an audi- 
torium for two hundred and fifty people. 
With a complete stage, dressing rooms 
and public address system, it was 
planned for club meetings, and has 
been Pomeroy’s most important service 
to the community to date. 

A beehive of activity since it opened, 
the Community Room is used for meet- 
ings, luncheons, shows and exhibits for 
nearly every organization in the area. 
The store has also used it for such 
attractions as the Dunn Miniature 
Circus that drew thousands of spec- 
tators last summer. Such affairs come 
under the direction of Mrs. Betty 
Carlson, Pomeroy’s charming Special 
Events Director. At one of her recent 
parties for children in the Community 
Room, Mrs. Carlson suggested that 
anyone who cared to might sing. No 
less than thirteen small guests in suc- 
cession rendered “The Ballad of Davy 
Crockett"! 

Pomeroy's naturally gets many ap- 
peals for help from civic and service 
organizations in the area. Tables are 
often set up in the store for various 
fund raising appeals, and advertising 
space is also given. Windows and 
displays are donated for such groups 
as the local Red Cross. The store has 
given prizes for community projects 
and contests sponsored by the Levit- 
town Civic Association. 

Pomeroy's, as a store, has found it 
pays to listen to the community. Here, 
where the customer is always right, the 
store is always right, too! Proof lies 
in the fact that during its first year, 
Pomeroy's of Levittown has set records 
for sales among the more than eighty 
stores in the Allied chain. And without 
even being aware of this, the shoppers 
in Pomeroy's seem just as pleased as 
the personnel. 


READ 
The Life of 
Henry C. Mercer 


in next month's 
Bucks County Traveler 
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(Sth Seasou 
Opens May Sth 


BILLIE BURKE in 
“THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC" 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


2) BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE (7,5 
S. NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 3541_ 
MICHAEL ELLIS resents 


May 28 to — FRANK McHUGH x NANCY MARCHAND in “THE RAINMAKER" 
June 2 


May 21 to 26—MARY SINCLAIR in “ANASTASIA” 


Coming: — “ANNIVERSARY WALTZ", “BUS STOP", “TEA AND SYMPATHY", 
“THE BAD SEED” 


plus 7 other Broadway hits, 4 world premieres and 1 musical 
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Visit the Most 
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Unique Shop 


in New Jersey 


Browse thru Five Rooms of Lovely Fashions 


, Benefit 

FAMOUS LABELS %% FASHION SHOW 
AMAZING and LUNCHEON 

ASSORTMENTS MAY 17th 
MISSES and 


Bucks County 


JUNIOR SIZES Playhouse Inn 


New Hope 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 1:30 to 5:30 


Village Misses and Deb Shop 


us Main $t., Flemington, N. 3. 
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COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Open 629 Second St. Pike 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 (Route 232) Southampton 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 Below Street Road 
Closed Sundays Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


SLIP COVER TIME 


Fabrics - see exciting color schemes 


A ec. K Cù "E now on display 
| Fabrics - sold by the yard or slip 


INTERIORS covers made for you 


Old Second St. Pike 


Rt. 232, Richboro, Pa. EL. 7-5461 Adj. to Spread Eagle Inn 
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animal doctor cont'd 


this time Cooper began to be convinced 
her first diagnosis had been correct. He 
shook his head. ‘It’s always the best 
ones, it seems!”’ 

Back again to the Friling farm to 
finish the test samples. Each cow’s 
head must be turned so the neck is 
taut, and the doctor can find the vein 
with her finger tips and thrust home 
the needle. It sometime took two men 
to hold a heifer in position and then 
the doctor would help with a thrust 
of her shoulder. Blood in the tube, 
tube and needle dipped in scalding 
water, hands cleaned, a fresh tube, 
a new tussle and next patient! 

There was a constant stream of good- 
natured kidding, laughter when Mary 
Katherine would have to step lively to 
get out of the way, and soft talk and 
gentle patting to soothe the ruffled feel- 
ings of some of the ladies who resented 
being pushed around. 

The working day was almost over. 
Twenty eight samples were stowed in 
a case for shipment to the laboratories 
for testing. We were on our way back 
to the oflice when the doctor slowed the 
car. A dead rabbit lay beside the road. 
The doctor shook her head. 

Dr. Amadon likes to work with wild 
animals because she finds them chal- 
lenging. Domestic animals have been 
studied for years and much more is 
known about them . She remembers an 
experience she had with a young doe 
that had been hit by a car and left lying 
by the road in the mountains where 
she, Roger and friends were hunting. 
They carried the doe back to their 
cabin, found a hole in its head and ribs 
broken. They worked over it for three 
days, with the permission of the game 
warden. It became a delightful pet, 
nuzzling them for food, intelligent about 
its personal needs. It is against the 
law to take a live deer out of the woods 
and the game warden was firm. 

When time came to pack up and 


return to civilization, they said ‘‘good- 
bye" with tears in their eyes, and 
started to get in their car. The little 
doe gave three leaps in the air coming 
towards them and then dropped dead. 
It was a sad hunting party that drove 
down the mountain roads on their way 
home. 


Treatment of pets is a part of the 
veterinary profession and Dr. Amadon 
does her share. She occasionally 
arouses animosity among her patients' 
owners when she insists there be no 
visiting hours in her hospital. A dog or 
cat will reconcile itself to medicine and 
to being confined if left to itself. An 
anxious visiting owner will upset it. 
As soon as it hears the beloved voice, 
it wants to go home. She does not 
believe in office hours because one 
dog with distemper can infect other 
pets that have been brought in for 
some minor cause. 


“T am around animals so much, I 
sometimes get the feeling that I like 
them better than human beings. I 
remember their names, what they look 
like and what sicknesses they have 
had. I think if they could speak our 
language, we might get a surprise or 
two about what they are thinking." 

“T remember one dog who hated to 
ride in a car. He became ill and I had 
to bring him into the hospital in my car. 
A year later, his mistress noticed that 
everytime she took the car out the dog 
tried to climb in. Finally she noticed 
he was ill and I had to go get him again. 
The next time he tried to get in the 
family car, his owner brought him to 
me. Sure enough, he was sick again. 
Used his head, didn't he?" 

We were at the office, the secretary 
stood on the steps. "You're wanted on 
the phone, Doctor. An emergency.” 
She shook hands quickly and said, 
“Well, here I go again." 

The night shadows were on the street, 
but Mary Katherine's day was not yet 
over. 


known for 


A-Patch-ee shirts, shorts 
Bathing suits, matching skirts 
Arizona Thunderbird dresses 


Main & Mechanic Sts., New Hope 


While strolling in the park one day, 


in the merry, merry month of May, 

he was taken by surprise, by a pair 

of roguish eyes. . .'neath a darling 
Italian straw hat from 


Corner Copia 


Phone 2500 


blacksmith cont'd 


come in different weights, and are sized 
from 00 to 8 for horses. There are 
smaller sizes for ponies. The shoes can 
be completely custom-made from a 
bar of metal, or a ready-made "cag" 
shoe may be altered for a perfect fit. 

And even the horse has “corrective” 
shoes—heavier on one side than the 
other to encourage him to pick his 
hoofs up straight. 


SINCE no one has been able to find 
out from the horse just what his 
preference would be, the owner, trainer, 
and blacksmith must make the decision. 
If they are too far wrong, they soon 
know, because like anyone else with the 
wrong shoes, the horse gets corns. 

Horses, like children, outgrow their 
shoes before they are worn out, but in 
this case it isn't necessary to pass them 
down to the next smaller horse. A 
horse's hoof is much like a toenail that 
grows a quarter inch or so a month. 
As it gets longer it gets broader, and 
since the shoe stays the same size, every 
six or eight weeks the hoof must be 
trimmed and the shoe reset or a new 
one put on. The horse may stumble if 
he doesn't get his needed manicure, or 
may break an overlong hoof. 

The blacksmith shop, forge, bellows 
and anvil has moved onto a truck. 
One man today usually does the whole 
job, but traditionally the fireman made 
the shoe and the floorman put it on the 
horse. The smith still wears an apron 
of elephant hide because it is tough 
enough to protect him from flying 
sparks and sometimes hoofs. 
WATCHING a skilled blacksmith 

shoe a horse makes it look like an 
easy job, but it is not likely to become 
one of the popular do-it-yourself pro- 
jects. One woman tried it. She wanted 
to be able to replace a shoe if it came 
off. After much observation and 
coaching she mastered the fundamentals. 
Her husband made her a shoeing box. 
She bought the few simple tools needed 
and learned that she would have to 
replace a lot of shoes before she saved 
enough to even pay for the tools. She 
managed to re-set a few shoes before 
the blacksmith showed up for the more 
complicated jobs. While she was show- 
ing him how well she had learned the 
art, the horse expressed his disapproval 
by jerking his foot, and it ended up 
with her wearing the shoe instead of the 
horse. 

Time has brought changes in this 
ancient craft. Now, instead of the 
horse and its owner gathering at the 
old blacksmith shop, the horseshoer 
travels the country roads to the horse. 
As long as there are people who enjoy 
riding the picturesque trails in Bucks 
County, there must be blacksmiths to 
custom-fit the horse’s footgear. 
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Z BOOMDOGGLE 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Not to be outdone by the current boom in Bucks, there 
is talk even in New Hope of area development. The 
New Hope Gazette, one of our more forward-looking 
newspapers, ran the following article under the head- 
line: ‘‘NEW HOPE TO RE-LOCATE ON BOWMAN'S 
HILL SITE?" We feel the article, by Justin Herman, 
caught the spirit of the times so well that it warrants 


reprinting here. 


LABORATE plans for immediate 

development and partial relocation 
of the New Hope-Solebury area will be 
announced in the near future by Town 
Council, the Federal Government, the 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission and a group of private 
investors. 

An estimated $510,000,000 will be 
expended on the project during the 
balance of the current fiscal year. 
Additional money is available through 
a $75,000 sinking fund. There will be 
no increase in local taxes. 

The plans, which call for flood con- 
trol, two new high-level bridges, the 
construction of the long-rumored com- 
bination Solebury Race-Track-and- 
Medical-Center and the widening of 
Mechanic Street to 150 feet, will get 
under way immediately with the instal- 
lation of parking meters on Windy 
Bush Road and on Route 202 from the 
Borough limits to Buckingham. 

A population increase of up to half 
a million is anticipated in the next six 
months. However, a spokesman for 
the private investment group says New 
Hope will lose none of its rural charac- 
teristics. 

"We shall make every effort," he 


our plans call for providing facilities 
long needed. For example, more 
restaurants." 

Possibly the most dramatic proposal 
in the works is that dealing with flood 
control. It was learned that the Bor- 
ough and Army engineers expect to 
utilize the natural gas pipeline under 
the Delaware to carry off excess river 
water. The installation of a large 
emergency valve in mid-stream will 
successfully maintain a safe water level 
here, and at the same time supply 
irrigation water to states as far south 
as Texas. 

Included among the proposed im- 
provements are at least three strate- 
gically located shopping centers. A 
20-story edifice to house local realtors 
will occupy the site of the present 
Co-Op store. Its roof will provide a 
combination heliport and art gallery. 

Transportation will bulk large in 
New Hope’s future. It is understood 
the Reading Railroad will restore 
passenger service over a new six-track 
roadbed from Hood Station to the old 
New Hope Terminal. 

It is understood the canal will be 
improved, with a center lane to trans- 
form it into a high-speed, two-way 


v marine artery to e 
increase in barge traffic. 

Asked why New Hope was selected: 
as the focal point for the syndicate's 7|; 
expansion and development progran 


AT e said, ‘‘to retain the charm that first 
[NX attracted us to this community. Al- 
D ©) 2! though there may be a certain amount 
of primary dislocation with the coming 
e N of the atomic. submarine base at Center 
[pe and the removal of all historic 
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The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter (in part) to President Wharton 
Camp near Neshamany Bridge, 
York Road, May 4th, 1778 


mir, My camp was surrounded on 
A the morning of the first Inst 
Y by Day Light, which lay 
Bene X] near the Crooked Billet. .The 
alarm was so sudden I had scarcely 
time to mount my Horse. .the Enemy 
of both foot & Horse came up the Byberry 
Road and attacked my right Flank. . . 
we continued skirmishing for upwards 
of two miles and as I came into the 
York Road. .found they had retired to- 
wards the City: my people behaved 
well, my loss is upward of thirty Killed 
& wounded, some were Butchered in a 
manner the most brutal savages could 
not equal, even while living, some were 
thrown into Buckwheat straw, and the 
straw set on fire. 
The enemies loss is not known. ..... 


I remain, with respect, 
JOHN LACEY, Jr., B.G» 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


( 


HOME OF 
THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


> 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


All the Best in Bucks 
Real Estate 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michaelt F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE, PA. 


The TRAVELER'S Home-of-the Month 
is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 


in Bucks County, or in nearby 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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ew Jersey through... 


NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 909, one mile west of New Hope. 


New Hope 3700. Evenings New Hope 9990. 


Ted Stark 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


whitman cont'd 


shelf? We can use a stepladder to get 
the books up and down.” 

“Okay,” he said. 

I went to bed. 

At five-thirty, my wife came home. 
I was just getting up. 

“Oh,” she said, “I see you had com- 
pany. Did you get any sleep?” 

“An hour and a half,” I said, with 
my accustomed lightness. “Your car- 
penter, Mr. Brennan, left at four 
o'clock.” 

She looked at the new book shelves. 
Then she looked more closely. ‘“‘This is 
a terrible job,” she said. ‘Why didn’t 
he make them even? What’s all this 
wide space doing in the middle?" 

“That’s for Whitman," I told her. 

I enjoyed the look on her face. 

“Whitman?” she said. 

“You see, my dear," I like to explain 
things like this to her, "I've lost a lot 
of sleep today but I’ve found, with the 
help of your Mr. Brennan, that all books 
aren't the same size. The Caine Mutiny 
by Mr. Herman Wouk, for instance, is 
only eight and a half inches high. But 
Walt Whitman is eleven. You told 
him to make the shelves ten inches high, 
and then you went away.” 

I can hear her moaning yet. “But 
all these shelves will have to be torn 
out. Ido wish you had stayed in bed." 

“So do I," I agreed with her. 

“Tt comes out exactly right at ten 
inches for each shelf, if you counted the 
thickness of the shelf boards themselves. 
Did you do that?” 

I was beginning to lose ground as 
usual. I knew it then. ‘‘No, I don’t 
think we did do that. We did measure 
Whitman. He won't fit into any ten- 
inch shelf. I am sure of that." 

She didn't argue. 

In that way she has, she walked into 
the living room, selected Doubleday's 
Whitman, and brought it back to the 
new shelves. 

"Books," she said with some clarity, 
"have three dimensions. Length, 
breadth, and thickness. They are some- 
times placed on a side. At least a dozen 
are lying that way on the shelves in the 
living room right now. You see them 
every day.” 

Without difficulty she laid the Whit- 
man book in one of the "narrow" 
shelves. Laid it flat. It took about 
one and a half inches of the space, 
going up. 

That night I went to work early, for 
it had become Black Tuesday for me. 

But now my wife and I have definite 
rules about all remodeling plans, even 
in beautiful Bucks County. 

I, for one, keep the rules. 


I stay in bed. 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured, consult your local real-estate agent. 


Bucks County TRAVELER’S 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


HE famous Stover Mansion, one of the finest old 

manor houses in the county, dating from about 
1800 and owned by one family to 1955. Set on two 
acres of what was once a vast estate, self-sufficient 
down to its own sawmill, grist mill and planing mill. 
Besides modern kitchen has original Dutch kitchen 
with walk-in fireplace and bake oven still intact. 

Main hall, stair and upstairs hall wainscoated in 
mahogany. Secret cellar where family silver could be 
hidden in the event of invasion or insurrection. Four- 
teen rooms including solarium; six fireplaces, living 
room, dining room and drawing room, four master 


bedrooms, two with own fireplaces; two smaller bed- 
rooms. Modern hot water heat, three modern baths. 
All rooms ceiled and recently redecorated. Remarkable 
workmanship in panelled doors with chased, silver 
plated hardware; fine panelling including reeded panels 
on dining room windows. 

Grounds luxuriously landscaped with imported 
holly, boxwood, rhododendron and six different 
varieties of pines! Ample verandas on both first and 
second floors are ideal for relaxing in warm weather. 
A fine home for a large family with a taste for ampli- 
tude, comfort, and elegance. 


Bob Stevens 


“Say—I never noticed the 
subscription blank!” 


The gentleman above 
is making sure that 
he gets the Traveler 
every month 
in his mail box. 


You can, too, 
just use this blank. 
Dear Traveler: 
CUI must have the magazine right away! 


L] I want my friend to have it right away! 
(J We both want it right away! 


L]-12 
Send  []24 issues to: 
O 36 
LUST eU A AN 
DNE o esent 9E... one 
Since additional one year subscriptions are only $2, send 
Dod CODY ZOOM E NOCT E CRILCEETOI 
1 year $2.50 
Additional one year subscriptions $2.00 
2 years 4.95 
3 years 6.00 


(Add $1 per year for subscriptions 
outside the U.S.) 


C PAYMENT ENCLOSED C BILL ME 


BUCKS COUNTY 
TRAVELER 


75 Shewell Ave. Doylestown, Pa. 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


T’S gratifying to all of the people in 
Lower Bucks that their hospital has 
been accredited by the Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Hospitals. Mary 
Ancker, our administrator, is also to be 
congratulated. Seems only yesterday 
those hard working gals were asking for 
pledges and explaining why we're going 
to need a hospital! 


Lower Bucks came in for its share of 
credit in the sports world, too, when 
seventeen year old Lorraine Forrest 
of Trevose Heights took first place in 
the State Junior Rifle Championship 
in Harrisburg, and Bristol High basket- 
ball star Bob Liberatore was named 
all-state by United Press. 


A friend of ours from Washington's 
Crossing fancies himself another Grand- 
ma Moses. He gives his canvases 
numbers rather than titles. In addition, 
he always places “P.M.” before the 
number. This means “Primitive Mas- 
terpiece." We recently noticed that 
his house has been painted an attractive 
barn red. We glanced at the lower left 
cornerand were tickled to see ‘‘P.M.#14” 
neatly lettered in white on the red 
clapboard. 


People in the Greenbrook section of 
Levittown are planning a vigorous 
campaign of feeding and spraying their 
Levitt-furnished baby fruit trees. The 
reason? Six hundred peach pits from 
last summer are being saved as proof 
of their success by Went and Harriette 
Kneller of 5 Glenwood Lane. 


Cathy Downing of Fairless Hills 
tells us that the American Association 
of University Women recently con- 
tributed a sizeable check to the National 
Organization’s Fellowship Fund. 

“Traveler Trades" really pays off, 
and they are free! I am now in pos- 
session of a delightful champion stock 
Siamese cat swapped with Mr. Bill 
Note of Holicong who is pounding 
away at my old portable typewriter! 


Anyone named Princeton? If they 
haven't already met, someone should 
introduce Pipersville’s Dr. Yale Na- 
thanson to Doylestown's Dr. Harvard 
Hicks. 

Helen Luise Cooper who went to 
Florida to escape the Bucks County 
winter, headed north the day after 


GARDY S8 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


p— 


CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
CHILDREN'S 


RECORDS 


34. S. MAIN ST. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4654 


e Appliances 


je Musical 
1 instruments 


e Repairs 


e Television 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 
CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


COLONIAL 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
94-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundinas Delicious Food 
Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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foo. 


colored 


Decorator Burlap 


..for glamor on a budget 


. .an extremely versatile fabric with high 
fashion qualities for both clothing and 
decor. Its interesting surface texture and 
wide range of decorator colors adapt it to 
either modern or traditional home 
decoration and its easy workability and 
unusual economy contribute to its 
universal appeal. . . 


FREE! SWATCHES ON REQUEST 


HOUSE OF BURLAP 
Box 118 Dept..C 
West Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

17 W. Court St. 


ri 


r r L 
PAINTING Sas 


fine 
quality 
workmanship 
CARL HUBBARD 
ELT LTL TLT LTAT TATTA TATATATA 


DECORATING 
xSP SeSeSeSeSeSeSESES 


Best 
Buy 
Yet... 


z 


3 / 
> ROUTE Mone CX CY 5-2338 ; 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


Sunshine State hoodlums clipped the 
wings of her Thunderbird; arrived 
home in time (1) to get snow-bound in 
the worst blizzard of the season (2) to 
watch the oil burner on her Wismer 
farm blow up. 


Two up-county Dutch trout fisher- 
men whose creel had fallen into the 
rapids started down stream in mad 
pursuit. Yelled one to 'tother: “You 
take that side once. I'll take this 
already. It may come down both sides 
to-gether still.” 

Doylestown's Ren Meininger and 
his noted gun-smith father are now 
exporting harpoon guns to men of the 
sea all over the world. Latest Bucks 
bit: shooting carp with bow and 
arrow. . it's legal year 'round and a 
challenge. Shades of Robin Walton! 

Every youngster who's ever grabbed 
for the brass ring astride a "'gallopin' ” 
horse on the carousel owes a grateful 
nod to Dick Lusse's Swiss ancestors 
who took out the first patents on the 
delightful critters. Proprietor of Chal- 
font's Forest Park, Lusse continues the 
family tradition by operating one of 
the few carousels around these parts. 

Roderick Seidenberg, distinguished 
Bucks architect, has turned traitor to 
the cause. He converted the palatial 
garage on the old Theodore Roosevelt 
estate for ex-Bucks Countian Mike 
Borden in another state and county! 
To aid and abet good people in settling 
in other parts of the forest is treason, 
Sir! 

New to Bucks: Kit Kinne, CBS's 
Home Show personality to the Zettler 
farm in suburban Pipersville; Gray & 
Roger's art staffer Charles Evo to 
Furlong; Tommy Strain, long time 
(50 years) aide to the Shubert Theatres 
in Philly to be back stage at Lake 
Warren. 


In this month set aside to honor 
Mother skeptics might take a look-see 
into the life of Mrs. Edward Gunster 
out Tinicum way. Florence Gunster, 
mother of three, keeps house, works 
asa much needed nurse 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
at the Doylestown Emergency Hospital, 
heads up the ARC's Home Nursing 
Program for Upper Bucks. . .does all 
three jobs remarkably well! 

Three O'clock in the morning: 
'The new Pennsylvania Liquor Control 
Board order sets pubs on year 'round 
Eastern Standard Time, meaning an 
extra hour before closing during Day- 
light Time. This should do more to 
keep Pennsylvanians this side of the 
Delaware than anything since the 
Hessians held Trenton. 

A local service station owner says this 
is how he knows spring is here: it’s 


where superb 
reception is a 


requirement 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 


SNYDER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA * LOS ANGELES ¢ TORONTO 


when a car full of people pull up, pile 
into the rest room, pile back in the car 
and somebody in the crowd says: 
howdaya get to New Hope, Mack? 


May, 1956 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
Trades 


words, and must be bona-fide ex- 


are limited to twenty-five 


changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn’t want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


HAVE Freon—12 11% ton York Compressor Condensor, 
receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 
in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dog—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade (Sellersville 9382.) 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5621 


MINOX CAMERA—Electronic flash unit with intensifier 
and battery pack. Like new. Will trade for amateur 
radio equipment, or what have you 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5624 


HAVE Evinrude 4 cyl. outboard motor with recoil 

starter. Will trade for delivery truck — van or panel, 

garden supplies, shrubbery or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5625 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5626 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a bench. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5627 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will trade for old chair 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. 


What will 
trade them for? Bee A 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WILL TRADE copy of The Strange Bedfellow by Evelyn 
Berckman. What will you offer 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5631 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WANTED upright piano in exchange for painting or 
sculpture lessons at the New Hope Fine Arts Workshop 
in summer. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE L. C. Smith typewriter in good condition. 
What trade have you? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5634 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, 


will arrange 
suitable trade. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


WOMEN! What chance have they in this man's world? 
Female collie pups for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5638 


TRADES: Practically new 18" hand-mower will trade 
for puppy, or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5639 


WILL TRADE brand new Abrin Fan Electric Heater for 
anything of equal value. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5640 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find 


stories. 


it as interesting as our best 
IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 


Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


GOODS 


GARDENER'S DELIGHT—3 Acres, producing orchard 
small pasturage, trees, berries, rose garden. Neat barns 
House has 8 rooms,lav. full bath, little renovating would 
make this an ideal small farm. Macadam drive and fencing 
enhance neat appearance. Ex. schools, convenient loca- 
tion. Asking $15,000. PARKE WETHERILL, 44 E. 
Court St., Doylestown 3508. 


OFFERS INVITED on two New Hope income properties. 
(1) Large 2 family house in center of town, suitable for 
shops or business. (2) Three bedroom modernized 
colonial with separate EN containing 2 studio 
apartments. WALSH REALTOR Buckingham 2461. 


ATTENTION ARTISTS, WRITERS—anyone liking privacy 
for study. FOR SALE attractively priced house in Stock- 
ton, J. (3% mi. from New Hope, Pa.) 97 ft. living- 
room, den with fireplace, kitchen, lav., 3 bedrooms, bath, 
storage area WITH ample studio space in completely 
equipped apt. over 9-car garage connected with house- 
heating and hot water. Garden with lily-pond. Church 
Street, Stockton. Wallace—(Lambertville 2-1738) 


FOR SALE—Apt. House (7) Apts. also private residence, 

garages, suitable for rest home, $96,000.00. AMERICAN 

REALTY, Ruth N. Wismer, 39 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. 
edel 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


GOODS 


INSTALL ADDITIONAL BATH cheap. Have all fixtures 
slightly used. Toilet, wash basin, medicine cabinet, stall 
shower. Make me an offer. Plumsteadville 2602. 

CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired specializing 
in Antique and Grandfather Clocks. Pickup and delivery. 
Call ANNO VIOLA, Windybush Rd. New Hope 2879 


SWAIN’S ART STORE—Bridge St, New Hope. Art 
supplies, frames, mirrors—reguilding, picture restoring, 
prints & original paintings pen daily except Sunday. 
New Hope 2545 


ROCKING CHAIRS are wanted for Old Timers’ Day in 
Quakertown on June 23, 1956. If you have any to give, 
send your name and address and they will be called for. 
If you have any you will loan for the day, notify the com- 
mittee now and they will arrange to get them next June. 
Old Timers Committee, P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED—Old fiddler, banjo, guitar players, also bull 
fiddler, frying pan and wash board players for Old Timers’ 
Day, cy pas cu Send names to P. O. Box 85, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 


ATTENTION MICE! Wonderful assortment of Swiss 
cheeses also other fine imported cheeses.  Gourmet's 
Bazaar. Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


CUSTOM TAILORED Canvas Awnings and Canopies, 
complete line, Aluminum and fibre glass. Your home is 
your investment. Invest in your home Catering to the 
Discriminating. Merrill Y. Landis 137 S. 3rd St., Telford, 
Phone Souderton 3-2733. 


WE WANT a small upright piano age or beauty not 
important, as long as tone is there. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5641 
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COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, and for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
for those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & up from Phila. Print 
Club. Now on exhibit and sale at William Penn Center. 
See Traveler's Guide for hours. 


SERVICES 


CANING? RUSH BOTTOM? OVAL PITH? Our 
workers do the finest re-seating in the zd Special 
care given to old pieces. Write or call: 171 S. Main St., 
Doylestown. Phone: 4331. 1100 Beaver St., Bristol, 
Phone: 2512. Bucks County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 


PIANO TEACHER—Two vacant lesson periods available. 
Will teach in your own home. Phone Lexington 2-9507. 
E. Elizabeth Custer, R D. 1, Hatfield, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES—Leather, wood, metal. If 
you prefer a moulding from our stock of approximately 
300, it can be made up in any size with an easel back for 
standing. BARBARA SCOFIELD PICTURE FRAMING, 
19 Donaldson St., Doylestown. Phone Doy. 9154. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5049 


State licensed Dual controls 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? Any place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
with sound! TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 
New Hope, Penna. 


WANTED—Secretary, intelligent, personable, short-hand 
and typing, good telephone voice, energetic and en- 
thusiastic for a job that is fun. Apply in writing to P. O. 
Box 532, Doylestown. 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 532, Doyles- 
town. 


CABINET WORK done by W. Roswell Scherer, Wy- 
combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
Capture the charm of now for the future. Sittings (usually 
2 required) booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, Buckingham 
3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 


HUNTERDON . COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Flemington, 

publishes every Thursday several columns of public auction 

notices, antiques for sale, real estate listings. One of 

ao s finest weeklies. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 
à year. 
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an exclusive country club community k: 


nestled in beautiful 


BUCKS COUNTY |j 


Here is the ultimate in an imagina- 
tive prosperous residential setting 
combining all that is truly 
gracious in modern living. Makefield 
Lakes near Yardley in: lower 
Bucks County...one of America’s 
richest suburban areas... will 
offer a country club environment 


in beautiful wooded lakelands. 


Register Now for Advance 


Information by Contacting 


ay 


MAKEFIELD 
Lux" Me Mihofield Company 
RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CYpress 5-7141 


EASTON 
ALLENTOWN 
BETHLEHEM 


very truly yours... 


Pomeroy's is one year old this month! 


Last May 5th we opened the doors to the first full-fledged department store in Bucks 
County. We hoped it would be more than just the opening of a store. We hoped it 
would be the beginning of a warm good neighborliness that we believed should exist 


between the leading store and the community it serves. 


We think our first year has been just that. We've learned a lot from all of you. We believed 
long before we opened that you would appreciate quality, service, fine brands and com- 
plete selections. We know now that we were right. We've tried in every way to be a 
store to which you could point with pride, and your response must mean that in most 


ways we've been successful — that Pomeroy's is now very truly yours. 


POMEROY'S 


m 
-| x 


At 


ME 


The amazing Philco Top Touch Tuning System 
is up top and up front where it's easiest to reach. 
No more groping for awkward tuning knobs. 
A touch turns the set on. A touch changes 
stations. À touch turns it off. It's all automatic 
—and only Philco has it! And for just $10 
Philco gives you the very last word in con- 
venience—automatic Remote Control. You can 
operate your new Philco from across the room. 
Just touch the handy little control center and 


SHARON KAY RITCHIE "MISS AMERICA" 1956 


change stations without ever moving from your 
easy chair. Equally exciting is the new Philco 
Photo-Perfect picture . . . a miracle of television 
clarity . . . vivid, sharply-etched realism. See the 
exclusive Philco "Miss America" (Model 6126 
above), striking 24-inch console with Top 
Touch Tuning. Philco offers you a wider choice 
of decorator models than any other TV manu- 
facturer—styled and priced for every room, 
every budget. 


Prices and spectficattons subject to cb ange without notice. 


Buy only where you see 
this sign, host guaranteed 
Philco quality and service, 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC, 240 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA., KEystone 6-3700 


Bucks (ount 
TRAVELER 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


Bucks County’s monthly 
magazine of people, places, 
events — both present and 
past — published the first 
of every month at 75 Shewell 
Avenue in Doylestown, The 
_ County Seat 


Phone: Doylestown 2661 


ALAN MILLER 
Editor & Publisher 


ALFRED H. SINKS 
Managing Editor 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 

HAZEL M. GOVER 

CONSTANCE A. WARD 

LEE GARB 

HENRY FREKING 
Associate Editors 


ALEX STILLANO 
Art Director 


JOSEPH WOLFE 
Circulation Manager 


Subscription rates: 

One year $2.50 

Two years $4.25 
(Add $1.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the 
United States.) 
Single copies 25c, 
postage 5c extra. 


Editorial and Advertising 
deadlines the Ist of the 
month preceding date of 
publication. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Post Offices 
at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Volume VII No. 9 


Sara Maynard Clark 
Joseph E. Sandford 


Pamela Dutton Prime 
Alfred H. Sinks 
Constance A. Ward 


Janet Smith 


June 1956 
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29 "BLESS THE SEED" 
36 OLD Timers’ DAY 
departments 
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11 County DoiNGs THIS MONTH 
13 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
14 Tuis Is Bucks COUNTY 
28 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 
30 In THE DOGHOUSE 
34 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 
37 Bucks COUNTY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
38 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 
42 OLD TRAVELER 
45 Home Or THE MONTH 


cover picture 


Bucks County artist Walter W. Calvert has designed many covers for 


leading national magazines. 


His subject for the Traveler’s June cover is, 


appropriately, a wedding party leaving the Evangelical and Reformed 


Church of Hilltown about a half century ago. 


Costumes, transportation 


and foliage have changed, but the familiar old landmark remains, an 
imperishable link with the past. 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHOJ Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Hand Painted Skirts and Tops Imported from ITALY 


Cabin Run Farm Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 


DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 


ountry Flouse-P. ee 


The Country Branch 
of 
The Original 
LENNOX SHOP 
at Hewlett, L. I. 


Located on Route 202 
3 miles north of 
Lambertville, N. J. 
and New Hope, Pa. 
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Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


LJ 
LJ 
: BRISTOL 
e 200 Radcliffe St. 
- YARDLEY 
* 10S. Main St. 
* LEVITTOWN 
* Levittown Shopping Center 
» SOUTHAMPTON 
* Second Street Pike 
- MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at y 
E Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Gentlemen: 


Time restrictions prevent my writing 

a more elaborate letter of thanks for 
the way in which you capture the charm 
and color that is Bucks County in the 
TRAVELER. I especially enjoyed the 
February issue and its article on Scout- 
ing, and your "department" section is 
a real gem. 

Louis J. White 

State Teachers College 

West Chester, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


I am glad you sent a copy of your 
magazine which I never happened to see 
before. It is attractive indeed and 
makes me think all over again about 
making a trip to your part of the 
country. My husband and I have 
never been there. 

Mary T. Steyn 
'The Reader's Digest 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


The TRAVELER is much appre- 
ciated. The copies I have seen show 
it to be a lively and go ahead publica- 
tion, and I shall enjoy reading it. 

Denis Moore 
United Nations 
New York 


Dear Editor: 


My letter “To the Man Who Killed 
My Dog" has, as you know, been re- 
printed in many places, but never more 
artistically and graphically than by 
you in the February TRAVELER. 
Thanks a lot for handling it so beauti- 
fully. 

Richard Joseph 
New York City 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks for the copy of the TRAV- 
ELER you've so kindly mailed to my 
home. If it’s meant as a "professional 
courtesy" subscription, I can't stand 
for that. Your publication is too worth- 
while for mere complimentary reading. 
Herewith my check for a vear's paid 
subscription. 

John R. Watkins 
Langhorne, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


custom 


jewelry 

by Mary Ostroot 
Feminine 
Light weight 
Comfortable 
Durable 

Pink, Blue, Black, 


White, Charcoal, 
Gold, Silver, Copper 


Earrings $3.50 & $4.50 
Pins $3.50 & $4.50 


Pen em Price includes postage and tax 
Box 54 Levittown, Pa. 
Phone WIndsor 5-4951 


DIRECTOR'S CHAIR $10.95 


White enamel with green, 
red, blue or yellow duck 


Write or phone 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 


NOW is 
the TIME : 


to install 


the NEW 


Frigiking with 


EXCLUSIVE 
CAR macneqioc, 
AIR 


AND AUTOMATIC 
ó ELECTRIC CLUTCH 
CONDITIONER 
When summer 
heat strikes, 
select the 
degree of 
«ooling you 


Tx 


ONLY 
personnally 


$389.50 


Ask for FREE demonstration! 


CAN BE 


FINANCED 
No Down Payment 


OLDSMOBILE 


Route One, Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-5006 


June, 1956 


Dear Sir: 


You are doing a good job. The 
TRAVELER is attractively printed, 
the articles are interesting and well 
written, the photographs are excellent. 
Personally I think a series of stories 
about celebrities of the County in their 
homes would be of tremendous interest. 


J. Owen Grundy 
New York City 


(So do we. In fact articles about our local 
celebrities are in the works. It's just a 
matter of deciding whom to write about 
and who can write it best—Ed.) 


Dear Sir: 


We at our house enjoy the TRAV- 
ELER, but why not a little of the 
antiques and the pottery of Bucks 
County? The old houses of Bucks are 
always very interesting too, and make 
good reading. 

Mrs. William P. Ritter 
Easton, Pa. 


(We are planning more of this kind of 
material and have some good articles in 
the works. Keep reading, please—Ed.) 


Dear Mrs. Clark: 


On page 10 of the April issue of the 
TRAVELER you state that the Nes- 
haminy-Warwick Presbyterian Church 
on Bristol Road was the original Log 
College. This does not square with the 
records. Half way between Bristol 
Road and Street Road on York Road 
is a historical marker and monument 
designating the spot where the Log 
College stood. The two historical 
buildings stood at least a mile apart as 
the crow flies—maybe two miles distant 
from one another by road. 


William B. Pennebaker 
Hartsville, Pa. 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 
Specializing in: 

Proctology 

Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 

Varicose Veins 

Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR, NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


a O' Boyles <i 
1922 CREAM 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 


Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


COLONIAL VILLAGE MOTEL 


2 miles north of town on US 611. 
units in a beautiful setting. 
ful filtered pool, TV 
Approved AAA, Superior Courts United 
and Pennsylvania Motel Asso. 
Faunce, owners. 


P.O. Danboro, Pa. 


premises. 


Nineteen modern 
Air-conditioned, beauti- 
lounge, coffee and gift shop on 


James & Alyse 


Phone Doylestown 5020 


WARRINGTON MOTEL 


JEU EXC EXC Te 


and Diner Restaurant 


16 units — 1 housekeeping, 8 — two bedroom units. 
Television, radiant heat. Visit our Inter Faith Chapel. 
Diner — Restaurant completely air-conditioned. Serv- 
ing finest quality food. Dining room available for 


private functions. 


Route 611 


Neshaminy, Pa. 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE COUNTY 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY‘S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT QND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


Punweyors 
of 
Fine Foods 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 
Phone 3561 


Doylestown, Pa. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. A 
treasurehouse for anyone interested in the 
past of this area. Collection entitled 
“Tools of the Nation Makers” is greatest 
of its kind in the world. Museum building 
which adjoins the headquarters of the 
Bucks County Historical Society is an 
architectural curiosity of first rank. De- 
signed by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) it is a modern, monolithic 
reproduction of a medieval castle in 
poured concrete. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays | to 5. The Historical Library 
—On the ground floor, Museum building. 
The dernier cri for anyone investigating 
history of this area. Open 9 to 12 and 
| to 5. Closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open weekdays | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol four hours 
later, greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
193] but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington's crossing of the 
De'aware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington's Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church Leutze's famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
except Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 


ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open Saturday and Sun- 


~ day | to 5 p.m. or by appointment (call 


HYatt 3-5537); wildflower preserve along 
slope of Bowman’s Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 

constructed home and gardens of William 

Penn. On the river between Morrisville 

and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 

oo admission, 50 cents, children under 
, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. In 
1890 a Dr. Ctt of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. One of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon “‘shot”’ for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. "About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. i 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


RADIO FLYER COASTER 


A 34” all steel racer wagon with 
rubber tires that soak up the jolts. 
Red enamel finish, gray wheels. 
Exceptional quality. 


FOSTER’S 


Goodyear Store 
137 - 139 South Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

17 W. Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


HORSEBACK RIDING 
Instruction - Boarding 
Children's mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 


NITH WEBER 
; (Jie TACKLE 
Tu x A. "RU P 
SS «o TheLimit" in fishing thrills 
See" 

COMPLETE LINE OF 

FISHING TACKLE 

BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


DAVE'S SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


9 West Court Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4414 
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county until it closed in 1908. Near this ! 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
beautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther's Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by “Queen 
Esther," whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave. Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase— The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personally 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a walk 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 


The Second **walk" conducted by Penn's 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Forest Park—North of Route 202 near 
Chalfont. Boating and swimming. Min- 
iature railroad. Carousel. Other rides. 
Refreshments. Has 1800 picnic tables. 
Oldest amusement park in state. Open 
May 15th through Labor Day. 


Lake Warren—ln Nockamixon Township 


Continued next page 


15 W. 
Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone: 


3209 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fairgrounds — Doylestown 
Coylestown 9388 


W HOPE FINE 


ARTS WORKSHOP 


season: June 24 to Sept. 3 
PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
nationally known art staff 


Work creatively in picturesque, 85 acre Bucks County 
farm. Beginners, advance artists and professionals ac- 
commodated as resident or day students. 
write for descriptive brochure 
Mrs. Dorothy Barenkopf 
413 Glen Echo Rd., Phila. 19, Pa. 


— 
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hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man's Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 


gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with 
free picnic tables and children's play- 
ground; swimming pool, bow!ing alley 
and other food and amusement concessions 
No admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 

Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Barge Trips—Pete Pascuzzo' s mule drawn 
barges recreate a part of the old barge 
route along the canal. Scheduled ex- 
cursion trips Weds. noon, Sat. and Sun. 
noon and 6:00 p.m. No reservations. 
Leave from Am. Legion Grounds, New 
Hope. Private parties by appointment. 


SPORTS 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hireby the hour. Western tack 


Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 4651. English tack. Private 


instruction. Boarding. 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, 
Quakertown 335-].l. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


excellent food, cocktails 


and entertainment 


Closed Mondays — Sunday Dinner 12 to 9 


Open Daily at 12 


Enjoy our Patio for your Dining Pleasure 
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UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999, Open even- 
ings 8 to II p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to ll p.m Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 1I p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occas- 
ionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless llills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. to 1l p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 


modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
toll pm Sunday, 2:30 to I1 p.m. 


Cortuheel Jun 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 


featuring 
Lee Harlowe 
at the piano 


THEATERS 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 
Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 


Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 
Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
EL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 


Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 


Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 
Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


AIRPORTS 
F—fuel available; number indicates octane 
M —mechanics on duty 
I—instructors available 
C—charter & freight service. 
R—restaurant 
G—Goot. approved instruction 
H —hangar space available 
U—radio (Unicom, 122-8 freg.) 


T—air taxi 


Morrisville Airport—Cypress 5-7734 Alt 
ee Sod: EW 2200 ft.; F 80, H, R, 


3-M Airport, Bristol— Windsor 5-5100 
Alt. 35 ft.; Hardsurfaces: NS 3950 ft., 
EM ft; F, 80,90, 100; M,LC,T,- 


Warrington Airport, Doylestown—Doy 
7192 Alt. 385 ft.; Sod: SE-NW 3000 ft., 
NE-SW 1400 ft.; F 80 to 87, H.M.I.C.R 


Buehl Field, Eddington—Cornwallis 0383 
Alt. 104 ft.; Sod: NE-SW 2400 ft., NS 
2500 ft., EW 2200 ft.; F 80,90,H,M,I,C, 
T,G,U,R. 


Old Star Airport, Langhorn—Windsor 
5-4700 Alt. 180 ft.; Sod: NW-SE 2400 
ft., EW 2300 ft.; F 80,H,M,I,C,T,R,24- 


hr. tel service. 


Quakertown Airport—Keystone 6-9877 
Alt. 520 ft.; Sod: NS 1750 ft., EW 1750 
ft.; F 80,H.LC, air photography. 


Montgomeryville Airport—Lansdale 
5-7171. Alt. 460 ft.; Sod: N 2670 ft., 
E 1410 ft., NNE 2240 ft.; F 80, M,I,C,T, 
R,G. Note: Soft when wet. Obstr: 
Power lines SSW. 


Wings Field—MlItchl 6-1800. Alt. 320 
ft; Hardsurface: NE-SW 2660 ft, F 
80-87, 91, M,I,C,T,R,G,H,U. Private 


membership club. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 


Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


I = L— 
e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
e OUTDOOR GARDEN 
e GUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms, Bar and Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 


June, 1956 


Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do not live up to your expec- 


tations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 
*.Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks*—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
1 m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 
Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 
pies. Plenty of rom. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 
Kintnersville and  Riegelsville. Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 


good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—lIntersection Rts. 611 and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 
“‘Workingman’s Bar" serves 15 oz. mug 
of draft beer, I5c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q and steak dinners. Closes bet. 
midnight and 2 a.m. 


Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Haney's on the Hill—half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. Buck's County's 
newest and most luxurious bar and cock- 
tail lounge. All food cooked to order. 
Phone Upper Black Eddy 5-5646. 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 
Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Dining room open for banquets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Their slogan, ''A Good Meal at Any Time,” 
is lived up to. Bar. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. n every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks, snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 


Continued on next page 


MILL GATE 
Restaurant 


SO. PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Plantation Room 
open for 
Banquets & Parties 


Your Host 


4. Y. Scheidemantel 


CYpress 5-5002 


HEN’S 


Famous Sea Food House 
featuring 


seafood 


Steaks chops 


Open Sunday 
catering to parties 


Now on 309 four miles above 
202. Three miles So. of 113 


PHONE LExington 2-9992 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 
FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


JAMISON INN i 4 
RT. 963, JAMISON, PA. 


Under New Management 
Businessmens Lunch Sandwiches — Bar 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Walter & Marie Heiser 
CHARCOAL GRILL 
DINING TERRACE 


OPEN SUNDAY 


CLOSED MONDAY 


HOUSE 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2784 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE 
onthe Delawarn 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
NE WH OPE, PA. 


Fervvace Room 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


Pabynesian Room 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 
+ « . where you may dance at dinner 
and supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendewaus Bar 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place. Open from the noon hour. 


Lhe Bista 


A bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 

+ . a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 
>... a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Sel rcommedations 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury .. . 
superbly appointed rooms,  urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included. 


Private Facilities 


Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


Cclelle 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants | 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 


DINER’S CLUB * DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB * COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


RESERVATIONS PLEASE » NEW HOPE 2035 


Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Doylestown. Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 


Sellersville. L-D. Famous for country 
food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. 18th century atmos- 
phere. Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Jack Travers 
at the piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Good food, 


especially cozy for late snacks. Bar. 


The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleas- 
ant. L-D—specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
"n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 


Canal House—By the Canal on Me- 
chanic Street in New Hope. Look for 
chef's surprise specialties. (Kitchen open 
until | a.m.) Listen to pulsing music of 
Jerry Robbins Trio. Curt Weiler at the 
piano in Canal Room. Occasional sur- 
prise weekend treats by visiting girl 
vocalists. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 
Open fire on chilly nights when rain-drops 
make splashes on the canal. Food tempt- 
nigly served. Atmosphere conducive to 
chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn—Odette Myrtil as the 
hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian's 
f Dancing weekends to Jean Loper 
combo. Jean and Stuart Ross at the bar 
pianos during week. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington’s Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 
mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Road, near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Circle B Restaurant—Rt. 611 at 
Neshaminy. Hot dogs, steak sandwiches. 
Featuring a Super-burger. 


Mel's Steak House—Closed Tuesdays. 
Ney Plaza off Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. Breakfast, coffee, snacks—no 
dinner. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic 
Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can't resist. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird's Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 


Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 
Charlie Parker, famed exponent of con- 
Continued. on next page 


WG IN THE My 


ED STALEY mesmerizes — 
with his piano! Wednesday 
through Saturday . . . 7:30 till 
closing, he's making happy talk 
with his music. 


Breakfast, lunch, dinner — 
anytime .. . you'll enjoy the 
atmosphere and the food at the 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


Ww. State St 
Doylestown 


where 202 meets 611 — the 
crossroads of Bucks County 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


* Day-Long Menu — Noon "til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


PHONE 4586 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


New Hope 2574 


DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap on our Lake Terrace 


Catering to Parties 


Dh i lal Ih et, SP 
LUNCHEON DINNER 
COCKTAILS 
GUEST ROOMS 


Dine in the Summer Garden 
at Historic 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


** Don’t Pass 
The Buck" 


* 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


Outdoor Terrace Opens 
in May 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 
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Wisin jazz. Snacks—dinner if you 
ike. 


The Homestead Restaurant of Lavender 
Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Fine home-cooked 
dishes served in a setting of Colonial ele- 
gance. Buffet luncheons. Bar. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection 532 
and 413, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn*—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 
place to meet your neighbors. Bar. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13, near Levit- 
town. Steaks & chops. Open'seven days. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Reason- 
able prices with all day service for meals 
or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*— Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 


Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. 
Prime ribs of beef. ‘‘Jug-in-Wall’’ where 
people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 
eating when Mother needs a vacation. 
Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W. State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 


good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens. 
Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter's 


Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown's favorite 
places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn—Closed at present. 
Announcement later. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—61| north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie's Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro. L except Sat. D. Comfortable 
early American setting featuring fine Con- 
tinental cuisine, scampi a specialty and 
particular pride of host Bill Dino. You'll 
also like the cozy bar. 


Cuttalossa Inn*—River Road, Lumber- 
vill. L-D. Excellent king crab, roast 
beef, Cornish hen. Host Eddie Colligan 
presides at the bar. 


Logan Inn*—New Hope. You can tell 
its Spring because they're open here 
again. Solid comfort, good food, moder- 
ately priced. One of New Hope's favorite 
meeting places for residents and visitors 


alike. Bar. 


Beck Smoke House**—Easton Hwy & 
Bristol Road, Warrington and Route 202, 
New Hope. L-D Specialize in smoked 
meats and imported cheeses. Also home- 
made pies. Open until 8:00 p.m. Popular 


prices. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D 
You won‘t complan about the bill. Try 
sauerbraten and the snapper soup. Bar 

Continued next page 


In 1745 this Hotel was a triendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


[^ At the Bridge Telephone: 
E '4 -Block Off Rt. 202 2-0897 
iSt LUNCHEON 12-2 

ae DINNER 5-10 

y Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 


Saturday Supper 11-12:30 


SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 212 
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COVERED PATIO FOR 
DELIGHTFUL OUTSIDE DINING 


Dinner Served from 5 PM 


the finest in foods 


and liquers 


CHOPS 
SCAMPI 


STEAKS 
CHICKEN LOBSTER 


and ltalian Specialities 
Phone OSborne 5-9893 


York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
10 Mi. South of New Hope Rt. 263 


BANQUET fACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


YEAKEL'S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 
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LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 
way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 
the wife a break and eat here for good food. 
Bar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn's Manor. Bar. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 
of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 


cake delightful. 


Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 
$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties—night deliveries. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy's, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good 
service, excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 
| at Oxford Valley. Good service for 


quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. Open every 
hour of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U.S. 13 Bristol 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. Oper every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Cahill’s—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the best place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 
host Gerry Cahill you read-it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N.J. D only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, alsc lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here's the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 


Colligan e 
STOCKTON INN 


“The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well" 
Established 1832 


OLD WORLD GARDENS 
WITH NEW WATERFALL 


EARLY AMERICAN DINING ROOMS 


Select your own wine from our 


OLD WINE CAVE 
OPEN ALL YEAR CLOSED MONDAYS 


Stockton, New Jersey 
Phone: Lambertville 29-9890 


HANEY’S 
ON THE HILL 


Bucks County’s 
Newest and Most 
Luxurious Bar and 

Cocktail Lounge 

all food cooked to order 


Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


"something old 
something new 
something borrowed 
something blue ..." 


introducing 
the pied piper room 
of the 


PIPERSVILLE INN 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


EVENTS 


Third Annual Mill Street Auto Show— 
June 2, Bristol. Includes tour to U.S.S. 
Whitehall, Navy vessel at Market Street 
Wharf. 
June Fete—June 2, horse show. Hunt- 
ingdon Valley. 
Town and Country Barn— June 2, 8, & 
9, 8:30 p.m. “I Like it Here”, Rt. 113 
near Silverdale. 
Bucks County Playhouse—June 4-16. 
“The Seven Year Itch” with Henry Jones, 
New Hope. 
Bucks County Photographic Society— 
June 6. Contest night for members. 
Subject: "Historic Sites", New Hope- 
Solebury High School. à 
wer Show—June 8, 2:30-9 p.m., June 
$0 a.m.-5 e Third St. School Gym, 
Perkasie. Sponsored by Woman's Club 
of Perkasie. 
Annual Military Review of Naval and 
Aviation Squadron—June 9, 3 p.m. 
Heliocopter demonstration, fire fighting 
and aviation displays from 12-3 p.m. 
Blue Angels’ display of precision jet flight, 
4 p.m. Also USMC Drum & Bugle 
Corps. Open house to the public. 
Square Dance—June 9, Tyro Hall 
Grange, Buckingham. 
Cotton Ball—June 9, Holiday Inn, Lang- 
horne. Music by Byron J. Hopkins. 
Proceeds to the scholarship fund for 
nursing education in Lower Bucks County. 
Donation $1.50. 
Huntingdon Valley Rotary—June 10, 
horse show, Huntingdon Valley. 
Neshaminy Valley Nature Club—June 
10. Meet at Louis McConnell’s opposite 
the old mill at Holland, for the annual 
count of nesting birds to be reported to 
the National Audubon Society. Non- 
members invited. 
Bucks County Philatelic Society— 
June 15, 8 p.m. Monthly meeting, over 
Post Office, Langhorne. 
Yankee-Rebel Meet—June 17, | p.m. 
Co. D. of the National Guard will demon- 
strate use of modern firearms. Ground of 
Bucks County Fish and Game Association, 
Doylestown. 
Annual Boiler Barbecue and Queen 
Contest of the Bucks County Poultry 
Association— June 20 (Rain date June 21) 
Forrest Park, Chalfont. Tickets necessary. 
Neshaminy Exposition—June 22, 23. 
Businessmen’s exposition for the Nes- 
haminy PTA’s scholarship fund. 
Sweetbriar Horse Show—June 23, Penns 
Park. 
Old Timers’ Day and Community 
Picnic—June 23. Fiddle-Banjo Contest. 
Folk and modern dancing, 30 piece band. 
Memorial Park, Quakertown. 
Bucks County Antiques Show—June 
24, 25, 26, daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. Sunday 
| pm.-l0 p.m. Tyro Grange Hall, 
Buckingham. 
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Levittown Fair—June 25-July 4. Benefit 
of St. Michael's parish on the grounds of 
St. Michael's school. June 25, parade. 
July 4, fireworks. 

Bucks County Natural Science Asso- 
ciation—June 30. Party leaves 9:30 
a.m. from 116 N. Lincoln Ave., Newtown 
for Conard-Cyle Rose Gardens, West 
Grove. Lunch at Red Rose Tea Room. 
Afternoon visit to Tyler Arboretum near 
Lima. 

CIO-AFL Merger—June 30, 10 a.m. 
Goodwill Hose & Fire Co., Mifflin & 
Swain Sts., Bristol. (All day convention) 
Open to the public. 
Parade—July 4, Feasterville. 
by Optimist Club. 

Teen Age Sewing Contest—June-Sept., 
Singer Sewing Center. 


Sponsored 


ARTS 


New Hope Fine Arts Workshop—Thru 
June 21. Painting and sculpture classes. 
Oil Paintings Exhibition—Thru June 
15. By George Newman, Wedgewood, 
New Hope. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance—Thru June 
17. Circus Exhibition: "Art and the 
Circus". June 2l-August 15. Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club Annual Members' 
Exhibition. 

Valley Forge Music Fair—June | open- 
ing. “Kismet”. Director Boris Runanin 
famed choreographer and musical director 
of "Oklahoma" and “Pipe Dream". 
North Penn A Capella Choir—June 2, 
8 p.m. Annual Spring Concert of sacred 
and secular music.  Pennridge Junior 
High School, Perkasie. 
Bucks County Chapter of Craftsmen 
Guild—June 21. Family picnic at Dr. 
Arthur Bye's farm, Byecroft, Lahaska. 
June 19. Weavers hold monthly meeting 
at George School, Newtown. 
Lambertville Music Circus—June 2- 
July |. “The King and I”, Saturday 
performances at 6:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 
Open 6 days a week. 


COUNTY ACTIONS 


June 1—Saddle horses and ponies. June 
1, 7:00 p.m. Doylestown Fair Grounds. 
Marland C. France, Auct. Doylestown 
9388. 

June 2—Estate of Sadie Ruth, Hillside 
Ave., Souderton. Household goods. 12:30 


p.m. Henry Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 
6-7988. 
June 5—Haring’s Warehouse. Lawn 


furniture and general merchandise. 6:30 
p.m. Silverdale. 

June 9—Estate of Arthur S. Cronce, 
Village of Sundale, Tinicum Township 
12:30 p.m. Real estate, power tools, 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday and 
Saturday from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
or for the family. 


The Homestead festavrant 
of Lavender Hall 


Waterfall for a party... 


household goods and antiques. E. Newlin 
Brown & Sons, Auct. Doylestown 4072. 

For George Batchis, 2 miles east of 
Pleasant Valley on Bursonville Road. 
Household goods and farm machinery. 
12:30 p.m. Henry Hottel, Auct. Field- 
brook 6-7988. 

For Horace Kriebel, 20 N..2nd St., 
Souderton. Household goods. 12:45 
p.m. R. A. & John L. Hendricks, Auct. 
Souderton 3-2477. 

Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. Estate 
sale. Household goods, fine china collec- 
tion, and paperweights. 10:30 a.m. 
Lunch available. Frank Kolbe, Auct. 
Sugan 2122. 

June 13—Tyro Grange Hall, Bucking- 
ham. Antiques and bric-a-brac. Misc. 
goods. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 
Doylestown 4072. 

June 15—Marland C. France—same as 
June 1. 

June 15—For Ida L. Manning, 317 Wal- 
nut St., Perkasie. Household goods. 6:15 
p.m. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. 
Doylestown 4072. 

June 16—For Seth Van Pelt, Rt. 413, 
Buckingham Valley. Real estate, house- 
hold goods. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 

For George Armstrong, Church Road 
leading from Unionville to Hilltown 
Church. Farming implements, household 
goods, and antiques. 12:45 p.m. R. A. 
& John L. Hendricks, Auct. Souderton 
3-2471. 

For John Merganthaler, near Wismer. 
Farm equipment, tools, poultry, house- 
hold goods and antiques. 1:00 p.m., I. D 
Derstine, Auct. Perkasie 2570. 

June 19—Haring’s Warehouse—same as 
June 5. 

June 23—For R. E. Evarts, Wismer. 
East of Plumsteadville and East of Dur- 
ham Road. Fine furniture and antiques. 
12:00 Noon. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 

For Lizzie Snyder, 313 Shearer St., 
North Wales. Household goods. 12:45 
p.m. R. A. & John L. Hendricks, Auct. 
Souderton 3-2477. 

For Henry Mixell 2 miles East of 
Richland Town on old Clark place. Farm 
machinery and household goods. 12:30 
p.m. Henry Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 
6-7988. 

June 29—Merland C. France—same as 
June |. 

June 30—Estate of Annie Adair, 217 S. 
2nd St., North Wales. Household goods. 
12:45 p.m. R. A. & John L. Hendricks, 
Auct. Souderton 3-2477. 

For Howard Reigel, Main St., Rich- 
landtown. Household goods. 12:30 p.m. 
Henry Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 


Route 532 above Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3888 
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UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus giving full information, 
write to: 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 
MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without 
obligation, a free booklet on your United 
Science Fund. 


FLOWER VASES 
BIRD FIGURES 


DINNERWARE 


Stangl POTTERY 


Flemington, New Jersey 


Get tu the Suim 


A PRIVATE SWIMMING 
` CLUB FOR YOU 


Comfortable clean swim- 
ming in a huge Olympic- 
sized pool, with separate 
diving area. Children’s 
wading pool, certified life 
guards, swimming les- 
sons. Modern shower fa- | = 
cilities staffed by full- 
time attendants. Spaci- 
ous shade and lounge 
areas. 


t1 


OPENING JUNE 17 THROUGH LABOR DAY 


Boating and canoeing on the Club's beautiful 10 acre lake, particularly 
ideal for the sultry summer nights. 


e Special children's program with adult counselor supervision. 


e Unlimited athletic facilities. 


eLeave the kids at 10 a.m., join them at 4 p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP LIMITED—RESERVE IT NOW 


Individual memberships cost $20 plus 
tax. Family groups of three or more 
persons pay $15 per person, plus tax. 
(Children under five are admitted free 
if they join with a family group.) 


OPEN FOR 
INSPECTION 
SATURDAY JUNE 16 


DIRECTIONS: Post Road and Pennsylvania Avenue, Morris- 
ville, Pa., just five minutes from Delaware River Freeway. 


Another Sylvan Enterprize 


POST ROAD POOL AND BEACH CLUB 


Box 67 


Morrisville, Pennsylvania 
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HERE are times when it does 

seem to us that science can go too 

far. First it brought us last month, with 

all the foolish pride of an idiot child, 

` further proof of how easily it can pack- 
age devastation in the newer, more 

easily portable H-bomb, leaving us 

almost nothing to look forward to but 

next year's model, conceivably pocket- 

sized for handier carrying. 


Now, right at the very doorway of 
June, the bridal month, science strikes 
another sinister blow at our way of life. 
We were dismayed the other evening to 
hear that scientists have had the te- 
merity and indelicacy to investigate the 
kiss, of all things! Not content with the 
sophisticated superdestruction they have 
been able to create by invading the 
privacy of the atom, they have now 
turned their attention to proving the 
harmfulness of one of our last few re- 
maining basic comforts, and have come 
up with the conclusion that every kiss 
is worth, in wear and tear on the 
system, five minutes of our lifetime, to 
donor and recipient alike. 


This news opens up a whole field of 
melancholy speculation, and presents 
as subversive a thought as ever a 
Congressional committee saw fit to 
look into. Never mind young lovers 
on moonlight nights—the multiple man- 
hours of gradual suicide going on across 
the country present an appalling pros- 
pect; consider, if you please, the situa- 
tion of the normally devoted husband, 
who, if he only kisses his wife good 
morning and good night daily, gives 
away two and a half days of his life 
each year, interim ardors quite apart! 
Imagine the bleakness of life for the 
man whose doctor tells him that in 
addition to giving up drinking and 
starches and cutting his smoking in 
half, he must now ration even a conjugal 
peck on the brow! When science gets 
around to bringing us news like this, 
it's going to take an awful lot of home 
freezers, pocket radios, electric blankets 
and other such conveniences to make it 
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up to us. 

The boys in the laboratories have 
also been readying an attack on another 
of the few perfections left to us; appar- 
ently it won't be long before the egg, 
Nature's perfect package, symbol of 
fertility, artist's delight, will have its 
shell replaced by a plastic packet. Sad 
enough the small boy who has never 
seen a cow; now we must replace for 
him the warm and lovely ovoid form 
that for so long has helped the child 
mind's first understanding of the be- 
ginnings of life. Every once in a while 
we're inclined to.think that it may be 
getting to be time to re-evaluate the 
phrase “Untouched by human hands" 
to throw a little more weight onto the 
word “human”. Pretty soon about 
the only improved product science will 
have left to offer will be a completely 
germ-proof, uniformly standard, air- 
tight, laboratory-packaged neurosis. 


ONE of the unfortunate limitations 

of a monthly magazine in the 
County is that we are unable to tell our 
readers about local theatrical events in 
time for them to do anything about it. 
We are anxious, however, to offer a 
word of thanks to the Bucks County 
Playhouse for their recent production 
of “The Rainmaker”, a thoroughly 
enjoyable evening. Although this par- 
ticular production will have gone by 
before we're on the stands, if the rest of 
the season measures up to it, the Play- 
house will be worth your attention. 
We will go out on a limb to the extent 
of recommending without hesitation or 
qualification any performance involving 
Nancy Marchand, a young lady of rare 
heartwarming charm; if Nancy's in it, 
go and see it! 


By way of proving how remarkable a 
county Bucks is, we'd like to point out 
to our readers that it's the only place 
we know of where you can celebrate 
New Year's Eve in July. R. Brugger, 
celebrated columnist, radio personality, 
raconteur, man-about-town country 
style, and with his brother Joe genial 


over the Coun 
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co-host at the Pipersville Inn, some 
years ago came up with the inspired 
notions of protecting would-be cele- 
brants of the New Year against the 
hazards of the January weather by 
scheduling the festivities for the eve of 
the Fourth of July; the event has be- 
come somewhat of a local tradition, and 
we here call it to the attention of those 
who feel that what their year needs is 
an extra New Year's Eve. 


WHAT'S the outlook for the future 

of young American womanhood? 
what with the postwar, atomic upheaval, 
changing weather cycles, and the gen- 
erally accelerated tempo of living, we 
sometimes hear a few oldsters around 
express a note of concern about the 
generation coming up. With the sense 
of rare privilege that always befalls 
the bearer of good tidings, we're pleased 
to pass along a news item from a friend 
who has a teen-age daughter. This 
young lady is planning to come to 
grips with the future in a happy blend 
of sentiment and practicality: she’s 
spending her spare time embrcidering 
pillows for a hope chest, and laying 
aside her spare money for a racing 
motorcycle! 


ITH as much happening around 
the County as we run into from 
day to day, these few pages don't seem 
nearly enough to tell folks about it all. 
Since the small staff who run the 
Traveler can't manage to write it all, 
we thought the next best thing, and 
better in some respects, might be to 
put some of it on the air. Accordingly, 
we are pleased to inform our readers 
that they can tune in on ‘Traveler 
Time", the radio edition of the Bucks 
County Traveler, every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 1 P.M. on station 
WBUX (1570 on the dial) Lots of 
interesting guests and features lie 
ahead, and we hope to see the show 
grow as happily as the magazine. 
=A M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


When four months hence 
motorists speed from 
New York to 

Chicago over an 
unbroken chain of modern 
toll roads, they 

will catch this 

first breath-taking 
glimpse of Bucks 
County, both old and new. 
First, on their left, 

the charming old village 
of Edgely, settled 

about 1683, then 

the colossus of 

Levittown, most modern 
community in America! 
Reporting the scene 

from the air, Virgil 
Kauffman makes 

the new Turnpike Bridge 
a thing of beauty. 
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The first Yardley home was built by William Yardley in 1682. 
Thomas Yardley added the mansion part about 1750. 


ARDLEY’S first crossroads were Indian trails and 

primitive roads winding through the forest, down to the 
ferry which Thomas Yardley, Jr., started in 1722. Today at 
the crossing of Newtown Pike and the old Yardley Road from 
Morrisville, traffic lights say stop and go to impatient horse- 
less carriages where oxen once drew their loads of wheat and 
corn to Yardley’s grist mill. 

William Yardley, Thomas’ uncle, settled in 1682 on 500 
acres he bought from William Penn. He found a vast wilder- 
ness abounding in game, wild fruit and herbs. A big fat 
shad fresh from the river cost a ha’penny. As many as 6,000 
would be caught in one draw of the net. Now so few of the 
succulent fish come up the river that the old fisheries have 
vanished. 

One hundred years ago Yardley had three stage lines 
which ceased operation when the railroad was built in 1878. 
The numerous trolley lines had their exciting day and now 
the transportation cycle has swung back to the modern stage 
coach: the bus. 

More than a hundred years ago canal boats were made in 
Yardley, a thriving, noisy business on a site near the lock 
at the lower end of town. It is still called “The Boatyard”. 
Now power boats are sold by the Delaware Valley Marine 
Company. 

Two hundred, seventy-four years have passed since William 
Yardley with his wife Jane, and their three children, Enoch, 
Thomas and William Jr., and a servant, Andrew Heath, 
arrived. As an inducement for Yardley to buy a large ‘“‘plan- 
tation” Penn gave him a lot free in Philadelphia just north of 
Chestnut Street, from Second to Third. It was later sold to 
Edward Shippen. Yardley felled trees and built a temporary 
log house until the stone could be quarried for his permanent 
home, called ‘‘Prospect Farm.’’ He became one of the 
prominent men in the new province. He was elected to the 
first assembly at Upland December 4, 1682, and helped write 
the first laws of the province. 

Some of those early laws fixed the prices on linen and 
woolen cloth. A meal of victuals was set at seven pence, 
ha’penny, beer was fixed at a penny a quart and flax at eight 
pence a pound. Justices regulated the wages of servants and 
women. Persons selling rum were punished if they put water 
in it. 

An epidemic of smallpox around 1700 wiped out William 
Yardley’s family. It was then that his nephew Thomas 
Yardley, Jr., came from England to settle the estate. Re- 
ceiving one-fifth of the net proceeds for his work, he bought 
“Prospect Farm” with its small stone house and its distinctive 
arcade for 350 pounds. At that time it had only one room 
with a loft above. It was probably Thomas, Jr. who added 


the "mansion" in 1750. 
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county crossroads: 


YARDLEY 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


Louis Leedom has been in the lumber business for fifty 
years and, although in his eighty-first year is still one of 
Yardley's busiest men. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Metz own the house now and they 
prize the ancient paneling and latches, the woodwork and 
the hinges. In the oldest part of the house they discovered 
the floor was made of large logs squared off on top until level 
enough for a floor. They removed boards from one wall and 
found the original huge fireplace with its crane and other 
implements still there including the fire dogs that held the 
logs where William warmed himself. 

A year after William Yardley arrived other men of promi- 
nence settled in what is now Yardley and vicinity. Thomas 
Janney landed from the ship Endeavor on July 29, 1683 with 
his wife Margery and his children Jacob, Thomas, Abel and 
Joseph and two servents John Nield and Hannah Falkner. 
The latter two were to have fifty acres of land each after 
having served five and four years respectively. If Janney's 
ghost returned the only familiar sight would be the cemetery 
that still stands within its encircling stone wall. In 1690 
Janney gave these two acres for "Ye Old Slate Hill Grave- 
yard." William Yardley, Richard Hough, Joshua Hoopes 
and William Deaks received the deed as trustees for Falls 
Meeting. This is the oldest public graveyard in the County. 
One stone, on the grave of Joseph Sharp, bears the date 1698. 

Richard Hough was one of the mainstays in the new County 
and was held in great esteem by William Penn. When he 
died James Logan, Penn's secretary, wrote him of the event. 
"Richard Hough, one of the best in the House, was about 
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three weeks ago unfortunately overset in a wherry coming 
down the river with two other persons. He lost his life; 
the rest were saved." Penn replied from London, “I lament 
the loss of honest Richard Hough, such men must needs be 
wanted where selfishness and forgetfulness of God’s mercies 
so much abound." 

Thomas Yardley, Jr., built the first grist mill and probably 
created Lake Afton, as there is a record of a waterway there 
in 1727. His son Thomas rebuilt the mill in 1769. In 1901, 
after a destructive fire, it was restored. Owned and operated 
by the Yardley and Cadwallader families for 242 years, it is 
now used by the Cold Spring Bleachery. 

First plans for a town at Yardley’s Ferry came in 1807 
when several lots were laid out. Besides the Yardley’s and 
Jolly Longshore, son-in-law of Thomas Yardley III, families 
then living there were the Browns, the Eastburns and the 
Depues. The Longshore house, known for many years as 
Lanrick Manor, is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Belville. 

Mahlon Dungan was appointed first postmaster in 1828. 
Four years later when the Canal was completed Yardley’s 
Ferry began to grow. The town became a great loading 
place for canal barges and unloading place for the lime that 
was burned nearby. Many a day a string of wagons would 
reach from the canal as far back as St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church, waiting to load or unload. 

In those days St. Andrews was a community church served 
by itinerate preachers each of whom came with a pet project. 
Some were raising money to save the Indians, others for a 
mission in the South, but whatever it was they collected their 
money and departed with it. Finally one clear-thinking 
member rose at a meeting and, pounding his fist on the table, 
asked: "Why don’t we have a project—ourselves?" The 
other members agreed. A petition was sent to the Episcopal 
Diocese in Philadelphia and the church joined that denomina- 
tion. The simple stone building was remodeled in 1889 along 
the present Gothic lines. 

Warehouses went up along the Canal. The coal and 
lumber yard and the stores all received their supplies by 
barge. A sawmill stood where the Acme Market is now. 


Aaron LaRue kept store in one of the canal storehouses. 
During the first great anti-liquor reform wave that swept 
the country, Aaron was converted. One bright day he rolled 
out all of his barrels of rum, broke them open and emptied 
their contents into the Canal. To make its destruction com- 
plete he set fire to the liquor. The whole surface of the Canal 
blazed up and nearly burned up the town. 

As Canal business boomed, the old ferry was too slow. 
In 1835 a long covered bridge replaced it. An inn was built 
near the bridge, The White Swan. Old pictures show its 
handsome sign. The bridge was badly damaged by a flood 
in 1840 and entirely swept away in 1903. It was replaced with 
the present iron bridge and this in turn lost half its spans 
in the August 1955 flood. 

In the old days thelumber rafts would come down the river 
in great numbers on the spring freshets. One of the landlords 
at The White Swan used to give “‘bridge service" to the rafts- 
men. Quite a distance up river the lumbermen would begin 
shouting. The White Swan host would fill a basket with 


bottles of rum and dash out on the bridge. As the rafts 
reached the bridge he would lower the basket. The men 
would take the rum, put the money in the basket and the 
innkeeper hauled it up. 

For a hundred years the Canal played an important part 
in the life of Yardley. Virgil Kauffman, reminiscing about 
those days, recalls that often in summer some of the coal 
barges returning upstream would be heaped with watermelons. 
Yardley boys could smell watermelons as far off as the lower 
lock. They would stand on one of the camel-back bridges 
and wait until the barge approached, then dive into the water, 
coming up at the prow of the boat. The man driving the 
mules would be far ahead. The man or woman holding the 
tiller could not see the boys until they climbed high enough 
to be seen above the melons. Each boy would roll at least 
two melons into the water, then would dive in and come up 
far down stream safe from the wrath of the bargemen. Later 
they retrieved the bobbing melons and had a feast. 

Mr. Kauffman also recalls the far-carrying sound of the 
conch horns which the boatmen would blow for a lock. The 
horn warned the lock tender to get ready, for nothing angered 
a captain so much as to have to wait at the lock. He re- 
members too the Memorial Day services at the river’s edge 
where a boat would be covered with flowers in honor of those 
where a boat would be covered with flowers in horor of those 
lost at sea. 

Banner year for the Canal was 1855 when 3,000 barges 
went through. From that time on the railroads cut into 
Canal travel until in 1931 only twenty barges were left. 

Lake Afton has always been a sort of trademark for Yardley. 
The Twinings and Yardleys and Cadwalladers and other 
prominent old families built homes facing the lake. Swans 
sailed sedately over its surface. The heirs of William Yardley 
gave a small tract of land on its shore to the library associa- 
tion. 

The library had been organized in 1845, with the following 
as directors; Jolly Longshore, Patterson Van Horn, Robert 
Trego, Robert Yardley and Thomas Cadwallader. Samuel 
G. Slack—one of the earliest dollar-a-year men—served as 
first librarian. In 1851 Algernon S. Cadwallader was made 
librarian. He was succeeded by William Yardley who passed 
the job on to his daughter Lillie. 

The list of those who served on the library’s board of 
directors reads like a roll call of the old families. They were 
Jolly Longshore, Charles Yardley, David Lovett, Joseph 
Swartzlander, Algernon S, Cadwallader, Richard Janney, 
Charles Twining, Robert Eastburn, Jacob H. Taylor, John 
Blackfan, Dr. Joseph E. Smith, William W. Yardley, Lillie 
H. Yardley, Emma Howell, Jesse Hough, John Yardley, 
William Yardley, James Van Horn, John Kelsey, John Girton, 
Reading B. Slack, Joseph E. Stapler, Jonathan Schofield, 
Harriet Longshore, George Justice, Lavinia H. Cock, Joseph 
R. Comly, Stephen B. Twining, Letitia E. Twining and Sarah 
B. Knowles. 

Yardley’s Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church is 
celebrating its 100th Anniversary this year. It began with 
Sunday meetings held in an old hay press building on the 
Canal. A small lot on Canal Street was bought from Edward 
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This anctent fire engine was spanking new in 1919. 


HENRY CHAPMAN MERCER 


HENRY Chapman Mercer has be- 

come a Bucks County legend. 
Reminders of him are all about it—his 
house, Fonthill; the Moravian Pottery 
nearby; the Mercer Museum and at 
many a hearthside, his tiles. 

A writer acquaintance, not long in 
the area, was puzzled. ‘Mercer must 
have been an extraordinary man. Those 
who knew him use a special tone of 
voice when they speak of him, even 
their facial expressions change". His 
observation was revealing. 

In 1923, Fonthill was a showplace, 
its architect and builder was alive and 
one might make an appraisal at first- 
hand. I’ve been told of the man who 
saw Dr. Mercer as a collector of old 
tools and utensils, whistler of The 
Arkansas Traveler. "He collects antiques 
and sings folk-songs."' 

As for myself, a designer who ponders 
culture-history, the same ‘‘two horses" 
that H. C. M. drove, it is natural that 
I stress his work as  master-potter 
and anthropologist. So we understand 
people according to our own abilities— 
and, of course, we share a common 
humanity. 

The first tour through Fonthill made 
a great impression upon me. ‘The house 
was a triumph of imaginative invention. 
I wanted to meet the designer to tell 
him of the pleasure it had given me, and 
to thank him. 

Enthusiastic about my discovery, I 
returned about ten days later bringing 
an old friend of art school days, Albert 
Foye. 

'The visitor to Fonthill sees an austere, 
castle-like building, set in grassy fields. 
'The many-chimneyed rectangular tower 
dominates and suggests a site high on 
some crag, silhouetted against a storm- 
torn sky, rather than the rustic placidity 
of Bucks County. 

A long straight lane shaded by 
sycamores leads to the house at the 
service wing. The nucleus of this is the 
original farm house, the surface of its 
old wall showing between a facade of 
concrete arches. 

Pigeons, startled into flight, would 
woop up to the tower and, circling, 
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June, 1956, marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of 
Henry Chapman Mercer, who 
was unquestionably one of the 
most remarkable men who 
ever lived and worked in Bucks 
County. Scholar, anthropolo- 
gist, archaeologist, and foun- 
der of an industry unique in 


modern times, this native of 
Doylestown left his mark in 


many fields. The editors of 
the Traveler have been un- 
usually fortunate in being able 
to persuade Joseph E. Sand- 
ford, an artist and designer 
who knew Dr. Mercer well, to 
give us his recollections of his 
friend. 


settle down to earth to resume their 
head-poking strut—some to perch on 
the roof near the weather-vane of 
Lucy the workhorse. Lucy, who had 
powered the builder's hoist, had won 
her place of honor atop the service wing 
when the house was finished in 1910. 

A short, fat, bow-legged man might 
have been mowing the grass. Clad ina 
blue shirt and overalls, he wore a 
floppy, broad-brimmed hat of straw. 
This character out of a Dr. Doolittle 
book was Harvey Crouthamel, the 
gardener. Nearby two large brown 
dogs: Dr. Mercer's Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers, Larry and Jack. 

The voice of a parrot could have been 
heard exercising its psittaceous vocabu- 
lary in the kitchen. It was the cook's 
pet. 

A ring at the entrance door brought 
Laura Long, the housekeeper, with a 
smiling welcome to Fonthill. Trim, 
short, her black jumper dress ankle- 
length, black hair combed tightly back, 
Laura was the embodiment of tact— 
and still is. 

Having signed the visitor's book and 
made the tour, Laura asked if we would 
like to see “Mister” Mercer. Need I 
write we said “Yes”? 


By Joseph E. Sandford 


I remember him clearly. Tall, thin 
and slightly stooped, he was wearing a 
loose-fitting light-colored homespun sack 
suit. There was little or no crease in 
his trousers. His silvery hair, neatly 
trimmed, was parted in the center and 
brushed back on either side of a high 
forehead. His white mustache curved 
downward. He listened attentively as 
we told him how much we liked Fonthill. 
He drew himself erect, chin up over his 
Piccadilly collar. His face was grave, 
as becomes one who had received a 
citation. Then he thanked us. He 
seemed pleased. 

Laura would introduce to him the 
visitors whom she thought would be of 
interest. Those he met he interviewed. 
These contacts supplemented by longer 
visits from friends, gave him some idea 
in his later years of how the world 
wagged. 

The London Times was the only 
newspaper he read with any regularity 
and many of these were "filed" un- 
opened, on the log-pile in the saloon, 
to be used to kindle fires. The scholarly 
English magazine Notes & Queries 
he both answered and queried. It was 
a clearing house of antiquarian infor- 
mation, When he died his obituary was 
carried in it. 

Henry Chapman Mercer’s biography 
in "Who's Who" for 1920-1921 took 
twenty-seven lines of small type. It 
tells us that he was an anthropologist, 
born in Doylestown, Pa., June 24, 1856, 
and was the son of William Robert and 
Mary Rebecca (Chapman) Mercer; 
that he graduated from Harvard in 
1879 with an A.B.; that he was curator 
of American and prehistoric archaeology 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
the years 1894-7. His cave explorations 
are mentioned and his invention of 
tile mosaic—also the collection of 
implements and the endowment of a 
museum. 

This was to be the official account, 
the way he was presented to the world, 
and the one that would be used in 
writing his obituary. Having served, 
it would be dropped from further 
editions. He died March 9th, 1930. 
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By 1941, all that mat- 
tered to the Columbia 
Encyclopedia was Dr. 
Mercer's archaeolocial 
work, the Mercer 
Museum collections, and 
one book: ‘‘Ancient Car- 
penters' Tools". So are 
some men's reputations 
eroded by the action of 
time, while others bulk 
large and bizarre because 
of incrustationsof myths. 
The myth makers have 
not left H. C. M. un- 
touched. 

He had a fore-sign of 
his fading away when 
he received an inquiry 
from the American 
Museum of National 
History, addressed to 
"Dr. Henry C. Mercer, 
" or his Estate." It more 
than ruffled his temper. 
The inquiry went 
unanswered. 

The official portrait 
outlined, let us now con- 
sider Mercer as a man, 
artist and scholar. 

Sensitive, warmly 
friendly to those who 
were sympathetic, he de- 
tested the philistines who 
menaced his world. He 
wanted to be let alone, 
to "Live pleasant"—a phrase he at- 
tributed to Burke—but he would take 
to the field to save from destruction the 
historic landmarks of his beloved home 
county. Grateful for any kindness, he 
took pride in acknowledging help given 
to him. 

This natural sympathy was extended 
to animals. A large furry spider, ex- 
ploring a lamplit patch of floor, was 
allowed to find its way home among the 
logs near the fire-place. A bat that 
lived in a jar high on the tile stove was 
never dispossessed, but would flit 
through the shadows of the great room. 

He had a sharp temper, but not a 
noisy one. It subsided quickly and 
regret followed. There is a piece of 
Moorish pottery on the mantel in his 
library, which had been purposely 
marred by the potter, for it would be 
challenging God to work perfection. 
To H. C. M. this was a symbol, and, 
in telling the story, he asked to be for- 
given his own imperfection. 

He was a bachelor who had loved and 
lost. He liked the ladies and they 
responded to his gentle courtesies. But 
his ideals were formed in a day when 
tresses and dresses were long. Bobbed 
hair and brief skirts seemed to em- 
barrass him. 

Tunes such as The Arkansas Traveler 
pleased him and he liked the melody 
and lilt of a Strauss Waltz or an Irish 
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HENRY CHAPMAN MERCER 


1856-930 


Drawing by Joseph E. Sandford 


jig. Contemporary popular music 
smacked of the cabarets of Eastern 
Europe. It was distasteful. 

Modern realistic fiction, such as that 
of Hemingway, he thought of as 
sordid, nor was he pleased by the 
symbolic romanticism of James Branch 
Cabell. He liked Conan Doyle. A 
few years before he died, he had tried 
to write fiction, with disappointing 
results. 

H. C. M. had a saving hard-headed 
sense that permitted him to be daring 
without harm to himself. He knew 
where to draw the line. His life is 
replete with the saving grace of prac- 
ticality. 

Bucks County was home and he 
loved it. He was a familiar sight as 
he travelled over the country-side, 
sitting high on the back seat of a hired 
car. He wore a tweed cap secured 
by a ribbon of black tape tied in a bow 
beneath his chin, about him a Tyrolese 
cape of Norfolk gray. 

These jaunts were revisitings of well- 
remembered places. Approaching some 
favorite spot, he would ask the driver to 
pause so that he might enjoy it. It 
might be a vista down some farm lane, 
or a pair of Ginko trees at Aquetong. 
We two visited a Pennsylvania German 
barn-painter in the dusk, and watched 
him scribe barn-symbols on the damp 
earth, by the light of a lantern, or we 
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rode to Levi Yoders or 
Enos Loux’s in search 
of old implements. 

Returning to Fonthill 
about eight o’clock, he 
would be too tired to eat 
his supper, but would 
chat for a while as I ate 
mine by the light of a 
student lamp. Then 
taking his brass frying- 
pan candlestick from a 
hearby ledge, he would 
light the candle, bid me 
a good night and mount 
the stair, his footsteps 
dying away in the dark- 
ness. 

Having slept for an 
hour or a little longer, 
he would dress and have 
his supper. The night's 
work would start—de- 
signing a tile, writing, 
some reading, until about 
one a.m. Then to bed. 
Seven o'clock saw him 
up. In the afternoon, a 
nap on the day-bed in 
the Morning Room. 
This was the routine of 
the later years. 

Henry C. Mercer's 
first two scientific ven- 
tures bore little fruit. 
The Lenape Stone (1885) 
was inconclusive. The 
mystery of the so-called gorget of stone, 
with the scratched picture of a hairy 
mammoth on it, remained to perglex 
him until he died. The Hill Caves of 
Yucatan (1895) revealed no trace of the 
existence of the cave man in America. 
He said that people were not interested 
in negative evidence. 


But two years later, in 1897, he was 
to open up a new field, and receive the 
acclaim due the scientific pioneer: the 
collecting and study of thearchaeological 
evidence, before it sank into oblivion. 
His fellow scientists were collecting 
artifacts of primitive peoples, or digging 
for the remains of ancient civilizations, 
while the tools and utensils of their 
grandfathers were being thrown on 
rubbish heaps or melted as scrap. 


Dr. Mercer first saw his collection as 
national: ‘‘The Tools of the Nation 
Maker’’—but as the result of his studies 
for Ancient Carpenter's Tools he realized 
that these artifacts had a much greater 
story to tell. He put it this way. 


“Tf, therefore, in these specimens, the 
past has survived into the present, the 
more certain it becomes that a gap of 
two thousand years can be filled with 
the implements in perfect condition, 
comparatively modern in date, but 
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JT WAS the season for wild garlic, so 
I had to drive the cow in from the 
pasture. Then I had to drop my chil- 
dren at a neighbor's, and deliver milk 
before going. The group was almost 
complete when I got there, with only 
two or three members still to come. 

Our hostess met me at the door of 
her pretty Dutch farmhouse and led me 
into a handsome living-room already 
filled with chattering women and a few 
lap-sized children. Today our novice 
gardeners were obviously dressed for an 
occasion—hats, high-heeled shoes, even 
gloves—self-conscious attire for rural 
Bucks County. 

The president, an attractive blonde 
with an astonishingly deep voice for her 
slight build, was trying to call the 
meeting to order. 

“To-day,” she started, as a few heads 
turned towards her, “to-day, we are 
going to be more informal than ever. 
As you know, girls, we are going to the 
Lenteboden Gardens, to see the spring 
bulbs in flower." 

Thrilled voices bubbled up. The 
ladies turned to one another and began 
dissertations on the pleasures and diffi- 
culties of raising bulbs. 

“We will take pencils and paper,” 
continued our leader, ‘‘and take notes 
on what we see. After that, all those of 
us who are free to do so, will meet at the 
Canal-Boat House, and discuss what 
we have learned." 

“Beulah,” said the young woman 
next to me, “have you ever seen the 
King Alfred? It’s gorgeous!" 

"Yeah," said Beulah, “but is it ever 
hard to grow—up my way!" 

“Ts it?" said my nieghbor. 
"bout that?” 

“In Point Pleasant,” said a young 
voice across the room, “the dirt that 
the flood washed up is supposed to be 
real rich—alluvial—or somethin’ like 
that, they call it—but it's not—that— 
it packs like iron. I don't know what 
I'm going to do.” 

"Why Jackie, all you've got do do is 
mix it with corn cobs to lighten it up," 
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by Pamela Dutton Prime 


said another voice. 

“Corn cobs!” said Jackie “why the 
dog would make off with them." 

“No, No, Jackie—ground cobs," said 
the voice. 

“Oh!” said Jackie, her eyes round. 
"Well, how in the world do I get 'em 
ground?" 

“That reminds me, girls,” said our 
president, "we were going to discuss 
the fertilizer problem. What could be 
a better time, while we're waiting for 
Ida, and Jane, and Rita?" 

“Oh!” said Mary Jo, blushing a little, 
“I'm really sorry. I forgot to report 
that Jane can't come. They've lost 
their dog, and Jane's got to look for it.” 

“Poor Jane," said a voice at the back 
of the room, ‘‘that’s the second runaway 
bitch they've had.” 

"What did you say?" inquired an 
older lady with a hearing aid. 

“About the fertilizer," said our presi- 
dent in a slightly louder voice. Silence 
fell in due time. "Does anyone here 
have any connections with a seed and 
fertilizer firm? We thought that if 
we all got together on this, and bought 


in quantity, we could get some kind of 
discount, just the way we are going to 
do on the bulbs." x 

“Well,” I said after a short wait, ‘‘we 
get seed and fertilizer for our fields 
from a place in Doylestown. They 
deliver to us once a week. I could ask.” 

“Wonderful!” said our president. 
“How about calling them now?” 

“Can you give me any idea of what 
and how much to ask for?” I said. 

“Why don’t you just get the prices 
first, dear?" said one of the ladies. 
“Then we'll know what to do." 

"Get them down real low, won't you? 
We're going to need quite a lot, y’know,” 
gurgled the matron whose legs I had to 
hurdle to get past the coffee table. 

I found the telephone number, dialed 
it, and explained the situation to the 
dealer's wife. 

"How much do you need, then?" 
she said. “A couple of tons? Maybe 
I can get you ten percent off.” 

“TIl find out and let you know." And 
I reported to the ladies. "It comes in 
eighty pound bags; twenty-five bags 

Continued on page 40 
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Youth 


ROPIN to the Neshaminy Valley 

YouthCenter most any after- 
noon or evening—but watch your 
footwork lest you be trampled by hordes 
of enthusiastic children and teenagers! 
You'll find the youngsters hammering 
and sawing, painting and whittling, 
dancing, fencing, practicing first aid. 
You might need first aid yourself if you 
get caught in the swirling human tide! 
You'll find others gathered in chattering 
knots, consuming great quantities of 
refreshments or preparing for a hayride, 
baseball game, archery class or a trip 
to the bowling alley. Then you discover 
that what appeared to be confusion is 
all carefully planned activity which is 
being skillfully guided by a few amaz- 
ingly cheerful adults. 


This is obviously a place with a plan 
and a purpose. It is being used to its 
capacity and beyond it. Space and time 
are at a premium, for adults, too, want 
to use the building for meetings of all 
sorts. It is an attractive barn-red 
building on North State Street in New- 
town, whichseven years ago was an 
abandoned foundry. The story of its 
transformation is a fine testimonial to 


is Here to Stay! 


by Barry Nemcoff 


the unselfishness of a large group of 
people. 

William Penn’s “New Town", once 
the county seat of Bucks, is an old and 
conservative town, one with many long- 
established families. To change habits 
and routine overnight is quite a feat 
anywhere; more so in a quiet country 
town. Backs stiffened immediately 
when members of the League of Women 
Voters and the women's clubs began 
looking into recreation outlets then 
existing for young people. 


Television Comic Arnold Stang leads parade launching Center's fund drive. 


June, 1956 


(Left) Teen-Age Canteen 
dances are the Center's most 
popular feature. (Below) 
Younger boys exhibit models 


in Center's hobby show. 


“We never needed anything like a 
Youth Center when we were young! 
What’s wrong with the children en- 
joying the fields and streams of the 
countryside? Maybe the big cities need 
something, but we don’t, here in New- 
town." 


These were some of the reactions to 
the talk of a new Youth Center. The 
impact of new population in Levittown 
and Fairless Hills less than eight miles 
away, had not yet been felt, but people 
were moving out of the big cities in 
increasing numbers, and buying up 
country property. The once open fields 
bristled with “No Trespassing” signs. 
But the need was real, and the Youth 
Center became a reality when the 
American Legion offered its meeting 
rooms for use Monday nights. 

Timid souls were afraid there would 
be rough-house and near-riot, but their 
fears proved unfounded. Even with an 
outsize cordon of chaperons, kids and 


Continued on page 36 
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Telford’s Firemen 
UNDERWATER 


by Alfred H. Sinks 


OU wouldn’t expect landlocked 

Bucks County to support a lot of 
deep sea divers. Perhaps Telford is the 
last place you'd expect to find them. Yet 
with a dozen trained divers, the Diving 
Unit of the Telford Fire Company is 
probably the biggest civilian group of 
its kind in the country. And these 
volunteers have sometimes had to work 
under water at depths of nearly a 
hundred feet—pretty far down for any 
diver anywhere in the world! 

Drownings and other accidents are 
common in inland waters. This fact 
was forcibly thruston.the attention of 
the Telford company in 1947. In the 
spring of that year a man fell into the 
Perkiomen at Collegeville and was 
drowned. State police believed his 
body, which failed to rise to the surface, 
must have lodged under the breastwork 
of the dam. Would-be rescuers—in- 
cluding some neighboring fire companies 
—pressed around the spot trying to 
decide what to do. 

Among them by chance were three 
volunteer fire fighters from Telford: 
LeRoy Trumbore, Dave Landis and 
Paxson Swartz. 

"Pax" had only lately finished his 
service with the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. For more than three years 
he had worked as deep-sea diver and 
diving instructor in the South Pacific. 
Here there was no diving equipment 
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Photo at left; Paxon Swartz, founder and first instructor of the Unit. Above, Bill 
Miller helps Harry Sell get ready for a dive. 


within fifty miles but Pax noticed that 
one fire company was equipped with 
Scott Air Packs. These outfits consist 
of a light face mask and a tank of com- 
pressed air carried on the back. Firemen 
use them when they have to enter 
smoke-filled buildings. 

Pax offered to try a diving operation 
with an air pack and the owners of the 
equipment agreed. The diver explored 
the dam under water from end to end. 
He used up four tanks of air by the time 
he finished but he was able to report 


definitely that the body wasn’t there. 

Up to now the fire fighters had been 
content to get their excitement on dry 
land and about their only experience 
with water had been pumping it through 
a hose. But this adventure held out a 
challenge. You didn’t need an ocean or 
even a lake to share this adventurous 
life—and divers could offer their Bucks 
and Montgomery neighbors a kind of 
rescue service which was then un- 
available! 

The three found it easy to convince 
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the rest of the Telford Fire Company. 
At the next meeting they dipped into 
their treasury for some “‘skin masks" 
and a hand-operated air pump. Pax 
started classes as soon as the equipment 
arrived. 

But even in summer a "skin diver" 
cannot work at depths much greater than 
twenty feet, because of cold, and there 
are few firemen alive who could stay 
down in a skin mask in cold weather. 
The new underwater firemen soon dis- 
covered this, and a clamor went up for 
real deep water gear. This was going 
to be expensive. They had been 
answering "water calls" with one of the 
regular fire trucks, but as they ticked 
off all the items which go with a full 
diving rig, it was apparent that at 
least one new truck would be needed. 


Enthusiastic Ladies 


Telford has a big fire company— 
eighty-five members—and an excep- 
tionally energetic Women's Auxiliary. 
Eight years ago the town was all agog 
with excitement over the new diving 
activities and there were lots of gen- 
erous contributors. The fire company's 
ladies baked cakes and pies for sale, 
and gave banquets and covered-dished 
suppers on a really souped-up fund- 
raising schedule. They bought one 
truck, a boat, and then a second truck. 
Today the unit has two trucks, a Dodge 
and an International, packed with 
complete, up-to-the-minute Navy-type 
diving gear for two men. Thealuminum 
boat is towed behind one of the trucks 
and it makes quite a novel note in fire 
company parades 'round and about 
this part of the country. 


Since 1948 the Telford divers have 
recovered nearly eighty bodiesof drowned 
persons. They had hoped—and still 
do hope—to be able to save lives. As 
a result of stiff and continuous training 
they are able to be off in as little as 
fifteen minutes after an alarm is sent, 
and they are often at the scene within 
a half hour. But due to the grim char- 
acter of most water accidents, this is 


Robert Barr 
On left: Floyd Wile, wearing a “skin mask”, leaves the boat to attempt rescue of diver 
Frank Hacker, who has been trapped underwater. Right: Hacker, recovering from his 
narrow escape from death. 


almost invariably too late. 

To meet running expenses members 
of the unit sometimes do commercial 
diving jobs for a fee. Once they were 
even called out to rescue a mess of 
trout. During last summer’s drought 
a landowner near Chalfont felt the 
water level in his pond was getting 
dangerously low for the trout with 
which he had stocked it. He tried to 
close the flow pipe in the dam but the 
valve broke. He called the Telford 
divers and asked them to get down to 
the base of the dam and fit a wooden 
plug into the pipe. Thinking of that 
job Bill Miller, unit captain, reflects 
that the plug must have swelled and 
got pretty tight. 

“T just hope he isn’t going to ask us 
to get it out again!" he says. 

There was the time divers Bill Miller, 
Bob Gradel and Jim Schatz gave four 
full weekends to repacking a joint in a 
twelve-inch pipeline under the Lehigh 
River for the Northampton Water 
Company. And some of the com- 
mercial jobs have fallen into a class that 
might—by some stretch of the imagina- 
tion—be called "marine salvage oper- 
ations." Typical was the case where, 
grading some land adjacent to the 


Turnpike last winter, the driver of a 
huge bulldozer miscalculated the steep- 
ness of a bank and landed his machine 
in fifteen feet of water at the bottom 
of an old mine hole. 

Since the machine was worth $30,000 
and water would ruin it, the contractors 
sent for the Telford divers. Before 
diver Bob Gradel could “go down" 
the other firemen had to chop a hole 
through the ice and by the time he was 
ready, Gradel had to use his lead- 
weighted shoes to kick his way through 
a new coating of ice. When he came 
up after securing steel cables to the 
bulldozer he himself was encased in 
ice. 

Most of the older volunteers have 
been close to death. One night at River- 
side Park, on the Delaware, diver Frank 
Hacker was crawling over the hulk of an 
old, sunken barge which rested on the 
river bottom. He was searching for the 
body of a boy who had tumbled from a 
rowboat. Suddenly something caught 
hold of his leg and he could not move. 
At the same moment his suit began to fill 
with water. 


A Tight Spot 


Hacker was about two feet off the 
river bottom. If he bent over to try to 
free himself he would turn turtle. This 
would cause his helmet to fill with water 
and he would be drowned. The only 
thing he could do was try to stay in an 
upright position. Luckily he had his 
telephone and could explain this to the 
men up in the boat. 

The tenders tightened their lines to 
help him stay upright while diver Floyd 
Wile slipped on a skin mask and went 
down to find the trouble. He dis- 
covered what was holding Frank: a 
grappling hook lost earlier in the search 
for the boy, had imbedded itself in the 
rotted boards of the barge. It had 
punctured the diver's suit and held him 
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Members of the Unit check equipment before practice session. Left to right are Harry Price, 


Ronald Gradel, LeRoy Trumbore, Harry Sell, Frank Hecker, Arthur Clemmer, Bill Miller. 


a, 


unique school 
launched last year 
near new hope 
enters second 


lively season 


FINE ARTS WORKSHOP 


(Above) Outdoor 
sketching class helped 
by instructors Jackson 
and Solowey. (Right) 
Pupil Marian Kreis- 
man works on sculp- 
ture under Joseph J. 
Greenberg, Jr. 


by Constance A. Ward 


RT STUDENTS began flocking to Dorothy Barenkopf’s 
A new Art School on Windbush Road beyond New Hope 
as soon as the violets started blooming and dogwood trees 
blossomed to signal that Spring was really here. 

The school is called The New Hope Fine Arts Workshop. 
It was founded last year and had a most successful summer. 
It reopens on June 20th for its second year of regular classes. 
But because Bucks County has such special beauty in the 
springtime, the schedule was set ahead to allow for pre-season 
Thursday classes. 

It took great vision to establish such a school. It took 
fortitude, firm belief in success, ingenuity. These qualities 
are strong in Dorothy Barenkopf, and probably contagious— 
certainly everybody connected with the school is on the 
alert, ready to contribute toward its success. Last year there 
were over sixty students. This year, they expect more than 
double that number. 

Over the years, New Hope’s non-existant Chamber of 
Commerce has been pelted with inquiries about where to 
register for the "Delaware Valley School of Art". But, ex- 
cept for a few artists who gave lessons to private pupils, there 
was no art school here when the Fine Arts Workshop opened. 

There have been art schools here, though not on the scale 
of Mrs. Barenkopf's. Soon after Edward Redfield arrived 
in 1897, students began to make pilgrimages to his island on 
the Delaware. Some he sent them on to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and later they returned to settle 
here. Daniel Garber had students at his home on Cutalossa 
Road above Lumberville, William Lathrop taught in the 
studio of his home at the bend of the road at Phillips Mill. 


»» 


Portrait of Instructor John Fos- 
ter painted by fellow-artist Har- 
old Bowler of Carversville. 


In the thirties John Folinsbee’s pupils used to follow him 
all over the countryside, and Frederic Ramsey had life classes 
in the building that is now Alden Wicks’ studio in New Hope. 
George Sotter had no formal school, but was always generous 
in welcoming young painters who brought work to him for 
criticism. In forty-nine Jon Gnagy had a School of Art here. 
Until last summer, Harry Leith-Ross had summer classes, 
and Bob McClellan has also taught at his Canal-side studio. 

Dorothy Barenkopf started her school on an 85 acre farm 
with its lane on Upper Mountain Road. It offers the full 
advantages of a formal big-city art school plus the added 


Director Martin Jackson lectures. 


June, 1956 


Bob Stevens 


Mrs. Barenkopf discusses theory and 
practice of art with Instructor Ben 
Solowey, in old hay mow door. 


freedom of life in the country. It isa beautiful place. There 
are two brooks and a spring-fed swimming pool. The fields 
stretch out over a wide sweep of meadowland to low hills 
with Bowman’s Hill just a trifle off-center in the view from 
the studios. 

The face of the stone farm house and the big old barn and 
farm buildings are unchanged. Inside the buildings have 
been adapted to their new use. The hay mow of the barn, 
cleared of hay and farm machinery and wagons, is the school’s 
big studio. One wing of the barn is the apartment of the 
Workshop Director, Martin Jackson, a distinguished artist 
whose paintings hang in the permanent collections of fourteen 
of the country’s leading galleries. The stable floor is now the 
sculpture studio with a wide terrace outside under the barn's 
“overshoot”. 

The students gather there for breakfast and for the coffee- 
break, and the kitchen and shower-rooms are in the adjoining 
ell which used to house the bull pen. A more recently built 
dairy barn has been remodeled inside, turned into pine- 
paneled bedrooms, each with a private bath and plenty of 
closet space for resident students. The milk house is now an 
art supply shop. 

It is all an art student’s dream come true. Mrs. Barenkopf 
lives in the stone house during the summer. Her job as 
vice-president of the Allen’s Lane Art Center in Philadelphia 
keeps her in town during the winter. 

The other faculty members live in their own homes. John 
Foster has lived in Newtown most of his life. Hailed as one 
of Bucks County’s most forward-looking painters he has 
exhibited widely and won many awards. Joseph Greenberg, 
Jr., sculptor, has settled on Durham Road, Mechanicsville, 
after several years of study and work in Italy. 

He was recently commissioned by the Fairmount Park 
Art Association to do a granite bear which will be presented 
to the Philadelphia Zoo. Ben Solowey lives in Bedminster. 
Best known as a painter of landscape and portraits, he also 
receives awards in sculpture. 

Visitors are welcome at the Workshop. It is a lovely place 
to see and a fine place to notice how different the Bucks 
County landscape appears to different pairs of eyes. 
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Who Says 
Theres 
Nothing 
To Do? 


by Janet Smith 


Jordan Miller 
School's Out! Teacher Elizabeth Funk and some of her fourth graders 


at Plumsteadville School show how thousands of County youngsters 


feel when the Great Day comes. 


county offers many activities for youngsters this summer 


Boy Scouts will be busy at Camp Ocka- 
nickon through the summer after July 1. 


RIGHT after the last day of school, 
mothers begin to hear that per- 


ennial plaint: “Aw Gee, Ma! We don't 
have anything to do.” 


But this year with all the recreation 
opportunities available in Bucks County 
there’s hardly a mother who can’t 
easily find an answer. 

There are resident camps where chil- 
dren can go for a week or more, and 
there are day camps running most of 
the summer. Junior can enjoy swim- 
ming, crafts, sports, model building, 
baseball, and bike trips, among many 
other things. Sister has her choice of 
dramatics, sewing, singing, plus prac- 
tically all the things available for boys. 


There are clubs, classes, special 
activities, baseball leagues, trips, and 
so many other things that the summer 
just isn’t long enough to do them all. 
Some are free, some are inexpensive, 
and others cost a little more. These 
activities are sponsored by community 
groups, public recreation departments, 
churches, social agencies, and private 
individuals. 


The Community Services Council 
will open an information service on 
June first to give out more complete 
information on all recreation activities 
available to Bucks County residents 
but here are some tips on the multitude 
of things offered. 


The Boy Scouts of America with 
headquarters in the Keller Building, 
Doylestown (phone Doylestown 9436) 
offers camping starting July 1 at Camp 
Ockanickon on Tohickon Creek near 
Point Pleasant. The camp fee is $17 
per week including insurance. For 
Explorers there are special Explorer 
expeditions and canoe trips. 


The Girl Scouts, Box 531, Doyles- 
town (Doylestown 9461) has both resi- 
dent and day camps open to Scouts 
and non-scouts. Camp Shehaqua in 
White Haven, Pa., is open to girls from 
eight years old, (or entering third grade) 
to age seventeen. Camp To-Hi-Ka- 
Nee, four miles south of Quakertown on 
the Applebachsville Road, costs $39 
for a two week period, runs from June 
twenty-fourth until August eighteenth, 
and is open to girls who have completed 
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third through seventh grades. 

The day camps run from Monday 
through Thursday of the scheduled 
period and include ‘‘Day-O”’ in Quaker- 
town August 20-30; ‘‘Wyconda” in 
Perkasie August 13-23, ‘Whispering 
Trees" in Fairless Hills July 9-19; 
“No-Na-Me” in Eddington July 16-26; 
and “Tall Trees" in Newtown. The 
fees are three dollars for Scouts and 
four dollars for non-scouts for the 
two week period. 

The Lower Bucks County YMCA 
(Wi 6-4522) will again run Camp Shady 
Rest at a site yet to be announced, 
from July fifth until August fifteenth. 
Boys and girls from nine to thirteen 
can sign up for two weeks at a time. 
Campers are organized into “Indian 
tribes" with an adult supervisor for 
every nine campers. The fee is fifteen 
dollars for the two week period. 

The Bucks County YWCA (CY 
5-5765 and Doylestown 9461 on Tues- 
days) will sponsor teen-canteens in 
Croydon, Langhorne, Terry Trailer 
Park, and Doylestown, and most of 
the neighborhood Y-Teen clubs will 
continue to meet during the summer. 
In mid-August, the YWCA will use 
Camp Onas for a five day camping 
period for girls eleven to fifteen, with 
the fee running under ten dollars. 

Friends Meetings sponsor two week 
resident sessions at Camp Onas, from the 
end of June to the middle of August for 
boys and girls from seven to thirteen. 

Handicapped children can look for- 
ward to an exciting summer. The 
Association for the Blind, the Philadel- 
phia Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and others, sponsor resident 
camping. The Society for Crippled 
Children is having a two-week long day 
camp at the George School grounds 
starting June fifteenth. 

The Bucks County Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania Association for Retarded Child- 


ren sponsors two day camps, one in the 
Bristol area and the other near Doyles- 
town, for children from five to twenty- 
one who are trainable and educable. 
These programs start early in June and 
run five days a week from 9:30-3:30 a.m. 
'The program is free. There is also a 
day camp for children afflicted with 
cerebral palsy. 


In addition to these activities there 
are many local programs. The William 
Penn Center in Fallsington (Wi and 
Cy 5-5096) will hold its fourth Summer 
Craft Camp on the grounds in Fallsing- 
ton starting July ninth. The cost is 
ten dollars for a two week session for 
children from four to ten, transporta- 
tion included within a four mile radius. 


Camp Robin Hood sponsored by the 
Jewish Community Center of Trenton 
(OW 5.6331) July second to August 
twenty-fourth, five days a week from 
9:30-4:00 offers transportation from 
the Yardley-Morrisville-Levittown area 
covered by the fee of one hundred and 
five dollars for the first child and ninety- 
five dollars for each additional child. 

The Neshaminy Valley Youth Center 
in Newtown (WO 8-2922) operates a 
day camp from July ninth to August 
twenty-fourth for children seven to 
eleven. Itisa five day a week program 
from ten to one p.m. "Three dollars a 
week pays for everything. 

Other community centers you'd want 
to check for specific program offerings 
include the Doylestown Youth Recre- 
ation Council, the New Hope-Solebury 
Community Association, the Pennridge 
Youth Center and the Southampton 
Community Center. 

Falls Township Recreation Com- 
mission operates nine playgrounds for 
at least 4,500 children from five to 
fifteen, five days a week from nine to 
twelve. The Yardley-Lower Makefield 
Recreation Board has a playground 
program for grade school children and 


A class sketches from life at Skunk Hollow Day Camp under Girl Scout instructor. 


Fun for Fairless Hills Youngsters at Girl 
Scout Day Camp ‘‘Whispering Trees". 


activities for junior high age children. 
The Levittown Recreation Association 
has recreation areas near the five 
swimming pools, including a Tot-Lot 
with sand, slides, and swings for those 
under four. Bristol, Perkasie, and 
Middletown Township also have public 
recreation programs. 


If it’s baseball you want, there are 
Little League, Knee-High League, Jr. 
American Legion League, Connie Mack 
League, and Babe Ruth League to name 
the bigger ones. And don’t forget the 
4H Club activities in the rural areas, 
or the offer of the Youth Hostel Asso- 
ciation to help arrange camping trips 
for groups. 

If you would rather the children 
stayed right around home, you might 
get together with other mothers and 
form your own cooperative day-camp. 
One has been operating for some time 
in Bryn Gweled. Mothers take turns, 
so all but one are free to attend to 
other things. 

The Information Service set up by 
the Community Services Council will 
be able to give you complete informa- 
tion about these and other activities as 
plans are announced. In Central and 
Upper Bucks call Doylestown 4810. 
In Lower Bucks you call SK 7-5191 or 
address a request to 117 S. Bellevue 
Avenue in Penndel. 

When you consider that there are all 
of these things to do, plus vacation 
Bible Schools, plus commercial recre- 
ation offerings, plus some family fun, 
it can be an awfully busy summer. 
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Carefully Selected 


e Paper Back Books 
eImported Recordings 
e Works of Art 


edward callanan's 


new hope phone 9579 


let Delaware Printery 
i Engraved, Embossed, & Printed 


Wedding & Social Stationery 


110 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 
Telephone STillwell 8-9591 


WHETHER IT BE A 
LEICA or a HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 


325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. ST. 8-2925 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak 


OSborne 5-1917 


Fully Construction 
Insured Relining — Cleaning 
Fireplaces Corrected 


Joseph L. Browne 


CHIMNEY CONTRACTOR 
“Professional Chimney Sweeps” 


. Phones: 
Daytime— Taylor 8-4664 


i y 409 Revere Rd. 
Evening—Lexington 2-2591 


Laffayette Hills, Pa, 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


Your REXALL Store 
A. F. POMENDALE Ph.G. 


MAIN & COURT STS., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4922 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger and Lee Garb 


ONE OF the lesser known luminaries 

“behind-the-scenes” at the Bucks 
County Playhouse is staff-man Bob 
Bigham. A virtual walking encyclo- 
pedia on things theatrical, Bigham 
serves as something of a one-man public 
relations staff for visiting stars and 
celebs. His job ranges from finding 
suitable housing for pampered poodles 
to escorting leading ladies on county- 
wide antique hunts. Toughest assign- 
ment in two years: doing New Hope 
and the County for two weeks with a 
party made up of Uta Hagen, Edna 
Best and Ilka Chase and at the same 
time making sure that no two thought 
the third was getting star billing. . .on 
stage or off! 

Biggest thrill: sitting in on a Bucks’ 
rehearsal last month with Billie Burke 
and Odette Myrtil on stage and in the 
shadows of the empty house, a dress- 
rehearsal audience of one: Miss Helen 
Hayes. 

Ed Byrne, the County’s stained glass 
window designer, is just back from 
Europe and a visit with some of his 
Swiss craftsmen. Prize souvenir: a 
"rare" Alpine hat he was conned into 
buying from a native in Lucerne. Same 
Byrne back in America, sees same hat, 
same price, Ely’s Mens Store, Doyles- 
town, Bucks County. 

Ottsville’s Charles Rudy, the re- 
nowned sculptor, departing from his 
usual sculpting in bronze and stone 
with a three foot steel figure currently 
featured in Republic Steel'sads coast to 
coast. Rudy whose great patience and 
skill have earned for him and our 
County a national reputation was once 
asked about his most difficult com- 
mission. He said it was judging a 
“Miss Pennsylvania" contest! 

Doylestown's Barbara Kenny, whose 
father, Joe Kenny, man-about-Doyles- 
town, started his career as radio's 
original town crier up in Buffalo a good 
many soap operas ago, joins the Lakes 
Region Playhouse this summer. 

Roberta Bodley, wife of county 
seat attorney, Justus Bodley, is looking 
for fellow bag-pipers in the area. Ro- 
berta digs a cool bag-pipe, complete 
with Tartan and kilt and she'd enjoy 
organizing a band. Incidentally, it's 
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TO ORDER 
eLAMP SHADES 
eTRAYS eLAMPS 


HAND DECORATIONS 


Any Color or Design 
Unusual Accessories and Gifts 
For Country Living 


MAXEY'S PROVINCIALS 


Route 611, Between 
Plumsteadville & Pipersville 
Tel. Plumsteadville 2701 


$0NYA LEACH 


No. Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
Telephone 2280 


—— 


Imported Domestic 
Hand Made 
Fabrics Ceramics 
Crystal Metal 


Accessories 
Designer-Craftsmen 


(Watson’s 7m Gee; 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 
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GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark. Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
CHILDREN’S 


RECORD 


e. Appliances 


l e Musical 
: Instruments 


" Repairs 


ion 
" T le vistOT 


!PEARLMAN'S 


> MAIN ST 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4654 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 

Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


WHOPPING SALE 
CONTINUED 


1/3 off on new 
Summer Ready-mades 
1/3 to 1/2 off on 


Tapley Originals 


THE TAPLEYS 


On Route 202 
one mile west of New Hope 
Phone 2820 
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never a plaid and the plural of kilt is 
kilt, so help me Don MacLean, Carv- 
ersville’s authority on the Scotch by 
way of his native Nova Scotia. 

Allen Ward’s fearless New Hope 
Gazette celebrated its 5th anniversary 
last month, took the day off to look at 
some black figures for the first time in 
five years. Few readers know that 
the up-'til-now-money-losing sheet could 
have been saved financially at least 
once if Publisher Ward had surrendered 
to a local political faction and printed 
the news their way. 


Putting about the pubs: Herm 
Zettler quietly celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of his Washington Crossing 
Inn last month by going out to dinner 
. . .Milton Mustin, new proprietor of 
the Doylestown Inn, collects rare and 
antique oyster plates. . .when Eddie 
Colligan re-crossed the Delaware sev- 
eral seasons ago to set up the Cuttalossa 
Inn, he wasn't any stranger to the 
County. His grandfather, a founder 
of the Doylestown Maennerchor, Enos 
Wise, once owned a hotel in Doylestown 
and one in Gardenville. -howcum, 
Marie O’Neill asks, that Brugger, who 
runs the Pipersville Inn, always writes 
about other eating places in this column? 


And then there’s the one about the 
tourist who stopped a dabbler in the 
arts down in the village the other day. 
“Pardon me, sir,” she said, “but you 
have a banana sticking out of your 
ear. 


“You'll have to talk a little louder." 
he implored, “I have a banana sticking 
out of my ear.” 


The proposed “Orange Crate Derby” 
for lower Bucks youngsters that is to 
be co-sponsored by the Levittown 
Evening Press and the Levittown Civic 
Association has a number of gentlemen 
casting about for the proper site. 


George Schaffer who will be the 
principal of the County’s first vocational 
school envisions a bright future. Since 
it will encompass all seven school 
districts, it will be very nearly unique. 
There are only two like it in the entire 
country. 


A teenage boy wearily lugged twenty- 
five dollars worth of pennies into the 
Levittown Bank and asked the teller 
to take them in exchange for another 
batch of pennies. He’s a numismatist 
and the first bag of coins which he 
purchased in Trenton were spanking 
new shiny ones fresh from the mint! 


A bouquet is in order for Mrs. Henry 
Lotto of Levittown, who has been 
cramming information about water 
fluoridation into every person and or- 
ganization she meets. Many others are 
doing a terrific job on this important 
business of keeping all those millions of 
young Lower Bucks teeth in shape. 


where superb 


reception is a 


requirement 


super ÜDflraeiinaule 


TY ANTENNA SYSTEM 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 
NECESSARY 


— P 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA * LOS ANGELES è TORONTO 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The ''Kennel Corner" is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies 
S-Stud Service 
D-Grown Stock 


COCKERS & FIELD BEAGLES 


Wind Race Kennels. Cockers & Field 
Beagles. Puppies and grown stock. 
Champion black bitches. Mrs. E. G. 
Peake, 200 Elm Street, Bristol, Pa. Phone 
Stilwell 8-1485. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Rearick, Penn’s Park, Penna. 
Wycombe 2471. 


COLLIES 


Mrs. E. Custer. R.D. | Hatfield, Pa. 
(Min. Collies) 6 months AKC reg. good 
stock, beautiful coats, playful, friendly. 


Timberlane Kennels. P.S.D. Quality 
Collies and Weimaraners. Boarding, 
Bathing. Off Rt. 232 New Hope, Pa. 
Betty Wagner, Phone New Hope 2207. 


Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. (Miniature 
Collies) Mrs. John S. Ferry. Hatfield 
R.D. 1, Pa. Phone LExington 2-9584. 


DACHSHUNDS 


Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


DALMATIANS 


In-the-Valley Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr. Top winning 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. Chap- 
man Road, Fountainville. Doylestown 


4458. 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard and Pepper. Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, Penna. 


Phone WOrth 8-3922. 


DOBERMAN PINCHERS 


Ahrtal Kennels. P.S.D. Doberman 
Pinschers exclusively. For Show, Breed- 
ing, Companions. Miss Tess Henseler. 
Ottsville, Pa. Phone, Ferndale 2-1133. 


POODLES 


Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


By Dorothy M. Poisker 


"THE BUCKS County Show in May 

came to a successful conclusion with 
Ch. Adastra Magic Fame, a minature 
poodle, owned by Mrs. Margaret Tyson, 
Washington, D. C. winning Best in Show 
over 671 other entries. Local con- 
testants who placed in class and breed 
were too numerous to list here. The 
Fred Ueltzens’ Ch. Ernharkenburg’s 
Stormson, Doberman Pinscher from 
Montgomery County, won second in 
the Working Group, and Mrs. Sidney 
K. Allman’s Dalmatian, Bootiful Doll- 
in-the-Valley went on from the puppy 
class to fourth in the Non-Sporting 
Group. Dr. Josephine Deubler’s 
Dandie Dinmont, Salismore Silver Minx 
won breed laurels, piloted by Bucks 
County’s own Jimmy Butler. It is 
not often a man at the top in his pro- 
fession, picks up stakes and ventures 
forth to conquer a new world. A York- 
shireman by birth, Butler became the 
top terrier handler in Europe. It was 
not unusual for him to show in London 
one day, catch the night plane to Paris, 
Brussels or Antwerp. 

He came here first on a visit, arriving 
in America on January 12, 1954. On 
that visit he fell in love with America. 
Offered a job as kennel manager, he 
flew home, sold his two businesses (he 
owned a pub as well as a kennel) and 
brought his wife and two children back 
with him. His first job was in New 
York State. 

In August 1955 he came to Holicong, 
Bucks County, and went into business 
for himself. He is just as successful 
here as he was at home. His may be 
the only case of a handler, at the top of 
his profession, in England, who has 
made a fresh start at the bottom in a 
new country. We certainly wish Mr. 
Butler continued success. 

It is wonderful to hear the enthusiasm 
the Butlers have for our part of the 
world, hear him say Bucks County is 
the most beautiful part of the United 
States and that it seems like coming 
home to come to Holicong. 

“The people are all so nice,” con- 
tinues Mr. Butler ‘‘and the show-going 


set seem to make the show the only 
issue. They have time to be getting 
around the crates for a bit of a yarn.” 
If you see Jimmy Butler at the shows, 
do give him the greeting he deserves. 
He is never too busy to have a chat on 
his favorite subject. 

Not long ago I had a female that 
lacked the bright eye, the blooming 
coat, that her kennel mates had. Our 
veterinarian had been unable to find 
anything wrong. After a bit more 
testing he decided that all she needed 
wasa litter. We bred her and the results 
were indeed gratifying. As I look 
around me, I see many good prospective 
matrons, not bred, and I wonder if any 
of my readers have had the same exper- 
ience we had. My sympathy goes out 
to the female who never has the chance 
to perform her natural function of 
motherhood and is frustrated thereby, 
as surely as any human being could be. 

I had one old girl who cared for six 
puppies out of a litter of thirteen, on 
milk resulting from a false pregnancy. 
We gave her the pups we did not feel 
were choice, and she raised them as 
well as the natural mother. It was 
amazing to see her steal slyly into the 
box with the puppies. This was our 
first indication that she was interested. 

Another case is that of a female that 
just would not let a season go by with- 
out being bred. Her record as a pro- 
ducer of fine quality puppies is well 
known within her breed, and theories 
of over-breeding are refuted by this 
case. My own Jill, with a record of six 
litters in her eleven years, was the 
hardest I ever knew to wean from a 
litter. She would jump a six foot fence 
to get into a yard where youngsters 
were kenneled, and she was much inter- 
ested in puppies not her own. She 
loved and accepted them all. 

Not long ago I had a frantic early 
morning call from the distraught owners 
of a female just having her first litter. 
They felt things were not going as they 
should. I hurried to see just what the 
situation might be. They were right. 
She was a slow whelper, with puppies 
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arriving with the greatest difficulty, 
and in spite of all we could do, the 
first arrival was dead. 

This is the time when a call to your 
favorite veterinarian is a must. In 
spite of many years of experience, I 
am never completely satisfied without 
a careful checkup by a good veteri- 
narian. It makes no difference whether 
the mother is a member of dogdom’s 
royalty or just a family pet. Be sure 
she gets the best care both prenatally 
and at whelping time. 

In almost all breeds the dams are 
quite able to take care of the puppies 
and themselves without any problems. 
There are some breeds where there are 
specific things to be on the alert for. 
For this reason working with your 
veterinarian can be a very educational 
experience. 

Years ago I learned that if there 
should be a puppy that the mother 
discards it is a sheer waste of my time 
to try to force her to accept it. It is 
even less sensible to try to bottle-feed 
it. I have usually found some malfor- 
mation to be present. The mother 
instinct can detect these things much 
faster than we humans can. 

It isa great and rewarding experience 
to bring through a large litter, by help- 
ing with the feeding, if the puppies are 
all normal. The problem is merely that 
of too many puppies for the bitch to 
handle. It is rather hard for any dam 
of the larger breeds to do justice to 
more than eight, although ten and 
twelve are not unusual. It is wise, if 
you want to raise them all, to start the 
bottle feeding at once. I find some 
people like to take out the largest 
puppies and give the small ones a 
chance to get a good start. Others say 
leave the good ones with the dam, for 
you want the top ones to remain in 
top condition. 

I have found that equal bottle feeding 
of a different half of the litter each time 
works very well, too. However you 
choose to do it, it can be a lot of fun for 
all the family to assist in the raising of 
a litter. Many wise parents have found 
no better way to acquaint a growing 
child with the miracle of life than by 
letting him learn the steps taken in 
producing a litter of puppies. That 
may be one reason for the growing 
demand for females. 

Recently I heard a man from abroad 
marvel at the value we place on females, 
but the female of the species has much 
to offer as a pet, in addition to being a 
potential breeder. She is usually very 
gentle, considerate of your shrubbery 
and garden, and much less apt to roam 
than the male. 

I disagree with those who claim she 
house-trains easier. I have never found 
a bit of difference in that respect. It 
is easier to keep two of the same sex 
together, so if you are planning to buy 
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two puppies, take my advice, and get 
both males or both females. This is 
another growing trend among pet buy- 
ers: to want two puppies, and most say 
two are easier to raise than one. 

If you have the room, and if you can 
afford it, the fun of one puppy is just 
doubled with two. Again I recommend 
you consult your favorite veterinarian 
for the worming, innoculations and 
feeding advice that all puppies need in 
this modern age. Don’t fail to give 
your puppy "shots" for permanent 
immunization against hepatitis, the 
distemper complex, and the many other 
viruses that are rampant today. 


Sweetbriar Kennels. P.S.D. Poodles 
& Dachshunds. Show Stock, Professional 
Handling & Clipping. River Rd., Wash- 
Pr Crossing, Pa. Phone New Hope 


Deer Lodge. Miniature Quality Poodles 
A.K.C. 4 miles North of 
Route 413. Worth 8-3928. 


SETTERS—GORDON 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. Bethle- 
hem Pike and Cherry Lane, Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 


SETTERS—IRISH 


Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Puppies. 
Several top Show Prospects. Stud Service. 
Thomas Barnes. Box 130 R.D.2, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Phone LExington 2-2591. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Shelmar Kennels. P.S.D. Shetland 
Sheep dogs (miniature collies). Keeshund, 
topblood lines. Mr. & Mrs. Edmund 
Keyburn, Upper California Road, Quaker- 
town R. D. 4, Pa. Phone Keystone 6-3966. 


WEIMARANERS 


Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


BOARDING & TRAINING 


Bonnie Brae Kennels. J. Wilkerson. 
All Bird Dogs trained. Cowpath & Hollow 
Rds., Telford, Penna. Souderton 3-4091. 


GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


3 Female Golden Retrievers, A.K.C. 
registered 3 months old.  Inoculated, 
wormed. Robert A. Sheeran, Newtown, 
Pa. Worth 8-2036. 


Newtown on. 


CALENDAR OF 


CANINE EVENTS 


June 2nd, Saturday. 


Huntingdon Valley Kennel Club— 
Justa Farm, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
(Benched) Foley, Supt. 


June 3rd, Sunday. 


Delaware County Kennel Club—Rose 
Tree Fox Hunting Club, reddens Road, 
Media, Pa. (Benched) Foley, Supt. 


June 9th, Saturday. 


Greenwich Kennel Club—G i 
Con Gerke c ee 


Kanadasaga Kennel Club—C i 
N. Y. (Unbenched) AN 


June 10th, Sunday. 


Longshore-Southport Kennel Club— 

estport, Conn. (Benched) 
Tonowanda Valley Kennel Club — Ba. 
tavia, N. Y. (Unbenched) 


June 16th, Saturday. 


Bryn Mawr Kennel Club—Old Railroad 


Avenue, B Mawr, Pa. 
Foley, Saget is inl rer 


June 17th, Sunday. 


Burlington County K 1 CI 
Route 130, Riverside, N. T RED 
Foley, Supt. 


June 23rd, Saturday. 


Gloucester County Kennel Club— 
Estate of Ambassador Amos J. Peaslee 
Clarksboro, N. J. No classes for Dachs- 
hunds, Doberman  Pinchers, Springer 
Spaniels. (Benched) 


June 24th, Sunday. 


Staten Island Kennel Club—C 
Center, Staten Island, N. Y. (Bonen 


Second Annual Dog Show—June 29 
10 a.m. Sponsored by Falls Township 
Recreation. At Manor Elementary Play- 
ground, Levittown. 


eR Niet) Ex 
Cocker Spaniels and Maltese (toy) 
Spaniels, Studs 
and Champions. 
OAK MANOR KENNELS 


Rt. 32, Lumberville, Pa. 
Pàone Sugan 5311 
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BACHMANN 


FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR. 


BROAD and MAIN STS. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 


NURSER YMAN 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4849 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azalea's 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


75, 
2657 When Folks 
466 Insist on 


ee ae 
STRAND 


valet service 
65 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 3556 


full line 
national advertised 


summer furniture 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 
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yardley, cont'd 


Stapler and the little church built in 
1877. Rev. John Stevenson was the 
pastor. The church was a member of 
the New Jersey Conference and pastors 
often walked all the way to Yardley 
and back to Pennington each Sunday. 

Rev. George J. Wolfe welcomed mem- 
bers of other Yardley churches when 
they met in the Bethel Church last 
February to observe World Day of 
Prayer. Willis Derry who was bap- 
tized in 1897 is oldest living member of 
the congregation, 

Before the Civil War Yardley was a 
station on the Underground, as the 
Quakers risked the penalties of the 
Fugitive Slave Law to pass the fleeing 
slaves along to the safety of the North. 
Many came up through Philadelphia. 
Tradition tells of secret hiding places 
high up under the eaves of the Con- 
tinental Hotel and in bins of the old 
warehouses that bordered on the Canal. 
Carroll’s shop was an Underground 
station. Among those active in the 
Underground in and around Yardley 
were the Janneys, Twinings, Longshores, 
Buckmans, Swains and Beans. They 
passed the fugitives on to Richard 
Moore in Quakertown, or sent them 
north through New Jersey. 

After 1897 when a disasterous fire 
destroyed Cadwallader's store at Main 
and Afton Avenue, Yardley Fire Com- 
pany No. 1 was organized. It started 
with $100 worth of buckets and ladders 
carried in a hand-drawn wagon. A 
story is told of fire-fighting in those 
days. The roof of a house caught fire. 
The bucket brigade formed, and to 
conserve water a fireman was stationed 
at the downspouts to catch the water 
from the gutters of the house so it 
could be thrown back on the roof. 


The first equipment was housed in 
the old stone building back of Depue’s 
blacksmith shop. With the passing of 
blacksmithing the blacksmith shop be- 
came the firehouse until the present 
one was built in 1916. The tire rim 
on which they used to beat out the 
alarm hangs beside it as a reminder of 
the old days. 

Today Yardley has one of the best 
equipped, most efficient companies in 
the County. They have four pieces of 
motorized equipment with a total tank 
capacity of 1200 gallons of water. They 
have a two-way fire radio communica- 
tion system, a walkie-talkie outfit, a 
resuscitator, electric power saw, foam 
applicator, flood lights and an electric 
megaphone. John Ziaylek is the chief. 

Yardley has many lovely homes. 
Some date back to Colonial times. 
Paul Comly French, who piloted the 
work of CARE for many years lives 
in a handsome stone house on North 
Main Street built by Mahlon Yardley 


in 1795. JohnL. M. Yardley, desendant 
of Thomas, owns “Lakeside”, the man- 
sion Thomas Yardley built about 1728. 

Stephen Twining lives in the old 
family home on Afton Avenue. He is 
the eighth of that namesince the first 
Stephen Twining and his father, Wil- 
liam, came to Bucks County. Mr. 
Twining recalls the flood of 1903 and 
thinks it was worse than that of 1955 
because there were practically no means 
of rescuing people. Many who escaped 
from their flooded homes wandered 
around for ten or twelve hours before 
shelter could be found. 

Yardley had one of the most unusual 
newspapers ever published in the 
County. It was called the Luminary 
and was written, edited and printed by 
a grocer, William H. Shively, in 1872. 
At first the Luminary was hardly larger 
than a man’s hand. It soon grew to 
eight pages with advertising and stories 
from contributors. It was sold on the 
city newsstands until the editor died 
in 1875. Joe Martini has been giving 
the town the local news for the past 
fifteen years in his Yardley News. 


Sara Maynard Clark 
The small library sits close to the edge 
of Lake Afton, at Yardley. 


In 1860 Yardley had three black- 
smiths, Josiah D’Coursey, John Depue 
and William B. Slack. The boatbuilder 
was Daniel Wertz. William Yardley 
manufactured bows, felloes and shafts. 
The butcher was Thomas Girton. His 
shop was in the Girton family for 101 
years. Elisha Reeves was a cattle 
dealer and drover. There were seven 
coopers, and seven dressmakers: Marie 
Bewley, Mary J. Congle, Maggie Cole- 
man, Sarah A. Force, Jane Lewis, Mary 
A. Lovett and Amanda Van Horn. 
Two tailors sufficed for the men's 
trade: Mahlon Brown and Charles 
Young. Elias Keller was gunsmith and 
Alexander McDonald was a harness 
maker. J. K. Trego was listed as a 
portrait painter. Joseph Swartzlander 
had the sawmill and Edward Bayley 
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ran a stage line. Yardley and Justice 
owned the lumberyard. 


Louis C. Leedom, present owner of 
the lumberyard, has seen many changes 
in the town in fifty years. We think 
of the present time as an era of hurry 
and bustle, but there was no time 
wasted in unloading canal boats, Mr. 
Leedom says. An unloading crew would 
be hired to start at dawn, but it was 
always uncertain how many would show 
up. 

At eighty Mr. Leedom is a brisk and 
busy man. He has held just about 
every civic office in the town and is 
still active in public enterprises. He 
was fire chief for twenty years. He has 
been borough councilman, borough 
treasurer, treasurer of the water com- 
pany, is a director of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, secretary 
of Fallsington Friends Meeting, secre- 
tary of the Yardleyville Protective 
~ Association for the Apprehension of 
Horse Thieves, member of the Lions 
Club and possessor of the Lions’ grand 
master key. Last October more than 
two hundred friends gave him a birth- 
day dinner at Lavendar Hall, Newtown. 


Yardley has about doubled its popu- 
lation since 1896 when it was incorpor- 
ated asa borough. Its 2500 population 
does not include the rapid outlying 
growth in surrounding Lower Makefield 
Township. The rolling hills where the 
Delaware Indians once hunted are now 
laid out in winding streets lined with 
attractive modern houses. Pretty homes 
now occupy one side of Silver Lake 
and a whole development of spacious 
houses called Makefield Lakes is being 
built on the other shores. 


The old hydro-electric plant beside 
the canal bridge on Afton Avenue now 
houses the Yardley Precision Products 
Company that produces forty million 
small precision parts a year for the 
General Motors Corporation. Other 
Yardley industries are the Eagle Neck- 
band Company, the Yardley Manu- 
facturing Company, the Carlisle Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Cold 
Spring Bleachery. 


Dr. Richard S. Mackensen is a veteri- 
narian with an office and hospital in 
Yardley at the 45 acre Mackensen Bird 
Farm and Kennels. This large enter- 
prise is run by William Mackensen, Sr., 
who raises rare birds, William, Jr. who 
operates the kennels and breeds Great 
Danes and Boxers and Dr. Richard. 
The birds are shipped to all parts of the 
United States and many foreign lands, 
some of them selling for $500 a pair. 


Yardley has many organizations work- 
ing for the welfare of the town. The 
Civic Club always has a worthy project 
going. One of the newest groups is the 
Midnight and Moonlight Plumbers and 
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Builders Association, Inc., which is 
building the new Friends Meeting 
House on North Main. It includes 
most of the male members of the meet- 
ing who are building the meeting house 
themselves, in their spare time. 


The Lower Makefield Emergency 
Unit has made a survey of the area and 
planned routes of escape in case of 
disaster. The flood last August taught 
them how long a time they might have 
to evacuate people and they have listed 
all residents by name and age so no one 


will be missed. Everyone is earnestly 
working for the safety and improvement 
of the town. 


Yardley is a friendly place with a 
mingling of old families and new, a 
happy regard for tradition and the 
preservation of the town's historic 
beauty. Typical of this attitude is a 
sign that appears along the road at the 
upper end of town every May. It 
hangs beneath the sign of Harold Hall's 
Quarry Orchard and says, ‘‘Apple trees 
in bloom. Visitors welcome". 


“O GOD, Thou Lord of Spring- 
time and Harvest, we beseech T hee 
to bless the seed sown throughout 
the world for the sustenance of 
mankind. So water it with the 
gentle rain from heaven and warm 
at with the golden sunshine that 
it may bear fruit an hundredfold, 
to the glory of Thy Holy Name 
and the welfare of Thy people.” 


WITH these words Rev. Richard L. Peterman— pastor 

of Christ's Evangelical Lutheran Church at Tinicum 
—opened his Rogationtide service, blessing the seed and 
the soil. He led his congregation to a nearby field on May 
6th to celebrate the old ceremony which is held on the fifth 
Sunday after Easter. The custom originated in the year 
750 A.D. after a series of disasters: earthquakes, famine 
and pestilence. Bishop Mamertus of Vienne, France, led 
his people into the country where prayers were offered to 
God to restore His blessings to the earth. 

During the Elizabethan period in England the clergy led 
their parishioners around the whole parish asking God's 
blessing on the fields. In 1934 Rev. Steigerwalt of Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pennsylvania, introduced the custom into this 
country. Since 1950 the observance has become more 
general. This fifth Sunday following Easter has now been 
designated as Rural Life Sunday. Some ministers lead 
their congregations to the open fields, some receive seeds 
in the church, but all follow the pattern of Rev. Steiger- 
walt’s “Blessing of the Fields". ; 


TREASURE 
CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our "Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


Asterisk (*) denotes display ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in issue. 


AQUETONG 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 


BUCKINGHAM 


Edna's Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County's largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques, furniture. (Buck. 


2981 


CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus B. 


Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss*—485 N. Main. True an- 


tiques from reliable sources selected by a 
specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle. 
4394) 


Edison Furniture Store—Rt. 611 S. of 
Doylestown. Big stock of used and 
antique furniture. Brass beds. 


The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Bel- 
mont Ave., Doylestown. Lamps, Bottles, 
Glass, China & Bric-a-brac. Handcraft 
articles from Maine. Jack & Margaret 
Rosenberger. (Doyle. 4566) 


HOLLAND 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


NEW HOPE 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202 Bridge 
St. Big collection of fine antiques. 
Furniture, paintings, china & art objects. 


(Phone New Hope 2462) 


The Lion & Crown Shop— 
Antique English Silver. 
Mechanic St. (Phone New Hope 2811) 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St. Fine selection early American 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china and imports. 


(New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405. 
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Its always news when a fine antiques shop opens—so watch 
for a new one in Yardley. It is to be called The Traditional 
Shop, is centrally located and will be stocked from a collec- 
tion that was started years ago when the good early American 
pieces were considered o/d-hat compared with the smart mis- 
sion furniture of the day. "There's a long-established shop in 
Yardley—Martin Hayes' Antique Lamp Shop on South 
Main Street where you are apt to find Mr. Hayes, surrounded 
by lamps, listening to music from the prize of his private 
collection—a 175 year old, beautifully fashioned music box. 
Out beyond Yardley on Route 432 half way to Newtown, 
Edgewood Farm Antiques is showing a 1780 Hepplewhite 
lady's-desk so lovely in design that it fairly makes you yearn 
for the days of plumed pens and gracious living and want to 
throw your typewriter out of the window. 

Many of the beautiful collections in the County are pri- 
vately owned. One of the finest is the Halter's Doll-collec- 
tion on exhibit at River House below New Hope. Bob 
Halter, publisher of Uniforms of the Confederate Army and 
Navy, The American Sword and The Powder Flask Book, had 
to sell his old guns and powder-flasks collection to help defray 
the cost of flood damage at River House, but about a hundred 
and fifty of Jean Halter's dolls were rescued from flood water 
and some of the iron toys. The oldest doll dates back to 
500 B.C., a clay doll, and, among the most interesting, are a 
1780 wooden doll from Germany, an 1870 French doll and two 
exquisite Meissen doll heads. 

Georgiana Brown Harbison (Mrs. Frank Godwin) of Honey 
Hollow Road, author of The History of American Needlework, 
collects old embroideries. Noted for needlework design, she 
won the contest for the design of the needlepoint cushions for 
the Washington, D.C. Cathedral which have been made by 
ladies of the Altar Guild at Lake Forest Illinois. She espe- 
cially admires the bright embroideries of the early settlers and 
her favorite in her collection is an early Pennsylvania Dutch 
sampler. 

There are museum pieces in many of the Antiques shops' 
private collections too. Driving in to Yoder's Antiques on 
Route 152, you would think they'd simply cornered the 
market on old shutters. Shutters are leaning up against all 
of the farm buildings, but the buildings are overflowing with 
all sorts of furniture and the Museum is in the spare rooms of 
their home. Mrs. Yoder's collection has a wide range, from 
Courier & Ives white-cat prints to slant top desks and Chip- 
pendale chests-of-drawers. Most enchanting of all are her 
pieces of miniature furniture, not toys but samples that 
cabinet-makers used to carry around to show to prospective 
customers. Mr. Yoder's collection of Fractur-work includes 
many fine examples in color design of these decorative page- 
border block prints that were used to record births, baptisms, 
marriages and deaths. He has one of especial interest, the 
event dated 1794, along with the hand-cut wood block from 
which it was printed. 

At the McGroggan’s Wishing Well, New Britain, they 
sell both wholesale and retail, with reservations of a few 
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Antique Hunter 


by Constance A. Ward 


things in wrought iron that they wouldn’t part with for love 
nor money. Among these are some especially fine colonial 
andirons. At Paul Sterling’s Antiques on the Lincoln 
Highway near Fallsington the Sandwich glass cup plates that 
he’s been collecting for twenty years are in a locked Chinese 
Chippendale corner cupboard along with beautiful porcelain. 
The key has to be hidden from an inquisitive parakeet. When 
the door was opened it was easy to understand the bird’s 
wanting to get inside with the sparkling treasures. Jack and 
Mary Rosenberger have gathered things from all over the 
country for their Red Rose Antique Shop in Doylestown. 
Its on Belmont Avenue—not a parking meter in sight and a 
driveway for rainy days—and I am looking forward to seeing 
their private collection too, for the shop has many things I 
wanted to pack right into my car and bring home. Mary 
Kriebel, whose Antiques Shop on the corner beyond the 
Post Office in Jamison on Route 263 is open weekends, collects 
pitchers. She has a few on display along with general line 
antiques but she admits, confidentially, that she never brings 
one to the shop to sell unless she has a duplicate at home. 
Della Clark has a charming collection of heart-shaped things 
in great variety from brooches and snuff boxes to cookie 
molds. At the moment, they’re scattered around her shop, 
The Barn Antiques in New Hope, where they were separ- 
ated during the flood evacuation. They’re much too tempting 
now with the rest of her fine olden-days stock and I hope she 
brings them together soon with a big NFS sign. 

In New Hope, Mary Jennings Antiques on North Main 
Street has a striking window display. Mrs. Jennings has a 
recently acquired Pewter cabinet in her home and is busy 
collecting pewter to fill it. One of the most unusual things 
in her shop is an old grain shovel cut out of a solid piece of 
cherry wood. On Mechanic Street, bread seemed of major 
antiques interest recently. For a few short days before it was 
sold and shipped to Evergreen, Colorado, Washington 
Square Antiques was showing a fascinating French bread 
rack in wrought iron and, at the shop next door, The Distel- 
bird, there was a new find—an old long-loaf bread cutter 
with its knife, that was hinged to the breadboard, designed 
to cut the loaf lengthwise. One Antiques Shop is closing for 
the summer, another re-opening— Grace Wilson-Lavery 
leaves June 21st for her summer shop in Haverhill, N.H. and 
Louise Shepard returns June 22 from the winter shop of 
The Pink House at Ormond Beach, Florida, arriving on the 
Isle de France after a slight detour by way of Europe on a 
buying trip. 

This month I have run into shops that are teeming with 
cabinet work. The report is that Sylvanus B. Kling’s 
Carversville Cabinet Shop is up to the ears with rush orders. 
The Pine Shop Antiques just beyond Furlong on Route 
263 seemed in the same condition. Mark and Betty Franklin 
are mostly in wholesale trade there and Mark does his own 
refinishing. He's been in business fourteen years, specializes 
in corner cupboards. 
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The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of town. Antiques & country 
store. Primitives & rarities. Wholesale 
at House of Howe, Ottsville—museum 
pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


QUAKERTOWN 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half- 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-5795) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 


to be found. (Keystone 6-6612) 


NEWTOWN 
Morrell’s—Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. ustom-made drapes, 


upholstery & slip-covers. Decorator. 
(Worth 8-2873) 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. 
Antique buttons depicting historical scenes, 
people and places. Small antiques and 
furniture. Worth 8-2-24. 


SPRING VALLEY 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. 
Collectors items, furniture, primitives, 
early china and pottery. Specializing in 
Flint and Blown glass. Buckingham 2567. 


WOODSIDE 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 
Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


| nearby neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. s.w. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 


Wales 4855. 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Stone House—No. 8 Bridge St. 18th & 
19th Century American furniture & china. 
Collectors’ items. (Lambertville 2-0597) 


| Ruth G. Bliss 
IIAUTHENTIC ORIGINA 


ANTIQUES 
DOYLESTOWN 


Bucks County, Pa. 
485 N. Main Sr. Pxone 4394 


— established 25 years — 
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youth, cont’d 


grown-ups soon developed a free-and- 
easy friendliness, something novel and 
pleasing to both. And this spirit has 
become a part of the great vitality of 
this first Youth Center of Bucks County. 
Attendance grew larger as the word 
spread among the young people that 
this thing was "real George"! But the 
Legion’s quarters began to bulge at 
the seams. 


The community adults, meanwhile, 
had realized how much this kind of 
organized fun helped them and their 
children. No more furtive “dates”, or 
secret societies brewing mischief for 
want of something better to do. Besides, 
the shy youngsters were beginning to 
make fast friends and feel at home with 
others. Casting about for more ade- 
quate quarters, someone suggested the 
old foundry. Theowners, the Chambers 
family, were approached. To every- 
one's delight, they generously donated 
the property and added a substantial 


ERE is a Bucks County custom that has 


check to start the ball rolling on the 
remodeling. A house-to-house canvass 
netted $25,000 more as enthusiasm 
spread. A lonely and aged widow who 
gave fifty cents was desolate because 
she could afford no more. A ninety- 
year-old bachelor asked to be given 
regular progress reports on the fund 
drive, to be shown the plans for the 
building, never hinting what his own 
contribution would be. On hearing that 
the drive had reached the $23,000 mark, 
he chuckled. 

“That's pretty good. "There's some- 
thing for you on the mantel; go on, take 
it" It wasa check for $2,000! Thanks 
to such generosity and to donations of 
materials and labor by townsfolk, the 
building was soon remodelled and made 
sturdy enough for '"jive" sessions and 
crowds of bouncing Cub Scouts. Two 
great stone fireplaces were installed, 
one in the basement game room and 
one in the main ballroom. A snack bar, 
work shop, hobby rooms, office and 
committee room came into being. Part 
of the main floor ceiling was removed, 


Quakertown. 


creating a balcony overlooking the 
dance floor. 

Of course there were growing pains. 
Early leaders moved out of town—a 
white boy has his nose bloodied by a 
colored boy—a fire in the basement was 
blamed on vandalism. There were 
jealousies, rivalries, complaints. Sev- 
eral part-time directors threw in the 
sponge and then someone was found 
who had the ability to materialize all 
the plans, the hopes and the dreams of 
youngsters and grown-ups alike. Wil- 
liam H. Dunlevy, Jr., former YMCA 
director, took chargefour years ago. He 
was delighted and pleased the young 
people and parents with his full and 
varied programs. The kids "flip" over 
such activities as hayrides, cook-outs, 
roller-skating parties, dances and hobby 
groups. They run the snack bar them- 
selves and take enormous pride in 
keeping the building scrubbed and 
polished. . .‘‘Man, it's the most”! 


In the past year, admissions to the 


Continued on page 43 


The three venerable gentlemen 


become a tradition in just a year. Quaker- 
town is determined it's Old Timers' Day shall 
become an annual event. It goes back to an 
older tradition: before wartime rationing made 
tires and gasoline hard to get, about twenty 
Quakertown families who had moved to Phila- 
delphia used once a year to be hosts to all of 
Quakertown at a huge picnic in Hunting Park. 
Hundreds of residents of the north County city 
attended. 


No one who loves old country customs and 
fun can afford to miss Old Timer's Day and Com- 
munity Picnic June 23rd in Memorial Park at 


shown above are James Gery of East Greenville, 
Llewelyn Kline of Pennsburg and Emanuel 
Mumbauer of R. D. Pennsburg. Like 25 or 
more other old-time musicians—all over 70 
years old—they have been practicing busily 
for the big day. 

Besides a contest of country fiddlers and banjo 
players there will be a three-act play in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, a three-hour concert by the 
Quakertown Band, puppet shows, political 
speeches, choir singing, and an abundance of 
up-country atmosphere. Guests over the age of 
70 will be furnished with old-time rocking chairs. 
Here's hoping for clear weather and a big crowd! 
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One hundred 


Years ago Coday in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


CELEBRATION 


The good people of 
New Hope and Lam- 
bertville intend cele- 
brating the 4th of July 
in a patriotic and becoming manner. The 
day will be ushered in by the ringing of 
bells, accompanied by music through the 
streets, the firing of thirteen guns, and the 
flinging of the Stars and Stripes to the 
breeze. The Declaration of Independence 
will be read and an Oration will be delivered. 
The celebration is understood to be irre- 
spective of party. 


The Corn and the Birds—There is a general 
complaint all over the county that the 
crows and blackbirds are pulling up the 
corn very much. The corn, owing to the 
late spring, unfavorable weather and defec- 
tive seed, is much later this season coming 
up than usual. The crows and blackbirds 
are now pulling the young corn just peeping 
through the ground to feed their young. 
In traveling over Bucks County, we notice 
all sorts of “‘scarecrows’’, some of humorous 
shapes and hideous representations. In 
some localities a continuous thread or 
string surrounds the whole field or is stretched 
from stake to stake in patches. At other 
places pieces of tin are suspended on poles 


and dangle about in the air throwing the 
reflection of the bright metal across the 
An aged judicious farmer has 
q^: stated that he found the best 
from pulling up his corn is to 
feed them—to scatter corn plentifully about 
the best as the birds will not pick up hard 
corn as long as they can find soft corn for 
Look Out For Your Soles! 
The subscriber would re- 
A, and the public generally, 
that he still continues the 
branches, at Houghsville, below the Toll 
Gate, where he will execute all kinds of 
the most reasonable rates. Also, on hand a 
full assortment of Boots, Shoes, &c., for 
GEORGE DECKER 
"THE New Hope Delaware Bridge Com- 
on the site of the Old Engine House, on 
Bridge Street, near the “Delaware Hotel". 
high, and finished in a style creditable to 
the place. The lower story is to be appro- 
the upper rooms to be used for lectures, 
concerts, &c. 


field. 
mode of preventing the birds 
the field. He found soaked or boiled corn 
their young. 
spectfully inform his friends 
SHOEMAKING BUSINESS, in all its 
work in his line in the best manner, and at 
Gentlemen, Ladies or Children. 
pany are about erecting a neat building 
It is to be a handsome brick one, two stories 
priated to the use of the fire apparatus, and 
June, 1956 


Look Here!—I Want My Money!! 


LL Persons indebted to me on Vendue 
Bill, Note or Book Accounts, are re- 
quested to pay up, as my creditors talk of 
pushing me—and I don’t want to be pushed 
hard this hot weather. Also, those indebted 
to KINSEY & CO. on sale of Stage Stock 
since last January, are informed that 
‘Squire Gilkyson will pay his respects to 
them, if they don’t square up by the time 
this advertisement runs out. 
C. H. MANN 
GOING THE WHOLE HOG 
Public Sale 
2 The subscribers have 
p just returned from the 
“Buckeye” State with a 
£ N Drove of 150 FINE 
STORE HOGS, of different sizes, which 
they will dispose of at Public Auction, on 
TUESDAY the Ist day of JULY next, at 
the public house of Mr. Levis (late Rooks), 
in the Borough of NEWTOWN. Sale to 
commence at 1 o'clock P.M. Terms Cash, 
but no grunting, for we intend to sell at a 
Low Figure. 
Some brag of their Horses, their 
Mules, Calves, & Lambs, 
Their Mowing Machines and their 
Corn Cultivators; 
But We go for Sausage, for Scrapple 
and Hams, 
And fat Pickled Pork, fried in Lard 
with Potatoes. 
ALFRED D. KNIGHT 
AMOS W. 
James C. Rook Auct. BUCKMAN 
HE Mormons are said to be suffering on 
the border of famine. Food is remark- 
ably scarce, and many of the inhabitants 
of Utah have been compelled to beg from 
door to door for bread. 
WHISKERS, BEARDS & MUSTACHIOS 
FORCED to grow in six weeks by DR. 
LAFONT’S CAPILARY COMPOUND. 
Warranted not to stain or injure the skin. 
Price $1.00 per Package, or 3 for $2.50. 
SWEETSER & CO. Baltimore, Md. 


"THE easiest way to get a living is to sit 

on a gate and wait for Good Luck. In 
case luck don’t come along you are no 
worse off than you were before. 


Five Dollars Reward! 


The above reward will be 


paid to any person who will 
PE give me the information that 
will lead to the detection and 
conviction of the rascal who 


rode, drove off, or let loose my horse from 
the Elephant Tavern, Bedminster township, 
on Saturday evening, the 7th of June. 

New Britain. ISAAC G. STAUFFER 


Broke Jail! $30 Reward! 


On Thursday night last from 
the Bucks County Jail in Doyles- 
town, THREE NEGROES- by 
the name of James Shruby, Ed- 

ward Henderson and Joseph Knight. They 
are all young men, were dressed in dark- 
colored clothes, and about medium size. 
They are supposed to have taken the under- 
ground railroad for Dark Hollow or New 
Hope. Henderson is a black negro, and the 
other two of lighter shade, with a kill sheep 
look about them. The first named is a 
supple fellow, and very active upon his 
feet. The above reward will be paid for 
the arrest of the above named persons, or 
ten dollars for either of them, on their 


delivery to 
CHARLES FELLMAN 
High Sheriff of Bucks County 


Bristol—The ferry boat William L. Dayton, 
plying between Bristol and Burlington, 
has been purchased by Mr. Gaunt. She is 
now under the command of Capt. John 
Louden, a very polite and obliging young 
man, who is determined to run her in such 
a way as will accommodate the traveling 
public. She leaves Burlington every morn- 
ing at 61% o'clock returning from Bristol at 
7, and continues to make a trip every half 
hour throughout the day. The public may 
now be assured that they will not have to 
wait here two hours before they can get 
over the river. 


FRESH ARRIVAL 


A FRESH arrival of new 
and fancy Goods have just 
arrived at the MILLINERY 
AND FANCY STORE of E. 
L. SMITH, on State Street, Doylestown, 
to which the attention of the ladies in town 
and country is particularly invited. 

for the west on Thursday. 


| He talks of buying the 


Rocky Mountains and moving them to the 
great Desert of Sahara. 


The man who taught 
weather cocks to crow left 


NOTICE 
To Young Housekeepers 

F9R sale Cheap at CRUWY'S HARD- 

WARE STORE, DOYLESTOWN, Cof- 
fee Mills, Boilers, Knives and Forks, Table 
and Teaspoons, Dripping Pans, Brass 
Kettles, Tea Kettles, Sad Irons, and a 
large assortment of Looking Glasses. 


A counterfeit article of buckwheat is 

said by the Western papers to be 
abroad. It is made from the seed of broom 
corn, and meets with an extensive sale in 
Pittsburg and Northern Ohio, at four cents 
a pound. 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


The TRAVELER is on the air! During 
first broadcast Alan Miller, 

publisher, interviews Allen Ward, 
former publisher, while John 

Cassidy, advertising manager and 

Bob Brugger, columnist, listen. 
TRAVELER is heard Mon., Wed., Fri., 
one p.m., Station WBUX 


Bucks County Shrine Club 

inspects facilities of Shrine 
Hospital Sunday, May 13th. Left 
to right are Gus Bauroth, Bill Leeds, 
Stanley Czarnecki, Nurse Younger, 
and John Birkman. 


Barges are running again on the 

old Canal! Operated by Pete 

Pascuzzo and authentic mules, they 
start at American Legion grounds, New 
Hope, take sight-seers on excursions 
along the old coal barge route. 


4 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
proudly announces it has completed 
its collection of prints by Daniel 
Garber, noted Bucks County 

artist. Mr. Garber is shown at 

his press, keeping ahead of 

the Academy curator! 


Barbara Zoellin, Ottsville, is 

crowned “Miss Milkmaid of the Phila- 
delphia Area” by Donald Hayes, 
chairman of the June Dairy Month 
Committee. The Zoellins are 

famous Jersey breeders. Barbara 

is studying at Juniata College. 


First prize in oils at 10th annual 
Langhorne Art Association show 
went to George Beidler for his 
painting “Old Minisink Mill" shown 
here. Judges were George Remaley, 
Jon Charry and Joe Crilley. 


A real Bucks County Traveler, 

Mrs. Theodore Weller, of 

Wetherill & Geraghty, travel service, 
Doylestown, arrives at International 
Airport after sampling travel 
facilities to and from Haiti. 


These Bucks County Senior Girl 
Scouts won a coveted opportunity 
lo represent the County at 

the Girl Scouts' National 
Round-Up to be held at 

Pontiac, Michigan, June 29th 

to July 10th. 


At Eighth Annual “A” Day arranged 
by students at National Agricultural 
College, Doylestown, freshman 

student J, Schultz exhibits yearling 
purebred Hampshire yew. Thousands 
attended the show this year. 


, 


f 
| 
Hotly contesting Falls Township 

rble champeenship at Penn Valley 
chool are (left to right) Joe 

AcCann, Louis Pike and Clifford 
[cGregor. Edward O'Bryne, 


layground. supervisor, makes sure 
0 loaded marbles are used. 


Group of charter members of the 
Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Doylestown cele- 
brate the third birthday of their 
organization. The club now 

has sixty members, 


Privates Charles Conner, Pipersville, 
and Wayne King, Chalfont, discuss 
advantages of the six months train- 

ing program at Willow Grove with 

Lt. Col. John McGuckin, C.O. Marine 
Fighter Squadron, and Col. J. Skinner, 
C.O. Marine Detachment, N.A.S. 


Old Fashioned Calicos 
with a no-iron finish 
““Madras“’ 


handwoven in India 


THE FABRIC SHOP 
‘“ just across the bridge 


in Lambertville, N. J.” 
Phone Lambertville 2-0767 


sc 


OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


20 YEARS 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 


Wedding 
Gra dua tion 


Salles Day 
Photograph Frames 


Leather Wood Metal 


Boihats Eo ofteld 


PICTURE FRAMING 
19 Donaldson St. Doylestown, Pa. Doy. 2154 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


garden club cont'd 


to the ton; ten percent off per ton.” 

“That’s marvelous!” said a lady. 
“TIl take one bag of the chemical 
stuff." 

"You want to be careful, Gert, that 
chemical stuff burns. My husband 
always uses chicken manure." 

"Yeah?" hollered Gert. “I didn't 
know you two had any chickens. How 
many you got?" 

“Twenty-nine,” said Beulah, “if we 
don’t get any more tuberculosis.” 

“Tuberculosis! In chickens? But. . .!" 

“Girls! Ladies!" said our president. 
“Tf you will just give us an idea on this 
fertilizer question, so we can put in our 
order. We really can't put this off any 
longer. Fertilization must be done in 
early Spring—no later." 

"It sure don't feel 
though," said a voice. 

"Didja ever see anything like it?" 
said another. 

I held my pencil and waited for a 
show of hands on the fertilizer question. 
Six hands went up. Eight bags wanted. 

There was a commotion in the hall- 
way,and Rita appeared in the doorway, 
carrying a flat of seedlings. She 
threaded her way between the chairs, 
pulling a small boy behind her. He held 
tightly to her skirt. She disappeared 
into the next room, returning presently 
with only the small boy. Everyone 
turned to her to hear about the seedlings. 

"[t's quite a story," she began. ‘‘This 
is my first attempt, and I was worried 
stiff. I started them in Vermiculite. . ."' 

“Vermicu—what?” said alady who 
was struggling with her two-year old 
grandchild. 

"Say, that's awful expensive stuff, 
isn't it?” someone asked. 

"Not if you buy it from a builder, 
Beulah. They use it in cement, you 
know.” 

“How ‘bout that!” said Beulah. 


like Spring, 


Custom Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 2697 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


INTERIORS 


rn he 


Old Second St. Pike 


Rt. 2392, Richboro, Pa. 


ANTIQUES 


PE 20% reduction on all antiques 


Clearence for New Stock 


EL. 7-5461 Adj. to Spread Eagle Inn 
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"Girls" said our president, “we 
really ought to be going. It’s getting 
very late, and I know a lot of you do 
have to get home. Suppose we leave 
a note for Ida on the door, telling her to 
just go down to the Gardens, and meet 
us there?” 

"My gosh!” said a voice, “She'll never 
find us—she doesn't know a thing about 
flowers!" 

There was a general bustling about 
the room, as the ladies pushed back 
their chairs, pulled on their coats, and 
snapped their handbags. Those with 
children began to snap, button, and 
zip. 


Above the din, the president's voice 
stretched out again. 

"Girls," she called, "this has been a 
delightful little meeting and I'm sure 
that we have all learned a lot from each 
other, as we always do. However,” 
and her voice rose higher, "next time, 
we will have a more formal meeting at 
Mrs. Rushie’s house. . .Bill Rushie's, 
at Point Pleasant; you all know it, 
I'm sure." 

A babel of voices arose, giving di- 
rections on how to get to Bill Rushie's 
in Point Pleasant. The president began 
rapping on the nearest table for silence. 
This hurt her knuckles and she gave it 
up. 

“Girls!” she roared, “I have just one 
more thing to say, please. I’m going 
to have to be a good deal stricter with 
you about talking. . .either that, or 
send you the bill from my throat doctor!" 

Giggles exploded on all sides. 

“By the way, Gert," Jackie called, 
“Herbert has just finished making me 
the most gorgeous cold frame!" 

"Isn't it kind of late for a cold 
frame?" said Gert. 

“Ouch!” roared the grandmother 
whose charge had just stamped on her 
foot. 

"Say! what is a cold frame, anyway?” 
sang out a young woman bent over her 
galoshes. 

“Come on, girls!" screeched Madam 
President. “We have to go!" 
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very old in type, not excavated or 
studied by the archaeologist, yet none 
the less the master-tools of ancient and 
extinct peoples.” : 

But unfortunately not all archaeolo- 
gists have his insight. The Mercer 
Museum was recently visited by an 
elderly, but distinguised scholar in 
search of material for a biographical 
article on H. C. M. for a scientific 
journal. He lamented that he could 
find nothing of Dr. Mercer's in the 
field of archaeology after 1900. This, 
in the midst of a collection which is one 
of the most outstanding contributions 
to the science! 

As an artist Henry C. Mercer might 
be considered one of the world's great 
originals. 

He was a romantic. His taste was 
formed in the tradition of the Gothic 
revival, which was in part, a protest 
against the ugliness of the industrial 
age. The movement to restore integrity 
to the handcrafts was led by the Eng- 
lishman, William Morris and his friends 
Edward Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti and 
others. These men looked backward to 
an idealized medievalism. Another 
William, DeMorgan, was to rediscover 
the secret of reproducing old pottery 
colors and glazes. The same DeMorgan 
was to give H. C. M. the glaze called 
by him ‘‘DeMorgan”’. . . 

It was in such a cultural climate that 
H. C. M. found himself at the time of 
his search for old Pennsylvania German 
pottery equipment to add to the his- 
torical society’s collection. Saddened 
to see the craft dying he spent some 
time at the Herstine pottery in Nock- 
amixon Township trying his hand at 
the process—with poor result. 

Finding that the old kilns would not 
do, he built one at his studio “Indian 
House", on the grounds of old “Aldie”, 
the family home, and started experi- 
ments in 1898. The native red clay 
being too soft for household ware, he 
turned his attention to tile. Two factors 
favored the venture. The architects 
were reviving home fireplaces and these 
men having good taste would welcome 
fine tile, as the commercial product 
was bad. 

Probably the person who made the 
greatest contribution to the Mercer we 
know, was his maternal aunt, Mrs. 
Timothy Biglow Lawrence. She pre- 
vailed upon the master-potter William 
DeMorgan to give her the recipe for 
one of his famous glazes, and induced 
the Florentine potter Conti-Galli to 
experiment with colors upon pieces of 
Bucks County clay. Having befriended 
him while she lived, she left him a 
substantial fortune at her death. 


Sir Hercules Read of the British 
June, 1956 


Museum gave a large collection of 
drawings of tiles from ruined English 
churches. Nuremberg, Seville and Paris 
were visited. The modern Italian ma- 
jolica process was observed at Monte 
Lupo near Florence. 

In 1911 H. C. M. bought land ad- 
jacent to Fonthill on which he built a 
Spanish mission style pottery in 1912. 

Through the pioneering years to the 
time of his death, Dr. Mercer had the 
loyal help of Frank King Swain, who 
had entered his employ as a ''mere 
stripling". He was H. C. M.’s right 
arm in amassing the museum collection 
and became manager of the pottery, 
which was bequeathed to him by Dr. 
Mercer in gratitude. 


Two others who gave long and faithful 
service must be mentioned: Clarence 
“Jim” Rosenberger, production foreman 
at the pottery for over fifty years and 
Benjamin H. Barnes, assistant manager, 
whose employment dates back to 1910. 


H. C. M. has been called the greatest 
potter in two thousand years. But any 
attempt to establish his rank among the 
master potters would be a profitless task. 
The person for whom art is a living 
experience, chooses the works which 
have meaning for him and enjoys them 
despite the critics. 


That there can be no great art without 
religious faith was a firm conviction 
which he frequently expressed. Men 
under the stimulous of faith built and 
adorned cathedrals and temples, a 
demonstration of a value in terms he 
could understand. 


He had become a communicant of the 
Episcopal Church in 1909, attending 
the services at St. Paul’s until the period 
of the First World War. 


The latter part of February 1930, 
I received a letter from Frank Swain. 
Dr. Mercer was ill. There was no 
thought in my mind that the ensuing 
visit was to be a farewell. 


Dr. Mercer was in the terrace room, 
a nurse was on duty. His bed was tented 
over on three sides with a sheet gathered 
into a point and suspended overhead. 
He was propped up by pillows. After 
a greeting and the expression of my 
regret that he was ill, he said with 
some finality "Joe, I'm busted." I 
told him that he would pull through. 
Fe changed the subject. There was 
news from England of some tool dis- 
covery. Having stimulated comment, 
he listened. The visit was a short one. 


Dr. Mercer died on March 9th. The 
funeral service, at Fonthill, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. William Reese 
Scott, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. His grave, covered by a slab 
of white marble, is in the Chapman- 
Mercer family plot in the yard of the 
Doylestown Presbyterian Church. 


———— 


BUCKINGHAM 7925 
R.D. No. 2 NEW HOPE, PA. 


LANDSCAPING 
TREE WORK SHRUBS 


SHADE TREES 


PRUNING GARDENING 
ESTATE MAINTENANCE 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 


Service is our Trade Mark 
Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


Ralph |. Raynor 


CONTRACTOR 


Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Willow Grove 2111 Sweetbrier 2891 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundinas Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STRE! 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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ERRICO FABRIC SHOP 
n ? 
errico S 


fabrics by the yard 


interior decorating 


custom made slip covers 


and draperies 


119 Radcliff St., Bristol, Pa. 
Phone ST 8-5801 


CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Maltavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 
Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 
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A complete selection of gastro- 
nomic delights from here, there 
and everywhere. Everything 
from fried grasshoppers, herb 
and spice sets, pepper mills, 
Charolette Charles cookies to 
lemon, wedge shaped paper 
napkins. 
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Price lists from our new 
gourmet corner sent on request 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 
307 Mill Street Bristol, Pa. 
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perennial. 
now to be had in almost every color 
imaginable, Write for our free illus- 


trated catalog (with map) describing 400 
of the best and newest varieties. Special 
collections at most attractive prices. 
Come and see them blooming until June 
19 on Route 212, 7 miles north of 
Quakertown. 


CHERRY HILL 
IRIS GARDENS 


PLEASANT VALLEY 


UPPER BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Et 
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OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


AD I lived in 1804 or 1816 or as 
late as 1827 when bundling was in 
vogue or in fashion, it would have found 
favor with me. It had the approval of 
parents and in Pennsylvania it came 
under judical cognizance when the 
courts admitted bundling to be a 
recognized custom. 

In this year of 1956 it still interests 
me but only because it was the custom 
in the courtship of the younger genera- 
tion in the days of long ago. 

Rochefoucault attributed the rapid 
growth of the population in the eastern 
part of America to bundling. It was 
most popular in Pennsylvania and in 
Upper Bucks because it was a necessity 
to assist courting among the younger 
folks. It was a mode of courtship. 
Most of the homes in the small settle- 
ments and in the wooded area were 
log cabins, having only one room and a 
fireplace. If one of the girls in the family 
had a sweetheart who visited her in 
winter, she either had to sit up with him 
in the room where her parents slept or 
take her lover up the ladder to the low 
room above the all-purpose room on 
the first floor. 

She chose the latter for the sake of 
being alone with him. Sometimes when 
the weather was severe, rather than 
freeze to death, they would crawl under 
the bed clothes and bundling from that 
time on was accepted as proper. To 
dignify this form of courtship it became 
the custom to dress properly. When the 
young suitor entered the young lady’s 
bedroom he found her properly clothed 
in a very appropriate and secure night 
dress, something like a common dress, 
excepting the lower part, which was 
furnished with legs like drawers. The 
dress was drawn at the neck and waist 
with strings tied with a very strong 
knot and over this was put the ordinary 
apparel. 

It seems a very unsatisfactory way 
of courting, but if the sweethearts dis- 
covered they were really in love with 
one another, it hastened the wedding 


day. 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 


Come and Browse 


Seasonal outdoor supplies 


Du Pont garden chemicals 

Scotts lawn care products 

Supplex garden & spray soaker hose 
Bovung & Vigoro fertilizers 
Kampkap brazier grills 

Eclipse lawn mowers 

Benjamin Moore paints 


When in New Hope visit our store 


Cryer’s 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


Jusurauce 


policies usually read pretty much alike. 
Their difference comes with the agent. 
You depend upon him for advice when 
you buy and when you have a claim. 
Why not buy from the agency that 
makes insurance its full time business? 
Our time is devoted 100% to YOUR 
insurance needs and their servicing. 


For dependable insurance — 
all the time — see 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


weddings 
cut flowers 
garden plants 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 
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youth, cont'd 


Center's various activities totalled about 
23,000. Last summer, a day camp was 
started, integrating swimming, arts, 
crafts and organized athletics. Its suc- 
cess was immediate, judging by the 
reaction of the children. It will be held 
again this year. The center is utilized 
for many purposes: on election days, it 
becomes a polling place; county health 
and welfare organizations meet there. 
The F. B. I. held a police procedure 
training school there last year. On 
Newtown's Open House Day last year, 
four hundred people were served lunch 
at the center in a ballroom resplendent 
with the choicest paintings of local 
artists. 


'The Teen Age Canteen weekly dances 
draw the largest crowds. It’s common- 
place to find over a hundred kids 
gyrating through the latest rock ’n’ roll 
Toutines on any Saturday night. 


While the center obtains its operating 
funds, for the most part, from partici- 
pation in the United Community Fund, 
members make every effort to help 
themselves. Plays, card parties, benefit 
dinners and annual membership dues 
help defray expenses. Last month, 
radio and television comic Arnold Stang 
came to town to lead a gala parade 
launching Neshaminy Valley's first capi- 
tal fund drive since its inception. Once 
more the Center is bursting its seams. 
Repairs to the main roof are needed, 
and expansion plans are under way. 
The Center also hopes to retire at least 
a part of its mortgage. There's an 
unmistakeable aura of confidence in the 
future radiating from the lively old 
mill on State Street. The experiment 
is no longer an experiment. Youth is 
here to stay and happily so, as far as 
the Newtown area is concerned! 


Crossroads: New Hope 


in the July 


TRAVELER 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
EIGHTH ANNUAL JUNE 27, 28, 29 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 15 subjects- 
Roemer lectures. Consultations. All sessions held 
at Philly's famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Be- 
ginners and professionals, write for program to: 


FLORENCE KERIGAN, Resistrar 
P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


June, 1956 


Sergeantsville New Jersey 


These weathervanes are made of copper 
hand-beaten into old molds, cut out by 
hand, and hand-soldered — exactly the 
way they were made 150 years ago. 


Included are a hand-spun copper ball, 
a set of brass cardinals and a steel spire 
complete and ready for mounting with 
fine old antique finish. 


MAX STEINHARDT 


Phone: Lambertville 2-0993R3 


Hawaiian Bathing Suits 
Casual & Cocktail Dresses 
Fueller Leather Sandals 
California Sandals 


Corner Copia 


Main & Mechanic Sts., New Hope Phone 2500 


June, June at the Corner Copia 


We give you a night in June — 
Any night till 9:30, Saturday till 11:30 


To shop in ease for your summer separates 


Shorts - Shirts 
Squaw Dresses 
Italian Straws 


Linen Bags 


26 E. STATE ST. 


flowers for all occasions 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


One of Spode's earliest patterns, 
selected by discriminating people 
since 1780. 
the deep zaffres blue sets it apart 


The rich brilliance of 


from ordinary blue prints. Ex- 
cellent for 18th Century settings. 


CAMERON'S 
CHINA SHOP 


RUDOLPH / FLORIST 


Morrisville Shopping Center 


CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa 


DOY. 4508 


Open 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sundays 


629 Second St. Pike 
(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts P Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 
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The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letler (in part) to V. Pres. Bryan 
Bucks, June 11th, 1778 


ep at I am sorry to inform you 
Ss this Country is left intirely 


PART open to the insults and ravages 
le lof the Tories and Vagabonds 
from the Enemy, by the Discharge of 
the Militia, whose times are all Expired, 
except about a Dozen from Philada 
County. Parties of these Malignant 
Vilians Comes into  Makefield, New- 
town & Northampton Townships, and 
steals all the good Horses they Can find 
and takes them to Philada. 


News continues coming of the Enemy’s 
reparation for leaving the City, but 
Tan Ready to fear it is only a manoeuvre. 
I have ordered all the Armes some dis- 
tance back into the Country for safety, 
if any more Militia is coming I should 
be glad to know it, as I may have the 
Armes & Necessaries provided for them 
on their arrival. 

I am, Sir, with Respect, 


JOHN LACEY, B.G. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


HOME OF 
THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


E 
PankeM Wetherill 


REALTOR 


> 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 
(also see classified page) 


~ 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


ESTATE ACPEAGE 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michaelt F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE PA. 


The TRAVELER’S Home-of-the Month 


is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 
in Bucks County, or in nearby New Jersey through... 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 909, one mile west of New Hope. 
New Hope 3700. Evenings New Hope 9990. 


Ted Stark 


WYNNE 


JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


telfo rd, cont'd 


fast. Wile could not budge the hook 
but he came up, took a pair of cutting 
pliers from the boat, and on his second 
dive he got Frank loose. 


One of the unit’s most dangerous 
assignments came early in its history. 
At Slatedale in Lehigh County—fifty- 
eight miles from Telford—a man of 68 
had drowned in an old quarry. The 
water was more than ninety feet deep. 
It was covered by a mass of floating 
rubble, junk and debris three feet thick, 
and then topped by a sheer cliff thirty 
feet high. A professional diver had been 
called from New York, but when he 
saw the mass of junk he would have to 
get through to get into the water he 
refused the risk. 


Pax Swartz has since moved to Sara- 
sota, Florida, but he was still with the 
unit then. The Telford men have 
made a rule that the most experienced. 
divers take the toughest jobs and the 
rookies take the simplest. Naturally 
this one fell to Pax. He managed to 
let himself down the cliff in full gear— 
quite a job in itself. Carefully he worked 
his way down through the debris on 
top of the water without either cutting 
or fouling his lines. He went all the 
way to the bottom and in about an 
hour he had located the drowned man. 
But just as he was ready to come up the 
unit’s air compressor cut off and refused 
to start again. 

There is enough air in a diver's suit 
to keep him alive for about seven 
minutes. Fortunately, too, the unit 
had a compressed air tank with enough 
for about fifteen minutes. Normally 
this would not have been nearly enough. 
From that depth a diver has to be 
brought up slowly, with pauses every 
ten feet or so. He must have time to 
expel the extra nitrogen his blood has 
absorbed under the high air pressure 
down below, and time to equalize the 
pressure inside his lungs with the 
lessening pressure outside. If he comes 
up very fast his lungs will burst. Or if 
he comes up more slowly but still too 
fast, the excess nitrogen will give him 
the "bends"—a convulsive disease which 
can also cause death. 


Fortunately Pax had long experience 
and he had trained his tenders well. 
He knew exactly how much time he 
had, and by using every second to 
advantage he came out unharmed. 


Diving occasionally has its funny side. 
One volunteer searching the muddy 
bottom of the Perkiomen saw a hazy 
human figure floating before him. He 
grabbed it by a leg and signalled to be 
brought up. Much to his surprise the 
figure seemed to struggle, but he thought 
its violent movement might be caused 


Continued. on page 46 
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Buchs County TRAVELER'S 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured, consult your local real-estate agent. 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Wy UCKS COUNTY architects, both professional and 

amateur, have an unrivalled record for converting 
school houses, grist mills, barns and whatnot into charming 
homes with a Dutch-country flavor. This home northeast 
of Chalfont has been a residence since at least 1749 but it 
began life in early Colonial days as a cheese factory! 

Old Iron Hill Road, which starts at Ferry Road, winding 
up and around the promontory now called Beacon Hill, is 
still known by the natives as Cheese Factory Road. The 
house is situated near the road on twenty-two wooded acres 
that dip down into a swale to the West. Just about 100 years 
ago there was a spectacular lead strike between here and New 
Galena, and some of the old lead mines are in the woods on 
this property. 

Halfway down the slope from the house is a modern 25-by 
50-foot pool. Many owners have left the mark of their 
individual tastes on this home. The long verandas which 
make it cool in summer and snug in winter, reflect the strong 


June,11956 


impression made by the architecture of New Orleans on an 
Italian countess who lived here 45 years ago. More recent 
owners have enclosed the first floor veranda on the west side 
as a pleasant summer, sitting room panelled in knotty pine. 
Directly under it is a modern basement game room with 
wide windows and a door opening on the slope. 

Verandas make the body of the house look small but there 
is a lot of living space packed into it. Downstairs it has a 
modern kitchen, dining room, and a living room with beamed 
ceiling and open fireplace. Upstairs are a second living room, 
bath, three bedrooms and a small den or sewing room opening 
on the porch. 

This is not the home for the conventional owner who insists 
on purity of period or of style. But for the price asked it 
offers an abundance of charm, comfort, and the pleasures of 
country living. There is room to spare, and a small frame 
barn near the entrance drive could easily be remodelled into 
a second home. i 
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Visit the Most Unique Shop in New Jersey 
browse thru five rooms 


of lovely fashions 


Famous labels amazing 
assortments misses & 
junior sizes. Clothes 
for the young & the 
young in heart. 


Village Misses and Deb Shop 


148 Main $t., Flemington, D. 3. 


N EVERY SUNDAY 
1:30 to 5:30 


OPE 


UNUSUAL... 


TAA 


c 
Ld 


FURNITURE 
ACCESSORIES 
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M. 


Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. Porter BROS & Yea Ser 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


BUCKS COUNTY ^ 


PLAYHOUSE 
W^ NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 2041 


MICHAEL ELLIS gresents 


DONALD COOK 
LOUISE KING in 
“THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH” 


June 18 — (to be announced) 


to 23 


HOWARD DA SILVA in “THE WORLD OF 
SHOLOM ALEICHEM”’ (a folk comedy for everyone) 


June 25 — 
to 30 


Coming — “ANNIVERSARY WALTZ”, ‘BUS STOP”’, “TEA AND 
SYMPATHY”, “THE BAD SEED" 


HOLBERT'S GARAGE 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Volkswagen 


Authorized Sales & Service 


Selected 
USED SPORT CARS 


Route 611 Doy. 9544 
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telford, cont'd 


by current. When he got to the surface 
he found he had "rescued" one of his 
buddies—another diver who had been 
searching with a skin mask! 

At Slatington, above Easton, 
there is a spillway which lets water 
from the Delaware into the Canal. A 
plank lay across the spillway. A young 
man named Charles Bauer, on an even- 
ing stroll with his wife, slipped off the 
plank into the spillway. The tremen- 
dous force of the water rushing through 
forced him down to the foot of the dam 
beside the spillway and held him there. 


The call went out for the divers. To 
get to the spot the volunteers had to 
push all their gear half a mile along an 
abandoned railroad track, only to dis- 
cover they could not use it. The force 
of the water rushing through made 
diving out of the question. 


The men worked most of the night. - 


Using old freight car doors and about 
500 bags of sand, they built a temporary 
dam across the spillway. With the 
weight of the Delaware pushing against 
it, it was any man’s guess whether it 
would hold long enough for them to 
get into the Canal, search for Bauer, 
and get out again. The makeshift dam 
cut the depth of the current to about 
five inches but it was still too swift for 
a man to stand in it. They worked 
roped together. The floor of the Canal 
had settled about a foot and Bauer's 
body had been forced into the opening 
between it and the foot of the dam. It 
took three men hauling on ropes to 
free it. Fortunately their dam held 
until after they got out. 

When an accident involves water, 
police and firemen hereabouts always 
think first of Telford. But for the six- 
teen members of the unit, diving is 
above and beyond the call of regular 
duty. Fire fighters all, they use their 
skin masks whenever they have to 
enter a smoke-filled building. Present 
unit members are: William Miller, 
Captain; George Hammerschmidt, 
Lieutenant; Frank Hacker, Robert 
Gradel, James Schatz, Charles Walsh, 
Harry Price, John Althouse, Raymond 
Bauer, Harry Sell, LeRoy Trumbore, 
Robert Barr, Clarence Heckler, Paul 
Wolf, Sr., LeRoy Wolf, Jr., and the 
unit's latest rookie, James McMannus. 

Firemen first and foremost, they 
nonetheless keep up a vigorous, year- 
round course of training in under water 
work. If you happen to be up north of 
Perkasie on a Saturday, you might take 
a look into Nyce's Quarry on Ridge 
Road. The water is about forty-five 
feet deep at its upper end and it is an 
ideal place for training. So don't be 
surprised if you should see a rather 
strange sight: deep sea divers hard at 
work in the hills of Bucks County! 
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WBUX SALUTES THE LADIES THAT ENTERTAIN 


“THE COFFEE CLUB”. . .Non- 
nie Crawford, sparkling mistress 
of ceremonies, entertains women's 
clubs and civic groups every week- 
day on Coffee Club. The program 
has been on the air for nearly five 
years, and this month starts its 
j NN ? ae, : second year of broadcasting from 
ew Wm t 4 : the kitchen department of the 

d T. IUD eas i Cross Keys Furniture Store. Non- 
“ 1 NN nie serves coffee and doughnuts to 
E T AW P i all her guests. Drop in at the 
; s Ae store for a visit, or tune in any 

morning at 9:30 a.m. (WBUX of 


course) 


Nonnie Crawford 


“FEATHERS AND FUSS”. . .you 

name it, and Marion Granger has 

talked (or will talk) about it on 

her informal morning chat, heard 

daily at 11:45 a.m. There's some- 

t thing of interest for everyone on 
Marion Granger's program. You're 

sure to hear an interesting story, 

or some historical fact. (Once, she 

even scooped the Traveler on a 

Bucks County historical story). 

| We think after you once listen to 
Marion Granger's program, you ll 

r 
] 


find it a daily habit. 


Marion Granger 


WBUX 


RADIO STATION 
DOYLESTOWN — QUAKERTOWN 


“THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN” 
1570 on the radio dial 


June, 1956 


TRA VELERT TRADES are printed 
free for whacribery 95 4 reader service, 


Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bone-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dog—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade (Sellersville 9389.) 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5691 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and bo to record own 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5696 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a vi table or a table 
that can be converted into a bencl 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5697 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Ar 
calendar suitable for framing. Will tra 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


entine Gaucho 
e for old chair 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ 


What will you 
trade them for 


pistols, 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WILL TRADE copy of The Strange Bedfellow by Evelyn 
Berckman. What will you offer 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5631 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, m machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WANTED upright piene in esu for painting or 
sculpture lessons at the New Hope Fine Arts Workshop 
in summer. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5633 


pewriter in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5634 


WILL TRADE L. C. Smith 
What trade have you? 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equines or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, ete. What do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


will arrange 


TRADES: Practically new 18" hand-mower will trade 
for puppy, or what have you. Also a brand new Arvin 


Fan Electric Heater for anything of equal value. Nis (eae 
o. 


CALLING ALL JUGGLERS. Pair of Indian clubs offered 
in exchange for first aid kit. Hurry! 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5641 


WILL TRADE—New solid walnut dining table just fin- 
ished making, octagon shape S span with 42” revolving 


center-rou What have Your ELER TRADE No. 5642 
lo. 


ANYBODY BANTE a brand nenik kitten? Have gen 
— i 4 A at’ Il 
pe Shassy and Ye PERY TRADE No 5943 


you trade? 

HAVE HANDY-Pot apartment size washer. Will trade 

for office typewriter. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5644 

| WANT a baby lamb. Will trade a tender, juicy porker. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5645 


WILL TRADE a spinet piano for small freezer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5646 


HAVE SMALL teakwood stand, 8"x8"x10". Will 
trade for copper mold. | TRAVELER TRADE No. 5647 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED édvertising costs only 


$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as 


stories. 


interesting as our best 
IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 
Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 9661. 


GOODS 


THIS MONER S SPECIAL 
Reduced from $90,000 to $14,000. Colorful and attrac- 
tive is this remod. typical Bucks County home. ‘1st fir 
; Dr.; modern and very functional Kit.; pwdr. rm. 9nd 
fr. 3 Br.; bath (studio master br.). Full base.; oil ht.) gar. 


What's wrong? Nothin ni It's priced to sell and terrific 
value. PARKI KE WETHERILL, 44 E. Court St., Doylestown 
NEW HOPE 


Your choice attractive old village house on the canal with 
unique studio cottage. Just reduced to $27,500. OR 
eis of 2 small houses for remodelling; one ‘with creek 
and valley view the other on the river $10,000 each. 
WALSH REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. Evenings 7977. 


7 Apt. House, middle Bucks County, garat, also pri- 
vate residence, yard & shade. Suitabl le for professional 
use. $96,000. American SUE Ruth N. Wismer, 32 
S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. X 


We would be very glad E siye al details x yd Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of Mon! RROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, BOVLESTOWN PHONE 3558 


GOODS 


INSTALL ADDITIONAL BATH cheap. Have all fixtures 
slightly used. Toilet, wash basin, medicine cabinet, stall 
shower. $75. Plumsteadville 2602. 

CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired specializing 
in Antique and Grandfather Clocks. Pickup and delivery. 
Call ANNO VIOLA, Windybush Rd. New Hope 2879 


SWAIN’S ART STORE—Bridge St, New Hope. Art 
supplies, frames, mirrors—re uilding, picture restoring, 
prints & ae wan pen daily except Sunday. 
New Hope 254 


ROCKING CHAIRS are wanted for Old Timers’ Day in 
Quakertown on June 23, 1956. If you have any to give, 
send your name and address and they will be called for. 
If you have any you will loan for the day, notify the com- 
mittee now and they will arrange to get them next June. 
Old Timers Committee, P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED—Old fiddler, panio. utir pares sio bull 


fiddler, frying pan wnd wash pos ers for Old Timers’ 
Day, Ne Send — io Box 85, Quaker- 
town, Pa 


ATTENTION MICE! Wonderful Ve of Swiss 
cheeses also other fine imported cheeses. ^ Gourmet's 
Bazaar. Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekl How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


CUSTOM TAILORED Canvas eio and Canopies, 
complete line, Aluminum and fibre glass. Your home is 
ur investment. Invest in your home Catering to the 
iscriminating. Merrill Y. Landis 137 S. 3rd St., Telford, 
Phone Souderton 3-2733. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 


country hams, capons, and for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as B as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the end the home-made pies are as 
god es Mother e made. Cheerful take-out service 
‘or those who want to eat at home or at their desks 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 
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CERAMICS—Instructions, supplies, molds, kilns, large 
stock of green ar bisqueware. Nationally advertised 
underglazes and erm ba Lynne Studio, Fountain 
Ave., Springside, Burlington, N Phone DU 6-9072 


“BIRTHPLACE of America — Philadelphia". 
cents for new 40 page 
sales tax 2c). Over 100 illustrations with descriptions. 
Philly-Photos, Box 6991, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Send 50 
odachrome slides catalog. (Pa. 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also grade sheep and lambs. 
T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — Wood- 
ring 5-5896 


SERVICES 


Here is a true farrier right out of the past. 
tion of general | plecismithing, horseshoeing, fancy iron 
work. Robert McVeigh, Sr., 27 Lytle Street, Princeton, 
N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 


Third genera- 


CANING? RUSH BOTTOM? OVAL PITH? Our 
workers do the finest re-seating in the county. Special 
care given to old pieces. Write or call: TY Main St., 

ylestown. Phone: 4331. 1100 Beaver St., Bristol, 
Phone: 9519. Bucks County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 


PIANO TEACHER—T wo vacant lesson periods available. 
Will teach in your own home. Phone Lexington 9-9507. 
E. Elizabeth Custer, R D. 1, Hatfield, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES-—Leather, wood, metal. |f 
you prefer a adding from our — of approximately 
300, it can be mad € up in any size with an e asel NT for 
standing. BARBARA SCOFIELD PICTURE FRA MING, 
19 Donaldson St., Doylestown. Phone Doy. 9154. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5049 


State licensed Dual controls 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 


d Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Susan 2336 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? Any place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
with sound! TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 


New Hope, Penna. 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 532, Doyles- 
town. 


CABINET WORK done by W. Roswell Scherer, Wy- 
combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
Capture the Qu of now for the future. Sittings (usually 
2 required) booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, Buckingham 
3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 


HUNTERDON .. COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Flemington, 

publishes every Thursday several columns of public auction 

notices, antiques for sale, real estate listings. One of 

ogg lene finest weeklies. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 
a year 
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Sl ee nS SET CL I11—Ó — 


because you 


Lr 


fey sred for tf... 


full Lakes | 


an exclusive country club community 


nestled in beautiful 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Here is the ultimate in an imagina- 
tive prosperous residential setting 
combining all that is truly 
gracious in modern living. Makefield 
Lakes between Morrisville and Yardley 
in lower Bucks County .. . one 

of America's richest suburban 
areas . . . now offers you a country club 
environment in beautiful 


wooded lakelands. 


Register Now for Advance 
Information by Contacting 


The Meaheficld Company 


Residential & Commercial,Realtors 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CYpress 5-7141 


Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 


save steps! 


Pomeroy's is your complete department store, with more 
of everything for everyone—all under one roof. You'll 
find anything you want, from teaspoons to TV, Book Nook 
to Blessed Event Shop, Perfume Bar to Pet Shop—and 
you'll ride from floor to floor on smooth electric 

stairs. Best of all, if you don't want to take a step 


at all, Pomeroy's "at your service" policy brings you 


MAIL AND PHONE 


No need to brave stormy weather, or worry 
about baby-sitters. If you can't come to us, 
we'll come to you! Call Windsor 5-5000, or 
drop us a line. We're as near as your phone 
or mailbox, and your order will be filled 
quickly, correctly, courteously. 


Sy. 


DEOS NE [ore Ln 


CREDIT FACILITIES 


You'll find a credit plan to suit your particular 
a needs at Pomeroy's. 30-day regular charge 
E account or Revolving Charge, each with con- 
$ venient Charga-Plate, or Deferred Payment Plan 
E for large purchases, or handy Lay-Away Plan. 


REPAIR SHOP 


A complete, convenient, capable mending and 


“et 

E repair service for watches, jewelry, zippers, 
[23 E 

b umbrellas, silverware, luggage—even small 
m 


electrical appliances, Pomeroy's has a fully 
equipped shop for shoe repairs, too! 


HOME DELIVERY 


You'll enjoy the convenience of Pomeroy's 
delivery-at-home service. If you live in this area 
(and that includes New Jersey) your bulky 
parcels will be delivered right to your door 
—sofely, speedily... and free of charge, too! 


COMMUNITY ROOMS 


Our spacious Community Rooms are available 
(there's no fee) for your club functions, bridge 
parties, fashion shows, or we'll be glad to 
work up a special program for you. Refresh- 
ments, if you wish, at a nominal charge. 


OPTICAL SHOP 


Pomeroy's will offer a complete Optical Shop, 


where you may have glasses fitted, prescrip- 
tions filled, lenses duplicated—even get con- 
tact lenses. It's Bucks County's only Optical 
Laboratory, with swift and competent service. 


as near as your phone or mailbox ! 


BUCKS COUNTY ROOM 


How you, and your family, will enjoy our 
Bucks County Room! You'll relax in gn atmos- 
phere of mellowed oak and brass, gay with 
Pennsylvania Dutch paintings. The food is deli- 


scs er iet Lem 


cious, the service excellent, the = moderate. 
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PHOTO STUDIO 


Charming studio portraits at a surprišingly 
moderate cost (how Father would love one for 
His day!). Our studio will also take your trea- 
sured old pictures and restore them, do delicate — 


coloring, help you choose the perfect fra; / 
4 7, 


BEAUTY SALON v 


Our Beauty Salon boasts a staff of 15 highly 
trained operators, and a complete beauty 


service, from cold waves to manicures. And A 
we've a Children's Haircutting Parlor, with P| ud 
* 


exciting fire-engine seats, too! Ay 
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new hope past and present july 1956 
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the man women wait for 


and many other features 
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BUCKS COUNTY | 


Yardley Bridge 
v 
a To New York 


Here is the ultimate in an imagina- 
tive prosperous residential setting 
combining all that is truly 
gracious in modern living. Makefield 
Lakes between Morrisville and Yardley 
in lower Bucks County . . . one 
of America’s richest suburban 
areas . . . now offers you a country club 
environment in beautiful 


wooded lakelands. 


"A Mahefield Company 


Residential & Commercial Realcors 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CYpress 5-7141 


Bucks (ount 
TRAVELER 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


Bucks County's monthly 
magazine of people, places, 
events — both present and 
past — published the first 
of every month at 75 Shewell 
Avenue in Doylestown, The 
County Seat 


Phone: Doylestown 2661 


ALAN MILLER 
Editor & Publisher 


ALFRED H. SINKS 
Managing Editor 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 
HAZEL M. GOVER 
CONSTANCE A. WARD 
LEE GARB 

HENRY FREKING 


Associate Editors 


ALEX STILLANO 
Art Director 


JOSEPH WOLFE 
Circulation Manager 


Subscription rates: 

One year $2.50 

Two years $4.25 
(Add $1.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the 
United States.) 
Single copies 25c, 
postage 5c extra. 


Editorial and Advertising 
deadlines the Ist of the 
month preceding date of 
publication. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Post Offices 
at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Volume VII No. 10 


Sara Maynard Clark 
Timothy Weed 
Louise Shepard 
Janet Smith 

Henry B. Jones 


Alfred H. Sinks 
Hazel M. Gover 


Norman Fisher 


July 1956 
in this issue 
features 
16 NEW HoPE's COLORFUL YESTERDAYS 
19 LIVELIER THAN EVER! 
22 New Hope Is HOME 
23 Poot CuEs 
24 Bucks: A PoTTER'S PARADISE 
26 OUTDOOR DINING 
28 Ir CouLD Harren To You! 
29 THE MAN WOMEN Wait For 
30 Bucks COUNTY'S PICTURE PARK 
departments 
2 IN THE MAILBOX 
4 WHERE To Go IN THE CouNTY 
CouNTY FARE 
11 County DoiNGS THIS MONTH 
13 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
14 Tuis Is Bucks County 
34 In THE DOGHOUSE 
36 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 
39 Bucks County ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
42 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 
46 OLD TRAVELER 
49 Home Or THE MONTH 
51 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 


cover picture 


For the Traveler's July cover, Jean Halter has depicted Main 
Street, New Hope, in a manner reminiscent of the most charm- 
ing 19th century American primitive painters, a style which 


Mrs. Halter handles superbly well. 
thor, collector, and 


Wife of Bob Halter, au- 
proprietor of the River House, New Hope, 


Jean was born in South Carolina but has lived and painted in 
this part of the country for 15 years. Figures, portraits, and 
town views like this are her favorite subjects. 


From the late 18th Century comes 
this colorful design. Hand painted 
in the rich colors for which Spode 
is famous, it offers limitless possi- 
bilities for beautiful table settings. 
A dinnerware pattern to live with 
and enjoy for years. 


CAMERON'S 
CHINA SHOP 


26 E. STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. DOY. 4508 


FLOWER VASES 
BIRD FIGURES 


DINNERWARE 


Stangl POTTERY 


Flemington, New Jersey 


Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


BRISTOL 

* 200 Radcliffe St. 
: YARDLEY 
* 10S. Main St. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK © iioi ding Center 


" SOUTHAMPTON 


* Second Street Pike 


- MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at 
e Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Note: Our lampoon called “Boom- 
doggle on the Delaware", published in 
April brought an earnest appeal for 
further information from a Philadelphia 
lady who told us her husband was search- 
ing for a rapidly growing community in 
which to establish his business. We told 
the author of the piece about her interest 
and got the following comment: 


Dear Managing Editor: 


The lady from Philly’s entangled 
indeed, 
And somebody ought to unravel 
her. 
You shouldn’t believe everything 
that you read, 
In the “Times”, let alone in the 
TRAVELER. 
The June issue just arrived. Looks 
pretty good. Especially that Swap 
Column. 
Justin Herman 
New Hope 


Dear Sir: 


I have just received this month’s 
issue of your wonderful little magazine 
and am most happy to read the article 
“Blacksmith Shop”. I do believe that 
Miss Smith is referring to my grand- 
father when she says "Os Fabian was 
in Ferndale". However, his name was 
Harvey Fabian, and I am now curious 
to know whether “Os” was a nickname 
he had gotten in his youth, or if another 
member of the family was operating a 
forge in the Ferndale area at the same 
time. Perhaps some of the older citizens 
of the area could tell me? 

Monroe H. Fabian PH3 
Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, Florida 


Gentlemen: 


My congratulations to Allison Lee 
for a most understanding and intelligent 
article on Mary Ostroot and her mother. 
. .Close friends of mine who are now in 
California originally came from Lan- 
caster and are still; after many years, 
singing the praises of Bucks County. 
It must be a grand place, and I intend 
sometime to visit it and no doubt fall 
in love with it myself. 

Louise, Witt 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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custom 


jewelry 

by Mary Ostroot 
Feminine 
Light weight 
Comfortable 
Durable 

Pink, Blue, Black, 


White, Charcoal, 
Gold, Silver, Copper 


Earrings $3.50 & $4.50 
Pins $3.50 & $4.50 


: Price includes postage and tax 
Box 54 Levittown, Pa. 
Phone WIndsor 5-4951 


DIRECTOR'S CHAIR $10.95 


White enamel! with green, 
red, blue or yellow duck 


Write or phone 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 


NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 
NOW is 
to install 
the NEW 
EXCLUSIVE 
CAR MAGNE Gc 
AIR ELECTRIC CLUTCH 
When summer 
heat strikes, 
degree of 
esr $999.50 
prefer. 
Ask for FREE demonstration! 
FINANCED 
No Down Payment 


the TIME 
Frigiking with 
CONDITIONER 
select the — 
personnally 
CAN BE 


HARBISON 
OLDSMOBILE 


Route One, Morrisville, Pa. 
CY press 5-5006 


July, 1956 


Dear Sir: 


While making a little visit in Doyles- 
town a short time ago I bought a copy 
of the TRAVELER at O'Neils Res- 
taurant. The little magazine was so 
full of interest regarding places of 
historical interest and also a guide to 
locations of various antiques that I 
thought I would enjoy receiving it each 
month so am sending you the sub- 
scription price of $2.50 for the period of 
one year. 

Mrs. James D. Draper 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Gentlemen: 
I surely don’t want to miss a single 


issue. Money order for renewal en- 
closed. 
Walter LaTour 
Mt. Holly, N.J. 
Gentlemen: 


We think your magazine improves 
with each issue. Wishing you continued 
success. 

Donald W. Drummond 
Morrisville, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 


The TRAVELER is by far the best 
local magazine I have ever read. As 
an editor and a former resident of Bucks 
County I appreciate the good work 
you are doing. Your material is well 
chosen and well written, your editing 
and make-up are excellent. 

But what do I see on page 39 of the 
June number? A picture of a young 
man with a ‘purebred Hampshire yew.” 
Baa! I didn’t expect that from ewe, 
but accidents will happen to the best 
of proofreaders, and yew are forgiven. 

Delight Ansley 
New York City 


“T took with me six Cows and two Bulls 
alive, with as many Yews and Rams, 
intending to carry them into my own 
Country and propagate the Breed. . . .I 
would gladly have taken a Dosen of the 
Natives... .” 

—Gulliver' s Travels 


COLONIAL VILLAGE MOTEL 


2 miles north of town on US 611. 
units in a beautiful setting. 
ful filtered pool, 
premises. 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4979 or 9606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 
Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


KERSHNER'S PHARMACY 


7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


SINCE , R ^^ ICE 
1922 Ô eyled CREAM 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 


Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


Nineteen modern 
Air-conditioned, beauti- 
TV lounge, coffee and gift ‘shop on 


Approved AAA, Superior Courts United 
and Pennsylvania Motel Asso. 
Faunce, owners. 


P.O. Danboro, Pa. 


James & Alyse 


Phone Doylestown 5020 


WARRINGTON MOTEL 


and Diner Restaurant 


16 units — 1 housekeeping, 8 — two bedroom units. 
Television, radiant heat. 
Diner — Restaurant completely air-conditioned. Serv- 
ing finest quality food. Dining room avai'able for 


Visit our Inter Faith Chapel. 


private functions. 


Route 611 


Neshaminy, Pa. 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 


CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


“TOAD HALL” 


Toadburgers and Gourmet 
Specialities 
Open after Bars on Fri. & Sat. 
Sunday Brunch 


Upper Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 


General Greene Jun 
Rt. 202 & 263 Buckingham, Pa. 
LUNCHEON DINNER 
TAVERN ROOM 
GUEST ROOMS 
Owner-Operator — George Joos 
Imported Beers - Michelob 


Bird's Nest 


New Hope, Pa. 


Ferry Street 
** An old-fashioned ice cream parlor” 
BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER 

AFTER-THEATRE SNACKS 


Open every day from 9 ‘til Midnight 


1 


As Dining on the Delaware 
P. Lambertville, New Jersey ` 


At the Bridge Telephone: 
LIE 14 -Block Off Rt. 202 2-089 
LUNCHEON 12-2 
DINNER 5-10 
Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Supper 11-12:30 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown 
treasurehouse for anyone interested in the 
past of this area. Collection entitled 
“Tools of the Nation Makers" is greatest 
of its kind in the world. Museum building 
which adjoins the headquarters of the 
Bucks County Historical Society is an 
architectural curiosity of first rank. De- 
signed by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) it is a modern, monolithic 
reproduction of a medieval castle in 
poured concrete. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays | to 5. The Historical Library 
—On the ground floor, Museum building. 
The dernier cri for anyone investigating 
history of this area. Open 9 to 12 and 
l to 5. Closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open weekdays | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
RARUS Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol four hours 
later, greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931 but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ie skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington's crossing of the 
De.aware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington's Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church Leutze's famous painting. of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
except Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE COUNTY 


ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open Saturday and Sun- 
day | to 5 p.m. or by appointment (call 
HYatt 3-5537); wildflower preserve along 
slope of Bowman's Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 


12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. |n 
1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. One of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 
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Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


Soft and 
Cuddly! 


PANDA 
BEAR 


He's an armful! 
Rayon plush body 


with ribbon bow around neck. 
Cotton stuffed. Eyes are hand- 
sewn. 12” high. 


FOSTER'S 


Goodyear Store 
137 - 139 South Main Street 
Phone 4348 


Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


17 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Instruction - Boarding 
Children's mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 


Shuffleboard - Miniature Pool 
Shooting Gallery - Pinball Machines 
Miniature Movies 


MUSIC LUNCH 
All at Low Cost 5c shots 
Bishop's Amusement Parlor 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


WORTHINGTON GARAGE 


Quality Repairing 


Lubrication & Servicing 


Bridge & Stockton Ave., New Hope, Pa. 
NEW HOPE 2911 


———— 
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county until it closed in 1908. Near this ! 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
beautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther’s Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by “Queen 
Esther," whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase— The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personally 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a walk 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 


The Second “‘walk’’ conducted by Penn's 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Forest Park—North of Route 202 near 
Chalfont. Boating and swimming. Min- 
iature railroad. Carousel. Other rides. 
Refreshments. Has 1800 picnic tables. 


Oldest amusement park in state. Open 
May 15th through Labor Day. 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township 


Continued next page 


15 W. 
Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone: 


3209 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fairgrounds — Doylestown 
Doylestown 9388 


fighting 
rods-for 
fighting 

E ish! 
DAV 


E'S SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


9 West Court Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4414 


^n 


hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with 
free picnic tables and children’s play- 
ground; swimming pool, bowling alley 
and other food and amusement concessions. 
No admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Barge Trips—Pete Pascuzzo's mule drawn 
barges recreate a part of the old barge 
route along the canal. Scheduled ex- 
cursion trips Weds. noon, Sat. and Sun. 
noon and 6:00 p.m. No reservations. 
Leave from Am. Legion Grounds, New 
Hope. Private parties by appointment. 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. | at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in “story book” surroundings. 
Barbeque picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


SPORTS 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western tack. 
Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, | mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 4651. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


dn 


INTERIORS 


Old Second St. Pike 


Rt. 232, Richboro, Pa. 


Antique Pine Settee painted blue 


X d q 4. Antique Pine Blanket Chest 
A ES D" Antique Brass Bucket 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, 
Quakertown 335-J-1. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to II p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 1| p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occas- 
ionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. to II p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 


modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
toll p m. Sunday, 2:30 to 1l p.m. 


WHETHER IT BE A 
LEICA on a HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 


325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. ST. 8-2925 


Specials for July 


$59.50 
$40.00 
$18.00 


and many other interesting items 


EL. 7-5461 Adj. to Spread Eagle Inn 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 
Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market. 
Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill. Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI1-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 
Upper Bucks 
Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co.. Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 
Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 


Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne W1-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


AIRPORTS 
F—fuel available; number indicates octane 
M —mechanics on duty 
I—instructors available 
C—charter & freight service. 
R—restaurant 
G—Goot. approved instruction 
H—hangar space available 


U—+radio (Unicom, 122-8 freg.) 


Morrisville Airport—Cypress 5-7734 Alt 
ap Sod: EW 2200 ft.; F 80, H, R, 
ri) S e 


3-M Airport, Bristol— Windsor 5-5100 
Alt. 35 ft; Hardsurface: NS 3950 ft., 
E n ft: F, 80,90, 100, M.LC,T,- 


T—air taxi 


Warrington Airport, Doylestown—Doy 
7192 Alt. 385 ft.; Sod: SE-NW 3000 ft., 
NE-SW 1400 ft.; F 80 to 87, H.M.I.C.R 


Buehl Field, Eddington—Cornwallis 0383 
Alt. 104 ft.; Sod: NE-SW 2400 ft., NS 
2500 ft., EW 2200 ft.; F 80,90,H,M,I,C, 
T.G,U.R. 


Old Star Airport, Langhorn— Windsor 
5-4700 Alt. 180 ft.; Sod: NW-SE 2400 
ft, EW 2300 ft.; F 80H. M.I,C, T, R.24- 


hr. tel service. 


Quakertown Airport—Keystone 6-9877 
Alt. 520 ft.; Sod: NS 1750 ft., EW 1750 
ft.; F 80.H.I.C, air photography. 


Montgomeryville Airport—Lansdale 
5.7171. Alt. 460 ft.; Sod: N 2670 ft.. 
E 1410 ft.. NNE 2240 ft.; F 80, MiILC,T. 
R,G. Note: Soft when wet.  Obstr: 
Power lines SSW. 


Wings Field—MlItchl 6-1800. Alt. 320 
ft.; Hardsurface: NE-SW 2660 ft, F 
80-87, 91, M,LC,T,R,G,H,U. Private 


membership club. 
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Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Comer of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WoOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Hlannery's 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


= 
e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
e OUTDOOR GARDEN 
eGUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms, Bar and Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 


July, 1956 


Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do not live up to your expec - 


tations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsyloania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 
*.Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks*—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
| m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 
Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 


pies. Plenty of rom. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 
Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 
good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 61! and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 
"Norkingman's Bar” serves 15 oz. mug 
of draft beer, l5c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q and steak dinners. Closes bet. 
midnight and 2 a.m. 


Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Haney's on the Hill—half ‘mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. Buck's County's 
newest and most luxurious bar and cock- 
tail lounge. All food cooked to order. 
Phone Upper Black Eddy 5-5646. 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 
Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Dining room open for banquets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Their slogan, “A Good Meal at Any Time,” 
is lived up to. Bar. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. m every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks, snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 


Continued on next page 


MILL GATE 
Restaurant 


SO. PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Plantation Room 
open for 
Banquets & Parties 


Your Host 


4. Y. Scheidemaniel 


CYpress 5-5002 


HEN'S 


Famous Sea Food House 
featuring 


seafood 
steaks chops 


Open Sunday 
catering to parties 
Now on 309 four miles above 
202. Three miles So. of 113 
PHONE LExington 2-9992 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTERYS. 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


RT. 263, JAMISON, PA, 
Under New Management 
Businessmens Lunch Sandwiches — Bar 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Walter & Marie Heiser 


CHARCOAL GRILL 
DINING TERRACE 


OPEN SUNDAY 
CLOSED MONDAY 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2784 


Washington Crossing Inn 


At the Edge of the 


Historic Park Four Miles from 


NEW HOPE 


Where Washington Crossed 
the Delaware 
in 1776 


LUNCHEON DINNER 


COCKTAILS GUEST ROOMS 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


Comfortable Atmosphere 


Dining in the Garden 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 


Excellent 
SIRLOIN STEAKS 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE & BAR 


For Reservations: Doylestown 9300 
Alvine & John Krautstein 


On old Route 611, 1-1/2 miles 
North of DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Puppy Williams 
A DRIVE iw 9 


RESTAURANT 


eCharcoal Broiled Snacks 
eFamous Frozen Custard 
eShrimp N’ Chicken 
(in the basket) 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. RT. 202 


opposite Music Circus 


-m 


Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Doylestown, Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. Famous for country 


food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. 18th century atmos- 
phere. Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Jack Travers 
at the piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Good food, 


especially cozy for late snacks. Bar. 


The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleas- 


ant. L-D—specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
'n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar 


Canal House—By the Canal on Me- 
chanic Street in New Hope. Look for 
chef's surprise specialties. (Kitchen open 
until | a.m.) Listen or dance to pulsing music 
of Jerry Robbins Trio. Curt Weiler at the 
piano in Elbow Room. Occasional sur- 
prise weekend treats by visiting girl 
vocalists. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 
Open fire on chilly nights when rain-drops 
make splashes on the canal. Food tempt- 
nigly served. Atmosphere conducive to 
chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn—Odette Myrtil as the 


hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian's 
food. Dancing weekends to Jean Loper 
combo. Jean and Stuart Ross at the bar 
pianos during week. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope 


L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington's Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 


mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea's Tower Inn*—River Road, near 


Bowman's Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Circle B Restaurant—Rt. 611 at 


Neshaminy. Hot dogs, steak sandwiches. 
Featuring a Super-burger. 


Mel’s Steak House—Closed Tuesdays. 
Ney Plaza off Mechanic Street, New 


Hope. Breakfast, coffee, snacks— 
dinner. 
Albert’s Coffee Shop**—Mechanic 


Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can’t resist. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird’s Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 


Charlie Parker, famed exponent of con- 
Continued on next page 
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“Overnight Taoa ME Private Baths 
Special Complete Family-Style 
Sunday Dinner $2.00 
DINING ROOM 
Daily 11 a.m. to Closing 
Sunday 1 - 9 p.m. 

BAR 


Under New Management 
GEORGE WAGNER 


Centre Bridge House 
Four Miles Above New Hope on River Rd. 
at CENTRE BRIDGE Pa. 


TASTEE-FREEZ 


Route 209, New Hope, Penna. 


Tastee - Freez 
Vanilla-Chocolate 
Sodas Malteds 


Sundaes 


Luncheonette Open From 
7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


Owned and Operated by 
Mrs. C. A. Wheeler - D. W. Stackhouse 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon ‘til 9:00 


e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


oldie’ DINER 


RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA PHONE 4686 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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Are 5 


DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philodelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap on our Lake Terrace 


Catering to Parties 


CANAL 


HOUSE 


Mechanic Street New Hope%2069 


COCKTAILS SUPPER 


THE VILLAGE 
SNACK SHOP 
So. Main St. New Hope 
| Homemade Ice Cream 
Sandwiches - Platters 
| Fresh Homemade Donuts 


STEVE and JUDY GERENSER - PROP. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck" 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


Outdoor Terrace Opens 
in May 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck HoTEL 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 
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temporary jazz. 


Snacks—dinner if you 
like. 


The Homestead Restaurant of Lavender 
Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Fine home-cooked 
dishes served in a setting of Colonial ele- 
gance. Buffet luncheons. Bar. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 
and 413, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn*—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 


place to meet your neighbors. Bar. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13, near Levit- 
town. Steaks & chops. Open seven days. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Reason- 
able prices with all day service for meals 
or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 
Draft beer. plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. . L-D. 
Prime ribs of beef. ‘‘Jug-in-Wall’’ where 
people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 
eating when Mother needs a vacation. 


Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 


good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens. 
Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter's 


Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown's favorite 
places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn—Closed at present. 
Announcement later. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—6l1 north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro. L except Sat. D. Comfortable 
early American setting featuring fine Con- 
tinental cuisine, scampi a specialty and 
particular pride of host Bill Dino. You'll 
also like the cozy bar. 


Cuttalossa Inn*—River Road, Lumber- 
ville. L-D. Excellent king crab, roast 
beef, Cornish hen. Host Eddie Colligan 
presides at the bar. 


Logan Inn*—New Hope. You can tell 
it's Spring because they're open here 
again. Solid comfort, good food, moder- 
ately priced. One of New Hope's favorite 
meeting places for residents and visitors 


alike. Bar. 


Beck Smoke House**—Easton Hwy & 
Bristol Road, Warrington and Route 202, 
New Hope. L-D Specialize in smoked 
meats and imported cheeses. Also home- 
made pies. Open until 8:00 p.m. Popular 
prices. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D 
You won't complan about the bill. Try 
sanerbraten and the snapper soup. Bar 


Water-Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
| mile N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Excellent 
sirloin steaks, cocktail lounge and bar, 
open porch for dining. Phone for reser- 
vations Doylestown 9300. John and 
Alwine Krautstein. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historic Washington Crossing. 
Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 till 2:30. After 
theatre. Try the special desserts. Closed 
Monday. Cocktail Lounge. Air Con- 
ditioned. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. B-L-D. Open 9::00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. Awning covered terrace. Broiled 
chicken a specialty among other piquant 
Italian foods. 


Toad Hall—Upper 
New Hope. 
10:00 p.m. 


Mechanic Street, 
L-D Open 11:00 a.m. to 
Gay atmosphere. Extra 


special dinner every evening at reasonable 
cost. Bar on Friday and Saturday. 


Open 6 days a week. 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Inn 


CHOPS 


SEAFOOD 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seat 


Take out service Doylestown 2128 


YOU'LL ENJOY YOURSELF MORE 
— if you drop into the Doylestown 
Inn. Away from the maddening 
crowds . . . life is good here. 
So are the food and drinks! 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner, before 
or after the theater — it's more 
than satisfying . . . it's habit- 
forming! 


WG w me Mu 


ED STALEY’S piano makes 
happy talk — Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings at the Jug in the Wall 
«7:30 til! 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


where 202 meets 611 — the 
crossroads of Bucks County 


W. State St. 
Doylestown 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


Colligan’s 


STOCKTON INN 


“The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well" 


Established 1832 


Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 2-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 
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LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen's Inn*— Old Lincoln High- 
way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 
the wife a break and eat here for good food. 
Bar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn’s Manor. Bar. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 
of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 
cake delightful. 


Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 
$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties—night deliveries. 


Bucks Councy Room*—Pomeroy’s, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good 
service, excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 
1 at Oxford Valley. Good service for 
quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. Open every 
hour of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U.S. 13 Bristol. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Buddy Williams—Route 202, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Popular band leader with 
RCA Victor owns and operates his drive- 
in restaurant across from the Music Circus. 
A first rate chef as well as a musician, his 
food is tops and the charcoal grill adds a 
special flavor. Open everyday from 11:00 
a.m. to 1:00 a.m. 


River's Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. r every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Cahill’s—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the best place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 
host Gerry Cahill you read it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N.J. D only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, also lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here's the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 


HANEY'S 
ON THE HILL 


Bucks County's Newest 
and Most Luxurious 


Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


all food cooked to order 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


Beswell’a—— 
| DAIRY BAR 


soft ice cream 
tasty sandwiches 


Chic'u Basket 
Route 202 
at Buckingham, Pa. 


Open 12 Noon 'till Midnight 


"something old 
something new 
something borrowed 
something blue... 
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introducing 


the pied piper room 
of the 


PIPERSVILLE INN 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Delaware Valley Power Boat Regatta— 


July 4. 1:00 pm. Delaware River be- 
tween New Hope and Lambertville. Spon- 
sored by American Power Boat Associa- 
tion. 


Fourth of July Celebration—Memorial 
Field, Penndel. 2:00 p.m. Lower Bucks 
County String Band, fireworks, parade, 
games, prizes, refreshments. 

Fourth of July Celebration—Parade, 
Feasterville. 


Third Annual New Hope Horse and 
Pony Show—July 7, 10:00 a.m., New 
Hope School Grounds. Benefit of New 


Hope Community Association. 


Solebury Friends Meeting—July 8. 
Celebration 200th anniversary of founding 
of this Meeting. All day picnic after First 
Day School. 


Bucks-Mont Stamp and Coin Club— 
July 11 meeting. Good Will Social Club, 
N. 3rd St., Quakertown. 


Delaware Valley Fish & Game Archery 
Club—July 15. Registration 12:00 
Noon. First official N.F.A.A. 20-pin 
shoot. Irving Road near Carversville. 
Look for signs. Shoots held every 3rd 
Sunday thereafter. 


Eighth Annual Art Festival—July 15. 
1:00 to 8:00 p.m. Stover’s Lawn, Route 
32, River Road, Erwinna. 


Pennsylvania State American Legion 


—July 19-21. Convention. Convention 
Auditorium, Philadelphia. 
Bucks County Philatelic Society— 


July 20, 8:00 p.m. 


post office. 


Bux-Mont Riding Club—July 21. Asso- 


ciated horse show. Perkasie. 


Over Doylestown 


Doylestown Antiques Show—July 23, 
24, and 25. 11:00 a.m.-10:30 p.m. (until 
6:00 p.m. on the 25th) National Guard 
Armory, Doylestown. 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 


State Fair—July 26-29. State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg. Exhibit, sale 
and demonstrations of crafts. 


Bucks County Natural Science Asso- 
ciation—July 28, 2 p.m. “‘Mid-Summer 
Farm Exhibits from an Ecology Stand- 


River Gallery—Thru July. Group show 
of New Hope artists. Waterloo St. 


Delaware Book Shop Gallery—Thru 
July. Inez McCombs’ one man show. 
Ferry St. 


Swain's Art Store Gallery— Thru July. 
Bucks County artists' show. Bridge St. 


Ed Callanan's—Thru July. New sculp- 
ture by Selma Burke and pictures. 
Mechanic St. 


Mel's Steak House— Thru July. Lloyd 
R. Ney paintings. New Plaza, New Hope. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—Thru Aug- 
ust 15. Philadelphia Water Color Club 
T Members’ Exhibition. Philadel- 
phia. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


July 2—Saddle horses and ponies. 7:00 
p.m. Doylestown Fair Grounds. Mar- 
land C. France, Auct. Doylestown 9388. 
July 3—Haring’s Warehouse. Lawn 
furniture and general merchandise. 6:30 
p.m. Silverdale. 

July 7—For Edna B. W. Smith, Ridge 
Road 2 miles East of Pineville. Antiques 
and household goods. 1:00 p.m. E. 
Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. Doylestown 
4072. 

Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. Estate 
sale. Fine cut glass, Haviland china, 
oriental rugs, colored glass. 10:30 a.m. 
Lunch available. Frank Kolbe, Auct. 
Sugan 2122. 
July 14—For Frank Sigafoos, 10 South 
Ave., Yardley. Real estate, antiques and 
household goods. 12:30 p.m. E. Newlin 
Brown & Sons, Auct. 

Real estate for Sigman in Richland- 


town. Henry Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 
6-7988. 

July 17—Haring’s Warehouse. Same 
as July 3. 

July 20—Marland C. France—Same as 
July 2. 


July 31—Marland C. France—Same as 
July 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 
FURNITURE 
and 


Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 
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WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


point" by Miss Alma Mae Campbell and are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
"Controlled Burning in Woodlands" by 
Elwood Moore. Newtown Friends Meet- 


ing House, S. Court St. 


ARTS 


Bucks County Playhouse—July 2-14. 
“Tea and Sympathy". New Hope. 

Valley Forge Music Fair—July 2-15; 
“Wish You Were Here" July 16-22; 
"Guys and Dolls," July 23-27; "Naughty 
Marietta," July 30-Aug. 19; "Plain and 
Fancy". Call PE 5-1747 for tickets. 


Robin Hood Dell—July 2,3,5,9,10,12,16, 
17,19,23,24,26. Concerts. For free tick- 
ets, write Dept. of Recreation, P.O. Box 


Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday and 
Saturday from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
bios ahi a ne stamped, self- of Lave nder Hall 
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OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 
Route 532 above Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WOrth 8-3888 


BUCKS COUNTY `E) 
PLAYHOUSE INN 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
NEESW EO PIE P A 


Terrace Room 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


Palynescan Room 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 
. » « where you may dance at dinner 
and supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendevous Bar 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place, Open from the noon hour. 


Lhe Bishoa 


A bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 

.. a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 
+ .. a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Sel Accommodations 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury . . . 
superbly appointed rooms,  urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included. 


Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


Olette 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 
DINER'S CLUB * DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB +e COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


Mee kg ee 
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RESERVATIONS PLEASE + NEW HOPE 2035 
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$ QUALITY MARKET $ 

$ S&W FINE FOODS ¢ 

$ Choice Western Meats i CORVETTE 

$ ; t Sport Car 

* Daily and Sunday * 

$ i ; t from 

i RECEN $ ED LANE CHEVROLET 

$ Phone Lambertville 2-9892 $ sales and service 

= _, STOCKTON, N. J. t New Hope, Pa. Phone 201 
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These weathervanes are made of copper 
hand-beaten into old molds, cut out by 
hand, and hand-soldered — exactly the 
way they were made 150 years ago. 


Included are a hand-spun copper ball, 
a set of brass cardinals and a steel spire 
complete and ready for mounting with 
fine old antique finish. 


MAX STEINHARDT 
Phone: Lambertville 2-0993R3 


Open to the Public June 29 


Sergeantsville New Jersey 


kefore or after theater... 

dance, dine, enjoy cocktails under the stars, 
in the Fabulous New Roof Garden Restaurant. 
Charcoal Broiled Steaks, Chops, Lobsters. It’s 
New! It’s Modern! Its Beautiful! Open 6 
nights a week, Mon. thru Sat. from 6 p.m‘ 


The sputo WF 


NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA . 2921 


PARKING 
FOR 1,000 CARS 


Directions: 1 Mile West of 
New Hope, Pa. on Rt. 202 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


HERE'S much ado about New 

Hope in this issue of the Traveler, 
and it seems in order to say a word or 
two about that fact. Last year, when 
we moved our offices to Doylestown, 
it was evident that many people felt 
that the Traveler had in the past de- 
voted a disproportionate amount of 
coverage to the river area; in past 
months we have more than made up for 
the previous imbalance, even to the 
extent of neglecting material of interest 
around New Hope in order to present a 
broader picture of life all around the 
County. 

Now the summer season is here, and 
there's no ignoring the fact that many 
people who visit the County, and many 
County residents as well, are attracted 
by the Playhouse, by the restaurants, 
by the shops, by the pleasant languor 
of New Hope and surrounding regions. 
While New Hope is certainly not all of 
Bucks County, it is responsible for a 
considerable amount of welcome tourist 
traffic. 

Still and all, lots of new readers will 
be seeing the Traveler for the first time 
this issue, and we are anxious to point 
out to them, as well as to our regular 
readers, that the County consists of 
lots more than just New Hope. For 
more about summer recreational activi- 
ties, our August issue will tour the rest 
of the County, where there’s lots hap- 
pening, too. 


HE older we get, the more we are 

impressed by the occasional fright- 
ening rapidity and extreme agility of 
the child mind. We ran across another 
example of these qualities just last 
week. A five-year-old man we know 
was telling his mother about a dream 
he'd had in which someone had come 
into his room and hung up a sign saying 
“I Quit". This was somewhat sur- 
prising, since he doesn't yet know how 
to read, so his mother asked: "How 
did you know what the sign said, if you 
don't know how to read?" No whit 
fazed, his replay came back with the 
speed of radar, and a slight note of dis- 
dainful impatience: “Well, I was ten 
years old in my dream, so of course I 
could read." His mother is still scratch- 
ing her head and trying to figure that 
one out! 
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[T's been some time since we've had 

anything to say about the progress 
of the Traveler, and our preference would 
be to let it speak for itself, but this issue 
marks a couple of milestones we think 
deserve a mention. First, slightly over 
a year ago, when the Traveler was all 
but unknown, with some trepidation 
we asked our printer to run off ten 
thousand copies of our first issue, to 
give a lot more people a chance to know 
that the County had a magazine. Over 
the ensuing months, enough people 
liked it well enough to justify our con- 
fidence, and with our last issue, we 
finally found ourselves in the happy 
plight of not having enough copies to 
meet the demand. We are pleased to 
report, therefore, that not ten but fifteen 
thousand copies of the Traveler will be 
coming off the presses this month, and 
we hope it won't be too long before we 
need even more. 

Second, a word about our cover. 
Some time ago it occurred to our editor 
and art director that we were not doing 
justice to the great number of gifted 
artists in the County, and that our 
cover would be the ideal place to do it. 
Our June cover by Walter Calvert was 
our first effort in that direction, and the 
response to it was immediate and grati- 
fying, so favorable, in fact, that this 
month we were tempted to go all the 
way to full color. Jean Halter's imagi- 
native painting of Main Street seemed 
just right, in view of the story on New 
Hope, but we hit a snag in our budget. 
After much scurrying around, we dis- 
covered a citizen of that town who 
offered to pay for the color plates, a very 
substantial portion of expense involved 
in color printing. Unfortunately, this 
generous friend prefers to remain anony- 
mous; we will not, however, be de- 
prived of the opportunity to express our 
gratitude, so in lieu of personal thanks 
we offer this word of appreciation for 
his handsome act of pride in his com- 
munity and courtesy to our readers. 


IN this connection, we'd also like to 

say a word here about our advertis- 
ers. The folks whose advertisements 
are found in these pages are offering 
merchandise or services for sale, true, 
but we've also noticed that there's a 
further implication to their presence 


— ——— 


the Che 


here; they're also expressing, along 
with the Traveler, their belief that the 
County is a fine place to be, that the 
County's magazine should say so, and 
that the readers of the County's maga- 
zine are folks that think the way they 
do. If you've been enjoying the Trav- 
eler, next time you're shopping at an 
advertiser's, tell him so—he's helping 
to get it to you. 


LAST month we announced that 

"Traveler Time", our new radio 
show, would be heard every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 1 p.m. over 
Station WBUX (1570 on the dial). We 
mention it here again because on two 
occasions last month it seemed an over- 
statement to say every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday; two programs with- 
in one week never went on at all, and 
we feel that an apology and explanation 
are due those people who arranged to 
come as guests, those who expected to 
listen to them, and any others involved 
who were put to considerable trouble. 
Lest we or Station WBUX bear the 
brunt of anyone's displeasure, we hasten 
to explain that the fault lay with the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, who it would seem were intent 
on proving just how far agley the best 
laid plans can gang. The program is 
carried on telephone wires from the 
point of origin to the station, and as 
they explained it to us, somehow some- 
one threw the wrong switch, or some 
such nebulous occurrence. Nonsensical 
explanations such as this used to throw 
us into a fury of frustration until we 
realized that they must inevitably be 
the just desert of any individual who 
presumes to question the mysterious 
ways of the public utilities; we even- 
tually came to realize that there might 
be some philosophical profit to be de- 
rived from the many minor disasters 
they inflict on their customers. This 
time, smiling bravely through the tears, 
we comforted ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that for all their smug and self- 
righteously offensive pose and legend of 
mechanical infallibility, the Telephone 
Company too is human and consequent- 
ly fallible, even as you and we. Polly- 
anna, perhaps, but some pillow is 
needed when you lie in the path of the 
Juggernaut. —A.M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


For two centuries at the 
Armitage mall the stillness of 
Cutalossa Valley 

was broken as the great wheel 
groaned in muted protest 

and labored to keep in motion 
the master wheel within, 

Here in 1748 John Armitage 
laid the stones, and set the wheel, 
and fashioned the wooden cogs 
by hand. 

Where the water dripped 

from the wheel in summer, 
yellowjackets crawled 

over soft, cool mud while moss 
grew green on the stones 

and the moist, venerable timbers 
found by the eye of 


Arthur Ansley's camera. 


New Hope’s 


Colorful Yesterdays 


wells’ ferry enjoyed boom after boom 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


HERE York Road met the Delaware River the 

traveler's dusty way became a watery one as John 
Wells’ Ferry bore him across to the New Jersey shore. That 
was in 1717. As the village later known as New Hope grew 
around this ferry site it somehow acquired an aura of color 
and romance. 

Way back in 1819 Mrs. Philip Touchette advertised her 
girl's boarding school as "'situate in the pleasant and romantic 
village of New Hope." This small ancient school building 
still stands in the point where Bridge and Ferry Streets 
converge. It enjoyed the convenience of the Swiftsure mail 
stage passing its door daily to and from the city. 

For one hundred eighty dollars a year (board and washing 
included) the proper young ladies could study the three R's, 
but “French language" was six dollars per quarter extra and 
"Embroidery in Colors" cost seven. 

Itis hard to determine in 1956 just how New Hope acquired 
its romantic reputation so long ago. Perhaps Mrs. Tou- 
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(Left) Daniel Garber's painting of 
the New Hope Flour Mill recalls a 
happy era when it was one of the 
important industries of the town. 
(Below) Once a typical Mechanic 
Street scene: William Bacon fiddlin’ 
in the sun. 


Maynard Clark 


chette's young ladies bending decorously over their ‘‘Em- 
broidery in Colors" kindled the first interest in the arts. 
Whatever its origins, New Hope clutches its crown of glamor 
more tenaciously each year, but despite the present tawdry 
glitter, it is nigh impossible for man to take away the God- 
given charm that distills over the valley. October skies 
reflected in the turquoise river edged with flaming autumn 
trees, or the white hills wrapped in snow, or the old houses, 
their peaked roofs and chimney pots wearing rounded night- 
caps of snow flakes, white wood smoke rising straight toward 
Heaven, or the scent of June when honeysuckle covers the 
Canal bank and festoons the leaning trees, all these are 
scenes, impressions and memories beyond the reach of cock- 
tail shakers and shoppers. 


Since the close of World War II progress has laid a ruthless 
hand on the village. Climbing roses used to bloom on the 
old fence bank of the Solebury Bank Building and tall old 
trees lined the full length of Main Street. Only courageous 
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ones dared park a car on the east 
side of the street in front of the 
newspaper store, for the slant into 
the gutter was so steep it seemed 
only a complete refutation of 
gravity kept a car from landing, 
wheels up on the sidewalk. Pro- 
gress finally felled the trees, leveled 
the street and installed new side- 
walks. 

There was a time, before the 
drivers of boxcar-sized trucks dis- 
covered that Route 202 was a short 
cut from New York to Baltimore, 
when one could stroll across Bridge 
Street and even stop in the middle 
to chat with a friend. There were 
no strangers in those days; every- 
one spoke to everyone else without 
an introduction. The post office 
was in the store on the northwest 
corner of Main and Bridge Streets. 
There was a wide ledge in front 
where old men would sit and wait while the mail was dis- 
tributed and young fry scuffled and shouted and shoved each 
other into the street. 


Maynard Clark 


I remember when a foot walk was built on the south side 
of the old canal bridge on Bridge Street. An aged carpenter 
kept his tools and lumber down on the towpath at the north 
end of the bridge. When he needed a board or a tool he had 
to walk across the street for it and walk back. As he stood and 
waited for two cars to pass he said to me: ""Danged if it ain't 
getting as bad here as Broad Street!" 


The old stone and frame houses, now shops that spill their 
gypsy-colored wares into the streets, used to rent for five to 
twelve dollars a month and the tenant "find" his own repairs. 
Sometimes in spring or fall the landlord might furnish a large 
bucket of paint as a back-handed hint. 


Ship Scarborough, last of the old shad fishers at New Hope. 
Sara Maynard Clark 


July, 1956 


Charles Child (left) put 
New Hope on the curtain 
of the Bucks County Play- 
house. The Parry man- 
sion (below) unchanged 
since 1794, reflects a 
stately past of gracious 
living. 


Sara Maynard Clark 


Ferry Street was an Indian trail before John Wells arrived 
to establish his ferry in 1717. He kept a tavern close by. 
Some say the first inn was where the Co-op Store is. Captain 
Oliver Parry believes Wells built the Ferry Tavern, now the 
Logan Inn. That first lonely cluster of buildings in the 
wilderness was called Wells’ Ferry. Wells paid rent of forty 
shillings a year to the Penns at Pennsbury Manor. At that 
time York Road crossed the river at Centre Bridge, where 
John Reading had had a ferry. The enterprising Wells 
petitioned the provincial highway department to turn York 
Road at Lahaska and bring it down to his ferry, which they 
did, thus placing it on the main route of the “‘passage of 
persons traveling from this province (Pennsylvania) to the 
Jersies and New York.” 

In 1745 Wells sold the ferry to Benjamin Canby and three 
years later died and was buried, as he had directed, on a 
pleasant hillside along York Road. As the years passed the 
enclosing stone wall crumbled away and trees grew in the 
small graveyard. A few years ago the late Dr. Roscoe Magill 
piled stones around the plot to preserve its identity, and today 
the New Hope Exchange Club is erecting a memorial there 
to honor the town’s founder. 

It was the custom in Colonial days for a town to be named 
after the ferry owner, so New Hope went through a succession 
of names until John Coryell bought the ferry site in 1756. 
He also owned the ferry on the Jersey side. Both sides of the 
river were therefore known for nearly half a century as 
Coryell’s Ferry, and were so designated in General Washing- 
ton’s Revolutionary War orders and correspondence. 


Continued on page 44 
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Cusseta 


Approaching downtown New Hope on Route 202, this view of upper Bridge Street generally goes by 
so quickly that it has a fresh quality as the camera stops to look at it. 


Photos by Jack Cameron 


New Hope's picturesque old railroad station has been moved Crossing the bridge from Mechanic Street you run head-on into 
and is now club house for New Hope Sportsmens’ Association. view of Ferry St., where old ferry ran across to Jersey. 
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New Hope's Presbyterian Church on 
Ferry street lends an old-time charm with 
its stark simplicity. 


July, 1956 


Livelier Than Ever 


village 


in motley 


is new hope today 


by Timothy Weed 


N THE world outside Bucks County, 

there seem to be a great many people 
who think that Bucks County is in 
New Hope. This is not true; New 
Hope is in Bucks County, although the 
statement bears some qualification. 
Perhaps the most accurate way to 
describe its situation is to say that New 
Hope is in Bucks County to much 
the same extent that Monaco is in 
France. 

And yet, this mile-square borough 
that nestles beside the Delaware under 
the lovely wooded hills of Solebury 
Township has mysteriously captured 
the imagination of hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of the 
country, has brought more than its 
share of both fame and occasional 
discredit to its parent county over 600 
times its size in area, over 200 times its 
size in population. The name of New 
Hope stands variously in outsiders’ 
minds for an art colony, a theatrical 
center, a gourmet’s paradise, an inland 
summer resort, a shopper’s delight, a 
craftsman’s marketplace, an antique- 
hunter’s Mecca, a stronghold of rugged 
individualism, a sink of iniquity and 
neurosis, or a bridge to Lambertville, 
New Jersey. Each of these impressions 
is in a measure true, but only as a small 
part of the complex of life in this bust- 
ling micrometropolis. 

Just as is the case with the forest and 
the trees, sometimes you can't see the 
town for the tourists. Examination of 
New Hope on a quiet day, however, 
will reveal a community of 1150 people 
grouped in one three-block main street 
and three small cross-streets. Burgess 
Sylvester Maple is the chief municipal 
administrative officer, acting under the 
seven-member Borough Council. Justice 
of the Peace DeLacey cuts hair as the 
town barber with one hand, collects 
traffic violation fines and dispenses 
marriage or dog licenses with the other, 
and is also official commander of the 
Fire Police. Police Chief Jim Maxwell 
watches over law and order with a four- 
man police force, and the Eagle Fire 
Company has fifty active volunteer 
members under Chief Paul Markey, 
abetted by an energetic Ladies' Aux- 
iliary. Postmaster Bob Icelow doubles 


as Civil Defense Director, Earl William- 
son heads the Department of Street 
Cleaning, and New Hope supports a 
Public Health Nursing Association. 

The foregoing is no mere pointless 
catalogue of municipal organization; 
it explains how New Hope got through 
last year's flood. With all that has been 
said about New Hope's somewhat fey 
approach to life, the cooperation, gen- 
erous neighborliness, and efficiency with 
which this town faced, coped with, and 
cleaned up after the river disaster made 
for a heartwarming lesson in human 
inter-relations, and formed a new com- 
munity bond still in the air. 


AS splendidly endowed as Nature has 

left New Hope and the surrounding 
countryside, it would have been strange 
had it not become a focus of the creative 
artist's interest. The riverside, the 
picturesque Canal views, the hills and 
farmlands, provide both subject matter 
and working environment to encourage 
any artist. Bemused tourists stumble 
over an occasional easel set up in the 
street, two art shops cater to any need 
or budding ambition, and the town has 
more art galleries per capita than any- 
where on earth, showing fine classicists, 
forceful modernists, and an occasional 
outright mediocrity to vary the pace. 
'The Phillips Mill Association holds an 
annual exhibit just north of town every 
fall, and the Fine Arts Workshop on 
Windybush Road holds summer classes 
for the student who wants to learn by 
the day, week, or month. Also, several 
of the area's famous artists have 
classes of their own. 


"THE art colony was responsible for 
the beginnings of New Hope's re- 
nown; in 1939 the opening of the Bucks 
County Playhouse marked a further 
step toward fame. Second largest 
summer theater in the East, for fourteen 
seasons the Playhouse grew under the 
guidance of Theron Bamberger until 
his untimely death in 1953. Since that 
time, Michael Ellis, a young man of 
energetic enterprise and a certain 
moody charm, has been building further 
success with a full six-months season 
Continued 
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which he hopes eventually to extend to 
nine months or more of theatrical 


activity. 


The frenzied comings and goings of 
eager young apprentices at the Play- 
house, and the more stately step of 
senior stars of greater magnitude in the 
theatrical firmament have lent flavor 
and glamor to the town. Diners in the 
garden of the Logan Inn, New Hope’s 
Sardi’s, have been able to admire, greet, 
gawk at, or ignore such notables of the 
theater as Louis Calhern, Helen Hayes, 
Brian Aherne, Thornton Wilder, Walter 
Slezak, John ‘Carradine, Zasu Pitts, 
Joshua Logan, Dennis King, Diana 
Barrymore, Jackie Cooper, Dorothy and 
Lillian Gish, Kay Francis, Shirley 
Booth, Sidney Blackmer, Walter Abel, 
Donald Cook, Jerome Cowan, and even 
the present Princess of Monaco, among 
Of Her 


a long list of many others. 


Highness, Gazette, the local newspaper, 
said in a 1952 review by Alice Ward: 
“The ingenue, Grace Kelly, is a doll. .” 
Royalty, or potential royalty, cuts no 
more ice in New Hope than it did in 
Chicago in Big Bill Thompson’s day! 


Old canncn in the center of town has 
been there since before the Civil War. 


PHILADELPHIA, for all its sprawling 

size, is drastically underprivileged 
when it comes to eating places, and 
many residents this side of the center of 
that city think often and fondly of the 
County's river restaurants, especially 
during the pleasanter seasons. Twenty- 
five (by latest count) food emporia cater 
to the tourist palate, all the way from 
open-air hamburgers to fine French 
cuisine and Oriental gastronomic exot- 
ica, and two inns and three motels can 
bed down dinner guests who want to 
stay for breakfast too. 

For those who want to stay for longer 
than just two meals, there's lots to do. 
Sailing, in a small way, or motor- 
boating, on the Delaware, barge rides 
up the Canal, or swimming at the 
Aquaclub, for those who like the water; 
horseback riding from nearby stables; 
country walking or motoring; many 
historic Revolutionary landmarks; coun- 
try auctions; all these and a great 
many other impromptu goings-on make 
New Hope a fine place for a short 
vacation. 


SHOPPING in New Hope exercises a 

strange fascination for many visitors. 
Picturesque shops and occasionally 
even more picturesque shopkeepers en- 
tice the unwary into buying things 
they wouldn't be caught dead with in 
their own home town; other shops, in 
response to the needs of the town's 
growth, have handsome stocks of varied 
merchandise; here and there a real 
craftsman is in evidence, someone who 
would rather make his own goods than 


Coming into New Hope from the north, 
the traveller passes through the refreshing 
arch of beautiful old shade trees along 
North Main Street. 


sell someone else’s; and of course a 
number of the antique shops present 
really fine and carefully selected stocks 
of early American and European trea- 
sures. And yet, despite the weird 
profusion of gewgaws and gimcracks 
at every hand, the practical shopper 
who wants to buy a simple spool of 
thread has to go across the river to 
Lambertville, where they seem more 
in touch with the everyday pressures of 
reality. 


RUGGED individualism”, or devil 
take the hindmost, has become 
a pseudo-tradition in some circles, in 
dress and appearance, personal manner- 
isms, general deportment. Many visi- 
tors come to town just to observe the 
ones they call the “natives”, the so- 
called natives enjoy watching the 
tourists, and the few real natives of New 
Hope sit back and watch them all with 
a gently philosophical tolerance and 
amusement. Various concerted on- 
slaughts against the purses of the 
tourist trade in the nature of Chamber 
of Commerce promotion have from 
time to time been planned but have died 
aborning under the pressure of indi- 
vidualism; there seems to be a general 
rule governing these proceedings which 
might go roughly: “The loudest, the 
least", those most vocal being at the 
same time usually the most argumen- 
tative and disruptive of group action. 
In contrast to these fiascos, joint 
efforts of the more stable businesses in 
the community together with interested 
and industrious individuals maintain 


Mechanic Street, the fashionable shopping 
section for out-of-town visitors. 
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such activities as the New Hope-Sole- 
bury Community Association, which 
this year has been presenting practically 
a year-round program of events of 
general interest. 

Although New Hope will hardly ever 
rank as one of the major industrial 
centers of the Delaware Valley, it does 
have a factory in town, too; in fact, 
there are two of them, separately oper- 
ated, but jointly owned. The Universal 
Paper Bag Company produces multi- 
walled bags for the packing of cement, 
gypsum, plaster and similar products. 
The Union Mills Paper Manufacturing 
Company, just outside town on the 
river, has been there since 1880, and 
despite its size gives good account of 
itself right across the nation; by a 


process worked out largely by the late 
Daniel Oblinger, this plant makes a 


sizeable share of all the paper insulation 
used on high-voltage electric cables and 
on telephone wires. Ferd White, the 
president of the two companies, who 
has the distinction of being probably 
the only company head to commute to 
work into Bucks County, points out 
that when people in New York City 
turn on their lights in the evening, or 
when people in San Francisco chat over 
the telephone, chances are that they 
are doing it in some small measure 
through the industry of New Hope. 

To satisfy the intellectual and spir- 
itual needs of its inhabitants, New Hope 
has a public library, an elementary and 
a high school, maintained jointly with 
Solebury Township, and three churches, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Catholic. 

Political difficulties in France have 
sometimes been ascribed to the fact 


that the average Parisian has so many 
newspapers to read (more than any 
other city in the world) that he is thrown 
into a state of complete political in- 
activity; and yet, on a per capita basis, 
New Hope rivals Paris’ coverage with 
its two weekly newspapers, Gordon 
Cooper’s New Hope News, whose mast- 
head reads ''otherwise known as the 
Bungtown Bugle", and Allen and Alice 
Ward's Gazette, an intriguing combina- 
tion of earnestness and slapdash. 

With all that can be said about New 
Hope in terms of definition or descrip- 
tion, there is still an elusive charm that 
does not lend itself to specification; we 
have presented here only a few small 
details of its history, its doings, its face, 
with the hope of intriguing the reader 
into wanting to find out more about 
New Hope for himself. 


(Left) New Hope's young people cool off 
in the summertime in the canal near 
the Towpath House. 


(Below) Pete's barge heads up the canal with a party 
of sight-seers just the way the old time mule barges 


July, 1956 


(Left) A villager strolls down the cob- 
bled stone upper end of Mechanic 
Street. (Below) A pair of decapitated 
young lovers stroll along the towpath, 
seen from Bridge Street. 


used to. 


OME again from far off places: 
the Firth of Forth, the beach at 
Brighton, the flower market at Rouen, 
Venice’s Grand Canal. I always feel 
sorry for people in Pike’s County, 
Missouri, or the back roads of Alabama, 
who never wander more than ten miles 
from their birthplace. They miss the 
enchantment of the big world outside, 
but more than that, they miss the 
wonder of a fresh look at home. 


My fresh look came on a sparkly 
May morning, as I walked down past 
the tracks to the post office. The 
feeling of airy happiness and sense of 
well-being was puzzling. After all, 
what does this funny little town have 
to make it so enchanting? Seedy in 
spots, corny in others, like a gentle old 
lady in a Bikini bathing suit! Lingering 
on the bridge over the Canal I looked 
up toward Ferry Street and admired one 
of my favorite views. How nice that the 
water is back in the Canal, and clear 
enough to reflect the willows, and the 


New Hope 


Is Home 


by Louise Shepard 


soft red brick of the Odd Fellows Lodge! 
Just as pleasurable as standing on the 
Left Bank in Paris gazing toward the 
Louvre. Far up under the bridges were 
Pete Pascuzzo's canal barges. Fully 
twice as gay as the barges on the Seine. 
Yes, that’s it. New Hope is remarkable 
because one can find along its water- 
ways, highways and byways a modest 
counterpart of all the wonders in those 
far off places. 


My seat mate, as I flew across to 
Glasgow, was a Hollander who teaches 
nuclear physics at Princeton. We had 
a Princeton professor at the New Hope 
Workshop not too long ago, who 
lectured on the philosopy of science, 
really digging deep. The nuclear 
physics man on my plane, however, 
was reading that frothy French best 
seller Bonjour Tristesse, a license to 
relax and speak of mundane things. 


In London, I sat in the theatre next 
to an Existentialist disciple of Sartre. 
Between the acts he graciously mapped 
out a schedule of plays for me to see. 
Among them were Waiting for Godot 
currently in New York, and a fifteenth 
century Spanish play whose theme of 
rebellion among the peasants matched 
the ideologies of a group of young 
English Communists producing it way 
out past the Styx in Shepherds Bush. 
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Along with this sophisticated fare, I 
saw Plain and Fancy. Might as well 
have waited to see it right here at the 
Music Circus. London hadfseveral 
plays on her boards that New Hopians 
were privileged to see at the Bucks 
County Playhouse in past seasons. 


Malczuzynski played Rachmaninoff's 
Third Piano Concerto with the London 
Philharmonic when I went to Festival 
Hall. Lovely. But of course, a record 
of their joint performance can be 
picked up any day at the Delaware 
Book Shop or Pearlman's in Doyles- 
town. Not that I would undersell the 
richness of London's cultural pudding. 


Tate Gallery showed a group of 
things by John Piper, one of my 
favorite English artists, who paints 
fantasy with a glimmering of fact, or 
fact overlaid with a stardust of fantasy 
and I was anxious to buy an illustrated 
monograph on him. The Tate Gallery 
was out of them, but the other day I 
dropped into Edward Callanan's on 
Mechanic Street. They carry the Piper 
monograph in stock and were glad to 
oblige. 


Memory of the miraculous windows 
at Chartres Cathedral was another 
treasure to bring home. I bought 
Henry Adams' book Mont St. Michel 
& Chartres at a little shop across the 


Sara Maynard Clark 


square from the Cathedral, and took 
turns reading it aloud on the boat with 
a Catholic priest, who is an authority 
on the medieval period. Here in New 
Hope I can look out my window any 
morning to see the school house up on 
the hill where Val d'Ogries makes his 
own variety of medieval stained glass. 


New Hope's pudding is full of plums, 
many of which were offered through the 
Workshop forums. We are all hoping 
the forums will become active soon 
again. How could I have faced up to 
the Existentialist philosopher in the 
theatre without the bit of background 
provided by Mr. Hubben of the George 
School, who introduced the group to 
Kierkegaard and Kafka; or Josephine 
Herbst, who piloted us through D. H. 
Lawrence, Mann and Joyce. Or the 
sessions up in Jo Jenks' studio when 
Stanley Kunitz mesmerized us with 
readings in his beautiful voice from 
T. S. Eliot and some of his own poetry! 


So much of traveling is the people 
you meet: the brilliant youngster on 
his way to Israel, with hopes of giving 
a lifetime of service there; the two 
Irish lads from Belfast, who traveled in 
the compartment from Glasgow on their 
way up to Edinburgh to study for the 
Congregationalist ministry. We had a 
lively discussion on the relative freedom 
of American young people versus hide- 
bound Irish conventions. Then there 
was the gal in London who designed 
stage scenery, and invited us up for a 
drink. She had a full-scale wine cellar 
in her apartment, where a clothes closet 
should have been. 


All kinds of people, and certainly 
New Hope, too, has no dearth of fasci- 
nating people. So nice to come home to! 
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POOL CUES 


tips for those with 


UCKS COUNTY families are split 

into two classes: those who have 
swimming pools and those who are 
planning to have them. The latter 
include within their numbers a sub- 
class: those incurable do-it-yourself 
addicts who are planning to build their 
own! With some of them the plan—or 
perhaps it is still only a wish—is barely 
the germ of an idea buried deep in the 
unconscious. They themselves are still 
unaware they have caught that in- 
sidious malady called “water on the 
brain." 

If you are developing symptoms— 
if you envy that gem of a pool in a 
neighbor's yard, if you keep checking 
the mounting thermometer and making 
frantic dashes to the shower, if you 
dream constantly of water, crystal clear 
blue water—then take heed. On a hot 
day in July or August a swimming pool 
of your own can be a delight. But it is 
not an unmixed blessing. 

While the patient is still enjoying his 
first, delicious dreams he is almost sure 
to think: “After all, what isa swimming 
pool? Just a hollowed-out place in the 
yard that you pave with concrete and 
fill with water. Simple, and it can't 
cost much! And after that—no more 
sweltering afternoons, no fighting the 
crowds to get down to the shore, no 
more frantic searching for the children 
among the masses of arms and legs in 
some public pool—” 

Listen brother, we have news for you! 
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by Janet Smith 


water on the brain 


Drawings by Cy Olson 


First of all, if you're really thinking 
of building your own, better call in a 
good contractor! He'll save you money 
in the end, whether you actually decide 
to let him build the pool or just decide 
to drop the whole thing. You'll learn 
that in these parts a good pool—if it's 
to be appreciably bigger than a bathtub 
—will cost about as much as one of the 
so-called low-priced cars. 

Some patients already know this. 
They show remarkable ingenuity. With 
a pool, they can do without a vacation. 
Why go away when you have everything 
at home? Think of the gasoline, the 
wear-and-tear on the car, the restaurant 
meals, even the clothes you'll save when 
everyone is content just to stay home 
instead of going out! And instead of 
paying off social obligations by giving 
expensive parties, you can invite every- 
one over to enjoy the pool. It’s just a 
simple matter of scraping together a 
few hundred dollars and laying them 


on the line. 


cost! 
But wait. No so fast. Besides first 
cost, there’s upkeep. Whether you 


decide to do the work yourself or pay 
someone who really knows how depends 


on which you have most of: money or 


time. It still costs. After you check 
over some of the things you'll need, and 
some other things you'll want in order 
to get full enjoyment from your pool, 


you'll begin to understand why one 
woman we know—after two full seasons 


of water sports.in the backyard— 
actually called the man with the bull- 
dozer and had him fill her pool with 
rock and earth! 

Of course you don't absolutely need 
all the equipment and accessories. But 
since a pool is first and foremost a 
symbol that we're sociallyfin the swim, 
if not actually arrived, you will probably 
not be satisfied until you have them all. 


Of course it’s worth the 


So why not skim over the list at the 
start? : 

Here are some items you'd better 
install while the plumber and elec- 
trician are handy and the concrete is 
still wet: pool ladders ($50-$90) diving 
board standards ($51.50-$78) diving 
boards ($70-$100) cocoa matting for 
diving board (36c a running foot) 


filtration system ($395-$995) automatic 
chemical feeders ($231) automatic skim- 
mers ($19) hair catchers ($19) under- 
water lights ($49 each) lane marker 
fittings ($2.25-$5.50 each) nylon (25c 
a foot) or polyethylene rope (14c a foot) 
for life lines or boundary markers, 
plastic floats for life lines (3"x5" at 
85c each or 5"x8" at $3.50 each) hard 
rubber, chlorine-resistant foot baths 
($16.50) and life preservers ($7-$9). 
| You need at least a few feet of paved 
deck all around the pool to keep from 
tracking assorted debris into the water. 
But you still want a Hydrostatic Floor 
and Surface Leaf Skimmer ($11.50 plus 
6' handles at $6.50 each) to handle the 
debris that does get in. You'll want to 
paint your pool ($7 a gallon for the 
paint; you'll need at least three, plus 
thinner at $2.40 a gallon). Pool paints 
aren't quite as simple to apply as rolling 
Continued on page 38 
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Plate by Andrew Headman of Rock Hill (below) with 
typical design of tulips and blossoms around an eight- 


pointed star, dated 1793, was carefully studied by his 
son, Andrew, Jr., whose version (left) shows some inter- 
esting variations. Son's plate is in the Mercer Museum. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Bucks: a Potter’s Paradise 


local clay once created an industry 


by Henry B. Jones 


MANY a farmer and gardener has 

cussed the plastic stubborness of 
Bucks County clay. But from this 
same clay, farmer-potters once pro- 
duced a ceramic folk art that delights 
collectors and museums. 

Two hundred, seventy years ago, 
William Penn extended a cordial invi- 
tation to German farmers and craftsmen 
to settle in Penn's Woods. Many 
German families braved the danger- 
laden voyage across the Atlantic. These 
sturdy folk were used to toil, fear and 
misfortune at home. The new land 
promised peace and material rewards, 
religious freedom, and cheap land. 
The rolling hills and fertile lowlands of 
Bucks County delighted the newcomers. 
Forests covered hills and valleys. 

Those who today carry on a running 
fight with crabgrass, weeds, insect pests, 
and the like should remember the far 
greater battles fought by those pioneer 
German settlers of Bucks County. 
They struggled with great forests, 
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moved huge rocks, fought to save their 
meager crops from the native wildlife 
and at times had to deal with Indians 
bent on murder and massacre. But the 
new settlers triumphed. Soon the 
farmer-craftsmen began to find time 
for employing their craft skills. 

Among these crafters were potters. 
Beneath the leaf loam fields was clay, 
clay of three hues, red, yellow-brown 
and grayish-white. The seasons the 
new Bucks farmers tilled their land, 
they often trod on hard areas beneath 
the loam. Such spots, the potter- 
farmer knew, were areas of clay, ready 
to be dug and seasoned. He built his 
kiln. For firing he burned hemlock, 
oak, beach, gum or hickory logs. 

The potters built kilns, prepared clay, 
made glazes and slips, fired and sold 
their products. Some of them were as 
well known for their personalities as 
for the pottery they created. Christian 
Klinker of Bucksville fashioned jugs, 
bowls, jars, platters and plates which 


were not only delightful in design and 
color, but revealed the originality of an 
artist. His early pieces were signed 
"C.K."  Klinker also practiced solid 
thrift—very solid. Profits in silver 
shillings were changed to gold coin. On 
the bottom of a small, strong chest of 
oak Klinker spread his gold pieces. 
Over them he spread a thin layer of 
powdered white clay. Then came an- 
other layer of gold. When he died the 
chest was filled with gold. Today, the 
creations from his kiln are worth several 
such filled chests. The Klinker pottery 
passed to other hands, producing cer- 
amics until 1800. 

Contemporary with Klinker were 
other Bucks potteries. Joseph Smith 
and his son Thomas kept their kilns 
busy from 1763 until 1800 and then 
Thomas alone carried on the business to 


1823. The Smith productions were 
redware. Thomas made the famous 
red tiles. Some of these red tiles are 


still in use on cribs and spring houses 
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in the County. 

In 1760 at Haycock—between Plum- 
steadville and Pipersville on U. S. 611— 
Conrad Mumbauer started a pottery 
that was taken over about the time of 
the Revolution by the Singer family. 
Members of that family kept this 
pottery going until 1912 and many of 
its designs were famous. Squat red- 
ware candlesticks like those made by 
Singer are never found anywhere save 
in Bucks and Berks Counties. 

A most productive pottery was that 
of the Herstine family. The work of 
these potters was artistic, possessing 
beauty of design, color and glazes. 
Four generations of Herstines turned 
out plates, platters, bowls, ceramic toys, 
jog banks and ‘‘Bolle-Kessi” or bulb 
kettles. From 1785 to 1910 the Her- 
stine pottery grew and produced. 
Cornelius Herstine the elder started 
his small pottery in 1763. His sons 
Cornelius junior, Daniel and David 
worked with him. Daniel and David 
disposed of the pottery by “‘wagoning”’ 
—driving about the County and even 
far south to as "foreign" an area as 
Philadelphia. Early Herstine pottery 
possesses great beauty and the subtle 
charm of handcraft. Collectors and 
museums have, with astute appreciation, 
acquired the best pieces from the Her- 
stine kilns. 

While -his pottery might not be as 
surely designed or as superbly glazed 
as his competitors in Nockamixon, 
Abraham Weaver was a character, a 
well nigh legendary figure. The number 
of his children matched his size, and 
that was rivalled only by his enjoyment 
and capacity for good food. At a 
wedding feast of one of his daughters, 
guests§were astounded by Abraham’s 


consumption of food. He ate a platter 
of potato patties, a huge bowl of stewed 
chicken with dumplings, Nockamixon 
sausage, applesauce and pigs knuckles, 
and then topped off these morsels with a 
whole ham and three loaves of ''stone 
wheat” bread. This was washed down 
with a half gallon of milk while his 
longing eye caressed five kinds of fruit 
pie on a side table. The times Weaver 
was busy about his hot kiln, rumor has it 
he consumed gallon after gallon of home 
brewed ale. And his charity and 
friendliness matched his booming laugh- 
ter—for Abraham Weaver laughed much. 
When the Weaver laugh roused the 
welkin, the gaiety of spring warmed the 
hearts of every man and beast in Nock- 
amixon. 

Pottery from Weaver's kiln usually 
bore the name of some member of the 
family. One plate of tulip and turtle 
design is inscribed, "When this you see, 
Remember me! Abraham Weaver, Nock- 
amixon Township, Bucks County, May 
4th, 1928." 

Anyone who possesses a plate or other 
piece by David Spinner should cherish 
it. Spinner was considered an unusual 
artist as all his designs are freehand. 
Horses, soldiers, hunting scenes and 
women in fashionable dress made his 
pottery distinctive. Most of his work 
is signed, “David Spinner Potter" or 
"David Spinner His Make". The 
simple yet attractive borders of his 
plates and platters reveal his freehand 
skill. Unlike most Bucks potters, 
Spinner inscriptions are in English. 

So many of the fine Bucks potters 
sent out their work unsigned that only 
colors, designs and techniques reveal 
the creators. There is the redware of 

Continued on page 40 


Second from left, tobacco jar by Christian Klinker, second from right, tobacco 
jar by Haring Pottery. Extreme right, bowl by David Spinner. Philadelphia 


Museum Collection. 


Candlesticks of this charming, 
squat type (from Mercer collection) 
were made only in Bucks and Berks 
Counties. Bucks County flower pot 
(below) dated 1826. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


July, 1956 


Terrace at the Terrace 
Grill on Mechanic St. 
serves chic short orders 
under watchful eye of 
Kaye. 


Terrace at the River House 
(above) overlooks the Delaware 
and the Canal both. (upper 
right) Host John Francis of 
Canal House ponders quiet 
waters on a quiet evening. Pond 
at Volare's (right) on Route 
202 is a perfect background for 
summer dinner. 


A grandfather oak spreads benignly 
over the garden at the Logan Inn. 


Ann Matthews (Stella Dallas on the radio) and 
husband Jack, check on Paul Whiteman’s dinner 
at the River's Edge in Lambertville. 


Both the grillwork and the grill are a delight at 


Herbie Ward's Black Bass in Lumberville. 


Picturesque Towpath House is one of New Hope’ 
oldest and best-known restaurants. 


One of the greatest 
and simplest pleasures 
Bucks County has to 
offer the harried city- 
dweller, or the County 
resident, too, for that 
matter, is the sense of 
space and air, freedom 
and comfort, that comes 
from dining outdoors. In 
fact, the outdoor table 
is set practically 'round 
the clock, in a wide va- 


Cool cloistered courtyard 
at the Lambertville House. 


1 
; 
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Garden at the Philips Mill Tea 
House provides secluded shade for 


young couples. 


Dining 


riety of attractive 
settings and choice of 
menus. 


For the Traveler's 
readers, we sent our 
camera on a tour of the 
New Hope area to bring 
back a report of those 
restaurants featuring al 
fresco eating; for further 
informationon their 
hours and locations, con- 
sult County Fare on page 
7 of this issue. Next 
month we'll have a 
roundup of further res- 
taurant gardens, terraces 
and patios elsewhere 
around Bucks County. 


Terrace at Toad Hall, Mechanic Street's newest 
baroque beanery. 


Canal-side grove at Mel’s Steak House on New 
Plaza is local news-center and cool coffee-spot. 


Garden at Washington Crossing Inn 
has cool shade and Michelob on 
draft for beer-lovers. 


Odette surveys her Bistro, (left) 
pertly Parisian patio, beneath 
the Playhouse Inn. Back yard 
pen at Albert's on Mechanic St. 
(lower left) serves chic short 
orders under watchful eye of 
Kaye. (below) Doylestown diners 
cool off beside the waterfall at 
Colligan’s in Stockton, 


Stage-struck apprentices and starlets have sundaes 
at Chan Parker's Bird's Nest. 


Sara Maynard Clerk 


Mrs. Lela C. Durand of Family 
Service Association is a sym- 
pathetic listener to the family 
problems of hundreds of Bucks 
County men and women who 
benefit from the help oft his new 
Red Feather welfare agency. 


by Alfred H. Sinks 


IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


E ARE calling her Mary Moyer 

because that is not her name. 
A moment ago she had entered the little 
old-fashioned, brick building at 80 
North Main Street, Doylestown, for the 
first time. She climbed haltingly to the 
second floor, spent a few tense minutes 
in the waiting room. Then matronly 
Mrs. Elinor R. Bauman smiled from 
behind her desk and said: ‘Mrs. 
Durand will see you now!” 

Mary rose, dabbed her eyes, passed 
quickly through .an unoccupied office 
and found Lela C. Durand holding the 
door open for her. A quick, fearful 
glance into the room showed a desk 
with Mrs. Durand's chair and one 
other. Mary collapsed into the other 
with a mixture of fear and relief. As 
soon as Mrs. Durand was seated Mary 
blurted between sobs: 

"T know I need either a lawyer or a 
social worker. I decided to give the 
social worker first chance!" 

Mary didn't want to divorce John 
kit there was any other way to save their 
marriage and the home they had made 
for their children. Though they quar- 
reled constantly she knew in her heart 
John felt the same. But if there was a 
way, they couldn't hope to find it alone. 

Bucks County has had its own Family 
Service Association less than three 
years. Yet Mary might have noticed 
that a spot on the carpet where her own 
feet pressed down hard has been worn 
threadbare by the feet of hundreds who 
have brought their burden of trouble 
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there. Only yesterday a man sitting 
in that same chair had declared: “A 
man needs a place where he can get 
troubles like this off his chest!" 
Between October 1953 and March of 
this year—the last time Mrs. Durand 
took time to count—FSA had helped 
exactly 695 Bucks County families 
with problems of many kinds. This 
should answer some of those who feel 
even now that Bucks County has little 
need for such a service. Before 1953 
the County had no welfare agency, pub- 
lic or private, equipped to help Mary 
and John. But as far back as 1950 
Leanore S. Berton, executive director 
of the County Board of Assistance, other 
welfare workers, and many community 
leaders, were aware of the need. Social 
workers in Montgomery County and 
in cities bordering Bucks County knew 
it, because many Bucks County families 
came to them for aid. Yet people here 
kept insisting: “We don’t need that 
kind of help; we take care of our own!" 
We do, of course, in many cases. But 
there are and always will be cases where 
help, to be effective, must be impartial, 
impersonal, objective; must come from 
someone with training and specialized 
experience. These are generally the 
cases where it isn’t a matter of too little 
money; though occasionally someone 
does drop in to FSA who needs a small 
amount to tide him over until he can 
reach some other source of help. And 
FSA also permits (but does not urge) 
clients to make donations, in the form 


of a small fee per interview, based on a 
schedule adjusted to the clients’ income. 
Such fees help out the allotment FSA 

receives from the Community Chest. 
On July 27, 1951 representatives from 
twenty-one welfare agencies located in 
Bucks County, Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton, met in Morrisville. With them 
were representatives of federal and 
state agencies and they discussed the 
problem of giving Bucks County ade- 
quate, up-to-date welfare service. As 
a result of this meeting a number of 
civic-minded Bucks Countians formed 
a temporary committee which expanded 
and, in the Spring of 1952, began to lay 
plans for a Bucks County Council and a 
Bucks County Community Chest. On 
August 25, 1952 a plan of organization 
was submitted to citizens at an open 
meeting in the Court House in Doyles- 
town, and out of that meeting came the 
Bucks County United Services Federa- 
tion. In its second Community Chest 
drive, that of 1953, the Federation in- 
cluded an allotment to be used to es- 

tablish a Family Service Association. 
The County was lucky in getting 
Lela Durand to head the new agency. 
Born in Iowa, she was trained in the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, and before coming here 
she had accumulated years of experience 
in Illinois, in Wilmington, Del., and in 
Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Durand herself 
handles cases in Upper and Central 
Bucks, working out of her Doylestown 
Continued on page 48 
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USBANDS complain they spend 

half their lives waiting for their 
women folk. But there is one man the 
women wait for—the mailman. When 
Philadelphia's John Wanamaker was 
Postmaster General in 1896 he started 
what was then known as Rural Free 
Delivery. The word “‘free’’ was dropped 
in 1903. 

There are seventy-eight post offices in 
Bucks County, and there are two types 
of rural service, Star Routes and Rural 
Delivery Routes. A Star Route carrier 
is an independent contractor who gets 
the job of carrying mail over a certain 
route by entering a competitive bid. 
A Rural Delivery carrier is a civil 
service employee. 

Eugene Landry is a Star Route con- 
tractor who gets the mail at the Doyles- 
town Post Office and delivers it twice 
daily by truck to Newtown, stopping 
at Furlong and other small post offices 
on his way. He pays all his own ex- 
penses. He cannot sell stamps or do 
any other postal business. Mail loaded, 
he mounts his truck, guns the motor and 


Star Route carrier Rienzi Worthington 
gets his mail in order at Rushland P.O. 


July, 1956 


is away. When a slow-poke gets in 
front of him, or a woman—and he 
declares it is always a woman—parks 
her car across the alley next to the 
Newtown Post Office, his voice blares: 
“You are holding up the United States 
Mail!" 

Some Star Route carriers deliver mail 
to individuals along the route. George 
Froehlich covers Jamison and Hartsville 
along Old York Road. He drives a 
thirty-year old Ford and flatly refuses 
even to guess how many miles it has 
gone. The shortest Star Route in the 
County is between Furlong and Rush- 
land.  Rienzi Worthington has had 
this contract for “nigh on forty-six 
years" and is good for many more. He 
remembers when he used a horse. Win- 
ter and spring were hazardous for 
carriers. The first thing Rienzi did each 
morning after breakfast was go out to 
see what condition the road was in. If 
he couldn't use his top buggy or sleigh, 
he threw a saddle on his horse, and if the 
roads were not fit for beast, he trudged 
along under his own power. Swamp 
Road lived up to its name in the 
Springtime. 

“You just had to pick up the mail, no 
matter how deep the mud or snow. 
Nobody had a telephone, leastwise the 
farmers didn't. Maybe somebody was 
sick and had to have a doctor. Folks 
used to write a letter to a doctor in, 
say, Hatboro, and ask him to come out 
by train. Like as not there'd be a half 
dozen ailing neighbors with their young 
ones waiting around the house when 
he got there. 

"And when the roads were the worst, 
somebody always seemed to die. Many 
a time I was walkin' along with the 
mail and there'd be a funeral bogged 
down in the mud. The coffin would be 
sittin' along side the road and the men 
would be trying to push the hearse 
through a mud hole. 

"Then came the automobiles. I 
always remember one carrier with his 
first car. He figured out it was burning 
a lot of gas on a hill on his route so he'd 
leave his car at the bottom and walk 


The Man 
Women Wait For 


by Hazel M. Gover 


up with his mail. He'd walk back, 
drive about three miles out of his way 
to finish up on the other side of the hill. 

""Things have changed a lot on Swamp 
Road since I been drivin' it. Used to 
be more friendly-like. Knew every- 


body. Women folks would watch for 


Mrs. Robert A. Sheeran and pet go to 
see what rural carrier has put in box. 


me and meet me at the end of their 
lanes. Used to like to see their faces 
when they got a letter from way off 
somewheres. Nowadays, I see a well- 
digger poundin’ away, next thing I 
know there’s the framework of a house. 
Pretty soon there’s a shiny new mail 
box and a new name. Never see hide- 
nor-hair of the folks livin’ there! 
“When my grandfather was alive, 
there were a hundred acres of virgin 
timber right along the road. Somebody 
used to make whiskey back in those 
woods. When we got company, Grand- 
father used to send the hired man down 
after a jug, but half the time, he’d have 
to go after the man who'd kept nippin’ 
along the way back. Like as not, he'd 
(Continued on page 33) 
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shutter bugs love washingtons crossing 


Bucks County’s Picture Park 


by Norman Fisher 
Photos by the Author 


AMATEUR photography is probably 

Bucks County’s leading hobby. If 
you are one of those with a good eye 
for snapshots, you have an easy time of 
it in such photogenic surroundings. 

For example, in Washington Crossing 
Park alone you can photograph history, 
a world-famous painting, wild birds, 
animals, hundreds of kinds of native 
Pennsylvania flowers, incomparable 
landscapes, and intimate details of 
Colonial home life two centuries ago. 
No wonder it attracts photographers 
like a magnet. In spring, summer and 
fall they come from every state in the 
Union and from many foreign countries 
too. Even wintertime has a special 
attraction for those who want to capture 
the historic sites as they looked when 
their history was made. 

These historic places, and the close- 
ness to great events that you feel and 
record here, have been the main at- 
traction so far. Maybe you have a 
snapshot of a house Washington slept 
in, but that doesn’t quite provide the 
drama you can get in a picture of the 
Point of Embarkation. You may get 
it on a peaceful summer afternoon, but 
your imagination easily puts in the 
boats full of ragged patriots crashing 
through the ice across the Delaware on 
their way to take Trenton. 

The Crossing is known to everyone 
through the painting by Emanuel 
Leutze we all saw in our history books. 
This impressive canvas, twelve by 
twenty-one feet in size, is on display in 
the Methodist church at Washington 
Crossing. Many famous people have 
been photographed in front of it; per- 
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haps some of your friends, family or 
guests would like to be. You'll need 
a flash gun, but even inexpensive 
Brownie cameras have those now. 


A wonderful look at our ancestors' 
way of life can be had in a visit to the 
Thompson-Neely House, where Wash- 
ington and his officers did much of their 
planning before the battle of Trenton. 
The earliest section of it was built by 
John Pidcock in 1701. Now completely 
restored, the house has been furnished 
with antiques from the Revolutionary 
period by the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission, the Bucks County 
Chapter of the D.A.R., the Bucks 
County Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Mrs. Anne Hawkes Hutton and many 
other generous individuals. For in- 
terior pictures you can use your flash, 
or put your camera on a tripod for time 
exposures. 

The Thompson-Neely House was also 
used as a military hospital and a young 
army captain, James Moore, died there 
of trench fever. His grave and those 
of a number of others are on the bank 
of the Delaware not far away. Signs 
direct visitors to the ‘‘Soldiers’ Graves," 
and thousands come each year to photo- 
graph them. 

Standing like a sentinel on guard over 
this section of the Park is the tower 
atop Bowman's Hill. 'The tower is 
modern, but it marks the spot where 
Washington's lookouts were to set 
warning fires if the enemy threatened 
to cross the river. 

'The view is marvelous from the walk 
around the base of the tower, and better 


from the tower itself. If you take your 
camera and climb the 123 steps to the 
top you can get landscapes that look 
like aerial photographs. Photographers 
with telephoto lenses can get birds-eye 
views of the many points of interest 
surrounding Bowman's Hill, including 
an old mill which was in operation in 
the earliest days of the nation. 


When you drive down the steep road 
from the tower you come to the Bow- 
man's Hill State Wildflower Preserve. 
'The Park Commission, in common with 
most war veterans, feels that this is a 
most fitting living memorial for all 
generations to use and enjoy. Over a 
thousand kinds of native Pennsylvania 
plants are here. All which make good 
picture material are labeled for easy 
identification. Portrait lenses or ex- 
tension tubes come in handy for close- 
ups, not only for flowers but for inter- 
esting insects that come to them. 


Children will love a visit to the Bird 
Banding Station at the Nature Center, 
just below the tower on the river road. 
Programs are held every Saturday and 
Sunday at four through most of the 
year, and three from November to 
March. Many different kinds of live 
wild birds are shown; and here again 
your close-up attachments will give 
you beautiful pictures. 

Whatever your camera may be, from 
the simplest Baby Brownie to the most 
advanced Alpa with all the accessories, 
be sure to take it along when you go 
to Washington Crossing Park. You're 
bound to see something that will make 
you want to use it! 
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Here are a few samples of the photo subjects you can 
find in Washingtons Crossing Park. On left hand 
page, reading left to right, a white-throated sparrow, 
one of the birds most frequently seen; next, Canada 
geese frequent the Lagoon in Spring and Fall; 
third, a honey bee alights on a New England aster. 


Right hand page, top left, a Shinleaf plant in 
bloom on the Wherry Train in the Wildflower 
Preserve. Below, tf you climb to the top of Bow- 
man's Tower you can get aerial photographs without 
a plane. This one shows Thompson-Neely House, 
barn, and the old mill. 


VACATION TIME 
EN 


OFF TO THE 


Wouutatus 


VERY summer thousands of Bucks 

County residents bundle off to the 

Poconos for a day, a week, a month 
or a season. What draws them is the 
fresh mountain air at altitudes of from 
1,200 to 2,000 feet, the striking vistas 
down steep, misty valleys, and the fact 
that golf, swimming, tennis, horseback 
riding, fishing, and many other sports and 
amusements can be found in profusion 
close to fine accommodations both for the 
lavish and the thrifty. 


There is an affinity between the two 
areas, for both Bucks County and the 
Poconos were haunts of the Lenape 
Indians in the days before the white man 
came. The way lies straight up Route 
611 through the spectacular Water Gap, 
then swings right at Swift Water on Route 
390 into the “heart’’ of the mountains. 
Only about 80 mites from our own County 
seat are towns like Cresco, Mountain 
Home, Buck Hill Falls and Canadensis. 
The closeness of this ideal mountain play- 
ground might be considered one of the 
attractions of our own County. 


CHURCH SERVICES 
S.S.—Sunday School C.S.—Church Services 


E.S.—Evening Services | M.—Masses 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


Religious Society of Friends 
At Inn — 10 a.m. Song S. 7:45 p.m. 


CANADENSIS 


Canadensis Methodist 
S.S. — 9:30 a.m. 
Moravian Church 
S.S. — 9:45 a.m. 
McComas Chapel (M.E.) 
C.S. — 8:00 p.m. Thurs. 
Roman Catholic 
M. — 6:30, 9:00, 10:30 a.m. 


C.S. — 10:45 a.m. 


C.S. — 11:00 a.m. 


MOUNTAINHOME 


Methodist Church 
S.S. — 9:30 a.m. 
E.S. — 7:45 p.m. 
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C.S. — 10:45 a.m. 


il 
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RIPPLING BROOK 

COTTAGES 
eae "In the Heart 
z> 4 of the Poconos” 


— — —— 

Beautiful one or two-bedroom housekeep- 
ing cottages completely and comfortably 
furnished, nestled beside a mountain 
stream. Lake swimming, fishing on prem- 
ises; all other sports nearby. 

Write W. M. DRAVES 

Canadensis, Pa. Tel. Cresco 8541 


You ane Tnutted to 


THE 
PINEHURST 
In The Heart of the Poconos 
FOR FUN, 

SUN OR REST... 
Deluxe Swimming Pool 


NOW! 
RATES $40 to $54, Including Meals 
Also Furnished Apts. For Rent 
Write for Booklet 
H. E. GRAVEL, CANADENSIS 7, PA. 


^ m the Foconos 


“IN THE HEART OF THE 
POCONO VACATIONLAND” 


LAUREL GROVE 


INN AND COTTAGES 


A modern Vacation Resort. Individual cot- 
tages. Well-planned meals. All sports. 
New swimming pool. 9-hole golf course. 
Recreation hall. Weekly picnics, square 
dances. Churches, Shops, Drug Store, Post 
Office — 3-minute walk. 
One city block from junction 
route 290 & 390 
Write for Free Booklet or 
Phone: Cresco 6121 


CANADENSIS 19, Pa. 


BROWN’S LAKE 


CANADENSIS, PA. 
Phone: Cresco 8761 
150 Acre Lake Open for Fishing 
through Nov. 1 


e bass 
epickerel 
eperch 

e blue gills 
ecat fish 


Efficiency Cottages & Motel Units, 
Electric Kitchens, Automatic Heat, 
Private Baths. 

FULLY EQUIPPED 


Ham and Eggs 
Served in the Pan 


“Bracing as the 
Mountain Air” 

Visit our Restaurants at: 
Cresco - Rt. 90 
Swiftwater - Rt. 611 

Del. Water Gap - Rt. 611 
Other Stores: 
Coopersburg - Rt. 309 
Doylestown - Rt. 611 
Enjoy our foods with that 
honest-to-goodness country 
flavor. Our meats are cured 
and smoked on our Farms. 
We ship anywhere in the 
USA — Ask for Catalogue. 


“HICKORY VALLEY FARM 


PHONE: STROUDSBURG 2599 


5) @ | 
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Li 
++ LITTLE KUNKLETOWN «+ 
7 STROUDSBURG, PENNA. 
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CLLGIOHENNECENEF ARIU — CAEN GBGGX ow 


DAS > 


QUALITY MOTOR 


BEARD'S COURT & COTTAGES 


In the heart of the Pocono Mts. Various 
sized cottages, with or without electric 
kitchens. Private Baths, Auto Heat, 
Swimming, all sports near by. Ideal for 
Honeymoons — No car necessary. 

Write for pictures d rales 
Mrs. E. L. Beard, owner. Canadensis 4, Penna. 


Spruce Mountain House 


An Ideal Informal Family Resort 


Try a *Less Work for Mother" vaca- 
tion. 3 Full Meals Daily, starting at 
$45.00 per week for adults, special rates 
for children. Write for Booklet to Reevs 
and Marie Price. 

CANADENSIS 15, PA. Phone-Cresco 4281 


The CLIFF VIEW 


“IN THE POCONOS" CRESCO 8, PA 
A friendly resort for congenial clientele. 
Excellent Meals. Moderate Rates. 
Booklet on Request 
MRS. W. H. VAN DYNE Tel. Cresco 2989 


ROCKLEDGE MANOR 


Canadensis, Pa. 
OPEN YEAR ROUND 


Modified - Food - Plan 


Restful Mountain Atmosphere 
owned and operated by 
SUE and DAVE HUTCHINSON 


Megarget's 


GOLF COURSES 
Clubs Furnished Free 
9 Holes 50c 
Conveniently Located in the Poconos 


SKI RUN LODGE 


As old as the hills — 
But the food is still the BEST 
Ideally located between 
Buck Hill and Skytop 


For Reservations - Phone Cresco 2922 
Or Write - Alfred Ornow - Canadensis 7, Pa. 


Hillside Lodge 


Ideal for 
Business People 
Or Honeymooners 
Moderate Prices 


Informal. TV. New, filtered Concrete 
swimming pool. Recreation facilities. Steam 
heat. Private baths. Near town, churches. 
Also 4 bedroom furnished housekeeping 
cottage, Available daily, weekly or monthly 
until November 1. 
3 HEALTHY MEALS DAILY 
Accommodations 45 
Send for Colored Booklet 
Tel. Cresco 2920 Hedwig Linder 
CANADENSIS 9, PA. 
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find him sitting in a fence corner.” 

This Star Route started about 1891. 
The first carrier received the magnifi- 
cent sum of seventy-five dollars a year 
and had twelve boxes to serve. Worth- 
ington now has fifty-three. 

In addition to the Star Routes, Bucks 
County has thirty Rural Delivery 
Routes. The salary of a carrier can 
reach five thousand a year. It depends 
on the length of the route, years of 
service, and the number of mail boxes 
he serves. He must buy his own car, 
but is allowed nine cents a mile or a 
minimum of three dollars a day. Our 
Bucks carriers cover one thousand, one 
hundred thirty miles a day. In a six 
day week, they drive the mileage to 
San Francisco and back and serve over 
forty-six thousand people. 

Clarence Cornell had the Rural 
Delivery Route out of Newtown for 
thirty-nine years, and retired last year. 
He drove down to the postoffice on 
July 3, 1916 to sort of get the hang of 
things. 

“Well, sir, I tied up my horse and 
went in the back door. Some men were 
tossing envelopes into pigeon-holes so 
fast it was a blur. Pretty soon, the 
carrier picked up a box of mail and I 
followed him out to his rig. He cracked 
his whip and we sped out of town. He'd 
stop at a box, grab up some mail, 
throw it in. 

“There were no names on the boxes 
and as we rode along, he kept up a 
running fire of words and tobacco juice. 
He'd point with his whip and tell me 
who lived on the farm. When we got 
back to the post office I couldn't re- 
member whether Morrison lived in the 
white house on the hill or in the little 
yellow house on the corner. I couldn't 
even remember what roads we had 
travelled. 


"He promised to take me around for 
a week, and give me time to catch on. 
But when I went in next morning, I 
got kinda suspicious. He was all dressed 
up. And before I knew what was 
happening, he had thrust the mail in 
my arms and was saying ''Good-bye" 
to the fellows. 

"What a time I had trying to deliver 
that mail! I had to drive up to the 
houses and ask who lived there. But 
everybody took it good-natured and 
pretty soon I was straightened out. 

“Thing I remember most was the 
mud. You folks don't know what mud 
is. I'd have two horses to clean every 
night before I could go to bed. Even 
when I bought a car, I'd still have to 
use a horse in bad weather. Fellows 
used to tell me their horses knew every 
stop along the way. I never had a 
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COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 


94-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 


Service is our Trade Mark 
Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


Ralph I. Raynor 


CONTRACTOR 


Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 
Parking Areas 


Drainage 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Willow Grove 9111  Sweetbrier 9891 


"5 


BACHMAN 
FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR. 


BROAD and MAIN STS, 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 
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HE DOG days are upon us. This 

is the time of the year when we 
need to give our four-legged friends 
extra care and consideration. With the 
advent of the hottest weather we are 
all quite likely to put many jobs off 
until tomorrow, hoping for a cooler 
day. Not the least of these are the 
grooming and care that mean so much 
to the welfare and happiness of our 
dogs. 

The season of specialty shows is well 
on its way, and scarcely a week goes 
by that you do not hear of local winners. 
We all get satisfaction from a win in this 
special category, though often the same 
dogs have met before at other shows. 
When exhibitors come from quite distant 
points, the local dog’s win has that much 
added glamor and prestige. 

Kay Buckmaster of Telford is proud 
of her blue at the New Jersey Dachshund 
Specialty Show, with Kaydachs Delilah, 
and Mary Griffin of Cappoquin Ken- 
nels is thrilled with her Sweepstakes win 
with her puppy Cappoquin Bon Fiston, 
and with the litter mate’s win at the 
William Penn Poodle Club Specialty, 
where Cappoquin Bon Fille took the 
blue in a large puppy class. At Morris 
and Essex, the largest outdoor show, the 
jointly owned red chow Swans's War- 
lord took the Winners Dog award, with 
his litter brother, Swan's Prince Chang 
taking Reserve honors. Warlord has 
six points toward the title, including a 
major. 

Cappoquin Kennels is eagerly await- 
ing the arrival of Swan's Chena of 
Mt. Air, a black chow, who is due to 
be shipped, in whelp, from her Chreshin, 
Oregon, breeders. 

The famous imported Weimaraner, 
Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Haussermann 
of Ambler came out of retirement for 
three shows, Lancaster, Plainfield, and 
Delaware County, and walked off with 
the coveted Best of Breed at all three 
events. 

Talked briefly to Dr. William H. 
Ivens, Jr. of Holiday House fame, who 
is Delaware County Kennel Club's hard 
working president, at the show that is 
fast becoming one of the most famous 
of outdoor events in the East. With a 
date that has competition in Connecti- 
cut, and in Ohio, it drew nearly 1,000 
dog entries. The location is beautiful, 
the trophies breathtaking, and the 
membership cordial in their welcome. 
They show great interest in the comfort 
and welfare of dog and exhibitor alike. 

The majestic imported Champion 
Faust V. Melina, owned by the Stanley 
Bussingers of Philadelphia, walked 
off with breed honors in an entry of 40 
St. Bernards. Lina Gilmore of Honey 
Hollow, did her usual intense job of 
showing her favorite breed. The hand- 
some Fawn Dane, Ch. Shalott’s Lady 

Continued on page 41 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


by Dorothy M. Poisker 


KENNELS 
Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 


licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies 
S-Stud Service 
D-Grown Stock 


BASSET HOUNDS 


Elvalin Kennels.  P.S.D. Bassets of 
distinction, champion stock puppies usu- 
ally available. Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Phone Lexington 
2-0560. 


BOXERS 


Willow Oaks Kennels. ^ Registered 


puppies, cropped & inoculated. Reason- 
able, Newtown, Pa. Phone Worth 8-2991. 


COCKERS & FIELD BEAGLES 


Wind Race Kennels. Cockers & Field 
Beagles. Puppies and grown stock. 
Champion black bitches. Mrs. E. G. 
Peake, 200 Elm Street, Bristol, Pa. Phone 
Stilwell 8-1485. 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bertram Rearick, Penn's Park, Penna. 
Wycombe 2471. 


COLLIES 


Timberlane Kennels. P.S.D. Quality 
Collies and Weimaraners. Boarding, 
Bathing. Off Rt. 232 New Hope, Pa. 
Betty Wagner, Phone New Hope 2207. 


DACHSHUNDS 


Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


DALMATIANS 


In-the-Valley Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr. Top winning 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. Chap- 
man Road, Fountainville. Doylestown 


4458. 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard and Pepper. Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, Penna. 


Phone WOrth 8-3922. 


- ihe 
A 
j uw 


DOBERMAN PINCHERS 


Ahrtal Kennels. P.S.D. Doberman 
Pinschers exclusively. For Show, Breed- 
ing, Companions. Miss Tess Henseler. 


Ottsville, Pa. Phone, Ferndale 2-1133. 


POODLES 


Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 


Sweetbriar Kennels. P.S.D. Poodles 
& Dachshunds. Show Stock, Professional 
Handling & Clipping. River Rd., Wash- 
SM Crossing, Pa. Phone New Hope 


Deer Lodge. Miniature Quality Poodles 
A.K.C. 4 miles North of Newtown on 


Route 413. Worth 8-3928. 


SETTERS 


Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Puppies. 
Several top Show Prospects. Stud Service. 
Thomas Barnes. Box 130 R.D.2, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Phone LExington 2-2591. 


Will O’ Way Kennels. P.S.D. English 
and Irish Setters, show and field stock. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Egan O'Reilly, Dan- 
boro, Pa. Phone Plumsteadville 320. 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. and Collie 
and Gordon Setter Stud Service. Beth- 
lehem Pike and Cherry Lane. Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. (Miniature 
Collies) Mrs. John S. Ferry. Hatfield 
R.D. 1, Pa. Phone LExington 2-9584. 


Shelmar Kennels. P.S.D. Shetland 
Sheep dogs (miniature collies). Keeshund, 
topblood lines. Mr. & Mrs. Edmund 
Keyburn, Upper California Road, Quaker- 
town R. D. 4, Pa. Phone Keystone 6-3966. 


WEIMARANERS 


Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


3 Female Golden Retrievers, A.K.C. 
registered 3 months old. Inoculated, 
wormed. Robert A. Sheeran, Newtown, 
Pa. Worth 8-2036. 
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horse like that. One of mine used to 
go so far and then sit down, and turn 
around and look at me. Another used 
to get to a certain corner and start 
backing up. I cured him of that. I 
turned him around so he thought he 
was going home, and backed him down 
the road for a couple of miles.” 


The mail-boxes along the road in 
those days were makeshift affairs—any 
old box would do, nailed to a tree or a 
wooden post. Then there was a rash 
of "being different" and the two most 
popular models were a replica of a 
covered wagon drawn by oxen and a 
life-sized Uncle Sam who held the box 
on his outstretched hands. Then the 
Post Office Department issued an order 
that only a regulation metal box could 
be used, and placed where it could be 
easily reached by the carrier from his 
car window. The boxes must be placed 
on the right-hand side of the road so the 
carrier doesn’t have to zig-zag back and 
forth. Birds loved the old boxes for 
nests and would build back in the dark 
corners, watching the carrier with 
beady eyes as he gently deposited the 
mail in the front so as not to disturb 
the anxious mother keeping her eggs 
warm. 


One mail box mystery took weeks to 
solve. The farmer was not getting 
replies to his letters and accused the 
mailman of destroying them. Tempers 
waxed hot. The carrier insisted there 
were never any outgoing letters. One 
night the farmer walked down the lane 
to put in a letter and stood admiring the 
moon-lit fields. Out of the corner of 
his eye, he saw a flicker of white and 
his letter flew out of the box. A breeze 
carried it along into some tall weeds. 
With lantern in hand, he followed along 
the drainage ditch. There were his 
lost letters. The birds which had 
taken up residence in the mailbox had 
been pushing them out. 


Post offices are either first, second, 
third or fourth class. Change from one 
class to another is governed by the 
amount of postal receipts. A post office 
whose postal receipts are over $40,000 
is a first class office. One whose re- 
ceipts exceed $10,000 is second class; 
above $1500, third class and below 
$1500 ,fourth class. A step up to the 
next class is a source of great pride to 
post office people. 


Newtown and Point Pleasant were 
made first class post offices last 
summer. Today fifty-five hundred 
people use “Newtown” as their mailing 
address. Robert S. Burns is the post- 
master. He is looking forward to the 
day when everybody will put return 
addresses on letters and when every- 
body on the rural routes will put names 
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on the mail boxes. 

Said Mr. Burns: "People make extra 
work for us when they move away and 
neglect to tell their friends where they 
have moved. We forward letters for 
two years. Some folks even forget to 
tell their bank. We keep forwarding 
bank statements for months on end. 
The boys in the office get so they don't 
have to look up the new addresses, 
they've written them so many times.” 

While Mr. Burns talked, work was 
going steadily on. The rural carriers, 
Preston W. Taylor and Elmer E. Pow- 
nell, both of Newtown, had been at 
work since 6:45 a.m. These two men 
drive ninety-five miles each day and 
serve over eight hundred families. 
Twice a year an inspector from the 
Department rides along and nothing 
exasperates him so much as to see the 
same road twice in one trip. 


When Mr. Taylor comes back from 
his route at about one, he finds a pile 
of incoming mail ready to be put in his 
rack, arranged in the same order as 
his mail boxes are along the road. 

He drives until three and when he 
comes in next morning, there is another 
pile waiting for him to sort. One glance 
at the name and the letter is put in the 
right place. 


When you see a man driving along 
sitting a little right of the steering- 
wheel you can bet your bottom dollar 
itisa rural carrier. He is the best one- 
armed driver in the world without the 
incentive of a pretty girl sitting next to 
him. He comes to his first box and 
stops precisely so his open window is 
even with it. He reaches out, puts the 
flag down, opens the front flap, gets 
out the out-going mail, picks up the 
incoming mail, folds the magazine or 
newspaper around it, puts it in the box, 
closes the flap, and drives to the next 
box. He goes through the same motions 
many times a day. He must watch 
traffic and on Saturday mornings when 
our roads are loaded with cars, he must 
be very alert because even with the 
sign “U.S. Mail" prominently displayed 
no one gives him a break. 

The man rural women wait for is the 
link between them and the world out- 
side their homes. He is the bringer of 
news from relatives and friends, his is 
the hand that brings the welcome check, 
the news of an inheritance, the invita- 
tion to a frolic, all mixed in with the 
bills, income tax notices, pleas for 
donations. Through his hands pass 
all that can be expressed in the written 
word. He is a proud part of the great 
modern world of communications as he 
drives along the roads, swinging to 
the right, thrusting in the mail and 
leaving behind him the women who 
have come down to the mail boxes to 
see what the mailman has brought 
today. 


UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information, write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 


WHITEHEAD 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOWLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 


your United Science Fund. 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our "Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


Asterisk (*) denotes display ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in issue. 


AQUETONG 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 


BUCKINGHAM 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County's largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques, furniture. (Buck. 
2981) 


CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus B. 
Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss*—485 N. Main. True an- 


tiques from reliable sources selected by a 
specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle. 
4394) 


Edison Furniture Store—Rt. 611 S. of 
Doylestown. Big stock of used and 
antique furniture. Brass beds. 


The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Bel- 
mont Ave., Doylestown. Lamps, Bottles, 
Glass, China & Bric-a-brac. Handcraft 
articles from Maine. Jack & Margaret 


Rosenberger. (Doyle. 4566) 
FURLONG 


The Village Barn—Rt. 263 Old York 
Rd. Antiques, and Sportswear originals 
& Imports. Open noon until 5, seven 


days. Buckingham 2851. 
HOLLAND 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


NEW HOPE 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202 Bridge 
St. Big collection of fine antiques. 
Furniture, paintings, china & art objects. 


(Phone New Hope 2462) 


The Lion & Crown Shop— 
Mechanic St. (Phone New Hope 2811) 
Antique English Silver. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main 
St. Antiques for the Collector, Decorator, 
and Homemaker. Telephone New Hope 
2382. 
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HE list of country auctions keeps growing in the mid- 

summer season and I'd like to remind readers to look 
for these on our County Doings page and also not to miss 
antiques shows which are announced in the Events column. 
So far, we haven't been able to get the names of individual 
exhibitors in time to tell any advance story on the shows. 

This month's Antiques Show set for July 23rd to 25th at 
the National Guard Armory, Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, 
is shaping up with about twenty-five exhibitors expected. 
Mrs. Dora Seeley of Broadaxe, who manages the show, says 
that there may still be space available and exhibitors can still 
enter up to July 12th. Her telephone is MItchel 6-6430. 
These shows in the Armory developed from shows which used 
to be put on by dealers themselves. One suggestion—bring 
your fan if it's a scorching hot day. 

The Bucks County Traveler seems to be getting around. 
From Washington, D.C., we've received a note in verse, 
“Ode to Antiques Browsers." Sometime, when space allows, 
we'd like to print it here. 


Mentioning the display in Mary Jennings Antiques 
window on North Main Street, New Hope, last month, I 
skipped the very thing that drew my attention to it. Most 
of the antiques shops do have interesting display windows 
and many of them set alluring antiques out in front of their 
shops. Mary's window, in her shop just above the bank park- 
ing lot, is fashioned like a big painting with a picture frame 
around it and, inside, with items from her stock, she com- 
poses still lifes that might well be the envy of artists. 


'Two other store fronts arousing interest are Grace Wilson- 
Lavery's Antiques just beyond the point where Ferry Street 
and Bridge Street merge in New Hope and Bob Selby 
Associates at the northwest corner of Route 202 and Church 
School Road in Spring Valley. Don Hedges, architect, de- 
signed the charming storefront addition to Mrs. Wilson- 
Lavery's Gay-Nineties period house. Mr. R. A. Large has 
built it, and it will be complete with a stone wall in front for 
its October 22nd opening when Mrs. Wilson-Lavery returns 
from Haverhill, N. H. The Bob Selby's window they designed 
themselves. They carried it to New York City where they 
used it, stage-set-style, in the big January Antiques Show 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory. After the show they 
brought it back and used it as a window on their porch. 
Their current window display includes a rare, primitive 
plank-end table from early South Jersey or Pennsylvania in 
its original condition, a fine old Pennsylvania chest with its 
original paint and, two early Windsor chairs and a ship model 
in a shadow box frame which they brought back from their 
recent trip to New England. 

Karl Fischer's Antiques Shop—the interesting chicken- 
coop shop near Lahaska where Ann Middleton's sign used to 
hang, is open again for the summer. "There's a dead tree out 
in front and, in lieu of an open sign, Mr. Fischer hangs brass 
tea pots on the branches to show he is there. He carries 
furniture and general antiques which he refers to, in an off- 
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Antique Hunter 


by Constance A. Ward 


hand way, as knick-knacks. The shop is attention arresting 
along the Route 202 avenue of antiques shops. Even when 
it was closed this winter, Ann Middleton tells me, customers 
stopped to peer in the windows. One lady came to the house 
to ask if she couldn’t please get into the shop to buy an old 
baby coach with a lace parasol—an odd request on a sleety 
day, even to an antiques dealer accustomed to oddities. She 
sold the baby coach. Today it’s a prop in the window display 
at the Hitchingpost, Levittown’s unusual sports wear shop 
that uses antiques in its early American decor. 

Warren Beans, Jr., attributes the rush of restoring and 
finishing orders at his Tower View Antiques Shop on Street 
Road, Lahaska, to a little old toy wooden horse he hung up 
for mascot when he opened two years ago. 

One of the very interesting collections I've seen lately is 
Edna's Staffordshire bird whistles. Surrounded by glass in 
her Antique Shop in Buckingham, she's collected the ex- 
quisite birds and masked figurines for herself. Her first one 
was unearthed in a plowed field near Dublin, Bucks County, 
many years ago. 

Travel notes this month include: Maxine Sommers off 
to Loon Lake, New York, to re-open the Barn antiques shop 
at Merrill House; Rosemary White, of the Lion & Crown 
Shop, New Hope, to England for three months to visit son 
Christopher who is attending school there. She's also filling 
orders for Lord Audley's fine painted glassware which only 
the Lion & Crown, Tiffany, New York, and Neiman Marcus 
of Dallas, Texas, carry in this county. 

Dealers here are still puzzled over a statement made by a 
recent visitor from Fort Myers, Florida, when he came to 
the shops here. An antiques dealer himself, he said that he 
did a $64,000 annual business—their question: should they 
move to Florida or had this man been appearing on Hal 
March's TV program? 

And just now, we've turned up a new collector category. 
The shop prefers to remain nameless, but not too long ago, 
a girl came wandering in attired in streamlined slacks and a 
very revealing sweater, chain smoking with a long cigarette 
holder. She looked all around and then asked: ''Tell me, is 
it smart to collect antiques?" The dealer tried to find out if 
she was furnishing a house and wanted advice on whether 
antiques would go well with her plans, or if she meant should 
she get things that simply interested her or things that might 
increase in value. Her answer was brief: “No, I mean is it 
being done?" 


~~ ANTIQUES 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY 


JULY 23-24-25 


— — SHOW — — 
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Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St, New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405. 


The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of town. Antiques & country 
store. Primitives & rarities. Wholesale 
at House of Howe, Ottsville—museum 
pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


QUAKERTOWN 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half- 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-5795) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 
to be found. (Keystone 6-6612) 


NEWTOWN 


Morrell's— Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. Custom-made drapes, 
upholstery & slip-covers. Decorator. 
(Worth 8-2873) 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. 
Antique buttons depicting historical scenes, 
people and places. Small antiques and 
furniture. Worth 8-2-24. 


SPRING VALLEY 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. 
Collectors items, furniture, primitives, 
early china and pottery. Specializing in 
Flint and Blown glass. Buckingham 2567. 


WOODSIDE 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 


Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


nearby neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. s.w. Doylestown—General line earl 
Americana. Decorative accessories. Nort 


Wales 4855. 


Ruth G. Bliss 
AUTHENTIC ORIGINA 
ANTIQUES 


DOYLESTOWN 
Bucks County, Pa. 
485 N. Main St. Puone 4394 


— established 25 years — 
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a new color on a bedroom wall. The 
painting date must be scheduled as 
carefully as a trans-oceanic solo flight. 
The temperature must stay between 
sixty and eighty. You apply the paint 
only where the sun has just been, and 
don’t let it rain during or after! For the 
deck and rim you make the paint non- 
skid by mixing in sand. 


Of course your pool is of little use 
without water—and 10,000 gallons or 
more isn’t exactly a drop in the bucket! 
If you have city water you just attach a 
hose to every outside spigot and let 
them run for a week or so. Of course 
you have to get permission from the 
city fathers to use that much. You 
might drill a well—a costly item these 
days—or use the full supply from the 
one you have. 


Maybe you think water is just water? 
Not on your life! You must adjust it 
with chemicals and a water test set 
($14.50). You use phenol red ($1.50 
for 4 oz.) to determine the pH (degree 
of alkalinity or acidity). If pH is not 
between 7.2 and 7.6 you add one pH- 
plus block per .1 ($2.50 for a 25 Ib. box) 
to 10,000 gallons to raise it to the 
desired level. Then add 70% available 
chlorine ($3.80 per 5 lb. can) measured 
with your special plastic cup (57c) 
until the orthotolidine reagent ($1 for 
4 oz.) indicates you have reached the 
optimum: 0.2-0.6 opm. 


If you are a chemist, or have managed 
somehow not tobe hopelessly confused, 
consider next the algaecide ($5.25 a 
gallon). Don’t be a day late with the 
subsequent additions or you'll have to 
go through a complicated process to get 
rid of overnight formation of unsightly 
cyanophyceae or chlorophyceae. They 
may be green, golden brown, yellowish 
green, or black. They may float on the 
top or cling to the sides or bottom. 
Anywhere at all it’s an unsightly mess. 
As one pool-owning couple says: ‘In 


winter we pay the oil bill; in summer we 
buy chemicals!" 


If you have a filter system you only 
have to clean the pump strainer, take 
care of the regular backwashing, keep a 
sufficient alum floc, and maintain a 
satisfactory filter bed with diatomaceous 
earth ($6 for 50 Ibs.). Without a filter 
system you just dump or pump out the 
water when it gets unsightly. This can 
happen pretty often in hot weather, so 
you need a convenient storm sewer, 
creek, or specially constructed dry well 
to spill it into. As the water goes out, 
the pool must be scrubbed with a 
detergent, brushes, and plenty of elbow 
grease. Imagine the skidding that oc- 
curs on the sloping floor! After it is 
cleaned, just take it from the beginning 
on the filling, chemicaling, and warming 
routine. 


Or you can vacuum the pool. You 
need a special Pool Vacuum Cleaning 
Unit ($98-$234.50 complete). Leave 
the water in the pool, add one to two 
pounds of alum ($3 for 25 Ibs.) for each 
51,000 gallons of water. Brush down 
the sides with a Hydraulic Floor and 
Wall Brush ($17 plus handles), dog 
paddle around to mix it up well, test 
again to make sure the pH hasn't 
dropped below 7.4, adjust it with pH 
blocks as required, and then let the 
pool settle over night. All suspended 
material will or should, coagulate in the 
form of large floccules on the bottom. 
Next morning a vacuum head is run 
over the floor, taking some of the water 
and all of the dirt and alum out through 
first a 25 foot white flexible hose ($32.50) 
to the pump ($85-$160) and then 
through as many 25-foot sections of 
black discharge hose ($24.50 each) as 
you need. A Vacuum Unit can be 
rented ($7.50 an hour) or for a fee, you 
can have someone come in and do it for 
you. 


You can't pack your pool away with 
the lawn furniture in winter. Better 
get a pool cover ($50 and up) unless you 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


pottery 


toys kimono 
NEW HOPE 


baskets 
NEY PLAZA 


Fully Construction — 
Insured Relining — Cleaning 
Fireplaces Corrected 


Joseph L. Browne 


CHIMNEY CONTRACTOR 
"Professional Chimney Sweeps" 


Phones: 
Daytime— Taylor 8-4664 
Evening— Lexington 2-2591 


409 Revere Rd. 
Laffayette Hills, Pa 


flowers for all occasions 


RUDOLPH / FLORIST 


Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa. 
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want to spend the first fair Spring days 
shovelling out the bushels of rotten 
leaves that have accumulated in it. 
Of course you should do something to 
protect it from frost damage, but in 
Spring you will have to patch the 
cracks that do appear. After a thor- 
ough cleaning, chisel out the cracks to 
a neat V. Fill the deep ones with a 
special hydraulic cement pit fill (60 Ib. 
pails at 17c per Ib.) and smooth the 
small ones with a non-spalling patching 
cement (50 Ib. bags at 14c per lb.) The 
paint is probably stained, but you'll 
probably want to change the color 
anyhow. 


Local ordinances may require you to 
put up a fence. Chances are your in- 
surance agent will suggest you take 
out liability insurance ($35). A pool 
can be quite a responsibility. 

Maybe at this point you'll decide to 
put defense-plant type fencing around 
your whole place and let no one but the 
family get near the pool. Otherwise 
you'll discover it has brought you a 
few painful social problems. Unless 
you want to do duty as lifeguard every 
bright day, all day long, for countless 
neighbors' children, make a rule that 
every small visitor must be accompanied 
by one of his own parents. In some 
cases this rule cuts such visits practically 
to zero! 


You'll probably want others to enjoy 
your pool, however, so buy lots of extra 
bath towels. A cabana ($200) will do 
for them to change their clothes out- 
doors, or perhaps a couple of extra bath- 
rooms and showers in the house would be 
more hospitable. It wouldn't hurt to 
buy a few extra bathing suits for lending 
purposes, and they should be in a variety 
of sizes. 


It's not a bad idea to have your elec- 
trician install at least two waterproof 
outdoor outlets ($3.38 plus wiring) so 
you can plug in the portable radio ($55) 
or record player ($119) for music. While 
the electrician's there he'd better rig up 
floodlights for night swimming and 
some fixtures for insect-repellant lights. 
And then there's the problem of re- 
freshments. But that department is 
always a challenge to each hostess and 
we know of no sure-fire formula for 
success. 

Back in that early stage of water on 
the brain, when you were enjoying those 
delicious, luxurious dreams, a swimming 
pool in the back yard seemed close to 
the ideal of “all play and no work!" 
Perhaps by now you may have changed 
your mind, but a swimming pool is still 
a wonderful thing to have if you are 
possessed of the money, the courage, 
industry, dogged determination, and 
above all the temperament to get the 
utmost enjoyment from it. As one pool 
owner to another—the very best of luck 
to you! 
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One hundred Yea 


ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


THE FOURTH 


The Fourth of July passed 
off very quietly in Doyles- 
town, and but for the 

b occasional firing off a 
package of squibs by the juveniles we should 
hardly have taken the day for a great 
national holiday. At Lambertville the 
arrangements came off according to pro- 
gramme—an oration was delivered by 
Senator Weller—a large crowd in attendance, 
and later in the day only about one man 
in every five would have been taken for a 
sober man—so great was the spirit of patri- 
otism that pervaded. 


A correspondent from Northampton township 
says :- "That ‘Old Buck’ (Buchanan) should 
therefore lose ‘Old Bucks’ is deemed highly 
probable by intelligent men with whom I 
have conversed.” 

If we are not mistaken, the author of this 
letter is the same man that took an active 
part in favor of negroes having the right of 
suffrage about twenty years ago, met Gen- 
eral Davis in public discussion several 
times and got so well used up that nothing 
was left of him but the hair and shoe strings. 


DEMOCRATIC MEETING 
“The Union Must and Shall be Preserved.” 


DEMOCRATIC MEETING will be 
held at the residence of General JO- 
SEPH MORRISON in Northampton town- 
ship, Bucks County, SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON the 26th inst. at 4 o'clock. The 
meeting will be addressed by Hon. WM. 
H. WITTE, Hon. CHAS. W. CARRIGAN, 

Hon. ROBERT TYLER and others. 

No humbug about the speakers. 

R. Ramesly, Sec. 


A Fremont Pole—A pole eight feet in length, 
unfolding to the breeze the names of Free- 
mont and Dayton, will be raised in the 
village of Danborough this evening at 
7 o'clock. Old Plumstead is fully aroused. 


An old lady of Bucks County had an 
unaccountable aversion to rye, and never 
ate it in any form. ‘Till of late," she said, 
“they have got to making it into whiskey, 
and 1 find I can, now and then, worry down 


a little.” 
is woman—dirty looking 

tobacco-beggars—were 
strolling along the road between Wrights- 
town and Pennsville. That same night 
several valuable articles of wearing apparel 
were stolen out of William V. Pettit’s 
garden in Pennsville. It is fair to infer 
that a majority of these traveling vagabonds 
first steal what they can for a living and 
beg the rest. 
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Clothing Stolen—A few even- 
ings since, two men and a 


Pocket Book Lost 


was lost on Friday, the 18th of July, 
in the BOROUGH of NEWTOWN, 
a POCKET BOOK containing SEVENTY- 
EIGHT DOLLARS. Two 10’s on the 
Doylestown bank, one ten on the Bank of 
Kensington, and one ten on the Erie Bank. 
The rest of the notes not recollected on 
what banks, amongst the notes one five 
and one three dollar bills. The finder will 
be suitably rewarded by leaving the same 
with the owner, living in Newtown, or at 
Mr. Lewis’ Hotel. 
AMOS W. BUCKMAN. 


FREEMEN, ARISE! 
OLD PLUMSTEAD AWAKE! 

At a meeting of citizens assembled at the 
house of Charles M. Price, on the 12th 
of July, 1856, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of raising 
a Fremont Mass Meeting in Plumstead, 
on motion, Nathan Preston was called to 
the chair, and Daniel Gotwals was chosen 
secretary. 

On motion, Resolved that THURSDAY, 
the 28th of AUGUST be fixed upon for 
holding a General Mass Meeting for Free- 
dom, Fremont and Dayton. 

Nathan Preston, Pres. 


BEES AND HONEY 
Of old it has been said, 
“He is a public benefactor 
who causes two blades of 
=e grass to grow where but 
one grew before." What will be said of 
him who causes many pounds of Honey to 
be produced where but one pound or less 
was produced? Rev. L. L. Lanstroth's 
MOVABLE COMB HIVE will and does 
make from twenty pounds and upwards 
more Honey, yearly, than any Hive ever 
invented or used. 

Hives kept in parlors, bedchambers, &c., 
without a particle of annoyance of any 
kind. 

Price of Right to make and use the Hives 
$5. Hives $5. 

PHINEAS JENKS MAHAN 


A short Honeymoon—Isaac Gunagan ad- 
vertises in the Democrat that his wife 
Elizabeth has left his “bed and board with- 
out any just cause or provocation". It was 
only two or three weeks since that we an- 
nounced that the said Isaac and Elizabeth 
had been united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony. No wonder we have so many 
old bachelors. 


Weather Proverbs 
Evening red and next morning gray, 
Are certain signs of a beautiful day. 
When the glow-worm lights her lamp, 
The air is always damp. 

If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He'll always rise with a watery head. 


Wool Carding 


"THE subscriber will card WOOL into 

Rolls, and GRIND FEED for customers 
at the Fleecydale Mill near Lumberville, 
Bucks County. GROUND FEED and 
PLASTER for sale also. 


Steam Sawmill at Yardleyville—The sawmill 
adjoining the merchant mill of Joseph 
Swartzlander, in Yardleyville, has been 
enlarged and converted into a pretty ex- 
tensive establishment by Messrs. Cadwal- 
lader and DuBois. A steam engine of 
twenty-five horse power has been intro- 
duced for the purpose of propelling circular 
and upright saws, and other machines for 
working wood generally. The mill is at 
present employed in manufacturing bent 
wagon felloes, shafts, poles, sleigh runners, 
&c., which are sold at wholesale in Phila- 
delphia. The wood used is hickory, and a 
mill of this kind makes havoc among 
hickory timber. 


Good Morning Ladies and Gentlemen! 
Gold Detached Lever Watches. ..$25 to 80 


Do. Tepisi s.o 328.0% |. E $20 
Swiss Watches. ........... $3 and upwards 
Clocks from 75 cents and upwards 

Ladies Gold Pencils. .................. $1 


Ladies Gold Finger Rings. .371 cents to $5 
Music Boxes for Sale Chea 
GEORGE E. DONALDSON 
A woman's tongue has been 
found capable on actual 
experiment, to move 1,619 
times a minute—think of 
that and weep! 
Prices of Corn Husk Mattresses 
Double beds. . .$6.00 Bolsters....... $1.00 
Jenny Lindsize. 6.00 Chair Cushions. .75 


Common size... 5.00 ESAE. 1.50 
Filling old ticks... 1:1... $2.— to 3.00 
Pew Cushions, covered with 

WORDS, ip ce esheets ee: 2.50 to 5.00 


Houghville H. B. NIGHTINGALE 


Northampton, July 6, 1856 
Messrs. Prizer and Darlington: Having 
occasion to look over the columns of the 
Democrat of yesterday’s issue, my eye 
glanced upon a letter from this township 
with the following heading :- 

“Black Republican Secret Meeting—The 
Jackson Pole Sawed Down—The Saw 
Found in a Shop at the Black Bear—The 
Dogcatcher Rambunctious and Threatens 
to Cowhide a Democrat—A Man’s Eyes 
Not Gouged Out—The Pole to be Raised 
Again—Revival of the Days of Jackson.” 

Having read and reread this admirable 
piece of composition, I was forced to draw 
a long breath and exclaim—‘‘the mountain 
has indeed labored and brought forth—a 
mouse." 


Yours truly, 
America, 
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Professional Opinions 
About Gazette..... 


“My favorite newspaper besides the 
Manch Journal." 
BARNEY FURAY 


“Taking no back talk out of anybody." 
Cal Craig 
NORTH PENN REPORTER 
“Excellent paper.” 
Basil Walters 
KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
“Awfully well done.” L 
Editors 
WINTER HAVEN (FLA.) CHIEF 
"It's magnificent.” 


Bob McGiffert 
EASTON DAILY EXPRESS 


“As fine a small community paper as is 
published anywhere in the country.” 
JIM HENAGHAN 


"Intemperate." 
IRATE SUBSCRIBER 


Excellent reviews of books by all Bucks 
authors, as well as of plays, music and art 
shows in the Central Delaware Valley: 


TheNewHopeGAZETTE 


N. Main Street New Hope, Pa. 
Phone 2273 or 2885 


e penguin-pelican books £^ 
ecomplete line of 

CACDMAN AND 
COOK RECORDS 


edward callanan's 
phone 9579 


new hope 
Distinctive Casual Wear 


SHORTS 
SKIRTS 
BLOUSES 
SWEATERS 

T SHIRTS 

and accessories 
plus an exceptional 


selection of men’s lies 
and belts 


TONI TONIS 


Mechanic at New St. New Hope, Pa. 


Phone 2640 
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potter’s cont'd 


the Jacob Kintner pottery (1780-1840), 
and of Richard Moore and Jacob Neis- 
ser, or Neizzer, of Carversville. Neisser 
fired many sturdy, well designed 
"Schnitz" (dried apples) platters for 
drying windfall apples. Bucks farmers 
wasted nothing. 

Mugs, plates and bowls of tawny 
red with yellow slip designs or sgraffito 
came from the kiln of Rudolf Drach of 
Bedminster. 

A good part of the produce of Bucks 
kilns consisted of sgraffitto ware. The 
moulded clay piece was allowed to 
“cure” for a time and then coated with 
a thin layer of “slip”. Slip was a 
specially prepared clay mixed with 
water to the consistency of heavy cream. 
It was trickled onto the piece lightly 
from a specially designed "slip cup". 
When the slip had partially dried, the 
artist scratched (sgraffitto) or cut his 
design through the thin layer, exposing 
the darker color of the clay beneath. 
Further color was sometimes added by 
applying oxide of copper (green) oxide 
of manganese (brown to black) and 
occasionally oxide of cobalt for blue. 

At Rock Hill was the renowned 
pottery of the Headmans (1793-1825). 
Andrew Headman is noted for the use 
of the eight pointed star, the four 
petalled blossom and the parroquet in 
his designs on ceramics. Up to 1808, 
Headman signed his work. His sons 
were apprenticed to him. Andrew 
junior received from his father the 
generous stipend of ten shillings a year, 
payable on Christmas day and later 
raised to three dollars. Once young 
Andrew lost his three dollars in the 
hay while feeding the cattle. When he 
reported his loss to his father, the elder 
Headman told his son that the loss 
would teach him to be more careful next 
Christmas. 


Secret rituals and formulas were em- 
ployed when slip was prepared. Each 
potter guarded his trade secrets. As 
firing was long and troublesome, kilns 
were heated only when the potter had 
a full batch of work ready. The whole 
family tended the fire, for sometimes 
three to five days were required for 
baking. Three days to a week cooled 
the ware. Jacob Taney, famous for his 
octagonal plates and bowls, took a 
longer time for firing and cooling. 


In some weathered Bucks County 
barn, buried under ancient wooden 
plows, wagon wheels or discarded tubs, 
people may still occasionally find onion 
jars, unbroken churns and bowls from 
the kilns of Klinker or Haring. So 
when you encounter clay in your Bucks 
field or garden, treat the gummy soil 
with respect and tolerance. This is the 
same clay that was fired to useful beauty 
by the early Bucks County potters. 


THE 
BROOKMORE MOTEL 


Rt. 202, 1 Mi. W. of New Hope Bridge 
Air-cooled Rooms 
Wall to Wall Carpeting 
Tile Baths, Tubs & Showers 
Hot Water Heat 


Sets 200 Fl. Back From Highway. . .Quiel 


Phone: New Hope 2564 
PAUL and MARY BROOKS 
Owners - Managers 


Old Delaware Printery 


Engraved, Embossed, & Printed 
Wedding & Social Stationery 


110 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. 
Telephone STillwell 8-9591 
OP LISI m) m) n) a) o) a) n) o) a) a) AS SAS ASA SIS 
pamela 
mindford 
pine 


furniture 


BADURA 


Colonial & Modern Custom-made 
Frames Landscapes Portraits 


Paintings Restored 


North Main Street 
New Hope, Penna. 


NEW HOPE PHARMACY 
The Rexall Store 


B. SIDON, Pharmacist 


Main and Bridge Sts. 
Phone 2741 


New Hope, Pa. 


Overnight Camp for 
Boys 9 to 15 yrs. 

10 Boys at a Time 
Two Weeks Session 


“LAZY D" RANCH 


GARDENVILLE, PA. 


Horsemanship, Riding, Roping, 
Camping, Swimming & Ranch Life 


Home Style Cooking 
Western Bunk House 


Experienced Counselors 
Call Sugan 2412 
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dog house cont'd 


Walley event. Lina stopped long enough 
to tell me that Alicia had finished at 
fourteen months, took time out for 
maternal duties, and is now resuming 
her show career. Another spectacular 
win made at this event was by the puppy, 
Brandy of Logandane, owned by Her- 
bert and Marie Logan, of Levittown, 
who went up to Reserve Winner. 


The Keystone Collie Club Specialty 
Show had an entry of ninety-one, and 
we saw many of our local fanciers. 
Among them were Harry Willis, Caleb 
Bready, Mary O'Connor, Helen 
Shields, Theodore and Cynthia Cor- 
dell, Frank Simon, Virginia Armen- 
trout, Chubb Costello, James and 
Dorothy Murray, the LeRoy Her- 
stines, Isabel Chamberlin, Virginia 
Hampton, Mrs. C. Webster Mather, 
Mrs. George Wilson and Marjorie 
Patzer. All had entries, and many 
placed in the ribbons. The collie is, 
without a question, a regal member of 
dogdom. To see such an entry together 
would thrill even the most untrained 
eye. 

A nice win went to Starcrest Prince's 
Prelude, with a blue in her class, after 
a reserve win the day before at Hunting- 
don Valley. She is sired by Ch. The 
Cavalier Prince. Watch this young 
lady. Another collie winner is Ella 
Herstine’s Holiday's Little Sister, who 
took the Novice Class, with her full 
brother Top Skipper getting the Blue in 
American Bred Class. 


Breeder Tess Hensler has another 
champion well on the way, with the 
Delco win of Svea V. Artahl bringing 
her points up to twelve. There is a 
new Champion at Elvalin Kennels, 
Calico of Elvalin, who made a race for 
the title with a visit of the stork in the 
offing. Elva Heckler reports Ch. 
Windy Hill’s Doreen B., Banshire 
Kennels’ beautiful Gordon, was Best of 
Breed at Morris and Essex, handled by 
Charles Kieffer, with Charles Fleisch- 
man’s Star of Blue Bell Farm’s Best 
Bet going Best of Opposite Sex to her. 
Best Bet completed his quest for the 
title at Delaware County, starting at 
the GSCA Specialty, and finished with 
a second in the Sporting Group, handled 
by John Poisker. This breed is gaining 
popularity with amazing speed, making 
a gain of 30 percent in 1955, while 
English and Irish Setters showed a drop. 


At Morris and Essex, Salismore Sil- 
versand, Dandie Dinmont entry of 
Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, Newtown, 
finished his title at his fourth show. 
Starting at Westminster, he is now an 
American and English Champion. The 
big show was a field day for Jimmy 
Butler who piloted four dogs and had 
four good wins! In an Irish setter 
entry of 58 dogs it was a fine achieve- 
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ment for Dr. and Mrs. Robert Way to 
net the Reserve win with Baron O'Dan- 
abar of Windsor. 

The Bert Rearicks' black cocker 
Berilida Cyclone, homebred, was Re- 
serve winner at both Bucks and Hunt- 
ingdon Valley. 

Mary Young, who is now associated 
with Theresa Sweet at Sweetbriar 
Kennels, reports two major wins with 
their Yorkshire terrier, Marjory Lane 
Andrea, at Willimantic and Springfield. 

The John Egan O"Reillys, Will 
O'Way Kennels, Danboro, have some 
promising puppies out of their Dream 
Litter. At the Brandywine English 
Setter Match, Will O'Ways Dream Girl 
scored as Best Puppy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Holmes, Spring House, had 
runner-up winner in Adult competition, 
with Rock Falls Virginia Dare. Hear 
that Adelaide Arnsten, Spring House, 
took Best in Match honors at the 
Southern N. J. Cocker Spaniel Club 
event, with her black, Minnopa’s 
Spring Song. 

Saving the best till last has been my 
habit since childhood. To top all hon- 
ors gained in the County within the 
last few weeks there was Mrs. Sydney 
K. Allman's Best In Show win with her 
fabulous Dalmatian, Ch. Roadcoach 
Roadster. Congratulations! 


CALENDAR OF 


CANINE EVENTS 


July Ist, Sunday. 

Del-otse-Nango K. C.—All breed shows. 
Oneonta, N. Y. (Unbenched) Foley, Supt. 
July 7th, Saturday. 

Farmington Valley K. C.—Farmington, 
Conn. (Benched) Foley, Supt. 

July 8th, Sunday. 

Mattatuck K. C.—Municipal Stadium, 
Watertown, Conn.  (Benched) Foley, 
Supt. 

Penn-Ridge Sanctioned Match—B.— 
All Breed & Obedience at Armory Grounds, 
Perkasie, Pa. 

Mrs. Alex Griffin, Sect. Box 143, New 
Hope, Pa. 

July 14th, Saturday. 

Back Mountain K. C.—Temple Horse 
Show Grounds, Dallas, Pa. (Unbenched) 
Foley, Supt. 

July 15th, Sunday. 

Bald Eagle K. C.—Susquehanna Riding 
Club Grounds, Williamsport, Pa. 
(Benched) Foley, Supt. 

July 28th, Saturday. 

Lackawanna K. C.—Chequers Inn, Mt. 
Pocono, Pa. (Benched) Foley, Supt. 
July 29th, Sunday. 

Lake Mohawk K. C.—Memory Park, 
Newton, N. J. (Unbenched) Foley, Supt. 
Niagara Falls K. C.—Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. (Benched) Foley, Supt. 

August |2th, Sunday. 

Adirondack K. C.—Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. (Unbenched) Foley, 
Supt. 

August 26th, Sunday. 

Perkiomen Valley K. C.—Whispering 
Pines Inn, Montgomeryville, Pa. (Un- 
benched) Foley, Supt. 


Entries Close 2 weeks in advance of Show 
Date. 


finish is the 
that keeps silk, 
rayon and cotton dresses 
crisp and full bodied! ’ 

valet 


STRAND rice 


65 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 3556 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PAINT YOUR HOME 
For good solid covering 


Distinctive flat finish 
Beautiful colors & white 


Just ask for MOORES Pentaflex 


Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


ATIANTIC 20 YEARS 


OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 
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Famous Bucks County artist Harry 
Haenigsen presents drawing of 

his popular “Penny” to little Susie 
Kline, a guest at the launching of 
the Famous Artists Cartoon Course 
at the Waldorf-A storia, 

New Vork City. 


> 


Novelty in commencements: St. Luke's 
church in Croyden graduates its 
kindergartners. (Front row) Linda 
Bartz, Marion Brobst, Gerald Waters, 
Carol Adams, Betty Jean Setp. 

(Back row) Wm. Benjamin, 

Mary McInerny, Martin Kain, Shirley 
Gugger and Thomas Müller. 


Dr. W. Wilson McNeary, Lumberville, 
received special citation from the 
Hospital Pharmacists Association, which 
he founded 20 years ago. The asso- 
ciation has become a national insti- 
tution. Shown with "Doc", one of 
portraits he paints as a hobby. 


“V Wives” of Levittown get driving 
instruction and practice at 

Vic Rice's Driving Range. Left 

to right are Mrs. Rusty Bralley, 
Mrs. Mary Dwyer and 

Mrs. Thelma Rosenthal. 
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Glen Gustafson (left) with boxer 
“Skipper” and Mrs. M. D. Hartley (right; 
with poddle Spooky" go to schoo. 
at Obedience Class given by 
Miss Gloria Gram (center, 
of Levittown. 


When the state legislature decided that 
"nothing in this section shall pro- 
hibit the use of long bows and arrows 
for taking and killing carp", Archer 
Brud Hutchinson of Newtown got him 
a fishing license, waded into the 
Delaware near Washington Crossing 
and—got one! 


‘ounty newspapers failed to notice 

ig doings on the Delaware 1.3 miles 
outh of Washington Crossing, where 
[issouri Valley Dredging Company is 
eplacing Sun Oil's eight-inch pipe- 
ine with a modern 14-inch high 
ressure line. Here Supt. Joe Henry 
tarts to drill for blasting. 


4 


New portrait in stone of famous 
Philadelphia Athletics’ manager 

Connie Mack by Bucks County sculptor 
Harry Rosin. Looking at statue, 

l to r.) Rosin, Arthur C. Kaufmann, 
ind David Gwinn, members of Connie 
Mack Memorial Committee. 


people seen around the county 


Open House was feature of Annual 
Military Review held at Willow Grove 
Naval Air Base which celebrated 10th 

year of training program here. 
Bucks County visitors thronged the 
base, inspecting new bombers and 
other equipment. 


> 


Marching off to conquer new worlds! 
Class of 1956 graduating from 
Central Bucks High School in 
Doylestown, completes its gradu- 
ation ceremony. 
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First Superior Service Award ever 
given by the USDA to a county agri- 
cultural agent in Pennsylvania went 
to Bucks County Agent William 

F. Greenawalt, who has served farmers 
here for thirty-one years. 


< 


Congregation of Yardley's Bethel 
African Methodist Church celebrates 
its 100th anniversary. Greeting pa- 
rishioners after service is 

Rev. George Baker, substituting for 
Rev. George J. Wolfe. Early pastors 
used to walk from Trenton to 

preach here. 


Fine Leather y 
&. see a 

Sandleo PF 
COLORS: 
Black-White-Saddle 
SIZES: 
Small-Medium-Large / 
6.95 | 


Write THE LEATHER 
or Phone WORKSHOP INC. 


Bridge Street also Mechanic Street 
NEW HOPE, PA. Phone 2479 


New Hope Motel 


New Hope, Pa. Telephone 2800 


Recommended by 
AAA Duncan Hines 


SITUATED IN A WOODS 
ON ROUTE 202, ONE MILE 
WEST OF THE DELAWARE RIVER 


Pieasant and comfortable air-conditioned 
accommodations for your visit to our 
beautiful and interesting New Hope area. 


Mrs. Hilda Mac Donald 
You'ne an old 
smoothie in eee 
e HAWAIIAN BATHING SUITS, 


GRASS SKIRTS & LEIS 


e CALIFORNIA SUEDE SANDALS, 
LUSCIOUS COLORS IN SML 


€ MIX 'N MATCH COTTON 
SEPARATES 


eDRESSES, CASUAL & COCKTAIL 


eFUELLER HANDMADE LEATHER 
BELTS, BAGS & SANDALS 


From the 
Corner Copia 


ARA UE 


Open every § 
night 
till 9:30 


Saturdays 
till 11:30 


Main & Mechanic Sts. 
New Hope Phone 2500 
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yesterdays cont'd 


In 1784 Benjamin Parry arrived at 
Coryell’s Ferry and purchased Great 
Spring Creek. Parry really put the 
town on the map, earned the name 
"Father of New Hope". The year he 
arrived he built his home, the old stone 
mansion at the corner of Main and 
Ferry Streets. Captain Oliver Parry 
and his sister Adelaide live there today, 
the fifth generation in the house. 

Although this is not the oldest house 
in New Hope it is the least changed. 
The mortar is the original, the shutters 
have a keyhole on one side to close and 
lock them, oak pegs used instead of nails 
can be seen in the window sills. 

On a windy night in May, 1790, the 
grist mill burned. Fire equipment then 
consisted of a cart loaded with ladders, 
brooms, ropes, axes and leathern buck- 
ets. Parry rebuilt the mill and renamed 
it the New Hope Mill. The town’s 
people, in turn, honored Parry by chang- 
ing its name from Coryell's Ferry to 
New Hope. 

For a hundred years the Parry family 
held an unusual quitrent on the Jersey 
side of the river, by which thirty-two 
shad were delivered to them each year. 
Three generations of the family collected 
every year and they all declared those 
free shad were far tastier than the ones 
they had to buy. 

In Parry's day the town hummed with 
activity. Ichabod Wilkinson and his 
son had an iron foundry. William 
Maris, who with Mr. Parry and the 
Hon. Samuel Ingham got the first 
bridge built in 1812, also erected the 
Delaware House, now the Solebury 
National Bank. In those happy days 
when the river teemed with shad, 
people used to come from far and near 
to board there. 


Maris built the large stone house 
across from New Hope High School, 
modeling it after a wing of the Royal 
Palace in Portugal. At that time New 
Hope bustled with a variety of indus- 
tries: a fulling mill, a rolling mill, saw 
mill, grist mill, a foundry, a forge, a 
linseed oil mill and woolen, flax and 
cotton mills. Maris also built the 
Huffnagle mansion on Great Spring 
Creek where Sugan Road crosses Stony 
Hill Road. Maris’ business expanded 
too fast and he went bankrupt. 

Dr. Charles Huffnagle was first U. S. 
Consul to India in the 1840's. As 
photography had not been invented he 
took an artist with him to make sketches 
and paintings of the country. 

During Huffnagle's lifetime the house 
built by Maris was the wonder of the 
countryside. Water was piped from a 
reservoir on the hill to a large lead 
tank in the attic to provide running 
water in bathrooms and kitchen. Each 
bedroom had a wash bowl, and all the 


You can be sure of quality 
if they're MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


full line 
national advertised 


summer furniture 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 


NURSERYMAN 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4849 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azaleas 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


Custom-Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 2697 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


EY 
LASS uL \ 

239521 x. 

u^ 34 7 M» "A 
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faucets were silver plated. Carriage- 
loads of beautiful women and hand- 
scmely dressed men came from Phila- 
delphia to attend Huffnagle’s receptions. 

The digging of the Canal in 1831 
boomed business in New Hope. In its 
heyday as many as 3,000 barges a 
year passed along this waterway. 

The shad fishery on the river above 
the bridge was owned and worked by 
the Scarboroughs for generations. The 
last to operate the fishery was the late 
Skip Scarborough, a famous old river- 
man. Getting a fresh shad for one’s 
dinner was a delightful experience 
twenty-five years ago. 

The small stone building on Ferry 
Street beside the Co-op, is the town 
library, once a salt house and an office 
for the mills. The library sign was made 
by the late Morgan Colt, one of the 
group of artists that brought New Hope 
its first fame as an art colony. 

The New Hope Group of Painters, 
as they were called, were a hard-working 
lot who put New Hope on the map 
artistically, as Benjamin Parry had 
done industrially. Edward W. Redfield, 
who lives at Centre Bridge, discovered 
the valley in 1896, and like most people 
who succumb to its beauty has lived here 
ever since. The late William Lathrop 
had the same experience, realizing he 
had found an artist’s haven. He 
bought the house across from Phillips 
Mill that had been the miller’s home 
for 140 years. Daniel Garber visited 
Mr. Lathrop nearly fifty years ago and 
has been here ever since, buying a 
picturesque place on the Cutalossa 
near Lumberville. 

Art in the New Hope area reached 
its peak about 1920, but interest was 
revived and has been maintained by the 
exhibits held each fall in Phillips Mill. 
The ‘Mill Association" bought the 
building, converted it into a community 
house, and presented its first exhibit 
in October, 1929. 

"Modern" artists, who had begun 
to move into studios on Mechanic 
Street, were not invited to enter pictures 
in this first Mill show, so they hung a 
show of their own in the Town Hall 
which they termed ''the jail." 

Lloyd Ney was the first abstract 
painter to give the street its "Left 
Bank” reputation. His studio against 
the Canal bank has since become the 
Towpath House. At one time or an- 
other he has owned half the houses on 
Mechanic Street. 

He built the picturesque walls which 
enclose the tall brick building near the 
camel-back bridge, but the actual work 
was done by Jake Hull, who insisted on 
having at least an hour a day to stop 
and talk with passers-by. The yarns he 
told were so romantic that Bill thought 
he had discovered another Trader Horn. 


Continued on page 50 
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July 2 — MARY SINCLAIRXJEROME COWAN 
HOWARD da SILVA XJOHN LEHNE 
in “TEA AND SYMPATHY" 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAYHOUSE 
W^ NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 2041 


MICHAEL ELLIS frecents 


July 16 — 
to 91 


LEE BOWMAN 
in "A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY" 


peg z JEROME COWAN in "THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE" 
to 

July 30 — HERMIONE GINGOLD in "STICKS AND STONES" 
two weeks 

to Aug. 11 


aud 10 more Shows through October 27th 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


Special Diets & 24-Hour Nursing Care 
Trained Nurses 
For Chronic, Elderly & Convalescents 


State Inspection 


Licensed Invited 


Dorothea N. Berks R.N. 
Olive B. Zohlman R.N. 


Church Services Every Sunday 
Private & Semi-private Rooms 


108 S. Main St. Richlandtown, Pa. 


Telephone: 
Keystone 6-5455 


HOLBERT'S GARAGE 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Volkswagen 


Authorized Sales & Service 


Selected 
USED SPORT CARS 


Route 611 


Doy. 9544 


Visit the Most Unique Shop in New Jersey 
browse thru five rooms 


of lovely fashions 


Famous labels amazing 
assortments misses & 
junior sizes. Clothes 
for the young & the 
young in heart. 


Village Misses and Deb Shop 


14$ main $t., Flemington, N. 3. 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 
1:30 to 5:30 
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CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Matauenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 


Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


Your REXALL Store 


A. F. POMENDALE Ph.G. 


MAIN & COURT STS., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4922 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 

Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4559 


the basket 
clock 


The use of imported 
raffia makes this elec- 
tric clock a perfect 
decorative accessory for 
the casual modern in- 
terior. Oval in shape. 
it has white or black 
button markers. 


Retail price $19.50 
plus Fed. d State tazes. 


For mailing please add 75c 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 
307 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 
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OLD 
TRAVELER 


Zi 3 


by Henry Freking 


OW THAT so many pessimists 

are predicting inflation for our 
United States, may I suggest: ‘Don’t 
let it worry you”! 

Read what happened in 1780. In a 
journal kept by one David Shultze of 
Upper Bucks County, he writes on June 
3, 1780. 

“Evacuated the chest.” 


The assessor was to appear in a few 
days! In 1779 Congress had passed a 
taxation bill authorizing the township 
assessor and two freeholders to enter 
the home of each inhabitant and inform 
themselves of all property for taxation 
purposes. Secretion of valuables was to 
be punished with a fourfold tax. On 
Jan. 8 Shultze signed a petition, pre- 
sumably dealing with this tax bill, 
which was very unpopular. On Jan. 17 
he paid George Schneider $16,000 for 
cleaning his clock and in March he 
enters these current prices: 


To stamp 1 bushel flaxseed $20.00 
Package of ink powder 8.00 
A book of paper 8.00 
One gill rum 5.00 
Brandy: per gallon 25 £ 
Salt: per peck 13 £ 
Rye: per bushel 20 £ 
A scythe 110.00 
A window pane 12.00 
1,000 cedar shingles 1,000.00 
A whetstone 120.00 


One gallon of rum 200.00 


On June 8 Mr. Schultze writes in his 
journal: ‘‘Prices of Bank Notes, that 
is for 1000 Continental dollars, so much 
hard money will be paid. The table of 
the decrease of money :” 


1777 Sept. 1 $1000.00 
Nov. 1 828.10 
1778 Jan. 1 658.80 
May 434.50 
July 330.30 
Sept. 250.10 
Dec. 157.70 
1779 March 1 100.00 
April 1 90.60 
May 82.30 
August 61.30 
November 43.50 
1780 Jan. 34.00 
Feb. 30.00 
March 26.80 
March 18 25.00 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 


GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
AND CANDLE ACCESSORIES 


Old Fashioned Calicos 
with a no-tron finish 
"Madras^/ 


handwoven in India 


THE FABRIC SHOP 


“just across the bridge 
in Lambertville, N. J.” 
Phone Lambertville 2-0767 


Tusurauce 


policies usually read pretty much alike. 
Their difference comes with the agent. 
You depend upon him for advice when 
you buy and when you have a claim. 
Why not buy from the agency that 
makes insurance its full time business? 
Our time is devoted 100% to YOUR 
insurance needs and their servicing. 


For dependable insurance — 
all the time — see 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


weddings 
cut flowers 


garden plants 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 
Phone 4169 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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Bows and Anrows 


such as the Indians 
never saw! 


Gieldcrest 
Mikes Shop 


For the finest in hunting 

and field equipment. 

Dealer for the Firedrake Champion 
and Bear Glass-Powered Bows 


U.S. Route 202 
1 mile West of New Hope 
New Hope 2312 


DEL-VUE 
CLEANERS 


PHONE 2-0179 
9 CHURCH STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


WHOPPING SALE 
CONTINUED 


1/3 off on new 
Summer Ready-mades 
1/3 to 1/2 off on 


Tapley Originals 


THE TAPLEYS 


On Route 202 


one mile west of New Hope 
Phone 2820 


CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
CHILDREN'S 


e Appliances 


$ Musica! 
Instruments 


RECORDS 


PEARLMAN’S 


S. MAIN ST. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4654 
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Remember Mr. Schultze was using 
Continental money. Today our money 
is more stable, but perhaps, not much 
more. As one wit wrote recently “A 
dollar is a quarter is a dime.” 


Reviewing the drop in the Contin- 
ental dollar, you can understand why 
Mr. Schultze paid George Schneider 
$16,000 for cleaning his clock! 


The Star Spangled Banner, a weekly 
newspaper published in Quakertown, 
lived for twelve months, probably a little 
longer. It was an interesting sheet, 
and why it should have passed out I do 
not know. Probably the editor could 
not control his personal habits. 


A preposterous story is told in one of 
the issues of the Banner of a family 
living in Bucks County just across the 
Delaware River from Frenchtown, N.J. 


“They are chronic laughers, and when 
the fit is on them, can no more restrain 
their cachinnation than a well-regulated 
clock can keep from ticking. This 
unfortunate and grotesque malady at- 
tacked the father first about ten years 
ago, and since then all the other mem- 
bers of the family have successively seen 
the joke and begun to laugh. These 
spells occur twice a day, and leave the 
family a little exhausted, possibly, but 
in no other respect the worse for wear. 
The neighbors have become accustomed 
to the thing, and think nothing of 
seeing their old friends going about 
their daily avocations in a roar of 
laughter. 


“Charles, the eldest son, who had 
held out against the infection for years, 
and entertained reasonable hopes that he 
alone should escape, had the mortifica- 
tion to undergo his first attack while he 
was in the very act of proposing for the 
hand of a Harrisburg girl. He had suc- 
ceeded in conveying to the young lady 
an idea of the state of his heart, but had 
not arrived at that point where even 
smiles were in order, when he burst into 
immoderate laughing, which so fright- 
ened the object of his devotion that she 
fled from the room. She subsequently 
listened to an explanation, however, 
and is now a member of the family 
circle. Several grandchildren are now 
in existence, all of whom with a single 
exception, inherit the malady.” 
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$300 No. Spruce St. Doylestown, Pa € 
e Phone: 4694 ^ 


Special Things Come In 


Small Packages! 
Shell Jewelry 
Linen and Straw Clutch Bags 
Handbag Fittings 


mechanic st., 
new hope, pa. 


GARDY'S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


TO ORDER eLAMP SHADES 
eTRAYS eLAMPS 


HAND DECORATIONS 


Any Color or Design 
Unusual Accessories and Gifts 
For Country Living 


MAXEY'S PROVINCIALS 


Route 611, Between 
Plumsteadville & Pipersville 
Tel. Plumsteadville 2701 


7: pe v 


Watson’s Insurance Clgency 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 
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The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Following the Evacuation of Philadelphia 
in June, the State was faced with Indian 
Wars throughout the Frontier settlements, 
dc. The following draft of a circular letter 
(in part) was read in Council and agreed 
to. viz. 


In Council, Philadelphia, 
July 14, 1778 


The attack which has been 
ale od by the indians and 
others on the Frontiers of 

PSA] this State having been laid 
before the Congress, and a consultation 
held between the Board of war and 
Council, they have agreed upon the 
following arrangement for defence, to 
wit: 


A Detatchment of Col. Hartley’s 
regiment to march from New jersey to 
Easton, there to join Col. Kowatz, 
who has under his command a_ small 
number of horse. The remainder of 
Col. Hartley’s regt., now in Philadelphia, 
to march immediately to Sunbury, and 
to join the two companies lately raised 
at Wyoming.— 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


New Hope 2828 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 s. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


HOME OF 
THE MONTH ———» 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


$ 
PankeM ethenill 


REALTOR 


OURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams. 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE PA 


The TRAVELER'S Home-of-the Month 


is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 


in Bucks 


County, or in nearby New Jersey through. . 


NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 909, one mile west of New Hope. 
New Hope 3700. Evenings New Hope 2990. 


Ted Stark 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


94 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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WYNNE 


JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


family service cont'd 


office; and for Lower Bucks, she super- 
vises the case work of Miss Mary K. 
Haggerty, whose office is in William 
Penn Center, Fallsington. 

To be effective an agency like FSA 
must be tied closely to the community 
and the community’s own knowledge of 
its needs. This, Mrs. Durand feels, 
means an active and intelligent board 
of directors. The Bucks Countians who 
guide the policy of FSA are: Mr. George 
K. Bennett, president; Herbert M. 
Dickman, vice president; Mrs. Robert 
B. Wallace, secretary; Wallace E. 
Frank, treasurer; Mrs. George Bedinger, 
Mrs. Eugene C. Beyer, John C. Burriss, 
Joseph W. Finan, Mrs. Kermit Fischer, 
Wallace E. Frank, John P. Fullam, 
Mrs. William Greenawalt, Mrs. Earl C. 
Hammond, Mrs. Paul Kosiak, Mrs. E. 
G. McGruder, Miss Harriet Mims, Mrs. 
Aron Moskovits, Mrs. Julian Perry, Dr. 
Charles R. Swift, Mrs. C. H. Traeger, 
Jr., Mrs. P. Alston Waring and Philip 
Whitehead. 


Family problems occur wherever there 
are families, but they differ as com- 
munities differ. Mrs. Durand has had 
an unusually interesting experience be- 
cause she had the opportunity to bring 
this type of service to a community 
where it did not exist. She has found 
such troubles are no respecters of 
economic class; they afflict the rich, 
the poor, and everyone in between! 
Nor do they trouble only the uneducated 
—Mrs. Durand has helped a good many 
people with little schooling, but she has 
also helped a lot of highly trained pro- 
fessional people. 

The pattern of family problems differs 
somewhat in Lower Bucks and Upper 
Bucks, Mrs. Durand finds. In Lower 
Bucks many people have problems 
arising from the difficult adjustment to 
a new way of life, whereas in Upper 
Bucks many find inherited prejudices 
and customs in conflict with present-day 
needs. In all sections the number of 
cases per capita is about the same. 


In spite of those who insisted such 
service was not needed, she found few 
troubled people who hesitated to ask 
for help once they knew it was to be 
found here. She did find that many 
Bucks County people dread being 
thought of as "charity" cases, but the 
rule which allows them to pay a small 
fee takes care of that. 


In a very short space of time FSA 
has proved it has a place in the pattern 
of Bucks County life. But one achieve- 
ment makes Mrs. Durand proudest of 
all. Bucks County's FSA is the young- 
est ever to be admitted to full member- 
ship in the Family Service Association 
of America, an organization which sets 
the highest professional standards for 
social work of this kind. 
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Bucks County TRAVELER'S 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured, consult your local real-estate agent. 


OME OF THE MONTH 


XACTLY two hundred years ago Abraham Reeser 

built the original part of this beautiful stone house on 
land which William Penn’s family, in 1743, had deeded to 
Joseph Unthank. A wing was added by Abraham Reeser, 
Jr., in 1794. As the oldest residence in Upper Bucks the 
house fascinated Rudolf P. Hommel, close associate of the 
late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer. Hommel bought the 
Reeser house in 1920 but had no opportunity to restore it until 
1930, when his ten year job of anthropolocial research in 
China was finished. 

The house stands on Cook’s Creek about half way between 
Richlandtown and Pleasant Valley. The property fronts 
on Route 212 in Springfield Townshop. As a true landmark 
of early Bucks County history this home belongs in an area 


July, 1956 


which is still remote from modern industries and develop 
ments, looking much as it did a hundred years ago. 

The living room has an authentic stone fireplace and the 
kitchen is dominated by the great walk-in hearth where 
Colonial families cooked and warmed themselves. The 
second floor has four ample bedrooms and a bath. There is a 
fifth finished bedroom on the third floor. The building has 
modern hot water heating and is supplied by an artesian well. 

There is an inviting flagstone terrage and recent owners 
have replaced the original carriage shed with a single garage. 

Of the original Penn grant of 133 acres the house is given 
reasonable protection by three acres of which about half is 
woodland—a perfect setting for those who like to feel in their 
home a physical link with the historic past. 
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fine imported and 
domestic furnishings for 
ladies and gentlemen 


unusual styles 
attractively priced 


The Clothes Horse 


of New Hope, Inc. 


NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Imported Domestic 
Hand Made 
Fabrics Ceramics 
Crystal Metal 
Accessories 
Designer-Craftsmen 


Only at Sonyas 


will you find 


Handwoven Guatemalanskirt 
lengths. Each design individ- 
ual and different, to enable 
you to be individual and 


different. 

skirt length — $8.95 - $10.95 
to make to order $2.50 
children's length $5.95 


SONYA LEACH 


No. Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
Telephone 2280 
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yesterdays cont'd 


Bill hired a stenographer to sit behind 
a screen and take down Jake's stories, 
but they were never published. 


Jake had a grocery store in the same 
building where Joseph Pickett had had 
one. Pickett spent most of his time 
painting pictures that most New Hopers 
snickered at, but now original Picketts 
bring fabulous prices. One of the best 
known is his view of Manchester Valley. 
Reproductions may be bought at some 
of the local shops. 


Appropriately enough Pickett’s old 
store became the home of the artists 
who banded together into a group 
called the Independents. They put on 
a "Free-for-all'" Exhibition in 1933 in 
which anyone who would pay a dollar 
for a designated amount of wall space 
could show his work. Terry Keenan, 
the nine-year-old son of the late Peter 
Keenan, was youngest exhibitor, Ex- 
hibitors included a doctor, minister, 
weavers, illustrators, designers, sculp- 
tors, a farmer and an army officer. 


After the Independents, a group of 
artists organized the New Hope Art 
Associates and opened a year-round 
gallery in 1939 in a building on the 
grounds of the Bucks County Playhouse. 
One of their pleasing customs was the 
Christmas auction, when art work sold 
at very low prices. Constance Ward 
later reopened the building as an art 
gallery in November, 1952. 


New Hope's oldest house is on Me- 
chanic Street, the long stone house, one 
of three that have not yet been con- 
verted into a shop. Bill Ney owned it 
when the street was full of studios and 
the intelligentsia was just discovering 
its charms. When Allison de la Rue 
lived in this house he used to loan it to 
Bruce Lockwood, author of five un- 
published novels. 


Lockwood's friends would assemble 
there to hear him read his latest book. 
He would lock the door so that none of 
his audience could escape even if the 
reading took all night, or even longer. 


People still remember New Hope's 
exciting fire the night de la Rue's privy 
burned. Itlit up the whole sky. Hun- 
dreds of people crowded Mechanic 
Street as two fire companies from 
Lambertville screamed across the bridge 


to give aid to the Eagle Fire Company. 
In no time the little building collapsed. 
Only a small scrap of the door with its 
crescent moon cut in it fell free of the 
flames and was saved for posterity. 


In 1939 New Hope reached its third 
era of fame, when the Bucks County 
Playhouse was opened. A group of 
New Hope residents, concerned over 
the fate of the ancient grist mill when 
the late Lew Brown closed its dusty 
doors forever in 1938, bought it and 
made it into one of the most successful 
summer theaters in the country. 


St. John Terrell, who leased the 
Playhouse for the first season, set the 
town agog with the news that Edward 
Everett Horton would be presented in 
"Springtime for Henry." People who 
had seen Horton in the movies in Lam- 
bertville refused to believe he would 
arrive in New Hope in the flesh, but 
arrive he did. When told he had to 
rehearse with the cast in Worthington's 
Hall because the stage was still un- 
finished, he was sure the theater would 
never be ready for the opening. On 
July first the audience gathered outside 
the Playhouse and slapped mosquitoes 
until the doors finally opened, long 
after curtain time. 


Onlookers lined up on the cement 
bridge over Ingham Creek to gape at 
the city folks in their evening gowns 
and slacks.  Flash-bulbs flared con- 
tinually like busy fireflies as city news 
photographers snapped the celebrities. 


As soon as the seats were screwed 
down, the audience was admitted, but 
the stage was still unfinished. The audi- 
ence sat for another interminable time 
while carpenters finished nailing down 
the floor of the stage and frantic stage 
hands pushed furniture into place. 
Meanwhile the audience sat and stared 
at Charles Child’s painting of New Hope 
on the curtain. Probably no painting 
has been more thoroughly studied. 


About the time the play should have 
been drawing to a close, the curtain 
slowly rose and New Hope saw its first 
real live actors on its first real stage. 

Since that eventful night, the apogee 
of New Hope's glory, the natives have 
learned to pay no more attention to the 
stream of summer celebrities than they 
used to pay to the artists. In fact, it is 
doubtful if they would even look up 
today if Marilyn Monroe walked by. 


CLAYTON P. FELL 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes 


Estimates Given 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Alterations 


Financing Arranged 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger and Lee Garb 


NTERNATIONALLY famous voice 

coach Marguerite Haymes has 
leased the Toll House at Sugan and 
Old York Roads and set up a voice 
studio for the summer. One of Mar- 
guerite’s sons, Bob Haymes, is a CBS 
disc jockey, the other, well known 
singer Dick Haymes. In case you're 
wondering what ever happened to 
Henry Aldrich’s Ezra Stone: he's 
down home in Newtown preparing to 
direct a new TV series, Joe & Mabel. 
Free Lance Cartoonist Jerry Calla- 
han’s poster sketch of County-seat 
pianist Ed Staley proves this happy 
piano cat looks an awful lot like a latter 
day Paul Whiteman. 


Family Circle: Playhouse box-office 
man, Leonard Mulhern is the son of 
Music Circus box-office man Harry 
Mulhern. Bandman and stand-man 
Buddy Williams moves to Buckingham 
this month. From glad rags to riches: 
Jenkintown Steel industrialist Bill Plone 
was the first "scholarship" apprentice 
at the Bucks Playhouse when St. John 
Terrell first opened the straw-hat in 
New Hope. 


The Baldwin apple was named for the 
New England ancestors of artist John 
Folinsbee's wife, the former Ruth 
Baldwin. . . .Stetson Hats will lease an 
evacuated hosiery mill in Dublin for 
the manufacture of men's ties. 


'There's one Countian we know who 
’ "d aes 
won't drink the odorless, “it leaves you 
breathless’, Vodka. When he comes 
rollin’ in at 3 a.m. smelling fresh as a 
daisy his wife really wants to know 
where he’s been! 


Ivyland critic Bob Sensenderfer 
first talked with Billie Burke on a 
radio interview last month, though he’s 
reviewed all of her Philadelphia ap- 
pearances in the last 46 years. 


To preserve candles for out-door 
dining during the hot summer months 
keep them in the refrigerator until 
ready to use. (Oh, I don't know. . .you 
just start doing a column and people 
tell you things like this.) 


Entertainment for the Tinicum Art 
Festival, July 14th, is directed and 
costumed by the Jerome Cargill 
Agency free of charge. Jerry Cargill 
in Upper Black Eddy produces a great 
many of the Junior League shows coast- 
to-coast and his largest-of-its-kind cos- 
tume warehouse is over on the right 
bank of Frenchtown, N. J. 


When the flood waters of Hurricane 
Diane threatened their Smithtown home, 
George Baker and his sisters stayed at 
the Pipersville Inn. Almost 10 months 
to the day later, the Bakers found in 
the Inn’s driveway a ring which once 
belonged to Baker’s grandmother, at 
the precise spot where they had parked 
on the night of August 20th. Weather- 
beaten and battered, but not beyond 
repair, the ring had survived two re- 
surfacings of the Inn's gravel driveway! 


Mary Hickey's weekly ‘Levittown 
Library Column” in the Times-Courier 
should be a boon to all of those volun- 
teers who make the library possible 
(see TRAVELER, February 1956). It's 
not only interesting reading but pro- 
vides a means of calling for more help. 


The Lower Bucks County Rifle 
Range is really coming right along. 
Bob Frederick, past president of the 
Levittown Civic Association is chairman 
of the Youth Activities Committee 
which includes the Orange Crate Derby 
as well. President Henry Lotto looks 
forward to a busy year. “There are 
still plenty of issues, and they’re our 


life’s blood in the LCA.” 


Sally Sykes, publisher and editor of 
the Appletree Barker tells me that al- 
though it was started for the Appletree 
Women's Club in Levittown, she finds 
it all over the community. 

The Levittown Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation is thinking of holding a baby 
contest. . .Women’s Editor Tilly Brat- 
man of the Evening Press brings a 
touch of profundity to the usual fluff 
with wonderful results. 

“T almost got sophisticated," mused 
a very young Thornridger, explaining 
that he got himself locked into a closet 
recently. “You mean astrixicated!" 
corrected his even younger companion. 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 


where superb 


reception is a 


requirement 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 


» 


SNYOER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA « LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 


Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Open 629 Second St. Pike 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 (Route 232) Southampton 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 Below Street Road 
Closed Sundays Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


July, 1956 
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“... WHERE NEWS IS FIRST 


WBUX IS FIRST WITH THE LOCAL NEWS 


Want to hear,the, very latest" on 
what ,happens in Bucks County, 
hour by hour? Then dial WBUX 
every hour, on the hour, to hear 
WBUX News Director Bob Fretz 
report the news. In addition to the 
hourly summaries, Bob Fretz pre- 
sents two fifteen minute local news- 
casts, 7:45 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. 
Fretz has a way of “scooping” 
every other local news medium. 
So to be "in the know’, dial 
WBUX and Fretz for LOCAL & ^ —_ 
NEWS! Bob Fretz 


Bucks County farmers have come 
to rely on "Mr. & Mrs. RFD”: 
Charles and Marion Granger, for 
the latest, up-to-the minute farm 
news. The Grangers report market 
prices, County Agent notes, farm 
meetings, and interviews with well 
known authorities on farming and 
its problems. The Grangers broad- 
cast their program “Mr. & Mrs. 
RFD” from their farm home in 
Dublin each morning, Monday 
through Saturday, 7:15 to 7:30. 


Charles and Marion Granger 


F WBUX 


RADIO STATION 
DOYLESTOWN—BUCKS COUNTY 


“THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN” 


1570 on the radio dial 


52 BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service, 
Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bone-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dog—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade (Sellersville 9382.) 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5621 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 


hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5626 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a bench. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5627 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will trade for old chair 


i ndition. 
oo TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. What will you 
trade them for? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WANTED upright piano in exchange for painting or 
sculpture lessons at the New Ho ine Arts Workshop 
in summer. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE L. C. Smith pewter in good condition. 
What trade have you? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5634 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photosraphic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


TRADES: Practically new 18” hand-mower will trade 

for puppy, or what heve you. Also a brand new Arvin 

Fan Electric Heater for anything of equal value. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5639 


CALLING ALL JUGGLERS. Pair of Indian clubs offered 
in exchange for first aid kit. Hurry! 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5641 


de dy ei MANT a d new kitten? Have wel 
— e Shaggy ; t 
you trade? E AERE TRADE No 5643 


HAVE HANDY-Pot apartment size washer. Will trade 
for office typewriter. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5644 


| WANT a baby lamb. Will trade a tender, juicy porker. 
Y em TRAVELER TRADE No: 5645 


HAVE SMALL teakwood stand, 8"x8"x10". Will 
trade for copper mold. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5647 


Have some house shutters to trade mostly 67"x151/" 
some smaller. What have you to offer 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5648 


Have you an old Rolleiflex sathering dust on a shelf? 
Or some kind of a single reflex camera? Would like to 
buy if price is right. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5649 


Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscape 
or still life for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


TRAVELER | 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


COMMERCIAL 


Handsome building in splendid location near New Hope 
includes shop, display room, modern apartment, garages 


and workshop. WALSH REALTOR. Buckingham 9461. 


BUY OF THE MONTH 


good schools, walking distance trans. 
Being offered far below original cost including many 
refinements—owner transferred—says sell! 100x150 lot 
well established lawns, shrubs, plantings etc., and ma- 
cadam drive. 2 sty. masonry home, sizeable livingroom 
with fireplace, extra large pan. dining-room; attractive 
kitchen includes washer & dryer; powder-room, recrea- 
tion room in base. Up 3 large corner bedrooms, tile bath. 
Garage & screened in carport doubling for outdoor dinin 
and living. Reduced from $17,000 to $15,500. PARKI 
WETHERILL- 44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3508. 


Nr. Doylestown 


ATTENTION ARTISTS, WRITERS—anyone liking privacy 
for study. FOR SALE attractively priced house in Stock- 
ton, IN. J. (31/9 mi. from New Hope, Pa.) 97 ft. living- 
room, den with fireplace, kitchen, lav., 3 bedrooms, bath, 
storage area WITH ample studio space in completely 
equipped apt. over 2-car garage connected with house- 
heating and hot water. Garden with lily-pond. Church 
Street, Stockton. Wallace—(Lambertville 2-0738) 


UNUSUAL opportunity to buy skylight studio with kitchen 
end bath, oil heat, stone fireplace and established craft 
shop on four wooded acres overlooking Delaware River 
in Bucks County. Property also includes charming cottage, 
living-room with fireplace, bedroom, bath, dressing-room, 
tully equipped modern kitchen, oil heat, secluded garden. 
Address Box 532 Doylestown, Pa. 


7 Apt. House, middle Bucks County, garages, also prie 
vate residence, yard & shade. Suitable for professional 
use. $96,000. American Realty, Ruth N. Wismer, 32 
S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. Ph. 7-2782 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler’: 


s Home of the Month. J. LL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


GOODS 


PHILLIPS MILL TEA-ROOM River Road North of New 
Hope—Delicious home-cooked specialities served in pic- 
turesque studio and gardens. Open daily (except Tues- 
day) from 12 to 8. Luncheon—Tea—Supper. Telephone 
New Hope 2890. 


ATTENTION MICE! Wonderful assortment of Swiss 
cheeses also other fine imported cheeses. Gourmet's 
Bezear. Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about pedet a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope, 


CUSTOM TAILORED Canvas Awnings and Canopies, 
complete line, Aluminum and fibre glass. Your home is 
our investment. Invest in your home Catering to the 
iscriminating. Merrill Y. Landis 137 S. 3rd St., Telford, 
Phone Souderton 3-2733. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, and for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
p as Mother ever made: Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 9661. 


GOODS 


INSTALL ADDITIONAL BATH cheap. Have all fixtures 
slightly used. Toilet, wash basin, medicine cabinet, stall 
shower. $75. Plumsteadville 2602. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired specializing 
in Antique and Grandfather Clocks. Pickup and delivery. 
Call ANNO VIOLA, Windybush Rd. New Hope 2879 


SWAIN'S ART STORE—Bridge St, New Hope. Art 
supplies, frames, mirrors—reguilding, picture restoring, 
prints & original ni OD aily except Sunday. 
New Hope 2545. 


underglazes and ges Rich-Lynne Studio, Fountain 


"BIRTHPLACE of America — Philadelphia". Send 50 
cents for new 40 page Kodachrome slides catalog. (Pa. 
sales tax 9c). Over 100 illustrations with descriptions. 
Philly-Photos, Box 6991, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also P eed sheep and lambs" 
W. T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — Wood- 
ring 5-5896 


SERVICES 


Frames to order, in standard 
sizes and for oto pole. Mirrors, prints, originals. 
BARBARA SCOFIELD, 19 Donaldson St, Doylestown. 
Open Thurs. and Fri. eves. Phone Doy. 2154. 


Here is a true farrier right out of the past. Third genera- 
tion of general bl ithing, horseshoeing, fancy iron 
Robert McVeigh, Sr., 27 Lytle Street, Princeton, 
J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 


Complete Framing Service. 


CANING? RUSH BOTTOM? OVAL PITH? Our 
workers do the finest re-seating in the county. Special 
care given to old pieces. Write or call: 171 S. Main St. 
Doylestown. Phone: 4331. 1100 Beaver St., Bristol 
Phone: 2512. Bucks County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5042 


State licensed Dual controls 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


Y place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 
New Hope, Penna. 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
ius part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 539, Doyles- 
own. 


CANET Regen be Ni W. ona Scherer, me 
combe, in his shop ich i cti 
dreamed built-in fumiture dod tock: CE 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
Capture the charm of now for the future. Sittings (usually 
2 required) booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, Buckingham 
3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 
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Levittown Shopping Center Levittown, Pa. 
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Most of you know Pomeroy's 
(we've been a Pennsylvania institution since 
1876). Many of you know from 

experience that Pomeroy's stands for 
quality, integrity and value. And most 

of you know these other famous names... 
they're the finest brands in the land. 

Each is a hallmark of quality, of guaranteed 
satisfaction. In every department, from 
layettes to skillets, fashions to fishing tackle, 
yov'll find the names that rank first 

in their field. They're the brands you've 
asked for, brands we're proud 


to present as old and valued friends 
in this, our newest Pomeroy's store. 
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young man in a hurry! august 1956 


walter e. baum: a tribute 


and many other features 


Pennsbury | Pow Kl 1 
e To Philo. MAKEFIELD g cs : 
alba LAKES C bg an exclusive country club community i 

b i 

mYordley! To New Hope nestled in beautiful m 

Station —« ' 


Yardley-Morrisville Road 


BUCKS COUNTY 


x Yardley Bridge 
O 
9. To New York 


Here is the ultimate in an imagina- 
tive prosperous residential setting 
combining all that is truly 
gracious in modern living. Makefield 
Lakes between Morrisville and Yardley 
in lower Bucks County . . . one 

of America's richest suburban 
areas . . . now offers you a country club 
environment in beautiful 


wooded lakelands. 


The Mahefield Company 


Residential & Commercial Realtors 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OUR 
COVER 


We are proud to reproduce on this 
month’s cover a recent painting by the 
late Walter Emerson Baum, of Sellers- 
ville. This street scene represents a 
departure from the artist’s earlier work, 
a more tender, sensitive, and nostalgic 
approach he developed in the last years 
of his life, recording scenes with the 
flavor of this area cof which the artist 
himself was so vital a part. Among 
native Bucks County artists of this 
generation Mr. Baum was certainly 
pre-eminent, and his stature as a citizen 
of our County was no less. A tribute to 
his life work will be found on page 20. 


NEXT MONTH 


Next month the Traveler will publish 
a portfolio of paintings of Bucks County 
covered bridges, in full color, by Robert 
J. McClellan, of New Hope. Nothing 
seems to preserve the atmosphere of 
our County’s past so completely as 
these old bridges, of which a dozen are 
still standing and in daily use. 

The September issue will also feature 
our newest city: Levittown, in a way 
which makes this unique American com- 
munity intensely interesting to those of 
us who live in older parts of the County. 
We predict this article will arouse great 
interest both throughout the County 
and outside it. 
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Alfred H. Sinks 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 


by Edward A. Miller 


Paul Blanshard, Jr 
Sara Maynard Clark 


Frank Pierce Young, Jr. 


Bucks County's monthly magazine of people, places, events—bot 

and past—published the first of every month, in Doylestown, res beris 
Seat. Subscription rates: One year $2.75; Two years $5.00; (Add $1.00 per 
year for subscriptions outside the United States.) Single copy price 25c 
postage extra. Editorial and Advertising deadlines the 1st of the month 
preceding date of publication. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post 
Offices at Doylestown, Pa., and Easton, Pa., under the Act of Congress of 


March 3, 1879. 


Main Office: 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Penna., Tel. Doyl 
Lower Bucks Office: 107 Wood Street, Bristol, Penna., Tel. Stilwell 8-8555. 


FLOWER VASES 


BIRD FIGURES 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


THOMAS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
16 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 


outlet. 
571899 


ALLEN'S 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 


217 W. BROAD ST. 


DINNERWARE 


Stangl POTTERY 


Flemington, New Jersey 


Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


. BRISTOL 
* 200 Radcliffe St. 
- YARDLEY 
* 10 S. Main St. 
» LEVITTOWN 
2 Levittown Shopping Center 
» SOUTHAMPTON 
* Second Street Pike 


- MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at 
* Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Fy te 


MATL BOX 


May I extend sincere thanks and 
deep appreciation of all the members of 
the Board of Directors for the excellent 
article on the Family Service Associa- 
tion of Bucks County which appeared 
in your July issue. Mr. Alfred Sinks 
presented the story of the FSA organi- 
zation and its services clearly and well. 
You and your staff are certainly doing 
a fine job on the Traveler. 

George K. Bennett 
President 
Family Service Association 


Gentlemen: 
My niece in Doylestown has sent me 
a copy of your very interesting maga- 
zine. However, there is an error in the 
story of the “Gallant 104th." Corporal 
Charles Michener did not rescue the 
colors. It was his brother, George 
Warner Michener. Charles Michener 
was in Cavalry. Charles Michener was 
also captured and in a Confederate 
prison for some time. These men were 
my uncles. Charles Michener became 
a Captain. 
Martha L. Cockey 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Miller: 

Thank you so much for your kind 
letter of June 25 which has crossed 
my own. I renew my thanks and those 
of my wife for the wonderful time you 
gave us. 

My portfolio of the TRAVELER has 
been gratefully received, so also the 
official accreditation as Roving Am- 
bassador of Bucks County. I shall be 
glad to use where needful. I shall try 
my best to be the liaison between Bucks 
old and new. 

We hope to be back in the U.S.A. 
next year, May and June, and it would 
be so pleasant to renew our contacts. 

Meanwhile all the best to you and 
Bucks. 

S. S. Nehru 
New Delhi, 
India 


(Editor's note: While S.S. Nehru, cousin 
to India’s Premier, was visiting here in 
June, he remarked on the resemblance be- 
tween the County and Bucks County in 
England. Since he planned to visit the 
latter later, the TRAVELER appointed 
him ambassador with portfolio—a port- 
folio of back issues of the TRAVELER.) 

Continued on page 4 
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Buddy Williams 
cooking up a cool concert 
with his band! 
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Buddy Williams’ 


Basket Specialties 


e Barbequed Chicken in a Basket 


TEER id 


e Barbequed Shrimp, too ! 


e Giant Shakes 'n Malts 


Pre- dawn view of B.W.’s 


: stylish snáckery .. E 


Route 202, (opposite the Music Circus) <> Su, LL s the most! 
Lambertville,N.J. 
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SONYA LEACH 


No. Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
Telephone 2280 


Imported Domestic 
Hand Made 
Fabrics Ceramics 
Crystal Metal 
Accessories 
Designer-Craftsmen 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


NOW is 
the TIME 
to install 


the NEW 


FrigiKing with 

CAR manetas 
NN n 
CONDITIONER 


ELECTRIC. CLUTCH 
When summer 


hect strikes, ONLY 
select the 
degree of 

tooling you $389.50 


personnally 
prefer. 
Ask for FREE demonstration! 


CAN BE 
FINANCED 
No Down Payment 


HARBISON 
OLDSMOBILE 


Route One, Morrisville, Pa. 
CY press 5-5006 


Dear Sir: 


I happen to live in Chester County, 
and believe it to be the most beautiful 
spot in the world. But I must say that 
your magazine brings me to the verge 
of a conception that Bucks County 
may have a good deal to offer. I think 
your magazine is extremely interesting, 
and it certainly sells Bucks County— 
even to a devotee of Chester County. 

Edmund Watkins 
Malvern R.D. 1 


Gentlemen: 


Thanks for sending our first copy of 
the TRAVELER so promptly. Both 
my husband and I were born in Bucks 
County and lived near those historical 
spots until we moved to Florida in 1940. 
It'sa joy to know these wonderful homes 
and places are preserved. Changes 
may come but don't destroy history. 
No modern building can take the place 
of the Court House, and historical 
homes surrounding it, for durability. 
We hope the very heart of Doylestown 
will not be destroyed. 

Mrs. Henry E. Ely 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Dear Mother, 


. . .l was glad to get the BUCKS 
COUNTY TRAVELERS. Never knew 
we had so many people from Pennsyl- 
vania over here. Everybody seemed to 
want to read them. . . 

George M. Davis 
U. S. Navy, Naples, Italy 


Dear Sirs: 


Just shortly before ''Open House" 
in New Hope, Pa. I became acquainted 
with your lovely little magazine. It is 
most entertaining and informative. 

John Wm. McVeigh, II. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is very interesting— 
I'd hate to be without it. It is especially 
interesting to one who traveled ail the 
roads of Bucks County for fourteen 
years daily. 

Ralph B. Schenk 
Goshen, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

As a result of seeing the name in the 
TRAVELER I took my second grade 
class froma Levittown school to the Buck- 
ingham Zoo. Mrs. Barry was very nice 
about showing the children through the 
grounds, and we had a wonderful time. 
It was a trip I would recommend to any 
other elementary school teacher. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry have made numerous 
trips to Africa and have many interest- 
ing curios. 

(Mrs.) Ted V. Grainge 
Levittown, Pa. 


custom 


jewelry 

by Mary Ostroot 
Feminine 
Light weight 
Ccmfortable 
Durable 


Pink, Blue, Black, 
White, Charcoal, 

Gold, Silver, Copper 
Earrings $3.50 & $4.50 
Pins $3.50 & $4.50 

Price includes postage and tex 


Box 54 Levittown, Pa. 
Phone WIndsor 5-4951 


GARDY'S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


TO ORDER eLAMP SHADES 
eTRAYS eLAMPS 


HAND DECORATIONS 


Any Color or Design 
Unusual Accessories and Gifts 
For Country Living 


MAXEY'S PROVINCIALS 


Route 611, Between 
Plumsteadville & Pipersville 
Tel. Plumsteadville 2701 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 9606 
Specializing in: 

Proctology 

Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 

Varicose Veins 

Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 


Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown A 
treasurehouse for anyone interested in the 
past of this area. Collection entitled 
“Tools of the Nation Makers” is greatest 
of its kind in the world. Museum building 
which adjoins the headquarters of the 
Bucks County Historical Society is an 
architectural curiosity of first rank. De- 
signed by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) it is a modern, monolithic 
reproduction of a medieval castle in 
poured concrete. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays | to5. The Historical Library 

the ground floor, Museum building. 
The dernier cri for anyone investigating 
history of this area. Open 9 to 12 and 
1 to 5. Closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open weekdays | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol four hours 
later, greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931 but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington's Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze's famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman's Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
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WHERE TO GO 
X IN THE COUNTY 


ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House, headquarters for Washing- 
ton’s officers before crossing of the Dela- 
ware. Open every week day 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Sunday | to 5; wildflower preserve 
along slope of Bowman's Hill; bird band- 
ing at foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 
4 p.m. This is a favorite picnic area, 
equipped with tieu and tables. 
Tower closes at sundown; Park closed 
at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 


12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. In 
1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. e of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 


THE HENRY’S 


Oriental Frozen Foods 
Chutney's & Far Eastern Sauces 


Spices & Condiments 
Smoked Frog Legs Quail Eggs 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


Mussels & Cockies 


SUGAN 5364 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sundays 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Bar Opened 11 a.m. ’til closing 
RT. G11 FERNDALE, PA. 


CANAL 


HOUSE 


New Hope 2069 


Mechanic Street 


DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


FERNDALE 2-5511 


SUPPER 


O' Boyles 


ICE CREAM ISLAND 
Since 19 
Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


Visit our other restaurant at Green 
Lane § Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 


BRISTOL, PA. 


ST. 8-1473 


FINE FOOD 


Newly created for your enjoyment 


STEAKS-CHOPS-LOBSTERS 


Your favorite beverage of course 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE N 
onthe, Delum, {P 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
NEW HOPE, 


PA. 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


Patynesian Room 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 
. . . where you may dance at dinner 
and supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendewous Bax 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place. Open from the noon hour. 


The Bista 


A bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 

.. a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 
. .. a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Pietel Gecommedations 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury .. . 
superbly appointed rooms, urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included. 


Duvalle Facilities 


Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


Celette 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 
DINER’S CLUB « DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB * COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


Ja 1k i ALI 

pra en Sis a A cn 
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RESERVATIONS PLEASE + NEW HOPE 2035 


county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
Leautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther’s Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by "Queen 
Esther," whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personall 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a uu 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 


The Second “walk” conducted by Penn's 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
"Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world's largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Forest Park—North of Route 202 near 
Chalfont. Boating and swimming. Min- 
iature railroad. Carousel. Other rides. 
Refreshments. Has 1800 picnic tables. 
Oldest amusement park in state. Open 
May 15th through Labor Day. 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township 


hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in_1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Fight 
acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
mn and roller skating rink and other 
f and amusement concessions. No 
admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Barge Trips—Pete Pascuzzo's mule drawn 
barges recreate a part of the old barge 
route along the canal. Scheduled ex- 
cursion trips Weds. noon, Sat. and Sun. 
noon and 6:00 p.m. No reservations. 
Leave from Am. Legion Grounds, New 
Hope. Private parties by appointment. 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. | at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed. 
housed in "story book” surroundings. 
Barkeque picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


SPORTS 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hireby the hour. Western tack. 


Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, | mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 

Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, 
KEystone 6-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5- n even- 
ings 8 to I| p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to Il p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 
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Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to [| p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. to 1l p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillerest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
toll p m. Sunday, 2:30 to II p.m. 


MOVIES 
We are listing?the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 


for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 
Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Bees Doyles- 


town OY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday and 
Saturday from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
or for the family. 


Waterfall for a party... 


The Homestead Restavrant 
of Lavender Hall 
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Upper Bucks 
Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 
Drive-Ins 
Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 
Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 

and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 
AIRPORTS 

F—fuel available; number indicates octane 

M—mechanics on duty 

I—instructors available 

C—charter & freight service. 

R—restaurant 

G—Goovt. approved instruction 

H—hangar space available 

U—radio (Unicom, 122-8 freg.) 


Morrisville Airport—Cypress 5-7734 Alt 
year: Sod: EW 2200 ft.: F 80, H, R, 


3-M Airport, Bristol—Windsor 5-5100 


T—air taxi 


Alt. 35 ft.; Hardsurface: NS 3950 ft., 
Eine» ft: F, 80,90, 100, M.I,C,T,- 


Warrington Airport, Doylestown—Doy 
7192 Alt. 385 ft.; Sod: SE-NW 3000 ft., 
NE-SW 1400 ft.; F 80 to 87, H.M.I.C.R 


Buehl Field, Eddington—Cornwallis 0383 
Alt. 104 ft.; Sod: NE-SW 2400 ft., NS 
2500 ft., EW 2200 ft.; F 80,90,H,M,I,C, 
EGUR. 


Old Star Airport, Langhorne—Windsor 
5-4700 Alt. 180 ft.; Sod: NW-SE 2400 
ft., EW 2300 ft.; F 80,H,M,1,C,T,R,24- 


hr. tel service. 


Quakertown Airport—Keystone 6-9877 
Alt. 520 ft.; Sod: NS 1750 ft., EW 1750 
ft.; F 80,H.I,C, air photography. 


Montgomeryville Airport—Lansdale 
5-7171. Alt. 460 ft.; Sod: N 2670 ft.. 
E 1410 ft., NNE 2240 ft.; F 80, M.I.C,T, 
R,G. Note: Soft when wet. Obstr: 
Power lines SSW. 


Wings Field—Miltchl 6-1800. Alt. 320 
ft; Hardsurface: NE-SW 2660 ft, F 
80-87, 91, M,I,C,T,R,G,H,U. 
membership club. 


Private 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 


Route 532 above Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3888 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 


FURNITURE 


and 
Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 
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fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


SUHACUS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 


open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


TOYS 


ANYWAY YOU LOOK AT IT 
IT’S 


FOSTER'S 


for 


TOYS 


: COMPLETE ALL 
YEAR ROUND SELECTION 
“Goodyear Store" 
137 - 139 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


TOYS 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Flauuery à 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


TNT L——áÀ ávgsarvius, Ee 
eDINING ROOM 
eCOCKTAIL LOUNGE 
eOUTDOOR GARDEN 


eGUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms, Bar and Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 


Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your | 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do not live up to your expec 


tations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 
*-Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks**—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
l m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 
Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 
Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 
pies. Plenty of room. Bar. 

Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 
Kintnersville and Riegelsville Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 


good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts 611 and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 
"Workingman's Bar" serves 15 oz. mug 
of draft beer, I5c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q and steak dinners. Closes bet. 
midnight and 2 a.m. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Haney’s on the Hill—half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. Buck's County's 
newest and most luxurious bar and cock- 
tail lounge. All food cooked to order. 
Phone Upper Black Eddy 5-5646. 

Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 
Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Dining room open for lanouets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 
Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 
Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. |-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Their slogan, "A Good Meal at Any Time.” 
is lived up to. Bar. 
Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. Open every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks. snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 
Errickson’s—River Road 14 mile below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Featuring home cooking specializing 
in homemade pies. Open air dining— 
swings for the kids. Phone Uhlerstown 
362-J-4. 

Continued on next page 
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BRUGGER’S 


THE 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


has been selected 


by the editors of 
McCall’s Magazine 


as one of America’s 
finest restaurants! 
e 


Reservations Plumstead 440 
Rts. 413 & Old 611 Pipersville 


Mir Conditioned 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


JAMISON INN 
RT. 263, JAMISON, PA. 


Under New Management 
Businessmens’ Lunch Sandwiches — Bar 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Walter & Marie Heiser 


CHARCOAL GRILL 
DINING TERRACE 


OPEN SUNDAY 
CLOSED MONDAY 


HOUSE 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2784 


———— 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


** Don’t Pass 
Th 


Ce TF ij 


DINNER 


e Buck" 


COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


Outdoor Terrace Opens 


in May 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 


? 


à 


The New 
KEYSTONE HOTEL 
DINING ROOMS 


(In the Heart of Bristol) 
For the BEST in 


American & Italian Foods 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 


Banquet & Party 
Facilities Available. 


FREE PARKING 


MILL at BATH ST., BRISTOL, PA. 


STILWELL 8-5276 


New Hope 2574 


DINNER 5:30-10:00 


\fter-Theatre 


Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philodelphic 


On Route 202 


Enjoy a nightcap on our Lake Terrace 


Catering to Parties 
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By the Yellow Lanterns 


Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611. Revere, 
north of Doylestown. Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 


Sellersville. L.-D. Famous for country 
food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. (8th century atmos- 
phere. Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Judson 
Smith at the piano nightly. 
Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Good food, 
especially cozy for late snacks. Bar. 

The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleas- 
ant. L-D—specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
'n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 
Canal House—By the Canal on Me- 
chanic Street in New Hope. Look for 
chef's surprise specialties. (Kitchen open 
until | a.m.) Listen or dance to pulsing music 
of Jerry Robbins Trio. Curt Weiler at the 
piano in Elbow Room. Occasional sur- 
prise weekend treats by visiting girl 


vocalists. 
Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 
Food temptingly served. Atmosphere 


conducive to chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn—Odette Myrtil as the 
hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian’s 
food. Dancing to Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra Wed. through Sat. Stuart Ross 


at the bar piano during week. 


River House—S River Rd., New Hope 
L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington’s Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 
mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Road, near 
Bowman's Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Circle B Restaurant—Rt. 611 at 


Neshaminy. Hot dogs. steak sandwiches. 
Featuring a Super-burger. 


Mel's Steak House—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic Street, New Hope. Break- 
fast. coffee, snacks—dinner. Closed Tues- 
days. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic 


Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can't resist. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 
Bird's Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 
Charlie Parker. famed exponent of con- 
temporary jazz. Snacks—dinner if you 
like 

Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, Doyles- 
town. Ham 'n eggs served in the pan. 
Meats cured and smoked here on farm. 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 


Fountainhead Roof*—One mile west 
of New Hope, Route 202. D. from 6 p.m. 
Dining. Dancing. Prices reasonable. 


Continued on next page 


Overnight Lodgings with Private Baths 
Special Complete Family-Style 
Sunday Dinner $2.00 
DINING ROOM 
Daily 11 a.m. to Closing 
Sunday 1 - 9 p.m. 

BAR 


Under New Management 


GEORGE WAGNER 


Centre Bridge House 
Four Miles Above New Hope on River Rd. 
at CENTRE BRIDGE Pa. 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


Punveyors 
of 
Fine “Foods 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 
Phone 3561 


Doylestown, Pa. 


—— 


CHALFONT HOTEL 


Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 
Delicious Sandwiches 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Nick and Paula Hartung 


RT. 202 & 152 CHALFONT, PA. 
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YOU'LL ENJOY YOURSELF MORE 


———iF: you drop into the Doylestown 
Inn. Away from the madding crowds 
. life is good here. ~ 


So is the menu! And there’s a 
special one for the children, with 
portions and prices to make every- 
one happy. 

Breakfast, lunch, dinner, before or 
after the theater—it's more than satis- 
fying. . .it's habit-forming! 

And what's more, it's air-con- 
ditioned for your complete comfort. 
Hadn't you better drop in soon? 

DOYLESTOWN INN 


W. Stete St. 
Doylestown 


where 202 meets 611 — the 
crossroads of Bucks County 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon "til 9:00 


e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


pl d teh, 


0c RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 


The Homestead Restaurant of Lavender 
Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Fine home-cooked 
dishes served in a setting of Colonial ele- 
gance. Buffet luncheons. Bar. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—[ntersection 532 
and 413, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 

2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 

place to meet your neighbors. Serving full 

ae meals. Open Sundays 1 1:30-9:00. 
ar. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Reason- 
able prices with all day service for meals 
or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 


Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. 
Prime ribs of beef. “‘Jug-in-Wall’’ where 
people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 
eating when Mother needs a vacation. 
Bar. Ed. Staley at the piano Wed. 
through Sat. evenings. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W. State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 


good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens. 
Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter's 


Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown's favorite 
places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—61| north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie's Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro. D. Comfortable early Amer- 
ican setting featuring fine Continental 
cuisine, scampi a specialty and particular 
pride of host Bill Dino. You'll also like 
the cozy bar. 


Logan Inn*—New Hope. Solid comfort, 
good food, moderately priced. One of 
New Hope’s favorite meeting places for 
residents and visitors alike. Bar. 


Beck’s Smoke House**—Easton Hwy & 
Bristol Road, Warrington and Route 202, 
New Hope. L-D Specialize in smoked 
meats and imported cheeses. Also home- 
made pies. Open until 8:00 p.m. Popular 
prices. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D 
You won't complain about the bill. Try 
sauerbraten and the snapper soup. Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
| mile N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Excellent 
sirloin steaks, cocktail lounge and bar, 
open porch for dining. Phone for reser- 
vations Doylestown 9300. John and 
Alwine Krautstein. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. B-L-D. Open 9::00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. Awning covered terrace. Broiled 


chicken a specialty among other piquant 
Italian foods. 


Toad Hall—Upper Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. L-D Open 11:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. Gay atmosphere. Extra 
special dinner every evening at reasonable 
cost. Bar on Friday and Saturday. 
Open 6 days a week. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
Ó'Nedl'4 Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


In 1745 this Hotel was a triendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Judson Smith at the Piano 
Nightly 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 6:00 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-8 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


The Old 
WATER 


Excellent 
SIRLOIN STEAKS 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE & BAR 


For Reservations: Doylestown 9300 
Alvine & John Krautstein 


On old Route 611, 1-1/2 miles 
North of DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Ñ Dining on the mt cm 
, Lambertville, New Jersey 
U At the Bridge Telephone: 

*4 -Block Off Rt. 202 2-0897 
1 LUNCHEON 122. 

DINNER 5-10 
Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Sunner 11-12 T 


STOCKTON INN 


"The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well” 


Established 1832 


Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 2-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


air conditioned 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


Comfortable Atmosphere 
Dining in the Garden 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 
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LOWER COUNTY 
Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 


way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 
the wife a break and eat here for good food. 


Bar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn’s Manor. Bar. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 
of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 


cake delightful. 


Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 
$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties— night deliveries. 


Bucks Coun.y Room*—Pomeroy’s, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good 
service, excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 
1 at Oxford Valley. Good service for 


quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. Open every 
hour of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U. S. 13 Bristol. Same ground 


rules. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 
town. Steaks & chops. 


13, near Levit- 
Open seven days. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D $1.75-$3.75. Specializing in the finest 
Italian-American dishes. Bar, Cocktail 
Lounge, Banquet Facilities. Daily 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Cocktails till 3 a.m. 


O’Boyles—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 at 
Beaver Dam Rd., Bristol. L-D $ .75-$2.75. 
Seafood and charcoal steaks our specialty. 
Famous for home made ice cream. Party 
cakes in ice cream available. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Buddy Williams—Route 202, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Popular band leader with 
RCA Victor owns and operates his drive- 
in restaurant across from the Music Circus. 
A first rate chef as well as a musician, his 
food is tops and the charcoal grill adds a 
special flavor. Open everyday from 11:00 
a.m. to 1:00 a.m. 


River's Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. Oper every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Cahill's—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the best place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 


; host Gerry Cahill you read it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 
Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 

L only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, alsc lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here's the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 
Landwehr's Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historic Washington Crossing. 
Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 till 2:30. After 
theatre. Try the special desserts. Closed 
Monday. Cocktail Lounge. Air Con- 
ditioned. 


HANEY’S 
ON THE HILL 


Bucks County’s Newest 
and Most Luxurious 
Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


all food cooked to order 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


BM 
Deas 5 


Rotor tQ aue 


Covered Patio for delightful out- 
door dining. The finest in foods, 


liquers and Italian Specialities. 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Dinner Served from 5 P.M. 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 
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Welcome 


to the modern 


services of 


The 
Doylestown 


National 
Bank 


and Trust Co. 


We are proud of our new- 
ly-expanded and modern- 
ized quarters, andcordially 


invite you to visit us. 


More than ever, we think 
you II find our staff, serv- 
ices and facilities to your 


liking. 


The Doylestown 
National Bank 
and Trust Company 


Doylestown, Pa. 


‘fon the square”’ 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Midway Silver Anniversary Carnival— 
August 2-4, Midway Carnival Grounds, 


Buckingham. Sponsored by Midway 
Volunteer Fire Company. Free parking. 
Paletown Rod & Gun Club, Inc. 


Annual Picnic—August 5, Quakertown. 
Summer Craft Shop—August 7-17. 
William Penn Center, Fallsington. 


Dublin Fire Company Carnival—Aug- 
ust 8-18. Dublin playground. Chicken 
barbecue on 16th. Purchase tickets in 
advance. 


Bucks-Mont Stamp and Coin Club 
Meeting—August 15. American Legion 
Home, Souderton. 


Trevose Horticultural Society Meet- 
ing—August 21. Community House, 
Trevose. 8 p.m. 


Annual Fishing Rodeo—August 22. 
6-8 p.m. Quakertown. Sponsored jointly 
by Better Fishing Inc., & Great Swamp 
Fish, Game and Forestry Association. 
Held at Gruver Pond along California 
Road. Children under 16 must be ac- 
companied by an adult. 


Dublin Lion’s Club Carnival—August 
22-25. Dublin playground. Clambake 


on 22nd. Purchase tickets in advance. 


Peach Festival—August 25. 4-30 on. 
Angeny & Porter’s Lawn, Danboro. Open 
to the public. 


V.F.W. Picnic—August 26. Maenner- 
chor Society grounds. 12 Noon. Mem- 
bers and guests only. 


Bucks County Antiques Show—Aug- 
ust 26, 27, 28. Sunday | p.m.-10 p.m. 
Daily 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Moose Hall, 
Quakertown. 


Film—August 3]. Starts at dusk. "Ro- 
mance of the Pine Barrens" to be shown 
by Walter Fort in the Captain James 
Moore Pavilion at Bowman's Hill Wash- 
ington Crossing Park. 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


pottery 
kimono 


brushes 


papers 
baskets 


toys 


NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


edward callanan’s 


books 


records 


mechanic street new hope 


ARTS 


Band Concert—August 2. 8 p.m. Neu 
Pauer Accordion Orchestra with chorus 
(member of American Opera Guild). 
Court House Lawn, Doylestown. Spon- 


sored Ey Lions Club. 


Bucks County Playhouse—July 30- 
August |l. “Sticks & Stones"; August 
13-18 "A Question of Marriage"; August 
20-25 “The Remarkable Mister Penny- 
packer”; August 27-Sept. 8 "Bus Stop”. 
New Hope Fine Arts Workshop—Aug- 
ust |, 15 & 29. Demonstration lectures by 
staff or guest. 


August 5-19 from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m, 
Regional Professional Art Show. August 
29-Labor Day. Student Exhibit. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


August 1-31— Carnival Month. Trading 
Post at Pt. Pleasant. Retail sale of small 
articles (brass, English miniatures, old 
perfume bottles) 12:00-5:00 p.m. daily. 
Frank Kolbe, Sugan 2122. 


August every Friday and Saturday— 
General merchandise. Noon till midnight. 
Butch's Bucks County Auction Sales, 
Trevose. 


August 4—John Texture Estate sale, 135 
N. 7th St., Perkasie. Appliances and 
household goods. 1:00 p.m. Paul Landis, 
Auct. Sellersville 7-2503. 


August 8—Sale for Abe Rosenberg, River 
Road, Pt. Pleasant. Modern furniture, 
bric-a-brac, misc. 10:30 a.m. E. Newlin 
Brown & Sons, Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


August 10 and 24—Saddle horses and 
ponies. 7:00 p.m. Rt. 611, 3 miles north 
of Rt. 202. Marland C. France, Auct. 
Doylestown 6867 and 9388. 


August 14 and 28—Haring's Warehouse. 
Lawn furniture and general merchandise. 


6:30 p.m. Silverdale. Perkasie 7-9535. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
RALPH DUBIN 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 
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O SAY that we knew Charlie 

Mamounis well would be pre- 
sumptuous; we knew him only slightly. 
But it didn’t take much more than an 
occasional chat over a cup of coffee with 
him to make you realize that Charlie was 
the human encasement of a brightly 
burning faith in young people. Many 
people around Doylestown can tell 
stories of what Charlie did in a quiet but 
effective way to help some youngster 
out of trouble, and his greatest pride 
was to tell you the success story of some 
kid that everyone had said wouldn’t 
amount to much. 


It would seem a shame to us that so 
much faith and real generosity should 
leave us unsignalled except for passing 
expressions of regret and an occasional 
isolated reminiscence. We would like 
to propose that our town do something 
to keep Charlie’s lovely hope for youth 
alive with us for a long, long time— 
something living and constructive. As 
a tentative thought, we would suggest 
that not too large a fund properly 
handled could provide enough annual 
income to be of real help to some boy 
or girl anxious and otherwise unable to 
get through college, and could be fairly 
simply administered by a small group 
of responsible citizens. This is of course 
not the only suggestion that could be 
made, and if anyone has a better idea 
than a Charlie Mamounis Memorial 
Fund, we'd be delighted to hear it and 
ready to do all we can to help. 


WITH the great number of things 

that go on these days at the 
Traveler, some considerations sometimes 
get lost in the shuffle and inadvertently 
we do someone an injustice. Last 
month, in talking about our cover, we 
said that our June cover by Walter 
Calvert was our first effort to do justice 
to the talents of the great number of 
gifted artists in the County; no sooner 
was that statement noised abroad than 
we started to hear complaints that it 
was an injustice to one of our favorite 
contributors, Jerry Callahan, who did 
our lively May cover depicting County 
dwellers in a froth of preparation for 
summer, is a cartoonist by profession, 
but no less an artist for his choice of 
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medium, and we are pleased to apologize 
to him here publicly. The oversight 
should serve as a timely reminder that 
Art with a capital A need not exclude 
Humor with a capital H, as Jerry's is, 


HE other day we wandered over to 

the Civil Defense offices in the 
courthouse in Doylestown to observe 
the proceedings involved in the nation- 
wide simulated emergency. Most of us 
developed a new and healthy respect 
for Civil Defense during the flood 
emergency last year, and Colonel 
Heritage, director of the County organi- 
zation, reports that this recent demon- 
stration showed excellent cooperation 
and a high degree of efficiency. Head- 
quarters in Doylestown is set up to 
reach each of the fifty-four political 
subdivisions of the County with dis- 
patch and accuracy, and it is comforting 
to know that we have a Civil Defense 
organization for whatever disaster de- 
velops. 


BY THE time this comes off the press, 

the steel strike will have ended, 
from all present indications. When the 
strike first started, it had been our hope 
to present fairly comprehensive coverage 
of it, but as it went on, there really 
didn't seem to be much to be said. To 
attempt what the newspapers call 
"human interest" stories of the effect 
on the families of men out of work would 
have been in poor taste, redundant, 
and uninformative; to present the local 
point of view of a company whose 
policies were controlled from Pittsburgh 
or New York would have been equally 
pointless. Almost all that could be 
said on the subject has been hashed and 
rehashed by the national press, includ- 
ing the truism that neither side ever 
really wins a strike 


There is only one word that remains 
to be said about the steel strike as it 
effects Bucks County. Those who feel 
that their lives have no real connection 
with the Lower County or the industrial 
development that has taken place there 
had better look again. When a plant 
the size of the Fairless Works shuts 
down, there is a serious impact on the 
economy of the entire County. Sup- 
pliers of anything other than primary 


necessities in the immediate area feel 
the pinch first; then the economic 
malaise spreads—charge accounts, rents, 
mortgage and loan payments, restaurant 
and entertainment enterprises, com- 
munity welfare agencies, County tax 
receipts, all eventually feel the blow. 


The only safeguard against depen- 
dence of a large segment of the County 
on one large plant's payroll is a suffi- 
cient development of new and well. 
diversified industry to offset the weight 
of Steel. 


"Two months ago, on the occasion of 

the opening of the Turnpike Bridge, 
the County Commissioners sponsored an 
effort on the part of County business 
and industrial organizations to promote 
the advantages of Bucks County as a 
logical location for new industry to 
settle. Industrial realtors from all over 
the country were guests for the day, and 
were shown available plant sites in 
suitable locations throughout the Lower 
County. 


This promotional effort, however, 
should be only the first step in a con- 
tinued and concerted campaign to 
interest outside industry in Bucks 
County. There is a clear need for a 
County-wide cooperative and coordi- 
nated effort to create a climate that will 
attract new enterprise to our midst, 
and for a program to bring our area to 
the attention of those industries who 
are seeking newer and greener fields. 


Perhaps this effort should be made 
by the Industrial Development Council 
that Commissioner Welsh hopes to 
form. Perhaps, on the other hand, in 
view of some rather intemperate criti- 
cism leveled at him for his progressive 
effort to promote the County at the 
Turnpike opening, it might be easier 
and less controversial if the enterprise 
were undertaken by a privately organ- 
ized Development Council made up 
from among the businesses in the 
County. Such an organization could 
operate conceivably under the sponsor- 
ship of the County Commissioners, 
aloof from political ties and the plead- 
ings of special interests, but dedicated 
to the sound economic development of 
the County. A. M. 
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This Is 
BUChS COUNTY 


Claustrophobe's delight: 
from high on a 
Carversville hilltop 

the generous and 

fertile countryside 

lies lazily"in the 
summer sun. 

Serenity 

as far as the eye 

can reach 

pervades the spirit, 

and the prone of harvesi 


inr Gene: 


Left to right: Exarch Nicholas 
W. Elko, Father Paul L. Shogan, 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in 
procession after blessing the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima 
at the dedication ceremony. 


father shogan 
built his 
new parish 


in record time 


by Alfred H. Sinks 


Dufor Studio 


YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY! 


YEAR and a half ago a young 

A priest arrived unheralded amid 
the tattoo of hammers and the roar of 
bulldozers that was Levittown. At 33, 
Father Paul Shogan had been called 
from his parish in Montclare, Pa. and 
handed a tough assignment. Bishop 
Nicholas W. Elko, head of the Byzan- 
tine Rite of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America, sent him down to the brand 
new American city that was expanding 
like a mushroom cloud after an atomic 
blast. The interview, as Father Shogan 
recalls it today, was dramatic: 

SHOGAN: What do we have to 

start with, there in Levittown? 

ELKO:“Nothing but faith. 

SHOGAN: Any money? 

ELKO: No. No money. 

SHOGAN: Any people? ` 
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ELKO: Very few. 

SHOGAN: Any of them have money? 
ELKO: They are just working 
people. 

SHOGAN: Well, what do you expect 

me to do? 

ELKO: First of all, build a church. 

SHOGAN: Without money? With- 

out people? How? 

ELKO: I want you to go there, look 
over the situation, work out a plan. 

Get in touch with me when you know 

what you are going to do. 

A star football tackle both in college 
and in divinity school, Father Shogan 
is endowed with a rugged physique as 
well as an active mind. He finds it 
hard to sit still at any time and during 
those first few weeks in Levittown he 
was constantly on the move. He might 


easily have found a place to stay in 
Trenton, or taken time to look up old 
friends. Instead he slept in his car, 
though it was winter, made brief nec- 
essary stops at gas station rest-rooms 
or lunch rooms, and hurried about his 
business. By the time he agreed to 
accept the hospitality of his sister and 
brother-in-law—Michael and Katherine 
Markovchik of 64 Noblewood Lane— 
he had probably soaked up more infor- 
mation about Levittown and surround- 
ing country than any one man has done 
before or since. 

He had learned the difficulties of 
organizing a parish strong enough to 
build a church. Only a little more than 
one in 100 Roman Catholics in the 
United States is a member of the Byzan- 
tine Rite, and they are scattered all 
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over the country. Those in Levittown 
had come from many different places. 
Thus they were a handful of strangers 
intermingled with many thousands 
of other strangers. They had no means 
except chance or Divine Providence of 
finding one another. A few of them 
had been holding services in the Fair- 
less Hills Community Center but 
Father Shogan knew there must be 
many others. 

If he could have built his church 
first, doubtless they would have flocked 
to it. But since Bishop Elko's diocese 
ministers to 300 churches scattered 
over the length and breadth of the 
country, it has no funds for such pur- 
poses and its priests must do things the 
hard way. 

To Father Shogan difficulties were 
merely a challenge. Just twelve months 
after his arrival, his modern church on 
Woodbourne Avenue was near enough 
completion to hold Mass. The parish 
consisted of about 200 families. It 
owned thirteen and a half acres on the 
western edge of Levittown, on which 
acres the restless young man of God 
was already planning to build a paro- 
chial school, a convent, and a much 
larger church! In fact the remarkable 
modern building which is called the 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
had been planned with all that in mind. 
From a house of worship it can be 
transformed in a matter of minutes into 
a boxing arena, a gym, a dance floor, 
or what not. Eventually it will be used 
as the recreation hall. 

Meantime Father Shogan had drawn 
virtually no salary from the parish 
funds, and he had made no assessment 
against the families of his parish. He 


had found local bankers and business 
men willing to lend the parish money 
at regular interest rates. At the same 
time—more by example than by pre- 
cept—he made his parishioners confident 
they could easily repay their debt. 
Almost from its first day the parish was 
in business and making money! 

On the first weekend of fair spring 
weather Father Shogan began a series 
of Sunday picnics in Cadwallader Park 
in Trenton. They were run for profit. 
Those who paid admission had un- 
bounded fun but they also contributed 


Start of communion service at Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help shows unusual 
architecture of this modern church. 


to a serious purpose: the building of 
the first church of the Byzantine Rite 
in Bucks County. 

In a sense, he sees his building pro- 
gram as a race against time. At the 
rate these new Bucks County com- 
munities are growing, and with an 
established church of their faith to 
draw them, Father Shogan figures that 
within three or four years there should 
be 500 to 1,000 Byzantine Catholic 
families living there. He wants to be 
ready to minister to their spiritual needs. 

Continued on next page 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen of New York prepares Mass in church portico 


at dedication ceremony July fourth. 


Mass was held outdoors. 
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As soon as the building was nearly 
finished enough, the promoter-priest 
began holding dances, raffles, bingo 
parties. But that was not all. One 
day in the spring of last year the phone 
rang in the Hollywood home of the 
popular comedian Jerry Lewis. It was 
Paul Shogan calling from a place called 
Levittown, Pa. Father Shogan had 
known both Lewis and his partner, 
Dean Martin, for years. He explained 
what he was trying to do in Levittown, 
said frankly that he needed all the help 
he could get to raise money. 

"A coincidence!" Jerry Lewis ex- 
claimed. ''Dean and I are just about 
to go on a tour of personal appearance 
shows in the East. Philadelphia is 
not one of our stops. But get us a hall 
in Philadelphia, and Dean and I will 
bring the troupe there and put on a 
benefit show for you!" 

The bustling young priest hesitated 
not a minute. He hired Convention 
Hall. Ten thousand people flocked to 
the show and the parish treasury swell- 
ed. More recently Father Shogan noted 
that the St. Louis Cardinals were playing 
in Philadelphia. He thought of two 
boyhood friends with the Cards: Hank 
Sauer and Stan Musial. 

He invited the two baseball stars to 
nine o'clock Mass. He had baseballs 
ready for them to autograph. At a 
church party that night the baseballs 
were raffled off for a spanking profit. 
“It just seems second nature to me to 
dream up these publicity gimmicks 
when they make money for the church!" 
the priest confesses with a boyish grin. 

Planning and construction of the 
Church of Our Lady could hardly have 
moved so smoothly or so fast had not 
Father Shogan found in his new parish 
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At church's dedication an honor guard for Bishop Sheen was furnished by the K. of C. 


a layman as remarkable as himself. In 
Byzantine Rite churches the Mass is 
sung by both priest and congregation. 
It is sung in Old Slavonic—the root 
language for Russian, Polish, Czech and 
all the modern Slavic tongues—to 
ancient antiphonal melodies that origi- 
nated in Eastern Europe. The congre- 
gation is led in song by a cantor who 
sits at the back of the church. 

At the Woodbourne Avenue church 
this part is carried flawlessly by the 
rich baritone of John Artim, of Yardley. 
He is probably the only cantor who 
learned music while studying the saxo- 
phone, for John was saxophonist for 


John Artim, architect and cantor, Father Kozar, and Father Shogan, discuss finishing 


touches on the new building. 


Father Kozar is curator of the church. 
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eight years with big-name dance bands. 
But that is only one side of this quiet 
little man’s career. 

Artim is an artist-designer trained in 
both engineering and architecture, who 
used to work in the famous studio of 
Norman Bel-Geddes and is now on the 
staff of the Bristol Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 

"I've built some industrial buildings 
and designed quite a few homes," he 
said. “I spent about five years helping 
to redesign the whole city of Toledo, 
Ohio. But I'd never designed a church 
before. Frankly the job scared me to 
death." 

He might have been even more dis- 
mayed had he known his confessor then 
as well as he does now. A dynamo of 
energy, Father Shogan must have a 
hand in every detail of every job that is 
started in the parish. He never hesitates 
to change a plan made yesterday if he 
dreams up a better one today. Artim 
refuses to accept full credit for the 
building’s design. He feels Father 
Shogan contributed at least as much as 
he. 

Father Shogan is probably known to 
more people behind the Iron Curtain 
than in the United States. His pro- 
grams on Radio Free Europe—in which 
he preaches a sermon in Ruthenian— 
are beamed each Sunday to the 1,000,- 
000 Byzantine Rite Catholics living in 
Eastern European countries where their 
church is banned. 

On January seventh, when Byzantine 
Rite Catholics celebrate Christmas, he 
was in Munich, where he arranged to 
broadcast an entire Christmas service 
as one of eleven broadcasts he made 

Continued on page 52 


HUMANITY'S 
ASSIGNMENT 


bucks helps its retarded children 


by Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 


HE BABY does not suckle; it 

does not raise its head; at six 
months, it does not sit alone; at a year, 
it does not walk. There is no speech or 
recognition or awareness. . .The be- 
wildered and saddened parents watch 
and hope. But in these first years their 
prayers appear unanswered. The un- 
fortunate situation reaches beyond the 
child and its parents. It has become 
humanity’s problem! 


In the accompanying article 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson, emi- 
nent psychologist, explains the 
purpose of the Association for 
Retarded Children, which grew 
out of the work of the Psycho- 
logical Research Center, a 
laboratory day school of which 
Dr. Nathanson and his wife, 
Dr. Juliet E. Nathanson, are 
co-directors. Immediately fol- 
lowing Dr. Nathanson’s article 
is a report on the work of the 
Bucks County Chapter, Penn- 
sylvania Association for Re- 
tarded Children, by its presi- 
dent, John J. Grady. 
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The anguish of the parent of a re- 
tarded child is worse than ill health, 
unemployment, financial reverses or 
incapacity. The mother of a retarded 
child feels the pains of childbirth are 
ill rewarded. 

There is a group of more than 
2,500,000 Americans, drawn from all 
races, creeds, socio-economic and edu- 
cational levels, who require specialized 
help. These are the boys and girls who 
cannot enjoy normal school progress. 
They need sympathetic understanding 
in their homes; remedial and diagnostic 
training in schools; and social and 
occupational adjustment in their com- 
munities. 

Amentia (absence of mind) has several 
implications: sociologic concern for 
the individual himself, for his effect on 
his family, for his place in the com- 
munity; economic consideration takes 
into account his cost to society. 

When his family can no longer provide 
for him, ultimate care of the retarded 
child is a challenge. Medically an 
attempt must be made to discover 
causes and possible solutions, and 
everything must be done to minimize 
his physical discomforts. Psychologists 
and educators pool their efforts to 


Miss Jean Dawson instructs a 
special class for exceptional 
children at Doylestown Borough 
School, sponsored by Bucks 
County Chapter, PA RC. 


determine potentials and implement 
training techniques, to help each child, 
regardless of his mental level, to live as 
fully and happily as his basic com- 
petence permits. 

Certainly these children of limited 
ability should be developed to their 
utmost in usefulness, personality, man- 
ual aits, verbal skills, social efficiency, 
and conformity. This should be ac- 
complished in stimulating, pleasant 
surroundings, with other children— 
together with a normal home environ- 
ment to bring about each child's maxi- 
mum development. 

We who have worked closely with the 
unfortunate retarded oppose putting 
them in institutions, for these children 
need love, closeness and attention more 
than their normal brothers and sisters. 

The genius does not fit well into civili- 
zation's plan. The brilliant man or 
woman often suffers from his awareness 
of greater achievement. The "average" 
citizen struggles in our highly com- 
petitive society. None of these realizes 
more than a small percentage of his 
ambitions and hopes. 

But the "retarded" individual wants 
little for his life: food, clothes, shelter, 
an occasional simple luxury, kindness, 
freedom from pain, and the satisfaction 
of doing something to occupy his other- 
wise long and empty hours. He wants 
so little, in fact, that we can guarantee 
his complete fulfillment as compared 
with the meager 20 or 30 or 50 per cent 
we can give normal people. 

Retardation is too often a term only 
of intellectual deficiency—the inability 
to acquire and utilize the tools of ade- 

Continued on page 50 


A youngster plays happily while learning 
in special class held in Doylestown. 
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A Self Portrait 


Walter 


Emerson 


Baum: 


a tribute 


N SELLERSVILLE, during the night 

of July twelfth, a man died quietly 
in his sleep at the age of seventy-one. 
He was the kind of citizen every good 
man and good woman would like to be. 
Great cities tend to make men small; 
country communities challenge them to 
become great. They offer leisure to 
develop fine craftsmanship, quiet to 
encourage profound thought. And they 
afford manifold civic and social tasks 
that a courageous man need not fear 
to undertake alone. Walter Emerson 
Baum grasped this opportunity with 
both hands. 


Replete with his Pennsylvania Ger- 
man ancestry and intensely proud of it, 
he painted not just the surface of this 
countryside and its people. He painted 
its soul, of which his own was a conscious 
part. A Baum canvas glows with the 
inner spirit and meaning of the thing it 
depicts; he was a folk-painter of the 
highest stature, recognized as such all 
over this country and abroad. 


And though his paintings were bought 
by leading museums, by critics, and by 
such collectors as the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, he could never deny 
the pleasure and pride of ownership to 
the barber, the grocer, or the postman. 


Because he was a vital part of the 
scene he painted, he did many things 
besides paint. For many years he helped 
his father, Harvey Baum, a barber, and 


many an old resident remembers he 
went to the shop as much for the plea- 
ure of chatting with Walter as to have 
his hair cut. Asa young man he joined 
the staff of the Sellersville Herald. There 
his trenchant editorials helped win many 
a struggle for civic reform. Ultimately 
they helped bring about the consolida- 
tion of the Sellersville and Perkasie 
school districts. 


He fought this battle on two fronts: 
as a writer and as a school board mem- 
ber. And he resigned from the board 
only after consolidation was working 
smoothly. 


In his role of newspaperman he also 
wrote countless articles on the history 
and folklore of his people: articles which 
he later collected and published under 
the title “Two Hundred Years." For 
many years he was art editor and critic 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
and in the realm of commercial art he 
painted many covers for magazines of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. The 
Bucks County Traveler has several times 
been privileged to publish his work. 


He started the Travelling Art Gallery 
which circulates among the public 
schools of Bucks County, and in Allen- 
town he launched a similar project, 
known as the Circulating Picture Club. 
The Kline-Baum School of Art, at 
which he taught in Allentown, ulti- 
mately grew into the Allentown Art 
Museum. Baum resigned as a director 
of the museum only a month before 


he died. 


Though he drew and painted as a 
lad—and his pictures attracted atten- 
tion while he was quite young—he 
decided only after he was thirty-five to 
become a professional artist, and in 
1920 enrolled as a student in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
He won hundreds of medals and awards, 
but the one of which he was proudest 
was the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal 
awarded at the Pennsylvania Academy 
in 1925. 


Walter Baum was a quiet, shy, un- 
assuming man of medium height. Those 
who knew him even slightly all felt 
they had drawn inspiration from the 
acquaintance. Two members of the 
Traveler staff who called on his widow, 
Flora Baum, after the funeral, well 
understood her quiet smile as she said: 


“We had a full life together!" 
Walter Baum was an inspired and in- 


spiring teacher who influenced many 
present and future painters. 
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bucks moves to save its land 


What Diane Taught Us 


by Edward A. Miller 


ERHAPS it is because of Hurricane Diane and her little 
sister Connie that we Southeast Pennsylvanians are 
once more beginning to realize the value and purpose of the 
land. In 1955, Connie struck us on August 12th and 13th, 
causing streams to flow in quantities far above normal. The 
Tohickon and Neshaminy creeks rose in twenty-eight hours 
from ten inches to eight feet seven inches, and from ten 
inches to thirteen feet seven inches in thirty-eight hours 
respectively. 

The Delaware River gauge station at Trenton was recording 
less than an inch in height on August 11th. Three days later, 
after the tributary discharge leveled off, it was five feet five 
inches. This meant an increase in flow of 37,180 cubic feet 
per second. 

In our area the rainfall from Connie averaged about nine 
inches, with some areas getting as much as twelve inches. 

Dry as the ground was, much of the rainfall was absorbed. 
But the intensity was so great it didn’t take long to reach 
the point of saturation. Run off was quite excessive and so 
was the loss of top-soil. 

From the passing of Connie to the entrance of big sister 
Diane was five days. The waters receeded almost to normal 
in the Tohickon, Neshaminy and the Delaware River. But 
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in two days the heights were up to ten feet nine inches on the 
Tohickon, twenty-two feet ten inches on the Neshaminy, and 
twenty feet ten inches on the Delaware. The maximum 
flow at Trenton was 329,000 cubic feet per second. This 
amount would have been sufficient to supply a city of one 
million people for four and a half months. 

We simple watched all that valuable water flow to the 
ocean. The flood left us still in the same old dilemma of 
having too little water for our crops, our cities, our industries. 
By the end of August the Tohickon, Neshaminy and the 
Delaware had dropped to low levels of one foot ten inches, 
two feet ten inches and two feet six inches. 

Damage figures in Pennsylvania set records. A large part 
of the damage occurred in the Pocono Mountains region, but 
we in the lower area were not slighted. The greatest tragedy 
took place above Stroudsburg where more than thirty persons, 
mostly children, lost their lives at a camp on the banks of the 
Brodhead Creek. The death toll in Pennsylvania was 
eighty-eight, and major injuries ninety-four. By now the 
total bill for flood damage in Pennsylvania is probably in the 
neighborhood of $75,000,000. 

Damage figures only tell part of the story. It is impossible 

Continued on page 52 
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“All hands present and accounted for '—Cdr. Elmont A. 
Miller, Training Officer, reports at muster to Rear Adm. 
Daniel V. Gallery at Annual Inspection. 


Adm. Gallery, Capt. McClure and Lt. Cdr. Praete in- 
specting a formation of the Operations Department. 


ten years at willow grove 


WEEKEND 
WARRIORS 


'" WOIN the Navy and See the World!" has for decades been 

an American byword that betokened all the far-flung 
adventure and romance a young man’s heart could long for. 
It also meant, though, signing up for a four-year hitch. 
Today’s Naval Air Reservist is likely to get to see just as 
much of the world on his annual two-week tour of active duty, 
and have the rest of the year to himself to pursue his normal 
civilian career and family life. 


At the Naval Air Station at Willow Grove, for example,; 


the twenty officers and fifty-one enlisted men of VR-931, an 
air transport squadron commanded by Lt. Commander Dean 
A. Hess, have just returned from two weeks of operations as 
part of the Sixth Fleet Air Logistics Support. Based at Port 
Lyautey in Morocco, they carried out practice missions which 
took them to Malta, Naples, Rome, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Lon- 
don, Paris, Madrid, Algiers, Cagliari, and Palma. Flying 
3 R5D's, (the Naval equivalent of the civilian DC-4) the 
squadron made an exceptional record, flying 1,500,000 pas- 
senger miles in two weeks. The comment of Commander 
Knowles, commanding Regular Navy Transport Squadron 
24, said that VR-931 was one of the best they have had yet, 
and that they fell into regular operations without a hitch. 

Don’t for a moment, though, imagine that this was any idle 
junket or sophomoric romp. This trip, others like it, and the 
many activities carried on every weekend at Willow Grove 
and the other twenty-seven Naval Air Training establish- 
ments throughout the country, are all part of the serious 
program of maintaining and encouraging an adequate and 
alert Naval Air Reserve. 

Of the 36,000 Naval and Marine Air Reservists interested 
in the Reserve program across the country, over 2500 keep 
in training in the twenty-six Naval and two Marine squadrons 


Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gallery, USN, Chief of 
Naval Air Reserve Training since 1952, is one of 
the Navy's most widely known aviators. During 
World War II, his capture of a German U-boat 
made him the first American naval officer to board 
and capture an enemy vessel on the high seas since 
1815. He was also the first Admiral to land a 
fighter plane aboard an aircraft carrier. 

The wiry energetic Admiral is also a well-known 
author of fiction and nonfiction for the Saturday 
Evening Post, True and other periodicals. 


based here at Willow Grove. Almost 500 Navy and Marine 
Corps men and women are required as base personnel on 
active duty for the station’s many types of training; fighter, 
patrol, fleet air service, anti-submarine, transport, carrier 
fleet air service, helicopter, Marine air control and Marine 
fighter squadrons, as well as auxiliary aviation and ground 
units, and a Bureau of Aeronautics reserve unit, all provide 
an opportunity for the interested reservist to learn about 
their particular characteristics. The station and its various 
units operate under the command of Captain W. H. McClure, 
USN, who until he took over the station and consequent resi- 
dence there carried the additional distinction of being a 
Bucks Countian, from Lumberville. 

Willow Grove has a proud record of achievement in its 
Reserve activities. Each year eleven Noel Davis Trophy 
awards are made to top units in the national command, and 

Continued on next page 


A group of civilians from the Bucks County area get a taste of naval life aboard the carrier 
SAIPAN during a three-day cruise to inspect the training establishment at Pensacola. 
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each year Willow Grove claims a sizable 
share of them. In fact, Willow Grove 
has walked off with 38% of all trophies 
awarded by the command in its ten 
years of existence. This year, on June 
9th at the annual inspection cere- 
monies, Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gal- 
lery, Chief of Naval Air Reserve Train- 
ing, presented trophies to the Fleet Air 
Service Squadron, (fourth consecutive 
year), the Patrol Squadron, the Fighter 
Squadron, and the Air Wing Staff, for 
excellence throughout the Command. 
The Conway Trophy is an annual award 
to the best of the twenty-eight Reserve 
establishments in the country, and 
Willow Grove is the only four-time 
winner of that award. 


ALL of our armed services today are 

well aware of the need for public 
enthusiasm and support. Each service 
must make its bid for that support, and 
the Navy quite straightforwardly rea- 
sons that the simplest way to get it is to 
show the taxpayers what the Navy does 
and let them draw their own conclu- 
sions. As part of an expert public in- 
formation program, Vice Admiral Austin 
K. Doyle, Chief of Naval Air Training, 
each month invites a group of repre- 
sentative citizens, leaders in education, 
business, and communications, to visit 
the Naval Air Station in Pensacola, 
Florida, and to judge for themselves the 
value and efficiency of our Naval Air 
Training program. Ina brisk three-day 
"cruise" (the Navy is addicted to 
nautical usages even in the middle of a 
desert) at their own expense except for 
transportation, these guests are shown 
almost every aspect of the training pro- 
gram, with its extensive emphasis on 
survival and rescue procedures. As 
businessmen they are also shown the 
fiscal side of the Navy's problems, in 
which there is evidence of enormous 
respect for the taxpayer’s dollar. Then, 
to point up what all the training must 
add up to, they spend a day aboard an 
aircraft carrier at sea, seeing how the 
great ships operate and watching cadets 
making their first landings and takeoffs. 


At dinner they meet all the officers of 
the Command, and have an opportun- 
ity to find answers for the many ques- 
tions that come to mind. Civilians who 
have the impression that the Navy is 
run by a bunch of old sea-dogs who 
spend their time boxing compasses come 
back from these trips delighted and 
impressed with the calibre of thinking 
of today's Naval air officers. 


HEY also come back with a com- 

pletely new concept of the Navy's 
role in the nation's defense. Most of 
us are accustomed to think of our armed 
services in terms of the time-honored 
definitions which ascribe a specific prov- 
ince to each service: the Army as a 
ground force, the Air Forces in the Air, 
and the Navy on the seas. While by 
and large these distinctions are valid, 
developments of modern warfare have 
modified the functions of the services 
in some signal respects. 

Naval warfare today is based upon 
the task force, an aggregation of ships 
grouped around an aircraft carrier as 
nucleus. Heavy bomb-loads in past 
wars have limited the function of 
carrier-based aircraft to fighter, strafing, 
or light bombing missions. Develop- 
ment of nuclear fission bombs, however, 
has promoted even the individual fighter 
plane to the status of a major offensive 
weapon. This consideration becomes 
even more striking when you realize 
that just one H-bomb carries an ex- 
plosive force greater than all the com- 
bined conventional bomb tonnage drop- 
ped during World War II. Think then 
of the offensive power of an aircraft 
carrier basing seventy-five planes, each 
one capable of dropping at least one 
nuclear weapon. The new, handy econ- 
omy-size portable devastator has made 
the carrier a flexible, mobile airfield 
many times as effective as our largest 
B-29 base of the last war. The Navy, 
then, becomes our forward air arm as 
well as the guardian of our sea lanes; 
and naval aviators must be sailors as 
well as flyers, must understand not only 
the complexities of modern high-pow- 


VR-931 goes 
abroad. Cdr. Earle, 
Chief Jorgensen, 
PN2 Ruder, Chief 
Hoopes after land- 
ing in Morocco for 
two weeks active 
duty with the Sixth 
Fleet. 


ered aircraft, but the quirks of the sea 
and the specialized techniques of sea- 
faring operations as well. 


World War II taught us bitter and 
expensive lessons in preparedness. While 
the small core of dedicated professionals 
who man our armed services in peace- 
time do a man-sized job, they are not 
enough in wartime; the tremendous 
manpower needs of war call for a large 
number of trained men. Having learned 
this lesson, and anxious to benefit from 
the special skills of the many men 
trained during the war, the Navy es- 
tablished today’s Naval Aviation Re- 
serve in July of 1946. Long before its 
tenth anniversary this year the Reserve 
had proved its value in the Korean War. 
Two Navy and two Marine squadrons 
from Willow Grove gave good account 
of themselves in this conflict and helped 
to prove how wise the policy of pre- 
paredness had been. 

In addition to wisdom, the factor of 
simple economy also loomed large in 
considering the value of the Reserve. 
The cost of maintaining a squadron on 
active duty has been estimated at 
$2,000,000 annually; that of a Reserve 
squadron, at $200,000. Obviously, the 
cost of preparedness would be ten times 
as great were we to maintain our Naval 
Air arm on an active status. Again, 
since the cost of training a pilot in the 
Pensacola school alone, not counting his 
fleet duty, comes to $87,000 per man, it 
certainly seems essential to maintain 
some kind of opportunity for men to 
keep up this expensive training. 

Reservists themselves welcome the 
opportunity of earning extra pocket- 
money for the small amount of time 
they are obliged to put in. Flight per- 
sonnel find that they can make a hand- 
some payment on a house or car by 
spending two days a month with the 
Reserve, and ground personnel find that 
in addition to pocket-money they pick 
up valuable experience and keep up on 
the latest developments in their spe- 
cialty. 

Although pilots must be graduates of 
the school in Pensacola, ground officers 
can come in from a R.O.T.C. program, 
and enlisted men can come in with no 
previous service. In fact boys of 17 or 
older can join up even while they're in 
school, and be learning a trade or a 
hobby to stand them in good stead 
after graduation. 


War is always an unfortunate even- 
tuality to contemplate, and perhaps the 
best way to avoid it is to be prepared 
for it. In the ten years of their exis- 
tence, the Naval Air Reserve Training 
Command and Naval Air Station, 
Willow Grove, have demonstrated what 
effective preparedness is, and the 
"Weekend Warriors" are doing their 
best to serve notice on the world that 
we're ready any day of the week. 
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HOULD the day ever come when television rewards 
people for ideas devised to help others, Bucks County 
would have one man almost sure to break the bank. 

His name is Paul Comly French. His deepest concern is 
the fact that half of God’s children go to bed hungry every 
night. Probably this jovial resident of Yardley has done 
more to appease hunger than any other human, and he has 
now launched a brand new attack on starvation which qualifies 
him as Number One idea man for the hungry. 

“The key to food probelms is distribution," he says. 
“Yet we spend our time and energy working out production 
control schemes, soil banks and reduced acreages. It’s time 
we swept all this under the carpet.” 

He learned this while he was executive director for CARE 
from 1947-55. He visited 71 countries. He circled the earth 
completely ten times and crossed the Atlantic 86 times, 
flying 2,100,000 miles. He headed an organization which 
distributed $200,000,000 worth of life-saving food parcels. 

"Hunger," he says, "is at the center of man's thinking 
almost everywhere outside the United States. An empty 
stomach makes the mind susceptible to propaganda of any 
sort. The Communists know this. They have geared their 
diplomacy to this. We must understand why.” 

French knows why. His CARE work put him in touch with 
national leaders and ambassadors whose jobs depended on 
understanding how their people felt. 

He crisply analyzes human needs this way: for food, for 
shelter, for a brighter future for their children. Thus the 
Chinese see profit in accepting the promise of one extra bowl 
of rice weekly along with a new political system. The bulk 
of the world’s people see the main issue of our times as 
Plenty vs. Hunger. 

“T hear a lot of talk about other people not understanding 
us. Iam more concerned about our not understanding them.” 

When the United States stockpiles $10,000,000,000 worth 
of surplus foods we give the impression that we care not for 
impoverished peoples, except for their value as military 
allies, French thinks. And meantime, from Ceylon to Tokyo, 
the Communists preach that Americans would let their food 
rot in warehouses rather than use it to feed Asian children. 

In Bucks County and elsewhere, French has more than 
once been asked where he came from and why didn’t he go 
back there? At this French will screw up his face, pucker his 
lips and say precisely: ‘‘Well, let’s see now. My ancestors 
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came over here in 1639, I believe. I got here only in 1903. 
I happen to have been born in that year.” 

Always a dynamic man, French has worked hard to con- 
vince everyone that Americans are truly interested in the 
personal future of all God's children. Two years ago he was 
petitioning Congress to allocate $750,000,000 worth of 
surplus foods for free distribution in needy world areas. 
He failed. 

That did not deter him from seeking to know better the 
basic needs of foreign peoples so CARE could minister to 

Continued on page 35 


The fact that half the world’s people are hungry is French's 
chief concern. Here he distributes food in Germany. As 
director of CA RE. he flew more than. 2,000,000 miles in all. 


dowsers in the county 


WATER IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


AVE you ever seen a water witch? 
Perhaps you are one yourself and 
don't know it. Water witches are 
adept at the ancient art of water 
smelling or dowsing or waterwitching— 
finding underground water by means of 
a forked stick. It doesn’t seem to be 
an accomplishment one can learn. One 
must be born with the gift. 

Dowsing or hunting up water with a 
divining rod is still practiced in Bucks 
County, though many well drillers hoot 
at it. Most dowsers walk out to a tree 
and cut their favority variety of stick: 
apple, mulberry, peach, birch or witch- 
hazel. However, if you are superstitious 
or a real stickler for propriety, there are, 
in a hoary old book, exact instructions 
for cutting a stick with which to locate 
water or even oil or iron or gold. Since 
the stick is said to have the power to 
find anything you are searching for, a 
divining rod could be a poor man’s 
Geiger counter. The book says: 

“On the first night of Christmas, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, break 
off from any tree a young twig of one 
year's growth, in the three highest 
names (Father, Son and Holy Ghost), at 
the same time facing toward sunrise. 
Whenever you apply this wand in 
searching for anything, apply it three 
times. The twig must be forked, and 
each end of the fork must be held in 
one hand, so that the third and thickest 
part of it stands up, but do not hold it 
too tight." The words to be spoken 
when the wand is applied are as follows: 
"Archangel Gabriel, I conjure thee in 
the name of God the Almighty, to tell 
me, is there any water here or not? 
Do tell me!" 

If you are after something other 
than water, you must name it. 

Morris Wonsidler, who lives near 
Finland, has been dowsing for water 
for fifty years. He holds the point of 
the stick straight up in front of him. 
When he walks over a spot where there 
is water, the stick turns slowly until it 
is pointing to the greund. He claims 
that the stick indicates the number of 
feet down the water is by the number 
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of times it dips toward the ground. 
This number he multiplies by three for 
the exact depth. I watched the stick in 
his hands dip ten times, then it stopped. 
That meant water would be found 
thirty feet down, give or take a few 
feet of error on the part of the stick. 
Mr. Wonsidler usually uses apple 
wood of first year growth. He likes to 
cut his sticks in the spring and hangs a 
whole row of them in his ice house where 
they won't dry out. His favorite stick 
is obtained from a buckthorn. He 
recommends such a stick for its strength. 
I do not seem to be born a water 
witch for the stick remained inert in 
my hands, but when I put my hands 
next to Mr. Wonsidler's, the stick 
turned in the most uncanny way. It 
almost smacks of magic: white rather 
than black, for it benefits mankind. 


Walter Wonsidler used an apple stick 
to find this spot for a well for the Great 
Swamp Fish and Game Association. 


Photos by the Author 
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Walter Swartz of Plumsteadville, who 
is a mere stripling at the art, both in 
years and experience, has a different 
method of holding his stick. He points 
the stick down and it turns slowly up 
and back, making a three-quarters turn 
to indicate water. He says it works 
over concrete or metal or anything, if 
the water is in the ground at that 
point. His favorite dowsing rod is the 
mulberry, though he is successful with 
apple and other woods. 


Mr. Swartz, who works for William 
F. Fretz & Sons, Inc., in Pipersville, 
didn’t know he was a water dowser 
until about seven years ago when the 
Plumsteadville Fire Company planned 


Elsie Swartz can’t make the dowsing stick 
work unless her father Walter helps her. 


to dig a well. The large question was 
where to dig. Someone suggested 
dowsing, so, with a proper stick, they 
all tried it. Only three in the entire 
group proved to have the gift. So Mr. 
Swartz’ first experience was locating 
this well. He says that so far he has 
had 100 per cent success, except on his 
latest job. There, water in desirable 
quantity is playing coy, but he still 
hopes to find water on a second try. 


Well-driller Fred Buehler of Warring- 
ton doesn’t hold with dowsing. He 
moves in his drilling rig and just keeps 
thumping away, knowing that if he 
drills deep enough he'll eventually hit 
water. The vagaries of underground 
water in the County are many and cause 
monumental headaches. Scores of rural 
lot owners never do find water. Some, 
unfortunately have forgotten to try for 
water before building the house! It is 
well to consult a dowser or a well 
driller before buying your country home- 
site. Experience has taught them 
where the digging is easy, where it is 
difficult, where waterless clay lies, 
where you must go half way to China 
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and then get a dribble not fit to drink, 
or where it gushes from sand, pure as 
crystal. 

Howard Keller of Wrightstown, who 
has been in the well-drilling business 
since he was a boy, doesn't believe in 
dowsing. He is guided by his know- 
ledge of the area. He says the worst 
place in the County, water-wise, is in 
the lower end. Water there is loaded 
with iron, and sometimes contains so 
much sulphur you have to hold your 
nose when you get near it. 

Water usually follows rock formations. 
This accounts for its unpredictabilit y 
The average privately drilled well in 
the County runs from 60 to 120 or 180 
feet deep. 


In the northwest part of the County 
the water is good, but according to 
Walter Wonsidler, you have to drill 
through solid granite to get it. Walter 
is a well-driller who hunts up a likely 
spot with an apple stick. He learned 
the art from his father, Morris, when 
he was about fourteen. He recently 
located the spot for a well for the Great 
Swamp Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association of Quakertown. They own 
thirty-eight acres near Rich Hill. 


Morris Wonsidler says it is very 
important to dig in the exact spot the 
dowser indicates. One can miss an 
underground stream by a few feet. He 
hunted up water for a man and drove 
a stake to mark the spot. The well was 
dug and no water. The client sent for 
Mr. Wonsidler and said what goes? 
No water.  Wonsidler produced his 
dowsing stick and where it dipped he 
found signs that a stake had been pulled 
up. Some prankish children had moved 
his stake. 


When another well was dug at the 
spot the client found plenty of water. 
Wonsidler always looks for a spot where 
two veins of water cross.  Dowsers 
claim the veins run north and south or 
east and west and that the former pro- 
duces hard water and the latter soft 
water. They consider a combination 
of the two desirable. 

The fee of a dowser varies. Mr. 
Wonsidler usually gets six dollars for a 
local job, more if he has to travel a dis- 
tance. Mr. Swartz has no established 
fee, but will accept a gift from his client. 

When Camp Ockanickon, on To- 
hickon Creek, was being built for the 
Boy Scouts, a dowser was brought from 
Lancaster to locate a well. He carried 
a whole suitcase full of paraphernalia. 
Well-driller Buehler, who was engaged 
for the job, stood looking curiously over 
his shoulder. The old fellow growled 
at him, “Take a walk!" 

When Buehler was a proper distance 
away the dowser collected his secret 
devices and went to work. His fee was 
two hundred dollars, fifty when he 
dowsed a spot and the remainder when 


and if they struck water at the depth and 
in the quantity he prophesied. Mr. 
Buehler believes he never collected the 
larger part of his fee, for the well was 
drilled much deeper than the dowser 
indicated. 


The celebrated Henry Gross of 
Biddeford, Maine, came to Bucks 
County about five years ago to dowse 
for several people near Mechanicsville. 
Kenneth Roberts has related his ac- 
complishments and adventures in a 
book and several magazine articles. 
Mrs. Joseph J. Greenberg, Jr., says he 
sat in their living room one evening and 
located water in various spots on their 
farm without leaving his chair. He 
talks to his stick, asking it questions 
much as one does a ouija board. He 
would say, “Is there water one hundred 
feet from here?” If the stick refused to 
comment he would try a different dis- 
tance until the stick dipped. Then he 
would ask it about direction and finally 
about depth. By the time he was 
through one could walk to the spot. He 
confirmed the location the following day 
by dowsing over it. As the Greenbergs 
did not need a well, his dowsing on 
their place was never proved by actual 
drilling except in one spot where they 
dug down a distance with a post hole 
digger and the water gushed up. 


Morris Wonsidler shows the right way to 
hold your dowsing stick. To find under- 
ground pipes or wires, notch the end, and 
insert a penny. 


Mr. Gross claims that a dowser should 
be at hand to check the vein of water 


after heavy equipment such as a 
drilling rig or a bulldozer has been 
brought in. The weight of these ma- 
chines and the crushing and pounding 
of the drill, he claims, often crushes 
and dams up the vein, which will then 

Continued on page 38 
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HE ALTIMETER reads forty- 

four thousand, two hundred and 
fifty-five feet. Almost nine miles above 
the earth! Far below are a few scattered 
clouds; much farther down patterns 
of roads and settlements appear vaguely 
through the bluish haze. The tiny 
cabin is absolutely quiet; the pilot's 
thoughts leave the needles and bubbles 
on his instrument panel to contemplate 
eternity in this moment of weird, ethereal 
stillness. 


This is no sleek silver jet, competing 
with the thunder. It is a motorless 
sailplane—an ‘advanced’ glider, cruising 
along at about the speed you would 
drive your car on a lazy summer after- 
noon. 


Flying a two-seat glider, L. Edgar and 
H. Kleinforth set that record altitude 
of 44,255 feet in 1952, and in that year 
M. Charles Atger remained in the air 
for over 56 hours. The year previous, 
Richard Johnson set a distance of 535 
miles. 


In Bucks County, the sport of gliding 
has a number of enthusiasts. Ross 
Christman, of Trumbauersville, built 
his first glider in 1927. Ed Fox, of 
Quakertown, has been flying motorless 
planes since 1931. Today, with a 
number of younger glider fans, both 
veterans do their flying from the glider 
port at Hilltown where, fronting on 
Route 152, a small sign advertises the 
“Philadelphia Glider Club.” 


Curiously quiet for an airport, the 
Hilltown site consists of an 86-acre plot 
of high, flat land, edged by a small wood- 
ed area. Before the glider fans bought 
it in April 1944, it was known as the 
Bucks County Airport. Immediately 
to the right of the field sits the hangar. 
Farther on, among the trees, there are 
house trailers, cabins, and occasionally 


tents. Gliding is often a family affair, 
and when the weekend rolls around, 
husband, wife and children all head fo: 
the field to fly or to work on the ships. 

Most of the club's members are in 
technical or engineering fields and many 
hold power plane licenses. These con- 
sider gliding a true test of skill as com- 
pared with the comparative ease of 
flying with artificial power. 


A number of them are also enthusi- 
astic radio amateurs— ''ham"' operators. 
In fact Paul Hendricks, of Quakertown, 
took up gliding only after he had 
chatted with Ross Christman, another 
"ham", across the air waves. The 
Trumbauersville veteran persuaded Hen- 
dricks to try his hand at glider piloting 
and the younger man has become an 
enthusiast. Christman, incidentally, 
put his Bucks County experience to 
good account in World War II, when 
he worked for the Army as civilian 
instructor to glider pilots. 


Once bitten by the gliding bug, it's 
a hard thing to shake. Lew Hull, of 
Southampton, was the club’s first 
vice-president, back in 1941. He got 
his start long before that as a student 
at M.I.T., but he's still going strong at 
Hilltown. 


Only one serious accident has marred 
the record of the club. On July 17, 
1954, student pilot Thomas Norris, 
an anthropologist, was the last to solo 
during a week of training. He had 
requested a second solo, and as he 
started to fly toward the let-down area, 
he nosed his ship over into a vertical 
dive of about 500 feet, leveled off, and 
commenced a normal approach. Mid- 
way in his downwind leg, the glider 
again went into a vertical dive of an- 
other 500 feet right into the ground. 
The pilot was instantly killed, and the 
plane was a total loss. 


Photographs by Jim Barlow 


(Above) Families enjoy life of glider port as much 
Edwin Fox, Quakertown, climbs into cockpit of sailplane. Paul Hendricks, Quaker- do. Trailer is summer home of the Millays. (Bel 
town, will attach towline once he is seated, ready for the takeoff. 


Wilson, age two, flown by Mrs. John Jednacz. 
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Art Millay, club president, flies the tow-plane. 


Pilot of glider be- 
hind him is George Rowley, Hatboro, with son, Duke, as passenger. 


Aver Hill Ion 
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CAA examiners and the state police 
found nothing which would indicate any 
reason for the glider to perform in that 
manner. 


All local glider pilots are members 
of the Soaring Society of America, the 
governing authority for motorless flight 
in the United States, which has its 
offices in Elmira, N. Y. 


The would-be glider pilot must be at 
least fourteen years of age, must pass a 
standard written Civil Aeronautics 
examination in academic subjects: the 
“rules of the road”, aerology, and so 
forth, and must have ten air hours and 
a total of fifty flights behind him before 
being eligible for license. 


Flying the glider is very difficult from 
operating powered aircraft. Most glid- 
ers have only one wheel, located directly 
underneath the pilot, and protruding 
only about half-way from the fuselage. 
The glider’s wingspread is tremendous 
compared with the stubby wings of jet 
planes. Even the smallest of powered 
planes have a panel of instruments 
that completely baffles the uninitiated. 


The glider pilot needs very few. He 
has the standard rubber pedals and 
stick; within easy reach is the handle 
which releases the towline, and perhaps 
another handle controlling his ‘spoilers’, 
small metal plates which may be made 
to rise from the wing surfaces, to slow 
down his rate of climb. 


His instrument panel includes an 
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altimeter, a simple compass, an equally 
simple bank-and-turn indicator, an air- 
speed indicator calibrated in MPH, and 
a variometer. This latter consists of 
two tubes, one with green fluid and 
the other with red. It indicates in feet 
per second his rate of climb or descent. 
As he rises, the green liquid will rise in 
the left-hand tube; should he remain 
level, both red and green will lie static 
in the bottom of their glass columns; 
should he fall, the red line rises. 


Gliders may be taken aloft in several 
ways. Where a steep hill is available, 
the pilot will frequently just coast down 
until airborne. This method is often 
used in Europe. In many places, a small 
auto is used with a towline. Here at 
Hilltown the motive power is a little 
yellow Stirman biplane, owned by the 
club. 


Getting a glider into the air takes 
teamwork by several people. Careful 
hands remove the ship from the hangar, 
and with a man holding each wing, 
guide it carefully down the field to 
take-off position at the end of the 
"runway" of closely-mowed grass. 
Meantime, someone has volunteered to 
fly the towplane, and is taxiing into 
position about 200 feet in front of the 
glider. In between, two other members 
are laying out the quarter inch nylon 
towrope. 


The glider pilot checks his towline 
release at least once before takeoff. The 


plane taxis away very slowly, until the 
line is taut, and then power is applied. 
Alongside the glider, holding one wing 
easily, one of the jeep gang walks rapidly 
for about twenty feet and then lets go. 
The plane by that time has enough 
airspeed to balance itself. Within 
twenty yards, the glider is in the air. 


Once aloft at the desired altitude, the 
glider pilot releases his end of the 
towline. He is then on his own, relying 
solely on his skill with the ship and his 
knowledge of air currents. He knows 
that the sun, shining on flat land, will 
heat the air until it rises, creating what 
is known as a thermal. He looks for 
signs of such thermals, and rides them 
to gain more altitude until they reach 
their peak at the bottom of some 
cumulus cloud, often thousands of 
feet in the air. 


Watching a glider sweep in to a land- 
ing looks risky to one not accustomed 
to this type of ship. The nose assumes 
a sharp downward tilt, and the plane 
seems to yaw from side to side, making 
a sort of whistling swish as it goes 
overhead. But the pilot makes a 
smooth landing, and the single wheel 
holds the ship in perfect balance until 
it slows almost to a halt, after rolling 
about a hundred feet. 


An Englishman, Sir George Cayley, 
built the first glider in 1810; too small 
to carry a man, but proving the possi- 
bility. It was not until between 1891 
and 1896 that Otto Lilienthal built man- 
carrying gliders, and around 1900 the 
Wright brothers received their primary 
flight training in them. 


Today’s glider has an enclosed cock- 
pit, and is often of all-metal construction, 
its size belying its weight, usually in 
the vicinity of 600 pounds overall. 
Modern gliding is a fairly expensive 
sport. The average investment of the 
glider pilot in ship and equipment is 
about $2500, although a second-hand 
glider in flyable and licenseable condi- 
tion can be purchased for half of that 
price. At the other extreme, Johnson's 
custombuilt, record-breaking RJ-1, cost 
a cool. $10,000. : Many glider fans pre- 
fer building their own, and at least one 
manufacturer has made available kit 
gliders of a proven design, which can 
be put together at a cost of about $1500. 


Like golf, gliding develops an intense 
feeling of personal competition, but 
also calls for cooperation. The Hill- 
town fans offer many reasons for their 
interest in the sport, but its fascination 
is best summed up by Ed Fox, who says: 
"Gliding is the nearest Man has come 
to actual ‘personal’ flight." 
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bargains and fun 


at quakertown’s 


FARMERS MARKET 


T LOOKS like circus day any Friday evening or Saturday 

afternoon as you roll along Station Road to the point 
where a busy cop unravels two converging, bumper-to-bumper 
streams of cars and waves them into the 156-acre grounds of 
the Quakertown Farmers Market. On a summer weekend, 
as many as 40,000 customers pour into a parking area that 
can hold 7,500 cars at a time, trudge through half a mile of 
aisles and another quarter-mile of midway, hunting anything 
from a ripe watermelon to an electric organ or a set of living- 
room furniture. 

As they stroll among the motley variety of stores, booths 
and stalls, a loudspeaker bombards their ears with new 
bargains to be found, and occasionally interrupts its selling to 
say something like this: 

“Mrs. Stoltzfus—Mrs. Stoltzfus—please call at the main 
office! Mrs. Isaac Stoltzfus of Revere, please come to the 
office. Your three-year-old daughter Beverly is waiting for 
you." 

In the 1,200-foot-long main building, and on the midway, 
plus the large barns where livestock auctions are held on 
Wednesdays, Associated Markets Company claims you can 
buy "everything you eat, wear, or use!" 

This is probably an exaggeration but you can—among 
more than 200 firms and individuals offering goods and 
services—have your teeth filled, buy eyeglasses, and get 
expert advice on how to invest your savings from a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange! 

At this biggest of all farmers' markets, most goods and 
services are less expensive than in conventional stores. They 
may, on the other hand, cost more in terms of wear and tear 
on the customers' shoe-leather, nerves, and muscle. But this 
is distinctly a buyers' market. Management figures show 
that the low prices attract more food customers in two days 
(6 p.m. to midnight Friday and noon to midnight Saturday) 
than visit the average food store in a week. Thus, with a 
lower overhead, it is claimed that merchants make a net 
profit more than four times greater in an 18-hour week, and 
turn over their stock nearly four times as fast as the average 
storekeeper on a six-day week! 


At the Quakertown Market there are many mer- 
chants who are open for business only the equivalent of 
two working days a week. Pressure of business is so 
intense during those two days that many of them open 
late and close early, though the market's managers 
discourage this. 

Out on the midway, with produce heaped high in 
front of their big trucks, are what the market calls 
"straight-load" men, like barrel-chested Rocco Pon- 
tino and big Sam Sandor. For both, business from 
April to October consists of hauling four commodities: 
watermelon, cantaloupe, potatoes, and tomatoes, from 


Snow cones are popular, so are cokes, 
ice cream, or what's your taste? 
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The pitchman horrifies his audience with descriptions of skin 
diseases but offers a sure cure for each of these ailments. 


points as far south as Fort Pierce, Florida. 

Rocco, his dad, and their hired drivers, operate six big 
tractor trailer trucks on the gruelling run; Sam and his 
brothers operate four. You get an idea of the volume of 
business they do from the fact that loads may run as high as 
eighteen tons per truck. Every Sunday afternoon Rocco 
and Sam pull out for the long run down the coast. By Tues- 
day night they are in Florida and by Wednesday morning 
they have started the long haul back. They usually pull into 
the Farmers Market, dead tired, some time Thursday night, 
and Friday noon they are open for business. 

As the growing season wears on the hauls become shorter. 
Sam and Rocco are able to buy their produce at points 
further and further north until at the beginning of October 
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Competition is keen among no less than fourteen different 
stores that sell men’s clothing and men’s furnishings in the 
market. Those pants had better fit, or they'll be returned next 
weekend! 


they are hauling potatoes from fields as close as Long Island. 
Both men have been in business at the same stand for ten 
years or more. Before 1945, when he started his own business, 
Sam had been driving other owners’ trucks into this market 
for a number of years. 

In winter, Rocco turns to hauling fruit and vegetables for 
other dealers, until the Florida season starts again. Sam, 
on the contrary, drives into Quakertown the year ‘round, 
buying apples and potatoes from nearby farms through the 
fall and winter. 

In the usual kind of market, Sam or Rocco would be 
buying their produce from someone else who bought in the 
South and hauled it to them. With Quakertown’s “two-day 
week” they can handle the whole job themselves. That means 
they can sell cheaper and still make more profit. 

Thus a two-day week is commonplace among merchants 
here. William Brand of Pipersville is able to do both a 
wholesale and retail meat business with only a couple of 
assistants, his wife, and occasional help from his father-in- 
law. During the week at his shop on Route 413 he buys 
animals from nearby Bucks County farmers, kills, cuts, and 
dresses meat, makes sausage and souse, smokes ham, bacon 


Continued on page 33 
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Must be something about that pencil! This merchant's main 
stock in trade, however, consists of religious pictures, Bibles, 
mottoes, statues, prayer books, and novelties which carry a 
religious message. 


Photos by Sol Lisbon 


(Left) Big Rocco Pontino plugs a water- 
melon for an Upper Bucks customer. 
(Below) It's not always easy to make a 
choice where so many different lines and 
patterns are offered at tempting prices. 


VACATION TIME 
SM the Poconos 


RIPPLING BROOK 
COTTAGES 


ç “In the Heart 
—— of the Poconos” 


uec veu 
Beautiful one or two-bedroom housekeep- 
ing cottages completely and comfortably 
furnished, nestled beside a mountain 
stream. Lake swimming, fishing on prem- 
ises; all other sports nearby. 


Write W. M. DRAVES 


Canadensis, Pa. Tel. Cresco 8541 


You are Tnutted to 


PINEHURST 


In The Heart of the Poconos 
FOR FUN, 
SUN OR REST... 


Deluxe Swimming Pool 


NOW! 
RATES $40 to $54, Including Meals 
Also Furnished Apts. For Rent 
Write for Booklet 
H. E. GRAVEL, CANADENSIS 7, PA. 


MODIFIED AMERICAN PLAN 


transients welcome 


OFF TO THE 


Wouutatus 


VERY summer thousands of Bucks 
County residents bundle off to the 
Poconos for a day, a week, a month 

or a season. What draws them is the 
fresh mountain air at altitudes of from 
1,200 to 2,000 feet, the striking vistas 
down steep, misty valleys, and the fact 
that golf, swimming, tennis, horseback 
riding, fishing, and many other sports and 
amusements can be found in profusion 
close to fine accommodations both for the 
lavish and the thrifty. 


There is an affinity between the two 
areas, for both Bucks County and the 
Poconos were haunts of the Lenape 
Indians in the days before the white man 
came. The way lies straight up Route 
611 through the spectacular Water Gap, 
then swings right at Swift Water on Route 
390 into the “heart” of the mountains. 
Only about 80 miles from our own County 
seat are towns like Cresco, Mountain 
Home, Buck Hill Falls and Canadensis. 
The closeness of this ideal mountain play- 
ground might be considered one of the 
attractions of our own County. 


SKI RUN LODGE 


As old as the hills — 
But the food is still the BEST 


Ideally located between Buck Hill 
and Skytop, adjoining Sky Top 
For Reservations - Phone Cresco 2922 
Or Write - Alfred Ornow - Canadensis 7, Pa. 


PRIORITY 
ON VACATION PARADISE 


A friendly resort, congenial 
atmosphere. Private swimming 
pool, tennis, other sports, plan- 
ned activities. Golf, movies, 
other amusements nearby. Some 
private baths. Rates $40 weekly 
and up. From $7.00 and up 
daily. 


Booklet 
Cresco 6161 


Open all year. 
ANNA M. STEFFENS, 


Pine Knos Inn 


CANADENSIS, PA. In The Poconos 


Tim Lodge 


Ideal for 
Business People 
Or Honeymooners 
Moderate Prices 


Informal. TV. New, filtered Concrete 
swimming pool. Recreation facilities. Steam 
heat. Private baths. Near town, churches. 
Also 4 bedroom furnished housekeeping 
cottage, Available daily, weekly or monthly 
until November 1. 


3 HEALTHY MEALS DAILY 
Accommodations 45 
Send for Colored Booklet 
Tel. Cresco 2920 Hedwig Linder 
CANADENSIS 9, PA. 


“IN THE HEART OF THE 
POCONO VACATIONLAND” 


LAUREL GROVE 


INN AND COTTAGES 


A modern Vacation Resort. Individual cot- 
tages. Well-planned meals. All sports. 
New swimming pool. 9-hole golf course. 
Recreation hall. Weekly picnics, square 
dances. Churches, Shops, Drug Store, Post 
Office — 3-minute walk. 


One city block from junction 
route 290 & 390 
Write for Free Booklet or 
Phone: Cresco 6121 


CANADENSIS 19, Pa. 


Black Magic 


The" Poconos Prominent Rendez- 
vous for Cocktails, Dinner, and 
Dancing. Private Dining Room 
and Bar Available for Banquets, 
Weddings and Private Parties. 


Orchestra for Dancing Nightly 


PHONE: CRESCO 5031 


Skytop Road Canadensis, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


MOTOR COURT 


'$ 
BEARD & COTTAGES 
In the heart of the Pocono Mts. Various 
sized cottages, with or without electric 
kitchens. Private Baths, Auto Heat, 
Swimming, all sports near by. Ideal for 
Honeymoons — No car necessary. 

Write for pictures § rates 
Mrs, E. L. Beard, owner. Canadensis 4, Penna. 


Spruce Mountain House 
An Ideal Informal Family Resort 


Try a “Less Work for Mother" vaca- 
tion. 3 Full Meals Daily, starting at 
$45.00 per week for adults, special rates 
for children. Write for Booklet to Reevs 
and Marie Price. 


CANADENSIS 15, PA Phone-Cresco 4281 


The CLIFF VIEW 


“IN THE POCONOS” CRESCO 8, PA. 
A friendly resort for congenial clientele. 
Excellent Meals. Moderate Rates. 
Booklet on Request 


MRS. W. H. VAN DYNE Tel. Cresco 2989 


BROWN'S LAKE 


CANADENSIS, PA. 
Phone: Cresco 6561 
150 Acre Lake Open for Fishing 
through Nov. 1 


e bass 
epickerel 
eperch 

e blue gills 
ecat fish 


Efficiency Cottages & Motel Units, 
Electric Kitchens, Automatic Heat, 
Private Baths. 

FULLY EQUIPPED 


ROCKLEDGE MANOR 


Canadensis, Pa. Box 87 
OPEN YEAR ROUND 


Modified - Food - Plan 


Restful Mountain Atmosphere 


owned and operated by 
SUE and DAVE HUTCHINSON 


Megarget "4 
GOLF COURSES 


Clubs Furnished Free 
9 Holes 50c 


Conveniently Located in the Poconos 


THE VILLAGE INN 


5 minute walk to the village. A 
quiet spot for a restful vacation. 
REASONABLE RATES 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLAN 
under new management 


Tel. Cresco 2887 Canadensis 1, Pa. 


June Price Young Mgr. 


CHURCH SERVICES 
S.S.—Sunday School C.S.—Church Services 


E.S.—Evening Services M.—Masses 


BUCK HILL FALLS 
Religious Society of Friends 
At Inn — 10 a.m. Song S. 7:45 p.m. 


CANADENSIS 
Canadensis Methodist 
S.S. — 9:30 a.m. C.S. — 10:45 a.m. 
Moravian Church 
S.S. — 9:45 a.m. C.S. — 11:00 a.m. 


McComas Chapel (M.E.) 
C.S. — 8:00 p.m. Thurs. 
Roman Catholic 
M. — 6:30, 9:00, 10:30 a.m. 


MOUNTAINHOME 


Methodist Church 
S.S. — 9:30 a.m. C.S. — 10:45 a.m. 
E.S. — 7:45 p.m. 


Ham and Eggs 
Served in the Pan 


“Bracing as the 
Mountain Air” 

Visit our Restaurants at: 
Cresco - Rt. 90 

Swiftwater - Rt. 611 

Del. Water Gap - Rt. 611 
Other Stores: 
Coopersburg - Rt. 309 
Doylestown - Rt. 611 
Enjoy our foods with that 
honest-to-goodness country 
flavor. Our meats are cured 
and smoked on our Farms. 
We ship anywhere in the 
USA — Ask for Catalogue. 
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market, cont'd 


and pork shoulder. He used to operate 
two shops, but now the hungry horde 
of shoppers at Quakertown absorbs all 
his retail meats. Yet the Brands are 
only one of eight meat dealers operating 
in the market! 


Or take Harvey Spector, who manu- 
factures lamps and lamp shades in his 
own shop in Philadelphia. For eleven 
years his only retail outlet has been 
his own "store" in the Quakertown 
Market. Spector's inventory of lamps 
and shades, plus the imports he sells— 
items like chased brass pieces from India, 
hammered brass from England, art 
objects from Japan and Java—fill three 
separate warehouses in the market 
itself. Since every stall in the market 
is usually full and Spector's business is 
still growing, he is building a wing out 
toward the midway to double the store's 
floor space. Even at his present volume 
Spector claims to carry the biggest stock 
of lamp shades in the world, and he 
makes them to order too! 


Second-hand booksellers in the cities 
complain of their long hours but 
Michael Kacek, of Bethlehem, observes 
the market's standard two-day week. 
'That gives him the rest of the week to 
go to sales, buy books, and hunt for 
more back issues of the Bucks County 
Traveler, which he claims is the hottest 
selling item on his list of old periodicals. 
Starting as a book collector, Kacek has 
found the keenest interest of Bucks 
County book buyers is in local history, 
Civil War history, and in science. 

“T simply can't get enough books on 
those subjects!" he says. 

This unusual way of doing business 
was invented, or evolved, by Upper 
Bucks County farmers back in 1932, 
when the market was started by Stanlev 
Rotenberger in his father's dairy barn. 
Country auctions had been the fashion 
for generations before that. But it was 
natural for thrifty local farmers to 
think of renting stalls in the auction 
barn where they could sell their own 
produce. In those days many farmers 
still did their own butchering and dressed 
their own meat. So there were weekend 
butchers at the market as well as week- 
end green grocers. Soon there were 
also weekend seamstresses, and farm 
women who sold homemade quilts, 
weavin's, lace, embroidery, or baked 
goods. Many of these stalls became 
prosperous businesses, and nearly two- 
thirds of those first farmers and farm- 
wives-turned-merchant are still in the 
market today! 


Young Rotenberger’s ambition soared. 
In the forties he closed the market to 
start one in what he thought would be 
a better location. Disappointed, he 
came back to the family farm, built a 
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KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs. 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The " Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services nol listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


BASSET HOUNDS 
Flvalin Kennels. P.S.D. Bassets of 
distinction, champion stock puppies usu- 
ally available. Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Phone Lexington 
2-0560. 


BOXERS 
Wimoweh Kennels. AKC. P.S.D. Reg. 


boarding, specialized services, house- 
breaking. Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 22, 
Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657. 


COCKERS & FIELD BEAGLES 


Wind Race Kennels. Cockers & Field 
Beagles. Puppies and grown stock. 
Champion black bitches. Mrs. E. G. 
Peake, 200 Elm Street, Bristol, Pa. Phone 
Stilwell 8-1485. 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bertram Rearick, Penn's Park, Penna. 
Wycombe 2471. 


COLLIES 


For Sale—Ped. Collie puppies A.K.C. 
Phone Worth 8-2141. 


DACHSHUNDS 
Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 


from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


Puppies—black and tan—Reds. Top 
blood. AKC Reg. Lois G. Lowell, Fair- 
hill Rd., Fairhill, Pa. Phone Souderton 
3-3961. 


DALMATIANS 


In-the-Valley Kennels. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr. Top winning 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. Chap- 
man Road, Fountainville. Doylestown 


4458. 


P.S.D. Mrs. 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. 
available. Mustard and Pepper. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, 


Phone WOrth 8-3922. 


Puppies occasionally 
Dr. M 


Penna. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHERS 
Ahrtal Kennels. P.S.D. Doberman 
Pinschers exclusively. For Show. Breed- 


ing, Companions. Miss Tess Henseler. 
Ottsville, Pa. Phone, Ferndale 2-1133. 


GERMAN SHEPHERD 


Felschen Kennels. P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud serv. Blanche Derr, Limkln Pk. & 
Upr. State Rd. Chlfnt. Lex. 2-2449. 


Tannenbaum Kennels. Puppies, silver 
and black by Ace of Coolure, CD-CDX- 
UD-UDT, Mrs. W. H. Werner, Haycock 
Riding Stable, Quakertown, Pa. Ph. 
KEystone 6-2680. 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


by Dorothy M. Poisker 


OME very interesting information 
has been given me by a well known 

feed company. It relates to keeping dogs 
on self-feeders, using a dry type of food 
and giving the dogs access to it at all 


times. This should interest everyone 
who knows and loves dogs. In this 
modern age everyone tries to save 
labor. New ideas on how and what to 
feed are always welcomed. Since many 
brands of dog feed were made to have 
taste appeal, even dry, and dogs were 
found to enjoy it that way, it was a 
logical next step to let them have it 
right before them. It was helpful to 
the show-going set, who now felt the 
time for feeding the dogs was no longer 
a major problem. But this method did 
not give the good overall results that 
were hoped for. True, dogs did remain 
well fed. Many even put on weight, 
and no one seemed to complain that 
the problem lay in that direction. But 
without the close association with their 
masters at feeding time, they became 
shy, discontented, woe-be-gone, and 
lacked their former high spirit. 


In these parts the eighth annual 
Perkiomen Valley Kennel Club Show 
at the Whispering Pines Inn, Mont- 
gomeryville, Pa., Sunday, August 26, 
s an eagerly awaited event. Charles 
Fleischman of Blue Bell, who fills 
the job of president ably, acts as bench 
show chairman. John T. Poisker 
of Souderton is the first vice pre ident, 
Mrs. Fleischman is secretary and 
Newton B. Markley of Souderton is 
treasurer. Many County residents are 
on the board of directors. 


For those interested in obedience 
training, the show's classes offer an 
opportunity to try out your title as- 
pirant. The beautiful grounds and 
the very good food help to make the 
day pleasant. Charlie Fleischman tells 
me this date has never been a really 
hot day, as weather records prove. 
We hope the club retains its influence 
with the weather man. 


Penn-Ridge K.C. had a very suc- 
cessful sanctioned match July eighth 
at the Sellersville Armory with an entry 
of 155 dogs. Many local exhibitors 
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LHASSA APSO 
Puppies available about Aug. 15. Ming 
Chetang IL at stud. Dr. & Mrs. Philip 
Newman, 'Whispering Winds" R. D. 
Allentown, Pa. HE 2-3496. 


POODLES 


Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 


Sweetbriar Kennels. P.S.D. Poodles 
& Dachshunds. Show Stock, Professional 
Handling & Clipping. River Rd., Wash- 
c v Crossing, Pa. Phone New Hope 


Deer Lodge. Miniature Quality Poodles 
A.K 4 miles North of Newtown on 


Route 413. Worth 8-3928. 


SETTERS 


Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Irish 
Setter Puppies. Several top Show Pros- 
pects. Stud Service. Thomas Barnes. 
Box 130 R.D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Phone 
LExington 2-2591. 


Will O’ Way Kennels. P.S.D. English 
and Irish Setters, show and field stock. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Egan O'Reilly, Dan- 
boro, Pa. Phone Plumsteadville 320. 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. and Collie 
and Gordon Setter Stud Service. Beth- 
lehem Pike and Cherry Lane. Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. (Miniature 
Collies) Mrs. John S. Ferry. Hatfield 
R.D. 1, Pa. Phone LExington 2-9584. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 
Shelmar Kennels. P.S.D. (miniature 
collies). Keeshonden top blood lines. Mr. 
& Mrs. Edmond Keyburn, Upper Calif. 


Rd., Quakertown R.D. 4 T, Pa. Key- 
stone 6-3966. 

WEIMARANERS 
Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 


Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


P.S. Joseph A. 


GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


Three Female Golden Retrievers, A.K.C. 
registered 3 months old. Inoculated, 
wormed. Robert A. Sheeran, Newtown, 


Pa. Worth 8-2036. 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


french, cont'd 


their spiritual and intellectual, as well as 


their physical wants. Eight nations 
conferred high honors upon him. 

"You'd have to be blind," he says, 
puffing on his well-caked pipe, fixing 
sharp brown eyes on you, "not to see 
how similar all of us humans are under 
the skin." There are, of course, differ- 
ences which made America great. But 
a blend of the West's material know-how 
and the East's spiritual values—plus a 
compromise understanding about time— 
would make a powerful world culture," 
he declares. 

French knows his experiences have 
given him views not shared by many. 
He despairs when Washington officials 
through whom he must work seem 
"mired on dead center." But he gives 
the impression of secret joy in being 
ahead of the crowd, and in being 
strong enough to wait for the crowd to 
catch up. 

French was born in Philadelphia. 
He reported for United Press and the 
old Philadelphia Record from 1924 to 
1937, when he was named Pennsylvania 
director for the Federal Writers Project. 
In 1940 he took an administrative post 
with the National Service Board. He 
wrote Commonsense Neutrality in 1939. 
His second book, We Won't Murder, 
followed in 1940. In 1946 he was asked 
to survey the work of CARE (Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to 
Everywhere). “I turned in my report,” 
he says, chuckling, ‘‘and darned if that 
temporary task didn’t turn into a 
permanent job.” 

Into his CARE assignments French 
carried a Quaker legacy of concern for 
that of God in every man. He can do 
his best at any task, then drop it with- 
out fuss or worry when he has done his 
stint. 

"So what if I do fail now?" he 
philosophizes. “If my ideas are good, 
they will be carried out. That's what 
democracy has always meant.” 

Suddenly a year ago his doctors 
ordered him to stop his exhausting 
CARE work. He took his grounding 
calmly. His seven and one-half acres 
along the Delaware became his source 
of ideas as well as recreation. Now 
was the time to pull together all the 
insights gained in eight years of con- 
centrated study and travel. 

He became reacquainted with comely 
wife Dorothy, small children Bruce, 9, 
and Susan, 8, college junior Pete and 
industrial consultant Paul Jr. He 
revelled in the 60 kinds of birds that 
inhabit his wooded acres. He tended 
his flower garden and his vegetables. 

He threw himself into community 
service and became president of the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. He established at least the makings 
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of a public relations firm helping for- 
eign embassies in Washington to in- 
terpret themselves to America. Recently 
he and Richard Fuller of Lower Make- 
field Township bought the Archives 
Publishing Company of Harrisburg, 
publishers of maps, folklore of Pennsyl- 
vania, and useful literature for the 
schools. And French still finds time to 
write two columns weekly on foreign 
affairs for the Bristol Courier-Levittown 
Times. 

This should be enough for most people 
but French also conducted a United 
Nations visitors week-end visit with 
the help of all the churches of the 
Yardley area this year. Many of his 
foreign visitors have returned. He is 
especially pleased that the Russian 
guests are repeaters. “I always say 
there’s so damn little difference among 
us, if we would accept the inevitability 
and the joy of one world and one race!" 

Busy as he is, French found his 
latest big idea while he was weeding 


onions. His thoughts ran thus. Many 
nations have surplus foods. Many 
nations have surplus lands. Many 


nations have surplus peoples. Why not 
siphon off the people and food which 
are a drug on the world economy and 
direct these commodities to available 
land areas in such a way that the 
new community could ultimately be 
self-sufficient? 

French hurried to Washington. He 
consulted highly-placed friends in gov- 
ernment. "Splendid," they said. "Why 
don’t you get this done?” French 
retreated to Yardley with an armload 
of research books. He devours these 
at the rate of about four a week! 
Canada, Costa Rica, Egypt, Norway, 
Portugal and other nations had, indeed, 
surpluses of one kind of agricultural 
commodity or another. Greece, Italy, 
Japan and other countries had pressing 
surpluses of people. Bolivia, Brazil, 
Indonesia, Paraguay, Rhodesia, etc., 
have vacant land suitable for develop- 
ment. 

The fever of the fresh idea was too 
great. French defied his doctors’ orders 
and flew south to confer with his old 
friend, ex-president Victor Paz Estens- 
soro of Bolivia. 

He explored Bolivia’s 500-mile long 
central plateau. He talked to Estens- 
soro about the 85 per cent illiteracy 
rate, the more than 50% of the popu- 
lation which is Indian and speaks a 
multitude of dialects. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the 
Bolivian executive, “we would be 
proud to have our land used for your 
project. We will set aside 1,000,000 
acres and encourage our Indians to 
join and work with whatever peoples 
you can send our way.” The govern- 
ment which recently succeeded Estens- 
soro’s is equally for the scheme. 


Continued on page 54 


LUMBER e MILLWORK 
PAINT e BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE e FUEL OIL 


Financing Arranged 


“The Complete 


Home Sewice” 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 

e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER CO. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL TET ie cee 
3l p z=) 
SAVINGS & LOAN @& INSURED B 
ASSOCIATION Qus e 


17 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


“distinctive building operations” 


KOHLI ELECTRIC 
electrical contractor 


74 Shepard La. Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 5-4137 


Delaware Floor Shon | 


Fine Floor Coverings 


17 N. Union St. 


Lambertville, N.J. | 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our "Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


AQUETONG 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 


BUCKINGHAM 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County’s largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques. furniture. (Buck. 


2981) 


CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus B. 


Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss*—485 N. Main. True an- 


tiques from reliable sources selected by a 
specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle 
4394) 


Edison Furniture Store—Rt. 611 S. of 
Doylestown. Big stock of used and 
antique furniture. Brass beds. 


The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Bel- 
mont Ave., Doylestown. Lamps, Bottles, 
Glass, China & Bric-a-brac. Handcraft 
articles from Maine. Jack & Margaret 


Rosenberger. (Doyle. 4566) 


HOLLAND 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 


eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


NEW BRITAIN 


Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. 202. Specializing in 
primitives. (Doyle. 3854) 


NEW HOPE 


Colonial Arms—Bridge St. Fine paint- 
ings. Furniture mahogany & pine. 
Unusual works of art. Bargain table in 


barn (N.H. 2366) 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202 Bridge 
St. Big collection of fine antiques. 
Furniture, paintings, china & art objects. 
(Phone New Hope 2462) 
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'VE never been to a quilting party but the name has a very 
I neighborly sound. I thought they must be having a 
quilting party at Loch Lomond Farm the first week in July 
when I drove in the lane. It looked as though all of the 
neighbors were there. Instead, it turned out to be mostly 
kinfolk, helping Sara Haberern move the stock of her 
Trash and Treasure shop from the barn down the lane to 
the adjoining barn which stands right at the roadside on 
Route 413 in Buckingham Valley. 

The new show room was in a moving day jumble, but I 
spotted a fine old pine schoolmaster desk, an ancient churn, 
and a lot of things well worth a return trip. The trash 
department on the upper floor was filled with marvelous 
bargains. The moving had begun only that morning but 
when I asked if they'd be open by the Fourth of July, a 
bevy of pretty girls assured me the place would be set to 
rights by evening. 

Of course, they may be sold out by this time and have to 
replace their stock. Weird things happen in antiques shops. 
Mrs. Russell Carter of Sheffield House told me not long 
ago she's noticed that additions to her stock of fine silver 
always sell quickly and old friends stay. "There's another 
superstition that when you move stock to a new spot in the 
shop it sells immediately. Who can tell what may happen 
when the whole shop is moved? 


Lawrence Bates and Harry Hartman of Four Dormers, 
Hatboro, are moving this month. They will still be asso- 
ciates of Mrs. Katie Houghton's Schoolhouse Antiques, 
Furlong, and Charlotte Achey Antiques, Spring Valley, 
when they move to their new location in Montgomeryville. 
Their new shop, At The Sign of The Spread Eagle, is 
on Route 309 just off Route 202 west of Doylestown. 


Though not a dealer myself, I still have superstitions about 
antiques. Several times, recently, enthusiastic over new 
discoveries, I have almost immediately found the same object 
in some other shop. Last month, I mentioned the unusual 
glassware at The Lion and Crown in New Hope—Lord 
Audley is reviving a lost, 18th Century, technique of hand- 
painting and firing pictures in crystal on glass. They had 
shown me a 20-ounce brandy snifter with Princeton's Nassau 
Hall painted on it. They had ordered it flown over from the 
Audley workshop in England to commemorate Princeton's 
200th anniversary. The very next week I saw some of the 
early decorated glassware at the Washington House Hotel in 
Sellersville when I stepped in to the Tavern Room to pay 
my luncheon check. Thelma and Tady (Ralph T.) Barnes, 
who have recently bought this old hotel, are both antique 
minded. "They've found some rare old glass bottles in the 
cellar, with handpainted and fired decorations. 

For really exciting antique hunting, I’d recommend a 
trip to Gildo Sissoldo's Buckingham Bazaar just south 
of Buckingham on Route 413. Many antiques shops have 
a little of everything. The Bazaar has lots of everything, 
mostly old and some new, in an enormous room that used to be 
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Antique Hunter 


by Constance A. Ward 


a dance hall. It's a wonderful place for new collectors, and 
Mr. Sissoldo's candor about values is refreshing. The other 
day, I spotted a pine bench there but he flagged me when I 
asked the price of it. 

“That’s too expensive for what you want," he said. “Itsa 
reproduction and it costs more to make things today than it 
used to. You'd better wait for me to find you a real old one.” 
He is getting ready to retire, he says. “I’ve been in business 
for 51 years now. I’m making money here, I'm buying all 
the time, and dealers and customers come from all over 
America. But its enough now." 

For twelve years he's been in the antiques business. Before 
that he was a hotel keeper: Warrington Inn, Hatboro Inn and 
the Brick Hotel, Newtown. Now, if just the right buyer 
comes along, he and Mrs. Sissoldo will sell out and have a 
good rest. 

Christine Horn is presenting another Bucks County 
Antiques Show, August 26th, 27th and 28th, at Moose Hall, 
Quakertown. It is her fourth annual Quakertown show, and 
will be a fine one with over twenty-six exhibitors. Last year 
this show followed immediately after the Delaware flood 
but 700 people still managed to get there. This year Mrs. 
Horn is expecting a really big attendance, if fair weather 
holds as it did during her successful Buckingham Show at 
Tyro Grange the end of June. 

One of the most interesting things I’ve seen in the County 
this month is a 1620 hooded-canopy narrow bed in carved 
pine at Frank Udinski’s Bucks County Cabinet Shop 
on Iron Hill Road off Route 202, a mile west of Doylestown. 
It is really a museum piece. Frank was formerly an associate 
of Sylvanus B. Kling at the Carversville Cabinet Shop. 
He's been in his new location four years. He added to his 
shop last Fall and has filled one of the rooms with exception- 
ally fine furniture. He buys and sells original antiques and 
keeps busy, too, restoring and refinishing. 

Another interesting shop is Mrs. Henry Kappauf's 
Cottage Antiques in Buckingham Valley, Route 413. She 
was the first to open an antiques shop around Buckingham 
and sells, mainly, decorative articles: china, glass, lamps, 
picture frames and bric-a-brac. She has some good furniture 
too. 

And then on Route 413, right across from the Wrightstown 
Friends Meeting, there's the Wrightstown Trading Post 
with a new shop already under construction to meet the 
rush of business. Antiques? No, they do a brisk trade in 
do-it-yourself kits of ready-to-assemble reproductions of 
early American furniture! They're knee-deep in orders from 
Alaska, eight foreign countries and most of America. Loretta 
and George Hill Harrison, who own this business, used to 
collect antiques. For three years they ran an antiques shop. 
The old showroom was built in 1724, and their private 
collection is fabulous. George Hill is an industrial engineer, 
and perhaps it would take an industrial engineer to dream 
up this do-it-yourself outfit to satisfy the ever-growing demand 
for early American furniture. Pre-cut, pre-sanded, fashioned 
in the traditional method of good cabinet making, and 
re-producing the finest examples of early craftsmens' art, 
these kits demand only the ability to handle a screw driver. 
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The Lion & Crown Shop— 
Mechanic St. (Phone New Hope 2811) 
Antique English Silver. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main 
St. Antiques for the Collector, Decorator, 
LAT Homemaker. Telephone New Hope 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St. Fine selection early American 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china and imports. 


(New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405. 


The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of town. Antiques & country 
store. Primitives & rarities. Wholesale 
at House of Howe, Ottsville—museum 
pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


QUAKERTOWN 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, halt 

way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-5795) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of akertown. Collectors’ items 
to be found. (Keystone 6-6612) 


NEWTOWN 


Morrell's—Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. Custom-made drapes. 
upholstery &  slip-covers. Decorator. 
(Worth 8-2873) 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. 
Antique buttons depicting historical scenes, 
people and places. Small antiques and 
furniture. Worth 8-2024. 


SPRING VALLEY 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. 
Collectors items, furniture, primitives, 
early china and pottery. Specializing in 
Flint and Blown glass. Buckingham 2567 


WOODSIDE 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 
Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Nearby Neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. s.w. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 


Wales 4855. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 


At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Se- 
lected antiques & works of art. Rt. 309 
off 202. Bates and Hartman. 


RED BANK, N. J. 


The Hudson Shop Inc.—Rt 35, 14 mi 
off Garden State Parkway. American 
antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 


10 to 6. Red Bank 6-2003 
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THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
AND CANDLE ACCESSORIES 


water, cont'd 


find a way around the obstruction. But 
a good dowser can find where the vein 
has moved. 

Some people can dowse with a wire 
as well as a twig. Mrs. Greenberg tells 
of a girl who can find water with a metal 
coat hanger. She herself found she 
possesses the gift, but makes no claims 
as a dowser for she has never proved her 
ability by locating a spot for an actual 
well. 

Morris Wonsidler can make even a 
pair of pliers work like a divining rod. 
He says if you want to find metals in 
the ground, however, you must put a 
similar piece of metal on the end of the 
dowsing rod. His son, Walter, always 


inserts a dime or a penny in the end of 
his stick to trace underground electric 
lines or water pipes before he operates 
his drilling rig so he will not cut through 
them. 

“Did you ever try for uranium? 
Would you have to put a piece on the 
end of the stick?" I asked. 

He disclaimed any ambition for 
hunting up the currently popular ore, 
as he didn’t know where he could get a 
specimen or find a likely site. 

All the pros and cons of dowsing 
versus just digging by guess is probably 
best summed up in Howard Keller’s 
philosophical statement that ‘‘the good 
Lord provides water for everyone, and 
usually in the quantity to take care of 
their needs." 


POOLING THE WOOL 


E ALL KNOW what ‘‘wool gathering” is. 

We've all done our share at one time or 
another. Whether many of us have ever done 
any “wool pooling” is, however, questionable. 
But that is just what they call the event which 
happened in Bucks County last month "a “wool 
pool." 

Along with the city kids who think the cow 
was rather clever in getting milk directly into a 
bottle, some of us have only the haziest notion 
of what happens between the sheep we see 
grazing on County hillsides and the jacket hang- 
ing on the rack. 

As figures go in the wool industry, 41,621 
pounds wouldn't cause many eyebrows to shoot 
up very far. That is the weight of the wool con- 
tributed to the pool last month, however, and 
it will come as a distinct surprise to Buxites who 
don't keep in as close touch with County hap- 
penings as thev should. The total value of this 
wool came to $20,583.93, which, although it will 
not startle the tweed tycoons is not, certainly 
not, hay. 

This wool pool is a cooperative enterprise in 
which each sheep raiser participates and re- 
ceives shares according to the amount of wool 
he contributes. Started in 1934 by County 
Agricultural Agent William F. Greenawalt with 
26 growers, the membership has increased to 
403 and now includes wool-raisers from our 
neighboring county to the south. The official 
name of it, hence, is “The Bux-Mont Wool 
Pool." 

Amos Satterthwaite of Yardley is president 


of the *Bux-Mont Wool Pool." Tom King of 
Pennsylvania State University, a live-stock spe- 
cialist, grades the wool. There are three of these 
grades: fine, medium, and reject, determined by 
several factors and conditions. 

On pool day, under Bill Greenawalt's watch- 
ful eye, cars containing only a few pounds mingle 
with trucks holding hundred-weight bundles as 
they wait their turn at the Doylestown railroad 
station. There is little confusion, however. The 
pooling takes the entire day and is arranged so 
that those with small amounts are dealt with in 
the morning. As afternoon approaches, those 
with larger bundles roll up, followed finally by 
the heaviest loads. By five o'clock all the wool 
is ready for its trip to Fowles & Co., in Bristol, 
where most of it will become cloth. 

And all the time this was going on, the ewes, 
rams, and lambs who made this wool pool pos- 
sible were back on the job growing more for 
next year. 
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One hundred 


Years ago Coday in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


NOTICE TO TRESPASSERS 


ALL those persons who, regardless of 
law and good order, recently trespassed 

on the premises of the Society of Friends 
of Plumstead, by abruptly driving into the 
Grave Yard with wagon and horses, dis- 
figuring some of the graves, and opening 
others, and disinterring several corpses and 
taking them away without consent of the 
Sexton or any of the Trustees, are hereby 
requested to come forth and render satis- 
faction for the same without delay, which 
may save cost, 
oblige the undersigned: 

ABRAHAM MICHENER 

THOMAS STRADLING 

DAVID CARR 
N.B.—Notice is also hereby given to all 
other persons not to commit like depreda- 
tions. 


Challenge to Samuel M’Cracken! 


Or the Owner of the Sorrel 
Horse he lately had in his 
possession, and was blowing 


so much about: I will match | 


a Bashaw Mare, 7 years old, against him, 
to trot one mile heat, best three in five, to 
harness, on the Union, Centreville, or 
Oxford Park track, or any good road, for 
from $200 to $500. This match can be 
made by any gentleman calling on me any 
time within two weeks. Also, I will match 
any other horse in his possession at this 


time. 
Penn's Manor WM. H. DOBLE 


Weather Proverbs 


When you see gossamer flying, 
Be ye sure the air is drying. 


When black snails cross your path, 
Black clouds much moisture hath. 


When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have both rain and squalls. 


If the moon shows like a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field. 

But if she rises halo round, 

Soon we'll tread on deluged ground. 


When rooks fly sporting high in air, 
It shows that windy storms are near. 


Major Freas of the Germantown Telegraph 
asks:—'Why does the Doylestown Demo- 
crat not credit us as it does other papers, 


for original agricultural articles taken from | 


our columns?” 

In reply we will state that the articles 
were not copied from the Telegraph, but 
from other papers. If they have stolen 
them, the Democrat received them honestly. 
If they came from the Telegraph, it is 
prima facie evidence that they were good. 
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prevent exposure and | 


| 


| 
| 


| Teachers Wanted 


ELEVEN Male Teachers are 


wanted to teach the Public 
Schools in Springfield town- 
ship, Bucks County. The 


next, at 2 o’clock, P.M. to examine teachers. 
Term 5 months—salaries 25 dollars per 
‘month. By order of the Directors. 

JOHN YOUNGKEN 


Garden Truck Destroyed—One night last 
| week one of our “down town" attorneys, 
| who takes great care in ornamenting his 
premises by a well cultivated garden truck 
|had it destroyed by the intrusion of a 
| neighbor's cow. The copious rain of Tues- 
day night had just fallen and the owner of 
|the garden hoped to luxuriate on green 
corn and tomatoes. Imagine his feelings 
| when informed in the morning that his 
‘rare garden delicacies had been stored 
away in the paunch of a ravenous cow. 


Money 
Money goes, Lend, lend, 
No one knows, Send, send, 


Where it goeth, 
| No one showeth, 
| Here and there, 


Flush today, 
Short tomorrow, 
Notes to pay, 


| Everywhere, Borrow, borrow, 
| Run, run, So it goes, 
Dun, dun, Know one knows, 


Spend, spend, Where it goeth, 
| No one showeth. 


The Good Time Has Come 
Flour Lower 


HE people who pay the 


Ta for their flour should 
) keep a sharp look out for my | 


every Tuesday | 


flour wagon 
morning, as I am prepared to furnish all 
such with very superior Wheat and Rye 
Flour at something like old fashioned 


prices. 
WILLIAM GODSHALK 


Singular Beehive—About two months since, 
a swarm of bees settled upon a chimney 
on the house of Mr. Callender, at Spring 
Valley, entering it and making it answer 
the purpose of a hive, where they are 
industriously at work building combs and 
laying in a stock of honey regardless of 
being **smoked out”. 


"THE bill to establish a patrol on the 

Ohio river to prevent the escape of slaves, 
in the Kentucky legislature, has been 
referred to a special committee. Mr. Nutall 
advocated the bill. He said $100,000 worth 
of slave property had escaped from the 
border counties since Christmas. 


| Directors and County Superintendent will | 
| meet at Springtown on the 4th of AUGUST | 


| The Last Friendly Notice 

To STOREKEEPERS, MILLERS, LUM- 
BERMEN, and RETAILORS—the next 
will be through an officer if your Licenses 


are not taken out by September Court 
J. K. HOLT, Treas. 


Things I Have to Part With 


AN honest, good 
working HORSE, 
about eight or nine 
A years old, can be 

bought for less than forty dollars. Also, a 
young SOW, with eight pigs, of a breed 
calculated to please a person of the most 


swinish fastidiousness. 
Danborough. THOMAS BROWN 


IF there is anything that will make a 
woman swear, it is looking for her night- 
cap after the light is blown out. 


Green Corn Omelei—The following reci 
for this seasonable delicacy is said to 
excellent! Grate the corn from twelve ears 
of corn boiled, beat up five eggs, stir them 
with the corn, season with pepper and salt 
and fry the mixture brown, browning the 
top with a hot shovel. If fried with hot 
| cakes with a little flour and milk stirred 
| in to form a batter, it is very nice. Cut 
this out and make use of it. if one can find 
any green corn in this vicinity. 


REMOVED TO DOYLESTOWN 
J. R. Torrence 


| PAINTER and Paperhanger, has removed 
| ^ to Capt. Taylor's house, opposite Cle- 
| mons Iron Store, where he is prepared to 
execute all orders in his line of oium, at 
| short notice and with despatch. ''Punctu- 
| ality is the life of business." 
N.B.—Wall paper furnished and hung at 
Philadelphia prices. 


Gentlemen: The scarcity of help in this 
vicinity, induced me to use a mowing 
machine. It required some persuasion to 
overcome my objections, but as help could 
not be obtained, I reluctantly agreed to 
try one, and the result was a complete 
triumph in favor of the machine as it cut 
close and clean. The machine used was 


a Green's Patent, manufactured by Quinby 

& Armitage at Lumberton, in Solebury. 
NEW HOPE AROUSED 

A Democratic Mass Meeting 

eS ough of New Hope, on Satur- 

day, the 23rd of the present 

Buckalew will positively be in attendance. 

Douglas, John Van Buren, and several 

wagon, have also been invited and are 

| expected to be present. 


ALBERT LIVEZEY 

will be held in the Bor- 

month. Senator Bigler and State Senator 
other whole teams with a big dog under the 
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You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PAINT YOUR HOME 


For good solid covering 
Distinctive flat finish 
Beautiful colors & white 


Just ask for MOORES Pentaflex 


(ue à 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street 


New Hope 2052 


Doylestown 


15 W. 
Oakland Ave. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone: 
3209 


40 
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larger market building and worked up a 
booming trade. Restless once more, 
with an itch to try Florida, he sold 
the market to Robert Woldow, of 
Philadelphia, who organized Associated 
Markets and now controls a similar 
farmers’ market in Bristol and one or 
two in New Jersey. The Quakertown 
Market, Woldow claims, was the fore- 
runner of the modern ‘‘discount house" 
which is beginning to play an important 
role in big city retail trade. 


The market as a whole is far from 
quiet, but noise rises to a pitch of 
frenzied excitement where pitchmen 
cry their wares or auctioneers chant 
their ‘Going—going—gone!”’ Three 
firms of auctioneers scour the country 
for bankrupt stocks, close-outs and dis- 
continued lines of merchandise during 
the week, to hawk these wares at 
Quakertown on a Friday or a Saturday 
in impressive quantities and at spec- 
tacularly low prices. 


On the quieter side is the trade in 
stocks and bonds carried on by Jim 
Heaney, of Hallowell, Sulzberger & 
Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, whose main office is in 
Philadelphia. Says Jim: “I’ve only 
been here a few months and I wasn’t 
prepared to do any selling. I planned 
this only as a counselling service be- 
cause I knew people here would not be 
able to get expert advice on securities 
without going to the city. But in a 
short time, to my surprise, I found 
myself selling securities here. Investors 
are farmers, local merchants or trades- 
men, and employees in the industries 
hereabouts.” 


Occasionally you find a surprising 
story behind one of these market stalls. 
A pair of circus tumblers operates one 
stand in winter, a highly trained scien- 
tist another. He is building his own 
commercial laboratory not many miles 
from Quakertown. The enterprise needs 
lots of capital for development and the 
scientist earns a high return in 18 hours 
a week of work in the market. 


This is only a glimpse of what the 
huge building contains. Even after 
you've done several miles of concen- 
trated roadwork up and down its aisles 
you still notice things you didn’t know 
were there. There's a super-market 
which claims to be the “largest grocery 
department in the East"; there's a 
huge hardware store and practically 
any kind of clothing is available. In 
the exact center of the market there's 
a tiny island of mysterious quiet where 
an old watchmaker and his wife nod 
sadly because people seem more inter- 
ested in cheap trinkets than in a fine 
old watch. 


He's delighted as a child when a 


customer shows interest in the balance 
wheel of a 1905 Elgin or the big, square 
numerals on the face of a railroad 
Hamilton. “Its not a matter of 
money, really," he confesses. ‘You 
see—watches have always been my 
weakness!" 


You can't buy your new home at the 
Quakertown Market, but you can buy 
such items as roofing materials, screens, 
storm doors, and the like. You can't 
buy a car—though you might win one 
in a raffle—but you can pick up prac- 
tically any auto accessory. Probably 
what brings thousands of these cus- 
tomers to Quakertown is the fact that 
they can do all their shopping at one 
time under one roof. From the fact 
that traffic is heaviest at about eight 
o'clock Saturday evening you deduce 
that most people shop here after dinner 
at home, when the week's work, except 
for chores, is done. There's a special 
technique to shopping at the Farmers 
Market. I have neighbors who've been 
studying it for years. Some of them 
know just the hour on Saturday night 
when certain merchants will be closing 
out their stocks at cut prices. Some 
like the place when it's quiet, some like 
it at fever pitch. Many come more 
for the fun and excitement, the thrill 
of rubbing shoulders with a Times 
Square crowd in the midst of the open 
country. 


Shopping is a grim business in some 
places. Here there is a holiday, carnival 
air about it—and it's heaven for the 
kiddies! 


full line 
national advertised 


summer furniture 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 


mov 


CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
CHILDREN'S 


RECORDS 


PEARLMAN'S 


34. S. MAIN ST. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4654 


9 Appliances 


e Musical 
Instruments 


e Repairs 


e Television 
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paraded their hopefuls past a fine panel 
of judges. A handsome German shep- 
herd, Walden, Marks Harras owned 
by Aloise Pohl of Reading won best of 
match. Best puppy was Ritter’s Miss 
Babe, 13-inch beagle entry of William 
Ritter of Newportville. Bill Ritter, 
Jr. won the boy’s junior showmanship 
class, while Nancy Rubino, daughter 
of Nuncio Rubino of Bristol took the 
girl’s junior showmanship honors with 
her 15-inch beagle Rubino’s Topsy. 
First place in hounds went to the F. C. 
Buckmasters’ lovely black and tan 
dachshund, Kleetal’s Magpie, while 
their homebred Kaydachs Tessa took 
second puppy hound honors. Third 
place puppy was another Bucks Coun- 
tian, a 15-inch beagle, Doering’s Lucky 
Strike, owned by the George F. 
Doerings of Levittown. Pebscott Toby, 
owned by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Pepper 
of Telford also placed in the adult 
hound group. 


In sporting dogs the puppy group 
winner was a lovely black cocker young- 
ster, Tri-Yahn’s Sugarfoot, owned by 
the Yahn’s of Line Lexington. Third 
place was taken by Barrwynne Celebrity, 
owned by Tom Barnes and Wayne 
Reynolds of Sellersville, and a gayer, 
happier Irish setter puppy you would 
never want to see. Newton Markley 
of Souderton placed with a very beau- 
tiful English setter, Bolling’s Misty 
Moon, and she shows great promise. 
Tess Hensler of Ottsville took second 
place in the working group with her 
Dobe entry, Wotan V. Artahl. Runner- 
up was an entry of the James Daltons 
of Perkasie, Top Flight, a beautiful 
Sheltie which also took best of match. 
Third was Marie Tull’s boxer, Tu- 
lane’s Nippy, and fourth went to a 
handsome full coated tri-color collie, 
Pal, owned by Isabel Chamberlin 
of Doylestown. 


In terriers, Oscar Crouthamel of 
Sellersville won first with his bed- 
lington, Taggy. Barrewyne Kennels 
miniature schnauser Jonaire Pocono 
Sassy Imp took second in the adult 
terrier group. Among the toy entries, 
Elizabeth Delk, a former resident of 
the County, scored twice. Her pekinese, 
Tinkle Belle of Highland won the toy 
group, and Wee One of Highland placed 
in the puppy group. 


In the non-sporting entries another 
to score twice was Dr. William Ivens 
of Holiday House, Doylestown. His 
standard poodle, Branwen Hillary placed 
first in the adult group and Tullreon 
Purple Sand placed third in the puppy 
group. Another local kennel scored 
with Mary Griffin’s Cappoquin’s My 
Buddy, a miniature poodle, and a regal 
chow, Swan’s Prince Chang, owned by 
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Swan and Cappoquin Kennels, took 
third place. A schipperke named Nancy 
Hanks of Salsbury, owned by Mary 
Felker of Quakertown took fourth. 

Last year while visiting in the Mid- 
west I saw a four hour battle between 
two cock pheasants. It is unbelievable 
the cunning and endurance of these 
birds. I was breakfasting by a window 
facing a field of corn stubble. Suddenly 
in the drabness of an early April day, I 
saw the violent movement of two birds 
in action. A group of onlookers sur- 
rounded the contestants, and no sports 
arena ever held a more entranced 
audience. As each bird circled, and 
preened, strutted and attacked, the 
hours went by. At times the battle 
moved a hundred yards or more, as a 
contestant, losing ground, would move 
back, then quickly regain the lost 
position. 

They never left the original well 
defined arena, and we all watched as 
if spellbound. Finally one bird began 
to give ground. He came back many 
times before final defeat overtook him. 
Then he flew off alone to nurse his 
wounded pride and scars of battle. 
The victor crowed and crowed with the 
sheer joy of life on a beautiful spring 
day. 


CALENDAR OF 


CANINE EVENTS 


Sept. 2nd, Sunday 
Windsor Kennel Club—Bristol High 
School entries accepted at gate. | P.M. 
Judging (subject to AKC approval) 

All Breed Licensed Shows 
August I 1th, Saturday 
Southern Adirondack K. C.—Amster- 
dam, N. Y. (Benched) Foley. 
August 12th, Sunday 
Adirondack K. C.—Lake Placid, N. Y. 
(Unbenched) Foley. 
August 18th, Saturday 
Finger Lakes K. C.—Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Benched) Foley. 
August 19th, Sunday 
New Jersey Beagle Club—(all Beagles) 
Covent Station, N. J. (E. Berich, Sec'y. 
Box 291 Rahway, N. J.) (Untenched). 
Southern Tier K. C.—Hornell, N. Y. 
(Unbenched) Foley. 
August 26th, Sunday 
Perkiomen Valley K. C.—Montgomery- 
ville, Pa. (Unbenched) Foley. 
y» 7th, Friday 
Liberty Bell Cocker Spaniel Club— 
Gen. DeKalb Inn, Norristown, Pa. 
(Unbenched) Foley. 
Sept. 8th, Saturday 
Somerset Hills K. C.—Far Hills, N. J. 
(Unbenched) Foley. 
Sept. 9th, Sunday 
Westchester Kennel Club—Blind Brook 
Polo Club, Purchase, N. Y. (Benched) 
Foley. 
Sept. 15th, Saturday 
Lehigh Valley Kennel Club—Rts. 100 
and 29 S. of Allentown, Pa. (Benched) 
Foley. 
Sept. 16th, Sunday 
Berks County K. C.—Vanske's Driving 
Range, Reading, Penna. (Benched) Foley. 


Entries close 2 weeks in advance. 


Sth Auanaal 


ALL BREED DOG SHOW 
and 
OBEDIENCE TRIALS 


Perkiomen Valley 
Kennel Club 


Whispering Pines Inn 
Stump Road Montgomeryville, Pa. 


Junior Showmanship Competition 


JUDGING 9 to 5 


SAVIDGE 
BROTHERS 


Back to school 
CLOTHING 
FOOTWEAR 

“ARROW” SHIRTS 


“Boy Scout" - **Cub Scout" 
and “Explorer”? Uniforms 


NEWTON, PA. 
95 So. State St. Worth 8-3391 


Inineducing 


RON BROOKS 
and 
MORGAN COWPERTHWAITE 
Trading At 
CROSS KEYS MOTORS 
Lincoln-Mercury 
SALES - SERVICE 
Route 313 West of Route 611 
Cross Keys Doylestown 
PHONE 2665 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


< 


At Quakertown Airport, Allan 
Stoneback completed his first solo 
flight just after he turned sixteen. 
Congratulating him are E. Daniel 
Stoneback, his dad, who is a licensed 
pilot, and Stan Keck, 

airport manager. 


> > 
Paul Comly French, president of the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra 
Association, and Mrs. Herbert Alger, 
chairman of the Association's 

women's committee, visit Miss Pearl 
Buck to make her a member of 

the committee. 


At picnic which celebrated Solebury 
Meeting’s 150th anniversary, 
patient burro named Ciccia, with 
Corey Crooks assisting, offers 
pick-a-back service. Ciccia has 
been at twenty-six annual 

picnics at Solebury Meeting. 


Dixieland Jazz makes its concert- 
dance debut in Bucks County, 

as the Capitol City Five 

thrill aficionados at Phillips 
Mill under sponsorship of the 
Phillips Mill Association. 


> > 
Firemen Frank Faust, Paul Markey 
and Paul Balderston, try out the new 
Ward LaFrance fire engine just 
acquired by New Hope's Fagle 

Fire Company. It is one of the finest 
pieces of modern fire fighting 
equipment in the County. 


Soroptimists enjoy canapés and 

punch before dinner at Tohickon House, 
Point Pleasant. Left to right are 
Marie Welch, Martha Smith, 

Margaret Koch, Ethel Fugitt, Emma 
Stover, Louise Hartman 

and Anne Dinlocker. 


people seen around the county 


< 


Nearly finished is the huge, 
fourteen-foot, working model of a 
modern locomotive and tender, 
painstakingly built by famous 
Solebury artist Frank Godwin 
while not working on his cartoon 
strip “Rusty Riley". 


Before Levittown Players’ performance 
of "Separate Rooms” at the Walt 
Disney School Theater (the Players’ 
first appearance in Levittown) 

Ruth Bott makes up leading lady 
Betty Tyma, while Douglas 

Bott looks amused. 


> 


Mrs. Helen Henery Gill of Bristol, 
holder of many hydroplane trophies, 
docking after finishing fourth in 

a recent meet at Bristol. Helping 
her are husband Henery, holder 

of 18 trophies, and son Hank. 


< 


Tourists from just about everywhere 
streaming into Bucks County 
during the past month, have 

been good for business, helped 

liven things up, gave natives some- 
thing to talk about, and bought 

lots of copies of the TRAVELER, 


World-famous painter Ben Shahn 

on recent visit to Bucks County, 

drops in on a New Hope cocktail 
party and chats with (l. to r.) Howard 
Da Silva, Rhoda Levine, and 

Will Lee of Playhouse 

Company. 


> 


Loretta and George Hill Harrison of 
Wrightstown demonstrate the 

newest thing in antiques. An indus- 
trial engineer, Harrison has in- 
vented ‘‘Do-It- Yourself” kits to 
assemble reproductions of early 
American furniture. 


QUAKERTOWN DRUG CO. 


223-225 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


FREE 


Trial Package of Whitmans 
Samplers with this ad. 
Nothing to buy. 

This offer expires Sept. 1, 1956 


QUAKERTOWNS 


LEADING DRUG STORE 


17 Years of Reliable Service 
Registered Pharmacist 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 


NURSERYMAN 


KE 6-2925 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4879 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azaleas 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 


30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


- Ba 
IMEI 20 YEARS 


OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


Doylestown, Pa. 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 9-0433 & 2-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 


BROWSING 


-— Te 


THROUGH BUCKS 
by Bob Brugger and Lee Garb 


ON-DISCORDANT note: While 
another Democratic pianist was 
touring Europe, long-time Bucks Demo- 
crat Marge Shelley was booked for the 
county Republican dinner in Sellersville. 
Ex-piano roller Shelley plays a cool, 
non-partisan keyboard. 


Roger Adams has left Odette’s Left 
Bank down New Hope way to do the 
special ballet music for "Happy Hunt- 
ing", the soon-to-be Ethel Merman 
musical. Show is co-scripted by neigh- 
boring Flemington farmer Howard 
Lindsay and rumor has it that the 
story concerns a Philadelphia matron 
who marries off her daughter to con- 
tinental royalty. Three guesses. 

Biggest wolf this side of the Delaware 
is the myna bird at Shea’s Bowman 
Tower Tavern who lets out a long, low 
whistle faster'n it takes the girl who's 
walked in the place with you to slap 
the innocent guy on the third stool from 
the right. 

After three painstaking years of 
research on his recent MacArthur best- 
seller, Newtown novelist Frazier Hunt 
comes up with a revealing biography, 
The Tragic Days of Billy The Kid, just 
published. 

Slow boat to Bucks: Abington Hos- 
pital chief surgeon, Dr. Calvin Mason 
Smyth, who’s just bought a home in 
Lumberville, won’t have an opportunity 
to settle down 'til he concludes an 
inspection of our military hospitals in 
Japan for Uncle Sam. Life's recent 
Air Power issue features a picture- 
story of pilot Hal Swinburne who 
commutes from Bedminster, Bucks, to 
Cairo for Pan-Am. 


One prominent realtor entered a local 
pub, was promptly charged $1.00 for 
a bottle of brew. When the land office 
man complained, the saloon keeper 
quipped: “That’s our asking price. 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 2697 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


Ralph |. Raynor 
CONTRACTOR 
Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA, 
Willow Grove 2111 Sweetbrier 2891 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE. PA 


weddings 
cut flowers 


garden plants 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 
Phone 4169 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Complete line of: 
FISHING TACKLE 
ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
DAVE'S SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 
9 West Court Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4414 
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CX MX 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


Old Fashioned Calicos 
with a no-iron finish 
““Madras’’ 


handwoven in India 


THE FABRIC SHOP 


“just across the bridge 
in Lambertville, N. J. 
Phone Lambertville 2-0767 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France || 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fairgrounds — Doylestown | | 
Doylestown 9388 


‘ow Delaware Printery 
Engraved, Embossed, & Printed | 


| Wedding & Social Stationery À 


110 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 
R Telephone STillwell 8-9591 


We'll sell for 50, but we'll take 35." 
Wish I'd said that. 


After 42 years of golfing, many-times- 
amateur-champ Helen Raynor finally 
made her first hole-in-one. The up- 
county golfer, using a wood, drove the 
ball 175 yards to score her lucky shot 
on the 13th hole at Manufacturers'. 


It's 17 miles to New Hope from the 
town limits of Hatboro coming north 
on Old York Road. A mile later, leav- 
ing Hatboro, it’s 11 miles. No wonder 
Johnny can’t add! 


Lois O’Brien, the talented young 
actress who left Bucks and the Town 
and Country Barn to personally score 
in the ill-fated Strip For Action, returns 
to star at the Valley Forge Music Fair 
this month. 


Telephones ringing all month at the 
Water-Wheel Inn, old Easton Road 
a mile north of Cross Keys, and at the 
offices of the Traveler. . .people wanting 
to know whether the popular old 
restaurant was open or not. Last 
month, on page 9, Traveler announced 
in column two, it was still closed. In 
column three it was open under new 
management. The latter is true. It 
is open and more popular than ever, 
and the editors should rue the oversight. 
(Editor's note! They do!) 


Don McCargar, for co-chairman and 
present board member of Levittown 
Library Council, is a serious petroleum 
research chemist daytimes, and plays 
hot trumpet four nights a week with 
one of the best Dixieland combos in the 
Valley, the Capitol City Five at the 
Paddock in East Trenton. 


Recently came across a copy of the 
new “Golden Book of Science" in a 
Bristol bookshop, illustrated by Levit- 
town artist Harry McNaught. We 
don't believe it: A jet pilot told us 
recently that he hates to fly over the 
new communities in Lower Bucks 
because the noise from power mowers 
gives him a headache! 


Did you know that Buffalo Bill 
Cody owned a farm on Route 13 at 
Edgely? We told a few youngsters in 
the area about it. They answered, 
“Could he shoot a bow and arrow?” 
Then they ran off with such cries as, 
"Avast varlet, or I'll belt ya’ one!" 
Styles change and Buffalo Bill will have 
to wait until the Robin Hood craze is 


where superb 


reception is a 


requirement 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 


DS A i over. 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


NECESSARY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


629 Second St, Pike PHILADELPHIA» LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


Open 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sundays 
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THIRTY YEARS’ COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Linoleum Carpets 


Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 


Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shedes 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


Pusarance 


policies usually read pretty much alike. 
Their difference comes with the agent. 
You depend upon him for advice when 
you buy and when you have a claim. 
Why not buy from the agency that 
makes insurance its full time business? 
Our time is devoted 100% to YOUR 
insurance needs and their servicing. 


For dependable insurance — 
all the time — see 


Sean, Mason & Eger 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


fine imported and 
domestic furnishings 
ladies and gentlemen 
unusual styles 
attractively priced 


AD... 


The Clothes Horse 


of New Hope, Inc. 


NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD 


by Henry Freking 


HAT folk music is still. being 

played in Bucks County was 
demonstrated at the Old Timers’ Picnic 
in Quakertown June 23rd. Our Bucks 
County fiddlers and banjo players 
frown upon the name hillbilly and the 
derogatory cornball music when one 
refers to their playing. They rear back 
with dignity and say theirs is country 
music. 


I enjoyed the true folk songs rendered 
by Miss Elizabeth Taylor on Old 
Timers' Day, but my soul stood aghast 
when a group of hillbilly singers came 
forth with such songs as There's a 
Wreath on the Door of My Heart and 
There wasn't an Organ at Our Wedding. 
I do not enjoy songs of such peculiar 
melancholy. 


I do enjoy pure country music. Good 
cheer is one of the principal ingredients 
in the art of these Bucks County 
players. Despite the lugubrious con- 
tent of most of the songs, country music 
is for the most part a joyous thing, 
spangled with the tones of banjos and 
fiddles and galloping along with great 
zest and fervor. 


Country music cannot be compared 
with the hack work of Tin Pan Alley. 
As interpreted by many of the so-called 
sweet bands playing around the country, 
it can be compared with Dixieland jazz, 
both of which generate the same 
amazing velocity and excitement. 


Country music catalogs now list a 
bewildering variety of tunes that will 
satisfy any fan who requires a monu- 
mental dosage of sentimentality. One 
of the old time fiddlers told me Dear 
Judge is a ballad about a child pleading 
tearfully at the bar of a divorce court, 


flowers for all occasions 


trying to hold mother and father to- 
gether. 

Information Please, an example of 
country melancholia, tells of the pathetic 
efforts of a motherless child trying to 
dial Jesus on the telephone. Then 
there are songs catalogued such as The 
Little Rosewood Casket, Smoke on the 
Water, Waiting in the Lobby of Your 
Heart, Don't Rob Another Man's Castle. 
All these songs seem to be woven around 
three main themes; unrequited love, 
death, and religious gimmickry such as 
the use of the telephone in an effort to 
get in touch with the Beyond. 

'There will be more whining guitars, 
banjos and fiddles at Quakertown's 
Old Timers' picnic next June, so come 
see us. 


Here old friends meet to bridge the 
years, 

Sweet memories bring smiles and 
tears; 

The lost, the loved are here today 

In memory, as fiddles play 

The tunes we danced to, long ago; 

And though our steps are faltering, 
slow, 

Our hearts are dancing, young and 
gay, 

'To lilting tunes the fiddlers play. 


Paul C. Boehret is one of the few 
potters still active in Bucks County. 
He lives and works in a small cabin 
hidden by a grove of trees on Route 
152 about two miles north of Chalfont. 
His greatest interest is the collection 
of old rifles. This interest began in 
1917 when he bought his first American 
rifle, made by Peter and Dave Moll of 
Hellertown sometime before 1780. The 
Molls were a family of rifle makers. 
Their grandfather, Johannes Moll, made 
guns in Lehigh County as early as 1752. 
He moved to Hellertown and his son 
John Junior and his grandsons Peter 
and Dave carried on after his death. 

Boehret's collection now consists of 
more than 70 rifles, most of them 
Pennsylvania made rifles, but better 
known as Kentucky rifles. His recently 
written book '"The American Rifle and 
its Evolution" is the most complete 
work on the development of the Ameri- 
can or Kentucky rifle. 

Boehret claims there were many, 
many makers of rifles in the original 
Bucks County, but he has been able to 


RUDOLPH / FLORIST 


Morrisville Shopping Center 


CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


trace only two that lived within the | 
present limits of the County. 


One was John Fitch, better known | 
as the inventor of the steam boat. 
Fitch came to Hartsville in Bucks 
County from Trenton, where he had 
operated an iron works that made 
muskets, rifle balls and buttons for 
the Continental Army. 


In Hartsville Fitch had an apprentice 
named Cobe Scout who became an | 
expert gunsmith. He fell heir to Fitch's | 
gun shop in Hartsville about 1785. | 


One of the most interesting of the 
guns in Boehret's collection is an old 
German Jaeger or hunting rifle of about 
fifty-five caliber. It was probably made 
around 1650. This rifle measures forty- 
two inches overall and weighs eight and 
one-half pounds. The barrel is twenty- 
six inches long, with eight rifling grooves. 
It served its purpose in Germany, but 
it was of little use to the American 
pioneer, because it lacked accuracy and | 
rapidity of fire. It was wasteful of 
precious powder and lead. Something | 
better was needed here, and by 1720 | 
to 1730 American gunsmiths had de- | 
veloped a weapon that was the fore- | 
runner of our present day rifle. | 


Boehret values his collection between 
twenty and thirty thousand dollars. 
He has one rifle bought in 1917 for 
twenty dollars, for which he has been 
offered seven hundred. If you are 
interested in old rifles, by all means see 
Boehret's collection. 


COLONIAL 
NVALESCENT HOME 


CO 
mcs T fs 5 


i 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 

State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE | 

Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 | 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 


7 N. Main Street Doylestown 46606 


EHI p 


Ansley High Fidelity sets have been the 
choice of music lovers for 30 years. Our 
built-in FM-AM Radios and Record Players 
are factory installed and serviced. Prices 
are moderate. 


ARTHUR ANSLEY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RD. NO. 1, NEW HOPE, PA. SUGAN 2711 
Just off River Road (Rt. 32) 5 miles North of New Hope 


“Euerything to Build pbuything”™ 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


Do it Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


NYCE 
PLANNING MILL CO. 


millwork building material 


lumber 


Phone 3576 


North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. 


We Make Your Dreams Come True! 


SWIMMING POOLS 


All Masonry Construction 


A Bosico Pool features 18'' stone wall sides, shot with 
Gunite (high pressure concrete). We build any size pool 
to your specifications and to your budget. Eleven years 
experience. 


TONY BOSICO (MASONRY 


NORTH LINE STREET 
LANSDALE, PA. 


PHONE 
LANSDALE 5-3922 


Spode's finest china painters show 
their skill in painting this rose in 
all its natural beauty on the Jewel 
shape. The daintiness of this pat- 
tern has made it a favorite among 
brides for many years. 


CAMERON'S 
CHINA SHOP 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


DOY. 4508 
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The American Revolution in 1778 
as Related to Bucks County 


Levittown's most active 


real estate office. . . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Continuing through the summer and fall 
of 1778, the Northern Frontier of Penn- 
_sylvania was harassed by the Delaware 
Nation and skirmishes close to our County.. 

Easton, August 25th., 1778 


he last accounts from the 
Upper Parts of this County 
mention that last Thursday, 

EJ iid as some persons, about Four, 
who had formerly lived at a New Eng- 
land Settlement, on Walanpapack, a 
branch of Lehighwachsein, had returned 
in order to try to save some of their 
Effects — a young lad, who was climbing 
over a fence, was shot and fell — Indians 
appeared and three fled. Several Parties 
have been discovered along the River 
and a Squa & a Tory killed. 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 
WINDSOR 6-1300 
BOX 33 


ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA 


I am not without apprehensions. 
That the Upper Part of the Minesinks | 
will soon receive a severe Stroke, un- | 
less we shall be so fortunate as to repel | 


the Enemy. Brown & Welsh 


“Your Home is Our Business" 


I am with perfect Esteem and Regard, Sir, 
Your Most obedient Servant 


ROBERT LEVERS REALTORS 
Timothy Matlack, Esquire 
Real Estate Insurance 
For Homes and Acreage in and near Mortgages Appraisals 


Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


400 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 5165 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR | 


New Hope 2828 


North Main Street 
VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 


CLAYTON P. FELL Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 


Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 
investors in real estate mortgages or securities. The third largest national title insurance com- 
pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 

201 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 Norman S. Straw, Vice Presiden 


Alterations 


The TRAVELER’S Home-of-the Month 


is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 
in Bucks County, or in nearby New Jersey through... 


NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 202, one mile west of New Hope. 
New Hope 2770. Evenings New Hope 2990. Ted Stark 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 


BUY— 
Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 


or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. EVE'S. 9130 
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HOME OF 


THE MONTH ——— p> 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 
(also see classified page) 
All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Micha F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. Main ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHoNE 3578-79 


WINDYBUSH HILLS 


Bucks County's Most Sought After 
Split-Level Homes 
Route 232, Penns Park: Wrightstown Township 
— FEATURING — 


3 Bedrooms, Ceramic Bath & Powder Room. 
30’ Finished Recreation Room, Stone Front, 
Full Dining Room & 20’ Living Room. 


16 ACRE LOTS $14,990 and up 


Inspection: 
Wed. 7-9 P.M. Sat. 9-5 P.M. Sun. 9-8 P.M. 


HUGH B. EASTBURN, Realtor 
122 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-7838 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Auousl. 1956 


Jim Barlow 


Bucks County TRAVELER’S 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


CREENED as this handsome estate is by junipers to the South and pines to the 
North, the Traveler had to get up into the air for a view which does it justice. 
Fronting on Street Road between Lahaska and Cottageville, on the line between Buck- 
ingham and Solebury townships, it offers quiet seclusion, yet has everything which can 
contribute to country living on an expansive and luxurious level. 

The main house has an open flagstone terrace, a 30-foot screened porch, large entrance 
hall with open stairway, a thirty-foot-long living room with a large fireplace, and an 
unusual, story-and-a-half high panelled dining room. Second and third floors offer a 
total of six bedrooms and three baths. In addition, the stone carriage house has a four 
room apartment for guests, and an adjoining building has a group of servants’ rooms. 

The immaculate stone barn is fitted with box stalls for riding horses, and the large 
pool is convenient both to guest apartment and main house. The estate includes 
twelve acres of woods as well as 72 acres of cropland; the height and girth of the corn 
standing in some of its fields attest their exceptional fertility. 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best inCounty living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured, consult your local real-estate agent. 
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UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information. write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 
WHITEHEAD 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOWLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 
your United Science Fund. 


humanity's cont'd 


quate communication—but the degree 
of lack is not easily computed. It is 
a determination demanding great skill. 

Evaluations by certain standards 
are inaccurate, misleading and danger- 
ous. The I.Q. alone is a damning con- 
cept. The mentality of the brightest 
chimpanzee; the love and devotion of 
a dog; the cunning of the leopard; 
the strength of the elephant are not 
truly measureable in the same terms 
which weigh and rate a man. In like 
fashion the absolute evaluation of the 
"retarded", on scales designed for 
determining levels in the “normal”, is 
unkind, unfair, unscientific. Into the 
equation must be admitted an “X” 
factor—quantitative and qualitative 
aspects—all in terms of the individual's 
type and limitations. These boys and 
girls are constituted of body cells which 
struggle and suffer, or function happily 
and enjoy a sense of well-being, even as 
do the cells which comprise individuals 
more highly endowed. 


These children are “of us"—a part of 
our racial continuity. A man does not 
ignore a pain in his leg. It is a part of 
himself. These children similarly are a 
part of us, like our own hearts and 
minds and souls. They, too, are 
human beings who possess an immortal 
soul, Therefore our task is specific and 
all-important. 


It devolves upon each of us to guar- 
antee these less fortunate the enjoyment 
of optimal health and the opportunity 
to strive for partial or complete economic 
independence. To achieve these goals 
they must live as nearly normal a life as 
possible. They must learn to work and 
play. The most effective combination 
of social and educational forces in the 
attainment of these objectives is a 
normal home environment, and training 
and socialization with other children 
during school hours. To develop maxi- 
mally one’s specific abilities and com- 
petencies and to be so situated as to 
draw minimally upon defects and 
inadequacies is the ideal for all humanity. 
This is the hope of the superior indi- 
vidual and the salvation of the "least 
of these." 

This is humanity's assignment! 


BUCKS County is the same as every 

other county in at least this respect. 
One out of each hundred couples who 
have children will find that their child 
is retarded. 

Not many years ago, parents of 
retarded children had little choice but 
to withdraw slightly from society and 
to live with their problem, their “secret” 
child. Gradually this picture has 


changed. Today the community recog- 
nizes that its mentally handicapped are 
everybody’s problem just as the physi- 
cally handicapped and other disabled 
persons are. 

In Bucks County this awareness be- 
gan in the winter of 1950-51. The 
Thomas Parks and the Ralph Shoberts 
of Chalfont, the Christian Millers and 
the Philip Elins of Doylestown organ- 
ized a small group and sought affiliation 
with the Pennsylvania Association for 
Retarded Children. 

Why did an age-old problem have to 
wait so long for recognition? The 
parents of retarded children know the 
answer—they have seen their neighbors 
regard them with suspicion in the mis- 
taken idea that mental retardation 
meant an inferior family. They have 
seen their children shunned by others as 
social menaces. There was no one who 
could stand up to adverse public opinion 
and say, “I am the parent of a retarded 
child.” 

Professional people in medicine and 
education had been aware of the problem. 
But very little can be accomplished 
unless there is public support for the 
effort. The public support brought an 
increase in facilities. The schools in- 
creased their services for these children 
and the Bucks County Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Children organized facilities of their 
own. For some time we had had classes 
in several schools for the “‘educable” 
retarded. Now these classes were aug- 
mented by classes for the “trainable” 
child, the more severely retarded, in 
Doylestown and in Bristol. 

The classes for the ''educable" were 
increased and extended to the high- 
school level in some of our schools. 
Through the United Services Federation 
the PARC was able to provide summer 
recreation activities in the form of day 
camps. This year there are camps at 
the Warwick School in Jamison and 
at the Edgely school in Bristol Town- 
ship. Mrs. C. H. Miller Jr., of Doyles- 
town, and Mrs. J. Lytle of Croydon are 
the chairmen of these camps. 


For the child who is excluded from 
school for age or other reasons the 
chapter has organized pre-school classes. 
Diagnostic clinics are available through 
Philadelphia hospitals. 


What has this meant to the retarded 
children? At eight years of age, Charlie 
has been excluded from the Day Care 
Training Center for severely retarded 
children because he is hyperactive; a 
disruptive influence in a class of fifteen 
children. As a member of a pre-school 
class with only three to five children 
enrolled, Charlie is getting the kind of 
training from which he can benefit. 

Lois is thirty years old. There were 
no classes for retarded children when 
she was of school age. As a result she 
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sat at home without playmates or 
friends of her own mental age. This 
summer Lois is in a day camp. It isa 
wonderful new experience for her. She 
acts and behaves like a young child and 
fits in well. When the camping season 
is over however, what will happen to 
Lois? 


Her case points out the problem which 
remains to be faced here in the County. 
Retarded children grow into retarded 
adults and since mental retardation 
comes in all degrees, many of these 
people could make some contribution 
to the economic and social system under 
which we live. Sheltered workshops 
would provide the means for them to 
accomplish this. Such operations are 
commonplace for physically handi- 
capped people. The community owes 
it to itself to see that mentally retarded 
individuals have similar opportunities. 


Ideally, the situation would progress 
as in the case of Patricia. In 1948 
Patricia was born and was diagnosed 
at that time as a mongoloid—a fairly 
common type of mental retardation. 
She grew up in a family which had re- 
ceived competent counselling in the 
beginning. They decided to keep her 
at home and became active in the 
Association for Retarded Children. 
They accepted their problem and 
Patricia for what she was. At the age 
of four, Patricia was evaluated by a 
clinical team physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and emotionally to determine 
what course of action was best for her. 


After that testing she was started in 
a pre-school training class for the re- 
tarded. At six she entered the regular 
Day Care Training Center where she 
has been for two years. By the time 
Patricia is old enough there will un- 
doubtedly be a sheltered workshop for 
her to work in. She lives at home, plays 
with the same normal children with 
whom the other children in the family 
play. All the neighbors have known 
from the beginning of Patricia’s handi- 
cap and have accepted her as an eight- 
year-old with a four-year-old’s mental 
ability. They deal with her on that 
basis. She is happy, well adjusted, 
and leads as normal a life as possible. 


The County Association in its offices 
at 94 West Court Street in Doylestown 
is planning and working for the future 
of the hundreds like Charlie, Lois and 
Patricia. From the funds made avail- 
able through the United Fund they are 
planning to extend the service provided 
by other community agencies. 

The problem will’ not be solved to- 
morrow or next week or next year. But 
like many other chapters, the Bucks 
County Chapter of PARC is at work 
solving little problems on a day to day 
basis which eventually will result in 
the answer. 
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or anywhere in the world 

For business or pleasure — a short holiday or 
an extended vacation — it costs no more to 
travel the easy way. 

We'll make all arrangements and reservations 
for you... we're authorized agents|for airlines 
steamship companies, railroads, hotels an 

resorts, as well as Thos. Cook & Son and 


American Express. There's never a charge for 
our service to you! 


44 E. Court St. 
Doylestown 3154 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY 
Travel Agents 


World-wide service... 
at no extra cost to you! 


These weathervanes are made of copper 
hand-beaten into old molds, cut out by 
hand, and hand-soldered — exactly the 
way they were made 150 years ago. 
Included are a hand-spun copper ball, 
a set of brass cardinals and a steel spire 
complete and ready for mounting with 


fine old antique finish. 


MAX STEINHARDT 


Sergeantsville New Jersey Phone: Lambertville 2-0993R3 
July 30 to Aug. 11 — HERMIONE GINGOLD 
AIR-CONDITIONED Two Weeks in “STICKS AND STONES” 
LAY HOUS E Aug. 13 to 18 — FARLEY GRANGER 


in "A QUESTION OF 
MARRIAGE" 


(Premiere) 
PHILIP BOURNEUF x FRANCIS RIED 
in "THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER" 
with LOUIS BEACHNER x NANCY MARSHALL 


™ NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 2041 
MICHAEL ELLIS Presents 


Aug. 20 to 25 — 


GLENN ANDERS x NORMA CRANE * MARK MILLER 
in "BUS STOP" 


Aug.97 to Sept. 8 — 
Two Weeks 


WARRINGTON MOTEL 
and Diner Restaurant 


16 units — 1 housekeeping, 8 — two bedroom units. 
Television, radiant heat. Visit our Inter Faith Chapel. 

iner — Restaurant completely air-conditioned. Serv- 
ing finest quality food Dining room avai'able for 
private functions. 


Route 611 


Neshaminy, Pa. 


COLONIAL VILLAGE MOTEL 


2 miles north of town on US 611. Nineteen modern 
units in a beautiful setting. Air-conditioned, beauti- 
ful filtered pool, TV lounge, coffee and gift shop on 
premises. Approved AAA, Superior Courts United 
and Pennsylvania Motel Asso. James & Alyse 
Faunce, owners. 


P.O. Danboro, Pa. Phone Doylestown 5020 


"STYLE-SET® 
finish restores 
original body 
and texture! 


STRAND calet serwice 


65 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. DOY. 3556 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
Carlo 


BEAUTICIANS, INC. 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


*:24 hrs. service” 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO'S 
Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Emlie Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 
CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


Fully Construction 
Insured Relining — Cleaning 
Fireplaces Corrected 


Joseph L. Browne 


CHIMNEY CONTRACTOR 
“Professional Chimney Sweeps” 
Phones: 


Daytime—Taylor 8-4664 
Evening—Lexington 2-2591 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


409 Revere Rd. 
Laffayette Hills, Pa 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN. PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


JEEES 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy. 
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young man, cont'd 

while there. While he was in Munich 
about 150 D.P.’s of the Byzantine 
Rite travelled from their D.P. camps 
at Dachau, Nuremberg and elsewhere 
to greet the American priest. Many of 
them heard the old Mass and took com- 
munion from a priest of their faith for 
the first time since the Iron Curtain 
fell on the countries of their birth. 


Representing Exarch Elko and the 
Diocese, Father Shogan has been work- 
ing to help these people leave the D.P. 
camps and emigrate. Late in May he 
suffered a heart attack. The day after 
he was released from the hospital he 
flew back to Europe to pick up the 
work where he had left it in January. 
On both occasions the Levittown priest 
had audiences with Pope Pius XII. 


Back home at the end of June, he had 
barely time to attend to arrangements 
for the dedication of his church on 
July fourth. On that occasion, after 
special instruction in the Byzantine 
Rite liturgy, which is much different 
from the Latin, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
held Mass in English. It was the Old 
Slavonic liturgy translated, a project 
in which Father Shogan has been in- 
tensely interested. Bucks County was, 
in fact, the first place in which this old 
service has been conducted in the 
English language. 


It seems somehow appropriate that 
a community so new and different as 
Levittown should have ushered in this 
break with tradition. Now at the 
Church of Our Lady only the seven 
o'clock Mass is celebrated in Old Sla- 
vonic. Masses at nine and eleven are 
sung in English. 


Father Shogan's rectory is a typical 
old Bucks County frame farmhouse, 
given to the parish by Mrs. Stella 
Biedka, who lives next door. Father 
William Kozar, the priests young 
assistant, prefers the quiet of the study, 
but the kitchen is where Father Shogan 
transacts most of his business. His 
mother, ever busy about the stove and 
sink, shakes her head as he hurries 
about his work, refusing to stop for 
lunch when he is busy. 


"He cares not for his health—only 
for his work!" she declares, thinking of 
his illness in May. 


The energetic young priest manages 
somehow to carry on half a dozen 
interviews at a time with people who 
often wait hours for a chance to talk 
with him. His telephone has a cord 
which stretches across the room. He 
may pace the floor while dialing a num- 
ber, meantime carrying on separate 
conversations with two or three visitors. 
And he uses the old newspaper re- 
porter's trick of tucking the instrument 
between ear and shoulder as he sits 


down at the kitchen table to write notes 
as he talks. 

Even before the dedication he was 
planning future activities to finance 
the parish's building program. Among 
them he expects, starting in October, 
to use the Warrington Skating Rink for 
big Monday night dances using nation- 
ally famous dance bands. The beginning 
of the steel strike found him ready with 
lots of ideas for helping parishioners 
whose incomes might be cut off. First 
of all he told all creditors of the parish 
to expect no payment until the strike 
was settled, as the parish might need 
all its funds to help members who were 
out of work. He persuaded a local 
drug company to give credit until after 
the strike for any medicine that might 
be needed. Finally he announced that 
parishioners on strike could bring their 
families and dine without charge in the 
church after eleven o'clock Mass any 
Sunday. 


All this activity fails to take into 
account the regular duties of his office, 
which are strenuous enough.  Minis- 
tering to the needs of a new parish of 
200 or more families—and he expects 
soon to have many more—is a full time 
job in itself. When you point this out, 
Father Shogan smiles. 

"We priests differ from one another 
in temperament just as all other human 
beings do," he smiles. “Lots of us 
want some relaxation or recreation after 
our regular work is done. As for me— 
I'd rather work. It's just the way I 
am!" 


diane, cont'd 


to place a dollar-and-cents value on 
personal property and possessions that 
were torn away or ruined. Wherever 
the flood passed, truckload after truck- 
load of furnishings and personal pos- 
sessions were hauled away to public 
dump areas or burned. They included 
photographs, books, pamphlets, theater 
stubs, postcards, children’s toys and 
hundreds of other trivia that keep fresh 
those memories we all cherish. The 
owners themselves would have found 
them difficult to evaluate. 

All in all, Diane left quite an im- 
pression on our lives. 

We are undergoing a long-needed 
transition to conservation. Diane has 
opened the eyes of many who failed or 
simply refused to see the prevalent 
abuse and misuse of land. 

The approach that has been taken for 
initiating conservation practices and 
flood protection is the watershed ap- 
proach. Folks living in the valleys and 
cities down river are becoming aware 
that it is the health of the land up- 
stream that determines their well-being. 

A watershed is that area which re- 
leases the water which appearsas the 
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WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


qu PRESENTS e 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
BY “HILL” 


| 
| 


WRIGETSTOWN ROUTE 413 | 
BUCES COUNTY, PA. 
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Bows and Arrows 


such as the Indians 
never saw! 


GQieldcrest 
Archery Shon 


For the finest in hunting 

and field equipment. 

Dealer for the Firedrake Champion 
and Bear Glass-Powered Bows 


U.S. Route 202 


1 mile West of New Hope 
New Hope 2312 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


Your REXALL Store 
A. F. POMENDALE Ph.G. 


MAIN & COURT STS., DOYLESTOWN, PA 
PHONE 4922 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 
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flow of a stream. No two watersheds 
are alike. They vary in size, physical 
structure, usage and economics. The 
governing factors are natural principles 
such as gravity and mobility of soil. 
Any action taken in a watershed on any 
one resource will inevitably affect others. 
Too many still fail to realize that land 
and resources in general can be utilized 
and still be protected against erosion 
and flood damage. 

Along the shores of the Delaware a 
number of watershed associations are 
now organized. Some of the older ones 
are already carrying out their programs 
of conservation and flood protection. 

Actually watershed management is 
nothing new in Bucks County. The 
Honey-Hollow Creek watershed in Sole- 
bury Township has been preserved and 
protected in this manner for many 
years. This area is not large, but it 
serves well as a model. Here a group 
of neighboring farms have joined forces 
to solve the problems of one watershed. 

Ten years ago an interested group set 
out to do a watershed job on the Brandy- 
wine. The organization is now known 
as the Brandywine Valley Association. 
It has gained national recognition for a 
job well done. 


Closer to home we have the Perkio- 
men and Wissahickon Creeks about to 
organize watershed programs. In Bucks 
County in the Neshaminy Creek area a 
group of interested individuals have 
taken the first steps towards a full water- 
shed program. 

Surprisingly enough, the Neshaminy 
Watershed encompasses 236 square 
miles. Within this area there is quite a 
variety of interests, ranging from the 
Pennsylvania Dutch farms at the 
headwaters to the fast-growing in- 
dustrialized area at the mouth on the 
Delaware River. 

The cooperation and coordination of 
federal, state, county and local govern- 
ment agencies will be a major contri- 
bution to the success of the watershed 
associations. But it will be the local 
people who will be instrumental in 
obtaining their help. And it will be the 
local people who will benefit most. For 
the town folks this program will mean 
reduction in flood damage to homes and 
other lowland property. It will mean 
a safer and more dependable water sup- 
ply and more plentiful supplies of 
foodstuffs at the corner grocery. For 
industry it will mean lower maintenance 
costs on such industrial necessities as 
power and water facilities as well as a 
more adequate supply. And it will 
naturally mean fewer flood losses in the 
future. 

For the sportsmen it will mean better 
fishing and hunting. To the farmer, 
who suffers very heavily from floods, 
a more prosperous and permanent 
agriculture is promised. 


eaqwardas 


Corner Mill & Pond Sts. 
Bristol, Pa. 
.. . Eagle Clothes’ 


Exclusive Home 
in Lower Bucks 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
LEVI'S 
AT 
HAROLD'S 


24 N. Union St. 
Lambertville, N.J. 


Your back-to-school shopping 
in ONE STOP 
Open Friday evenings til 9 p.m. 
Lambertville 2-0852 


Towne Print Shoppe 


Wedding Invitations 
Personalized Stationery 
117 NORTH BELLEVUE AVE. 
Langhorne, Pa. SKyline 7-7780 
H. LeRoy Reed, Prop. 


WHETHER IT BE A 
LEICA on 4 HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 
325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. ST. 8-2925 


T 


BACHMANN 
FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR 


BROAD and MAIN STS. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 


Visit 
BUCKS COUNTY'S 
GAYEST NITE SPOT 


For Dining try our HALF SPRING CHICKEN, Charcoal Broiled............ $2.50 
"Show Stoppers” Menu: SHISFEKEBAB. « koa e 20 che oe x eee borg deine nee $2.85 
Complete Dinners SARIS Career M totes e eem eia Se Rana elas rele er S rods $2.85 
Including Appetizer, ROAST: PRIME: RIBS OR BEEF |. 7 fs ersparen $2.85 
Vegetables, Rolls, Other Selections: Full Course or A La Cart 

Dessert, and Beverage. 

DANCING UNDER THE STARS SWIMMING 
Featuring Hal Karr and his Musical Stargazers After July 15 from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. . . in the 


.high atop the 


Wednesday thru Saturday. . t 
overlooking the 


Fountainhead Roof Garden, € 
magical swimming pool and beautiful woodlands 
in the romantic setting of the French Riviera. 


magical sylvan setting of a glamorous fanshape 
pool, with underwater lights playing softly on 
the surface. . .and stars above providing a peace- 
ful cover for carefree lounging. 


for the THEATRE-GOER 
COCKTAILS and AFTER-THEATRE SNACKS 


Enjoy cocktails on the starlit roof or at the water’s edge. Come before or after theatre. . . 
for that meal which keynotes an evening of pleasure. . .or a tasty snack to top the evening's 
excitement. 


NO COVER - NO MINIMUM Naturally Air Conditioned 
Open Tuesday thru Sunday, Rain or Shine. Bar closed Sunday 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL NEW HOPE 2921 


T» FOUNTAINHEAD, wew nope, Pa. 


Only one mile west of New Hope, on route 202 
Another Sylvan Enterprise 


Visit the Most Unique Shop in New Jersey 
browse thru five rooms 


of lovely fashions 


Famous labels amazing 
assortments misses & 
junior sizes. Clothes 
for the young & the 
young in heart. 


Village Misses and Deb Shop 


148 main $t., Flemington, N. 3. 


Fs em. 14 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 
1:30 to 5:30 


HOLBERT'S GARAGE 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Volliduiagén 


Authorized Sales & Service 


Selected 
USED SPORT CARS 


Doy. 9544 


Route 611 


— — MÀ — ae 
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french, cont'd 


French next negotiated with the 
Japanese ambassador to deliver people 
to Bolivia by ship. He named his idea 
WORLD, INCORPORATED. He but- 
tonholed about 50 Senators and 200 
Congressmen. He talked with President 
Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, Harold 
Stassen. He conferred with Ezra 
Benson. 

“A great idea," said everyone. “I'll 
tell you who to go see, and here’s wishing 
you best of luck!” 

WORLD, INCORPORATED has 
received a favorable press. One more 
country has volunteered 300,000 acres 
for a second project. It now seems 
likely the novel scheme will have a 
profound effect on modern civilization. 

French is sure of the eventual ac- 
ceptance of his plan, because America's 
greatness is based on our willingness to 
pioneer in years gone by. The stumbling 
block to early action by our government 
is the reluctance of officials to commit 
seven-figure surpluses on a one-shot 
basis without knowing, for sure, that 
other nations will do likewise. French 
wants our government to donate enough 
surplus food to feed the Bolivian settlers 
for two years. Meantime the settlers 
would clear the Andean plateau and 
establish their agricultural community. 
Surplus materials from other nations 
would be sold. Proceeds would be used 
to buy tools, shelter, and so on. Within 
eleven years the settlers would own 
their own farms. 

“Tt will help both the Bolivian and 
the world economy tremendously. If 
someone takes this first step to using 
distribution to solve human wants, 
we'll all get on the right track before 
long.” 

French is growing fond once again of 
being around his beloved Yardley and 
eating such local favorite dishes as 
oyster stew and sliced apples for Sun- 
day breakfast, but if he should be needed 
in Bolivia to lead his favorite project, 
he would probably jump off in a minute. 

Sincere, chunky French holds it 
vital for governments to approve and 
support such plans as WORLD, IN- 
CORPORATED but he thinks they 
must be run under private control. 
“You need more flexibility for putting 
a new plan across than any government, 
by its structure, can give.” 

Tapping out his pipe in the fireplace 
and walking onto the spacious front 
porch, French waves the pipe at a big 
plane roaring overhead, southbound. 

“Flying into Washington," he shouts. 
"Probably several other guys up there 
with daring new ideas of one kind or 
another. We've got surpluses of those, 
too. That's why I feel sure Americans 
are about to set off on our greatest 
achievement yet—seeing that all people 
in the world go to bed with full 
stomachs!” 
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“ITV'S SO NICE TO.HAVE 
A MAN AROUND THE HOUSE” 


Here are two, that are as close to you as your radio 


"Town Talks" belongs to a man named Brugger and 
Bob Brugger belongs to a place called Bucks County, 
U.S.A. His 12:15 WBUX Show, now in its seventh 
year, has featured interviews with some 5,000 County 
neighbors and distinguished visiting “firemen”. Brug- 
ger's show now originates from the Valley View Restaurant 
of Strawbridge and Clothier, Jenkintown. 


£ 
j BOB BRUGGER 


“Montgomery In The Morning" is the title of Stu Mont- 

gomery's morning WBUX program. Starting at 6 a.m. 

Stu plays your favorite tunes, gives forth with interesting 

chatter, time checks and weather reports. Tune in 6:00- € E 

7:30; 8:30 a.m., 10:05-11:45 a.m. "i p e MEE 
STU MONTGOMERY 


WBUX 


RADIO STATION 
DOYLESTOWN 


"THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN"' 


1570 on the radio dial 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for epee al to use 
hi-fi record player and Eon to record own t. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. "5626 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a bench. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5697 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calender suitable for framing. Will pad for old chair 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ 


pistols. 
trade them for? 


What will you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WANTED upright piano in e e for paining or 
sculpture lessons at the a A af Arts Workshop 
in summer. VELER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic niche or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 
CALLING ALL JUGGLERS. Tas tos Indian clubs offered 
in exchange for first aid kit. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5641 


HAVE SMALL teakwood stand, 8'"x8"x10",. Will 
trade for copper mold. | TRAVELER TRADE No. 5647 


Have some house shutters to trade mostly 67"x151/9" 
some smaller. What have you to offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5648 


Have you en old Rolleiflex gathering dust on a shelf? 
Or some kind of a single reflex camera? Would like to 
buy if price is right. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5649 


Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscape 
or still life for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


WILL TRADE set of wooden go LAE he have ec 


HAVE single maple bedstead. What have you to offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5659 


WANT old books, old letters, pamphlets. What do you 
want? TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5653 


SWAP pair sconces 4" diameter 9" high, Penna. Dutch 
and Tulip design, imitation teet Make offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5654 


WILL TRADE nearly new 1956 Oxford Universal Dic- 
tionary with dust jacket for leg of lamb for the freezer. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5655 


WANTED for Rail Road Man OD: toy trains 
Reilroadiana. Will swap misc. Antique Items. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5655 


TRAVELER 


TRADES ” 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


HARTSVILLE beaut. remodeled stn. hse, old shade, high 
on hill overlooking valley. 4 rms. & bath on 1st, 3 rm 
& bath on 2nd; 2 rms. on 3rd. excellent barn a gr 
95 Acres. May be purchased with less acreage. WALSH 
REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


EXCHANGE your home for this brand new one. 4 BR, 
9 full tile baths, 94' LR with f/p, extra large dining area, 
streamline custom designed Kit. Full base. 2 car gar. 
with E overlooking lake MN and beautiful country- 


side. 1 Acre, ex. section. l L na trade-in 
required, e mnencine svolte onl ey tO down on 
conventional or G.I. mts. THERILL, 44 E. 


Court St., Doylestown abe.” 


38 ere on good hwy. 5 room stn. hse, convs. barn & 


chicken houses, $20,000. American Ken Ruth N 
Wismer, 32 S. 8th St., Perkasie. Ph. 7-278 
GOODS 


OLD BOUND magazines geo Code. Lippincotts, 
McClures, & Munseys 1896 through 1898. Skyline 
7-3718 or call at 313 Station Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 


FOR SALE Original painting "Pursued by Wolves" ty 
Stolloff. Sheffield plate, objets d'art." 77 Upland 
Road, Levittown, Ph. Wi 5-3350 


FOR SALE—ARC Norwegian Elkhound, spayed bitch, 
18 mos. perfect disposition with cl hildren, excellent 
watch dos, house broken. Price vou Dr. Philip 
Newman, Allentown, Pa. Ph. HE 9-3496 


PHILLIPS MILL TEA-ROOM. River Road N. of New 
Hope. Fine home-cooked specialties served in pic- 
turesque studio & gardens. pen 12 to 8 Luncheon- 
Tea-Supper. (Closed Tues.) New Hope 2890. 


ESTATE SALE. September 15, 1956, Paul Landis, 
Auctioneer. 100 pcs. hand-cut glass; 90" punch bowl; 
wal. drop leaf table; wood chest, ebony dining room 
suite; mahogany glass closet, plates, ebony desk, hand 
carved settee, grandfather's clock, hand-carved oe Bd 
bedroom suite, old chairs, picture frames, numerous other 
git Wm. H. Catanach & Mary A. Courter, eal 
Farm, Schwenk's Mill Road, R.D. 1 AEE 7-7390 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope sas will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about Cocaine asubscriber? Write tee New Hope. 


CUSTOM TAILORED Canvas Awnings and Canopies, 
complete line, Aluminum and fibre glass. Your home is 
ur investment. Invest in your home Catering to the 
iscriminating. Merrill Y. Landis 137 S. 3rd St., Telford, 
Phone Souderton 3-2733. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, and for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
pw as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


INSTALL ADDITIONAL BATH cheap. Have all Mirer 
slightly used. Toilet, wash basin, medicine cabinet, stall 
shower. $75 Plumsteadville 2602. 
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CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. |f you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


GOODS 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired specializing 
in Antique and Grandfather Clocks. Pickup and delivery. 
Call ANNO VIOLA, Windybush Rd. New Hope 2879 


CERAM CS—Instructions, supplies, molds, kilns, large 
stock of green se tang re Nationally advertised 


underglazes and glazes. Tu ir Studio, Fountain 
Ave., Springside, the N. J. Phone DL, 6-9072 
“BIRTHPLACE of America — Philadelphia”. Send 50 


cents for new 40 page Kodachrome slides catalog. (Pa. 
sales tax 9c). Over 100 illustrations with descriptions. 
Philly-Photos, Box 6221, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also grade sheep and ad 


W. T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — 
ring 5-5896 
SERVICES 
“The right person for the right job" 
SCOTT PERSONNEL SERVICE 

107 Wood St., Bristol, Pa. Salwell 8-7853 
Complete a ine Se Senice Frames to order, in standard 
sizes and Mirrors, prints, originals. 


BARBARA SCORED. 19 Donaldzon t, Dovlestown. 
pen Thurs. and Fri. eves. Phone Doy. 215 


Here is a true farrier right out of the past. Third genera- 
tion of ases Va SR ES horseshoeing, fancy iron 
obert McVeigh, Si 2 Lytle Street, Princeton, 
N. J. Phone Princeton 1- 1449 


$ 


CANING? RUSH BOTTOM? OVAL PITH? Our 
workers do the finest re-seating in the county. Special 
care given to old pieces. Write or call: 171 S. i 
Doylestown. Phone: 4331. 1100 Beaver St., Bristol. 
Phone: 9519. Bucks County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5042 


State licensed Duel control: 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 532, Doyles- 
town. 


CABINET WORK done by W. Poswell Scherer, Wy- 
combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look: 


dee 


CUSTOM-HAND KNITTING 


edere 


O 
v 
^ 


blocking-assembling & finishing 


$ : 
$ i 
t NORMAS $ 
$ LJ 

adle $ 
‘Spi Shop: 
$300 No. Spruce St. Doylestown, Pa. 
^ * 
ES Phone: 4694 $ 
* Ly 
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to our knowledge this is 
the first time that any 
builder has ever 


offered 


complete 
paekage? 

x... amidst pleasant surround- 

ent to schools, transportation, recrea- 


tion areas and commuting .. . every home 
^i features oe - 


»p— Morale 
S's —L PEN wimming pool 


measuring 12' x 28', constructed of reinforced 
masonry and bordered on all sides by a 3 foot 
concrete patio. À complete filtering system gives 
circulation of water as needed and the chain 
link fence surrounding the entire area affords 
the utmost in protection. . . . WHAT'S MORE, 
we're talking about a . . 


e 
4 bedroom split 
that’s been planned for gra- 
cious living, with ample bed- 
room arrangement, 2 complete 
colored ceramic tile baths and = 
an entirely finished and heated . 
sport room with private entrance. 


a f 


We think such things as a complete = 
basement, oil fired hot water heat and 5 x 
hostess kitchen with birch front cabinets ‘one —— ž 
and waist level oven will also meet with S 

your approval. . . . The price? 


18,900 Word Manes 


LOWER f | MAKEFIELD TWNSP. BUCKS CO., PA. 


FIRM PRICE—NO EXTRAS 
For additional information 
E " contact ART DESIGN STUDIOS, 19 South 
Located in Lower Makefield Township, Main Street, Yardley, Pennsylvania. 
Milford Manor will be in the Pennsbury HYatt 3-2070 or your 
School System, generally conceded to be 
one of the finest. LOCAL REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


you deserve the credit 


and Pomeroy's is one to give credit where credit is due! You 
told us last year what credit facilities you wanted in this, 

your new and complete department store. With your suggestions 
as our guide, we've installed the famous Charga-Plate 


system, your ticket to quick, convenient shopping. 


Our other credit plans, personally suited to your budget, 
make it possible for you to enjoy your purchases 


while you pay for them. 


This is our personal invitation to open a charge account 
at Pomeroy's. You may open it in person, 


by mail, or by telephone. 


And, of course, whether charge customer, cash 
customer, or just plain curious, we hope you'll 


come see us. 


POMEROY'S 


LEVITTOWN SHOPPING CENTER. . Windsor 5-5000 


NA ail e 
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The County’s Monthly Magazine 


bucks county’s covered bridges september 1956 


let’s take a look at levittown 


and many other features 


“ON THE SPOT" 


ALAN MILLE 


WBUX Goes 
“On The Spot" 


For Broadcasts 


News has a way of being heard FIRST on WBUX, 
and it’s all there because of the untiring work of 
WBUX News Director Bob Fretz. Fretz's many 
"on the spot" news contacts provide WBUX 
listeners with the latest, up to the minute local 
news, FIRST! The complete Associated Press 
24-hour wire service keeps WBUX listeners up 
to date on the national news. Tune in "DEAD- 
LINE 12:30" each week-day at 12:30 p.m., when 
Dimmig Electric of Quakertown, and Hayman 
Radcliff of Doylestown present the local news 
with Bob Fretz. 


The Bucks 
Jack Cassidy 


‘Traveler each 


š 


R, JACK CASSIDY, ED STALEY 


and guest on “TRAVELER TIME” 


WBUX News Director 
BOB FRETZ 


County Traveler, the County’s 
monthly magazine, takes to the WBUX airwaves 
each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 1 p.m. 
Traveler Editor and Publisher Alan Miller, and 


bring WBUX listeners interviews 


with interesting Bucks Countians. Ed Staley 
provides music on the spot. You'll also meet the 
people you read about in The Bucks County 


month. 


WBUX 


RADIO STATION 


DOYLESTOWN 
BUCKS COUNTY 


‘1THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN”’ 


1570 on the radio dial 


pw 
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OUR 
COVER 


Marvin Levitt, whose painting of 
Fallsington appears on this month’s 
cover, moved to Levittown three years 
ago. More newly arrived Levittowners 
frequently call him, day or night, 
weekday or Sunday, to complain that 
the furnace doesn't work, or demand 
that he send someone over to fix the 
bathroom pipes. But Marvin is not 
related to Levitt & Sons, who built the 
community. Now 31, he's been drawing, 
painting, and sculpturing since he was 
six. He is supervisor of art instruction 
in the Morrisville public schools. 


NEXT MONTH 


The salient political question in 
Bucks County today is probably not 
the name of our next President, but 
—shall Levittown become a separate 
municipality? In October, the Traveler 
will publish a discussion of both sides 
of the “incorporation” battle by a 
qualified authority. 

Known for its beautiful Colonial 
homes and buildings, our County has 
also, in the past few years, acquired 
some striking examples of modern 
architecture. In October the achieve- 
ments of modern architects in the 
County will be described by Associate 
Editor Constance Allen Ward. 
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21 LADY IN THE PARK 

22 RAILS Across Bucks COUNTY 
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28 Bucks CouNTY'S COVERED BRIDGES 

33 HAMBURGERS WITHOUT CULTURE 

34 WHEN RAFTSMEN RODE THE DELAWARE 


departments 


2 IN THE MAILBOX 
5 WHERE To Go IN THE COUNTY 
8 COUNTY FARE 
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13 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
14 Tuis Is Bucks County 
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38 IN THE DOGHOUSE 
41 ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
48 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 
50 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 


52 THE OLD TRAVELER 


Ee 


Volume VII No. 12 


Olivia Miller 
Cathy Wagner 
E. P. Alexander 


Paul Blanshard, Jr, 


Martin Moskovitz 


Frances Williams Browin 


Bucks County's monthly magazine of people, places, events—both present 


and past—published the first of every month 
Seat. Subscription rates: One year $2.75; T 


; in Doylestown, the County 
wo years $5.00; (Add $1.00 per 


year for subscriptions outside the United States.) Single copy price 25c, 
postage extra. Editorial and Advertising deadlines the 1st of the month 
preceding date of publication. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post 
Offices at Doylestown, Pa., and Easton, Pa., under the Act of Congress of 


March 3, 1879. 


Main Office: 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Penna., Tel. Do lestown 2661. 
Lower Bucks Office: 107 Wood Street, Bristol, Penna., Tel. Stilwell 8-8555, 


Tht @ YL 
THOMAS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
16 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 


outlet. 
$7189? 


ALLEN’S 217. BROAD ST. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 


FLOWER VASES 
BIRD FIGURES 


DINNERWARE 


Stangl POTTERY 


Flemington, New Jersey 


Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


BRISTOL 
e 200 Radcliffe St. 
: YARDLEY 

* 10S. Main St. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK | Gaon Coins Center 


+ SOUTHAMPTON 
* Second Street Pike 


- MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at 
x Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Gentlemen: 


d 


Having lived in Bucks County for 
twenty years I am well aware of the 
beauty of our area. Yet used car dumps 
are creating a steadily increasing num- 
ber of unsightly and ugly blots on the 
countryside. The TRAVELER does 
so much to show the interesting and 
beautiful side of Bucks County. Is 
there any way you can use your con- 
siderable influence to help preserve it? 

Lynn Wells 
Erwina, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


My wife and I enjoy the TRAVELER 
very much. My wife lived in Solebury 
a number of years and I practiced 
dentistry at Bristol, Pennsylvania from 
1908 to 1912 when I came to Southern 
California and Pasadena where I have 
lived ever since. 

We made two trips East recently and 
saw beautiful Bucks County in the 
Spring of the year and then again in 
the Fall. Industrialized Bristol hardly 
looked the same. 

California has its own particular 
brand of beauty but for color contrast 
of Spring and Fall give me the charm of 
Bucks County. 

We like the TRAVELER's new dress 
and the illustrations. It is really a 
magazine of distinction. 

Dr. & Mrs. J. W. Dorland 
Pasadena, California 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoy the TRAVELER very much. 
I used to live in Bucks County and like 
the stories about the Delaware Canal. 
I often watched barges coming 
through Bristol. 
I watch for your stories about old 
timers of Bucks County. 
It is a fine magazine and I read it 
from cover to cover. 
Mrs. Kenneth C. Hunter 
Grass Valley, California 


Dear Editor: 


The Girls of the Quakertown Tele- 
phone Office wish to thank you for each 
issue of the TRAVELER you so kindly 
sent to us. We enjoy reading the 
magazine from cover to cover. 

Pearl Ayers 
Quakertown 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Dear Sir: 


May I compliment you on the fine 
contents of your magazine—it is a 
delight to read. We are comparative 
newcomers to this area (being a native 
of Scotland) and it might interest you 
to know my first impression of New 
Hope was that of discovering ''Briga- 
doon"—what a thrill! 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, 

Eda M. Tevelin 
Levittown, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


Thought you would appreciate hear- 
ing that we are quite pleased with the 
results received from the advertisement 
in the July issue of the TRAVELER 
announcing the Doylestown Antique 
Show. 

The show was well attended and I 
wish you could have heard the. nice 
things said about your magazine. Feel 
sure you have made many new friends. 

Dora E. Seeley 
Ambler, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


We receive the TRAVELER and 
you may enjoy knowing that each copy 
is passed along to our neighbors, and 
by neighbors we mean people living 
within a radius of fifty miles. The 
women especially like the slick feel of 
your magazine and are fascinated with 
the attractive advertising which is so 
different from our periodicals. My 
husband particularly likes to read about 
the County which he knew as a boy 
from holidays spent on Treasure Island 
as a Boy Scout. 

Mrs. Theodore Gover 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to congratulate you and your 
staff on your fine magazine. Being a 
native of Bucks, away for 30 years, I 
have lost track of many places of inter- 
est. The TRAVELER has helped me 
to bring back the historical and social 
events I knew as a boy. Continue to 
keep the news authentic and progress 
is assured. 

Calvin S. Frankenfield 
Allentown, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


I am happy to tell you the TRAV- 
ELER is a welcome visitor and appre- 
ciated by my friends, Mrs. Wilson and 
her sister, Miss Thompson. They are 
transplanted Philadelphians and rec- 
ently assured me they enjoyed reading 
the latest news about the County. 

(Miss) Mary Campbell 
Philadelphia 
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PHONE DOYLESTOWN 


RCA VICTOR 


New 1957 TELEVISION 
COLOR or BLACK ANDWHITE 


Rent or Buy 


4654 - 5326 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


Visit the Most Unique Shop in New Jersey 


ee ust UN 


browse thru five rooms 


of lovely fashions 


Famous labels amazing 
assortments misses & 
junior sizes. 
for the young & the 
young in heart. 


Clothes 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY Village Misses and Deb Shop 


1:30 to 5:30 


Time Clocks 


476 Unique clock to accent your dark colored wall. 


481 


487 


Twelve whimsical twists of brass wire indicate 
the hours—framing a concave rosewood face. 
The ornaments and hands are brass too. $30.00* 


This striking design is composed of twelve tapered 
wood shafts of various pastel colors, which radiate 
from a central axis and replace the usual numerals. 
Hour and minute hands have accents of bright 
orange and gray. $25.00* 


A particularly unusual design consisting of a 
central “axle” dial with twelve radiating spokes, 
each tipped with a round ball. The balls take the 
place of numerals. $30.00* 


us Main $t., Flemington, D. J. 


476 


481 


*Plus Fed. and state tax 
For mailing please add 75c 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 


487 um i 307 Mill Street e 


Bristol, Pa. 


———— —— —— 


THE HENRY'S 


Oriental Frozen Foods 
Chutney's & Far Eastern Sauces 
Spices & Condiments 


Smoked Frog Less Quail Eggs Mussels & Cockles 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sundays 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Bar Opened 11 a.m. ’til closing 
RT. 611 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 


CANAL 


SUGAN 5364 


HOUSE 


Mechanic Street New Hope 9069 


DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


O'R oyle 
ICE CREAM ISLAND 
Since 1922 
Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


SUPPER 


Visit our other restaurant at Green 
Lane § Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 
BRISTOL, PA. ST. 8-1473 


FINE FOOD 


Newly created for your enjoyment 


STEAKS-CHOPS-LOBSTERS 


Your favorite beverage of course 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown <A 
treasurehouse for anyone interested in the 
past of this area. Collection entitled 
“Tools of the Nation Makers” is greatest 
of its kind in the world. Museum building 
which adjoins the headquarters of the 
Bucks County Historical Society is an 
architectural curiosity of first rank. De- 
signed by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) it is a modern, monolithic 
reproduction of a medieval castle in 
poured concrete. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays | to 5. The Historical Library 
—On the ground floor, Museum building. 
The dernier cri for anyone investigating 
history of this area. Open 9 to 12 and 
1 to 5. Closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open weekdays | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Vs Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:2U. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol four hours 
later, greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931 but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington's Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze's famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman's Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 


ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House, headquarters for Washing- 
ton's officers before crossing of the Dela- 
ware. Open every week day 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Sunday | to 5; wildflower preserve 
along slope of Bowman's Hill; bird band- 
ing at foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 
4 p.m. This is a favorite picnic area, 
equipped with fireplaces and tables. 
Tower closes at sundown; Park closed 
at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor— The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 


12, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. In 
1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. One of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon "shot" for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 
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E CO'S 
QUALITY MARKET 
In STOCKTON, N. J. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
6:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
and 5-7 p.m. 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 


6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30a.m.-7p.m. 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


MILL GATE 
Restaurant 


SO. PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Plantation Room 
open for 
Banquets & Parties 


Your Host 


4, Y. Scheidemantel 


CYpress 5-5002 


JAZZ CONCERT 


every monday nite 
featuring 


RECOGNIZED JAZZ ARTISTS 


And for hungry listeners we have special 
Italian dishes and the finest of liqueurs & 
cocktails 
Bob Gordon, vocal-piano, Tues., 
Wed. & Thurs. nites. Dixieland 
by Gobbler All-Stars on Fri. & 
Sat. nites. 


THE GOBBLERS 


OF Route 32 


Pt. Pleasant Pa. Sugan 2941 
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county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
beautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther’s Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by “Queen 
Esther," whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave. Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personally 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a walk 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 


The Second "walk" conducted by Penn's 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
"Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world's largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Forest Park—North of Route 202 near 
Chalfont. Boating and swimming. Min- 
iature railroad. Carousel. Other rides. 
Refreshments. Has 1800 picnic tables. 
Oldest amusement park in state. Open 
May 15th through Labor Day. 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township 


BUCKS COUNTY € | 
PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Delawan i 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
NEW: SE OUPIE TPA: 


Fervace Room 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


X Lhynese an Doo 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 
. . . where you may dance at dinner 
and supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendewe ttá Bax 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place. Open from the noon hour. 


The Bist 


A bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 

+ a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 
+ .. a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Sul Accommodations 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury .. . 
superbly appointed. rooms, urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included. 


Prvale Force e Ito 


Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


ele 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 


DINER’S CLUB »* DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB « COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


a 
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RESERVATIONS PLEASE e NEW HOPE 2035 


hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 

Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Eight 


acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alleys and roller skating rink and other 
food and amusement concessions. No 
admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. 


For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Pleasant Valley Park—Point Pleasant. 
Swimming pool, picnic tables, children’s 
playground, hiking. Tenting sites, cabins 
available for overnight camping. Dancing 
to live music by the pool on Friday eves. 
Open ‘til 11 p.m. nightly. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Barge Trips—Pete Pascuzzo's mule drawn 
barges recreate a part of the old barge 
route along the canal. Scheduled ex- 
cursion trips Weds. noon, Sat. and Sun. 


noon and 6:00 p.in. No reservations. 
Leave from Am. Legion Grounds, New 
Hope. Private parties by appointment. 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. | at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in "story book” surroundings. 
Barbeque picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


SPORTS 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hireby thehour. Western tack. 
Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, | mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 


instruction. Boarding. 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 6-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


W. State St., Doylestown 


Where 202 meets 611 — the 
crossroads of Bucks County 


If you’re a sentimental guy 
Bring your best gal to the 
DOYLESTOWN INN 


Wine and dine her as you listen 
to Ed Staley play your favorite tunes 
Wednesday through Saturday. . .7:30 
till closing at the Jug in the Wall. 
It's air-conditioned. . .so drop in for 
after-theatre snacks and drinks. 


GAN Recommended 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday 
from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
. or for the family. 


Waterfall for a party . . 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 


The Homestead Restaurant roe sse sove nemon, 


of Lavender Hall 


.. Bucks County, Pa. 
` WOrth 8-3888 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 6ll, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to I] p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. to 1l p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
'Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 


modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 


12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 
Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 


611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
to ll p m. Sunday, 2:30 to Il p.m. 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 


Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town = ? DOY-4014 
Newtown- Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Upper Bucks 

Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 

Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 

Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 


KEY-6-2735 

Drive-Ins 
Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 


Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne W1-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


AIRPORTS 
F—fuel available; number indicates octane 
M —mechanics on duty 
I—instructors available 
C—charter & freight service. T—air taxi 
R—testaurant 
G—Goovt. approved instruction 
H—hangar space available 


U—radio (Unicom, 122-8 freg.) 


Morrisville Airport—Cypress 5-7734 Alt 
100 E. Sod: EW 2200 ft.: F 80, H, R, 
M, I, 


3-M Airport, Bristol— Windsor 5-5100 
Alt. 35 ft.; Hardsurface: NS 3950 ft., 
EW-3650 ft; F, 80,90, 100, M,I,C,T,- 
R,U 


Warrington Airport, Doylestown—Doy 
7192 Alt. 385 ft.; Sod: SE-NW 3000 ft., 
NE-SW 1400 ft.; F 80 to 87, H.M.I.C.R 


Buehl Field, Eddington—Cornwallis 0383 
Alt. 104 ft.; Sod: NE-SW 2400 ft., NS 
2500 ft., EW 2200 ft.; F 80,90,H,M,I,C, 
T,G,U,R. 


Old Star Airport, Langhorne—Windsor 
5-4700 Alt. 180 ft.; Sod: NW-SE 2400 
ft., EW 2300 ft: F 80,H,M,I,C,T,R,24- 


hr. tel service. 


Quakertown Airport—Keystone 6-9877 
Alt. 520 ft.; Sod: NS 1750 ft., EW 1750 
ft.; F 80,H-I,C, air photography. 


Montgomeryville Airport—Lansdale 
5-7171. Alt. 460 ft.; Sod: N 2670 ft., 
E 1410 ft., NNE 2240 ft.; F 80, M,I,C,T, 
R,G. Note: Soft when wet. Obstr: 
Power lines SSW. 


Wings Field—Mltchl 6-1800. Alt. 320 
ft; Hardsurface: NE-SW 2660 ft, F 
80-87, 91, M,I,C,T,R,G,H,U. Private 
membership club. 


ATTIC LLL ELLE LL 
=November’s The Big One! 


Be sure you register and vote 


liz 


for 


IKE 


and 
Rudy Kraus 
for 
State Assembly 2nd Dist. 


Advertisemnet paid for by 
Republican County Committee 
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Gollow the Sun Here’s the vacation of your life! Time ashore 


at 3, 4, 5 or 6 ports along the warm, blue Medi- 
terranean shores of Europe and North Africa. . . 
Cannes, Genoa, Lisbon, Cadiz, Barcelona, Majorca, 
Tangiers, Casablanca, Naples, Messina and Algiers 

. . three weeks aboard a luxurious cruise ship. 
Stop off for longer visits, if you wish, returning 
on a later sailing. We'll plan your schedule down 
to the last detail — never a charge to you. Fares 
as low as $590. 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY "uw sg 
S 


Travel Agents : fo 
44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3154 c 7, S 
World-wide service ...at no extra cost to you! ^A VEL Mt 


This unusual place 
setting is as much 
at home anywhere 
else as it is in Penn- 
sylvania farm coun- 
try. 


Pennsbury Pottery MORRISVILLE, PA. 


WARRINGTON MOTEL 
and Diner Restaurant 


16 units — 1 housekeeping, 8 — two bedroom units. 
Television, radiant heat. Visit our Inter Faith Chapel. 

iner — Restaurant completely air-conditioned. Serv- 
ing finest quality food. Dining room avai'able for 
private functions. 


Route 611 Neshaminy, Pa. 


COLONIAL VILLAGE MOTEL 


2 miles north of town on US 611. Nineteen modern 
units in a beautiful setting. Air-conditioned, beauti- 
ful filtered pool, TV lounge, coffee and gift shop on 
premises. Approved AAA, Superior Courts United 
and Pennsylvania Motel Asso. James & Alyse 
Faunce, owners. 


P.O. Danboro, Pa. Phone Doylestown 5020 


66 
Py hotographs are memories 


u 99 
ma e permanent Ae 


Lower Bucks’ leading photographers, avail- 
able daily and Friday evenings. After 
Oct. 1st—see us at our new location in 


Bristol, at 238-40 Mill Street. 


MA R | 0 N E. W H l PPS a Bristol, Pa. STilwell 8-4736 
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Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Flannery à 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


= L— z — 
e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
e OUTDOOR GARDEN 
e GUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms, Bar and Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 


8 


Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do nol live up to your expec- 


tations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 
*. Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Caks**—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
| m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 


Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611. Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 
pies. Plenty of room. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Halí mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 
Kintnersville and  Riegelsville. Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 
good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts 611 and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 
"Workingman's Bar" serves 15 oz. mug 
of draft beer, 15c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q and steak dinners. Closes bet. 


midnight and 2 a.m. 


Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Haney’s on the Hill—half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. Buck’s County’s 
newest and most luxurious bar and cock- 
tail lounge. All food cooked to order. 
Phone Upper Black Eddy 5-5646. 
Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 
Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 
Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Dining room open for banquets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 
Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 
Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Their slogan, ''À Good Meal at Any Time,” 
is lived up to. Bar. 
Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. Open every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks. hamburgers, franks, snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 
Errickson’s—River Road 14 mile below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Featuring home cooking specializing 
in homemade pies. Open air dining— 
swings for the kids. Phone Uhlerstown 
362-J-4. 

Continued on next page 


rtgatal 
BRUGGER’S 


THE 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


has been selected 


by the editors of 


McCall’s Magazine 


as one of America's 


finest restaurants! 


Reservations Plumstead 440 


Rts. 413 & Old 611 Pipersville 


luncheon?—yes indeed 


YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF'S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seal 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


CHARCOAL GRILL 
DINING TERRACE 


OPEN SUNDAY 
CLOSED MONDAY 


TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCKTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2724 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


In 1745 this Hotel was a tnendiy 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Judson Smith at the Piano 
Nightly 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 6:00 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-8 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


The New 
KEYSTONE HOTEL 
DINING ROOMS 
(In the Heart of Bristol) 
For the BEST in 
American & Italian Foods 
| LUNCHEON - DINNER 
| Banquet & Party 
| 


Facilities Available. 
FREE PARKING 
MILL at BATH ST., BRISTOL, PA. 
STILWELL 8-5276 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 


After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap on our Lake Terrace 


Catering to Parties 


September, 1956 


Four Winds Tavern*— Rt. 611, Revere. 
north of Doylestown. Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. Famous for country 
food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. 8th century atmos- 
phere.  Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Judson 
Smith at the piano nightly. 


Volare's*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Good food, 


especially cozy for late snacks. Bar. 


The Gobblers*— River Road, Pt. Pleas- 
ant. L-D— specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
"n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 


Canal House—By the Canal on Me- 
chanic Street in New Hope. Look for 
chef's surprise specialties. (Kitchen open 
until | a.m.) Listen or dance to pulsing music 
of Jerry Robbins Trio. Curt Weiler at the 
piano in Elbow Room. Occasional sur- 
prise weekend treats by visiting girl 
vocalists. 


Logan Inn*—New Hope. Solid comfort, 
good food, moderately priced. One of 
New Hope's favorite meeting places for 
residents and visitors alike. Bar. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 
Food temptingly served. Atmosphere 
conducive to chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn—Odette Myrtil as the 
hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian's 
food. Dancing to Mickey  Palmer's 
Orchestra Wed. through Sat. Stuart Ross 


at the bar piano during week. 


River House—S River Rd., New Hope 
L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**— Wash- 
ington's Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 
mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea's Tower Inn*—River Road, near 
Bowman's Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Circle B Restaurant—Rt. 611 at 
Neshaminy. Hot dogs, steak sandwiches. 
Featuring a Super-burger. 


Mel’s Steak House—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic Street, New Hope. Break- 
fast, coffee, snacks—dinner. Closed Tues- 
days. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**— Mechanic 
Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can't resist. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird's Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 
Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 
Charlie Parker, famed: exponent of con- 
temporary jazz. Snacks—dinner if you 
like. 

Hickory Valley Farm— Rt. 611, Doyles- 
town. Ham 'n eggs served in the pan. 
Meats cured and smoked here on farm. 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 


Fountainhead Roof*—One mile west 
of New Hope, Route 202. D. from 6 p.m. 


Dining. Dancing. Prices reasonable.’ 
Continued on next page 


vernight Lodgings witn Private Baths 
Special Complete F. amily-Style 
Sunday Dinner $2.00 
DINING ROOM 
Daily 11 a.m. to Closing 
Sunday 1 - 9 p.m. 
BAR 


Under New Management 


GEORGE WAGNER 


Centre Bridge House 
Four Miles Above New Hope on River Rd. 
at CENTRE BRIDGE Pa. 


Purveyord 
of 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 
Phone 3561 


Doylestown, Pa. 


TOHICKON HOUSE 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


Ideal for your COUNTRY WEEKEND 
All Guest Rooms with Private Bath 


For Reservations Write 
RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 
Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone Sugan 4041 


— 


CHALFONT-HOTEL 
Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 
Delicious Sandwiches 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Nick and Paula Hartung 


RT. 202 & 152 CHALFONT, PA. 
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Don t Pass 
The Buck" 


A LENA £j 


a 


Im, conu =- 
DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


Outdoor Terrace Opens 
in May 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 17-1125 


Mite ~. 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon "til 9:00 


e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


oldies ss 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. B-L-D. Open 9::00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. Awning covered terrace. Broiled 
chicken a specialty among other piquant 
Italian foods. 


Toad Hall—Upper Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. L-D Open 11:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. Gay atmosphere. Extra 
special dinner every evening at reasonable 
cost. Bar on Friday and Saturday. 
Open 6 days a week. 


The Homestead Restaurant of Lavender 
Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Fine home-cooked 
dishes served in a setting of Colonial ele- 
gance. Buffetluncheons. Bar. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection 532 
and 412, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 

2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 

place to meet your neighbors. Serving full 

ied meals. Open Sundays 11:30-9:00. 
ar. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Reason- 
able prices with all day service for meals 
or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 


_ phere. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 
Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. | L-D. 
Prime ribs of beef. "'Jug-in-Wall" where 
people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 
eating when Mother needs a vacation. 
Bar. Ed. Staley at the piano Wed. 
through Sat. evenings. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. | L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W. State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 
good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens. 


Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown’s favorite 
places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro. D. Comfortable early Amer- 
ican setting featuring fine Continental 
cuisine, scampi a specialty and particular 
pride of host Bill Dino. You'll also like 
the cozy bar. 


Beck’s Smoke House**—Easton Hwy & 
Bristol Road, Warrington and Route 202, 
New Hope. L-D Specialize in smoked 
meats and imported cheeses. Also home- 
made pies. Open until 8:00 p.m. Popular 
prices. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D 
You won't complain about the bill. Try 
sauerbraten and the snapper soup. Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
1 mile N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Excellent 
sirloin steaks, cocktail lounge and bar, 
open porch for dining. Phone for reser- 
vations Doylestown 9300. John and 
Alwine Krautstein. 


Lil’s Kitchen—Rt. 413 and Pt. Pleasant 
Pike. L-D. Unexpected treats served 
with fine home cooking in bright, cheerful 
atmosphere. Reasonable prices. Closed 
Monday and Tuesday. 


Warrington Diner— Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Delicious food that will bring you back 
again and again. Dining room available 
for private parties. 


Chalfont Hotel— Intersection of Rts. 202 
and 152, Chalfont. Congenial atmosphere. 
Imported beer, sandwiches. Cozy bar. 
Nick and Paula Hartwig, Props. 


Stone Manor House— Rt. 202, Bucking- 
ham. L-D. Open 7 days. Full course 
dinners and a la Carte. Sunday hours: 
12-7 p.m. Cocktail and finest liquors. 
Cozy bar. 


Center Bridge House—River Rd. at 
Center Bridge. L-D. Daily 11 a.m. to 
closing. $ Sunday 1-9 p.m. 


. , 
Dino's 


Sat oly, 


Covered Patio for delightful out- 
door dining. The finest in foods, 
liquers and Italian Specialities. 


STEAKS CHOPS 
LOBSTER 


CHICKEN 
SCAMPI 


Dinner Served from 5 P.M. 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 
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Excellent 
SIRLOIN STEAKS 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE & BAR 

For Reservations: Doylestown 9300 
Alvine & John Krautstein 

On old Route 611, 1-1/2 miles 
North of DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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"The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well" 
Established 1832 
Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 2-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


air conditioned 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


Comfortable Atmosphere 
Dining in the Garden 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA, 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 
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LOWER COUNTY 
Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 


way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 
ne wife a break and eat here for good food. 
ar. 


Mill Gate*—S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mor- 
risville. L-D. Moderate prices. Finest 
coffee served. Banquet facilities available 
for your parties. Bar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn's Manor. Bar. 


Flannery's—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 
of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 
cake delightful. 


Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 
$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat in a hurry. Bar. 


Landy's—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties—night deliveries. 


Bucks Councy Room*—Pomeroy's, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good 
service, excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 
| at Roosevelt Drive-In Theater. Break- 
fast-L-D. After theater snacks. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. n every 
hour of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U. S. 13 Bristol. Same ground 


rules. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13, near Levit- 
town. Steaks & chops. Open seven days. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D $1.75-$3.75. Specializing in the finest 
Italian-American dishes. Bar, Cocktail 
Lounge, Banquet Facilities. Daily 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Cocktails till 3 a.m. 


O’Boyles—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 at 
Beaver Dam Rd., Bristol. L-D $ .75-$2.75. 
Seafood and charcoal steaks our specialty. 
Famous for home made ice cream. Party 
cakes in ice cream available. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Buddy Williams—Route 202, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Popular band leader with 
RCA Victor owns and operates his drive- 
in restaurant across from the Music Circus. 
A first rate chef as well as a musician, his 
food is tops and the charcoal grill adds a 
special flavor. Open everyday from 11:00 
a.m. to 1:00 a.m. 


River's Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. Oper every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Cahill's—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the best place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 
host Gerry Cahill you read it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N.J. only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, also lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here's the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 
Landwehr's Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historic Washington Crossing. 
Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 till 2:30. After 
theatre. Try the special desserts. Closed 
Monday. Cocktail Lounge. Air Con- 
ditioned. 


TELEPHONE 
9 “Ge NH~2515 
UPPER MECHANIC ST: 
NEW HOPE ~ PA. 
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HANEY'S 
ON THE HILL 


Bucks County's Newest 
and Most Luxurious 
Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


all food cooked to order 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 


RIEGELSVILLE, PA. ROUTE 611 
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A MESSAGE 


As banks reflect the fi- 
nancial well-being of our 
community, so should they 
represent its progress. This 
has been demonstrated at 
The Doylestown National 
Bank & Trust Company, 
through the years, by in- 
auguration of many new | 
and improved banking serv- | 


ices for its customers. 


Now we are expressing 
that conviction in the ad- 
vanced appearance of our | 
building—a symbol, we 
think, of service and prog- 
ress in modern banking. | 
Today we can provide most 
efficient and friendly bank- | 
ing services. We are con- 
fident that you will find | 
banking here inviting, con- 
venient and comfortable. 


THE 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST 
COMPANY 


“On the Square" 


Member F. D. I. Corp. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Flemington State Fair—August 28- 


September 3. 7:00 a.m. daily. Fair 


Grounds, Flemington, N. J. Prices 
advanced Saturday-Monday. Children 
5-15 free Tuesday, Friday. Featuring 


horse racing, auto thrill shows, flower, 
farm and home shows. Prizes. Many 
other features. 


“(Queen of Delaware Valley" Beauty 
Contest—Saturday evening, September 
|. On the mall-Levittown Shopping 
Center. Sponsored by the Levittown 
Businessmen's Association. 


Langhorne's Annual 100-mile Classic 
— Saturday, Sunday, September 1-2. Lang- 
horne Speedway. Saturday's events, 12 
noon. Sunday's events, 2:45 p.m. 100- 
mile scheduled 3:30 p.m. 


Delaware Valley Protective Associa- 
tion Meeting—September 7. 8:00 p.m. 
New Hope Memorial High Gymnasium. 
Flood Control discussion by Government 
engineers. All welcome. 


Doylestown Nature Club, Flower Show 
—Thursday, September 13.  2:30-9:00 
Friday, September 14, 10 a.m.- 
8:30 p.m. Presbyterian Educational 
Building, Church and Mechanic Streets, 
Doylestown. Featuring magic carpet of 
TN from Burpee Experimental Gar- 
ens. 


Solebury Farmer's Club—Saturday, 
September 15, 6:30 p.m. Episcopal 
Church, Solebury. Covered dish supper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Franck, world 
travelers, will show color slides on a trip 
through Africa. 


Allentown Fair—September 16-22. Fair 
Grounds, Allentown. Featuring Guy 
Lombardo, Tex Ritter, Lu Ann Simms, 
Crew Cuts, Manhattan Rockettes, trotters, 
pacers, acrobats, skaters etc. 


Doylestown Chamber of Commerce 
Dinner Meeting—September 20, 6:30 
p.m. Doylestown Country Club. Dr. 
Karlis Leyasmeyer, author, educator, to 
speak on personal experiences behind iron 
curtain. Make reservations, everyone 
welcome. 


Trevose Horticultural Society’s 300th 
Annual Flower Show—September 21-22. 
Community House, Trevose. ‘Fall Fan- 
tasy’. 


Children’s Fashion Show and Sale— 
Saturday, September 22, 3-5 p.m. Home 
of Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. Benefit 
of Welcome House. No charge for ad- 
mission. Refreshments. 


Autumn Fair—Friday and Saturday, 
September 28-29. 5:00 p.m. Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel School. E. Ashland St. 
Doylestown. Supper served both nights. 
Games for children. Proceeds to general 


Parish Fund. 


Bucks County Historical Society An- 
nual Autumn Meeting—Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29, 2:00 p.m. Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward S. Buckley, Three Mile Run 
Road, East Rockhill township, Perkasie. 
Ashley. Halsey, Associate Editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post will bring antique 
firearms and demonstrate use. Oliver 
Fanning, Secy. Phila. Muzzle Loaders 
Club, will speak. 


ARTS 


Bucks County Playhouse—August 27- 
September 8. "Bus Stop"; September 
10-16. “Fallen Angels"; September 17-23. 

“The Bad Seed"; September 24-30. 


"Anniversary Waltz". 


Valley Forge Music Fair—September 
3.15. “The King and I”; September 
17-19. “Pipe Dream”. 


Through September. One man show 
of paintings by Katherine Steele Rennin- 
ger. Bucks County Educational Building 
Gallery, West and Ashland Streets, 


Doylestown. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


September 1—Sale for Eleanor Hogan, 
Callowhill Road, Hilltown township. 
Household goods, contemporary. 1:30. 
I. D. Derstine, Auct. Perkasie 7-9535. 


September every Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday. General mer- 
chandise. Thursday 6-11 p.m., Friday 
and Saturday noon till midnight, Sun- 


day 1-6 p.m. Butch’s Bucks County 
Auction Sales. Trevose. Elmwood 
7-1352. 


September 7 and every Friday evening 
following. Saddle horses and ponies. 
Rt. 611, 3 miles North of Rt. 202. 7:00 
p.m. Marland C. France, Auct. Doyles- 
town 2634, 


September 8—Household goods, furni- 
turein the “rough”, ironstone dishes etc. 
Trading Post at Point Pleasant. 12:00 
noon. Frank Kolbe, Auct. Sugan 2122. 


September 11 & 25— Tools, hardware 
and general merchandise. —Haring's 
Warehouse, Silverdale. 6:30 p.m. Per- 
kasie 7-9535. 


September 15—Sale for William Cata- 
nach. Household goods and antiques. 
Perkasie R. D. or Hagersville Road, 
across from Penn Ridge High School. 
1:00 p.m. Paul Landis, Auct. Sellers- 
ville 7-2503. 


September 16—Sale for Harwicks. 
Household goods. Village of Brick 
Tavern. .12:30 p.m. Henry Hottel, 
Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


September 22—At the Haycock Fire 
Company. Rummage sale for fund 
raising purposes. 12:30 p.m. Henry 
Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


September 29—the Bridgeton school 
building. 12:30 p.m. Henry Hottel, 
Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 
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AST month we had our first lesson 

in how far out in left field a 
monthly magazine can leave you. We 
commented on the Industrial Develop- 
ment Board Commissioner Welsh ‘“‘hop- 
ed to form", suggesting that it might 
be more suitable if the Board were 
made up by private enterprise, so as 
not to leave him open for untoward 
criticism. Well, gosh if he didn’t go 
and name the Board while we were on 
the presses, and announce it just as we 
reached the stands. Since he has, we 
think it’s fine, and want to make it 
clear that our suggestion had in view 
only a greater freedom of operation for 
the Board. 

Along the same line, there’s some- 
thing else we ought to clarify. We 
said that we felt there was a need for 
further industrial development of the 
County, and first thing we knew a lady 
from Danboro called up mad as a 
hornet and cancelled her subscription. 
We tried to point out to her that 
when we talked about industrial devel- 
opment, we meant of course in those 
areas of the County set aside for it and 
appropriate to it, down in the Lower 
County or anywhere else that there was 
land especially zoned off for that pur- 
pose; and that we certainly didn’t 
mean at all to suggest that anyone go 
building factories in the middle of 
Plumstead or Solebury Township. We 
think we have demonstrated that we 
have as decent a respect as anyone for 
the beauty of life in the County, and 
we don’t want anyone else to think that 
we haven't. 


"THEN another lady called up and 

brought up a point which we think 
we'd better have out right now, it got 
us so upset. This lady, it seems, felt 
that we shouldn't have printed a picture 
of Bishop Sheen in our last issue. Just 
in case anyone else feels that way, we'd 
like to make something clear. That 
story was about a church that a young 
priest had managed to get built in less 
than a year, a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, and a great source of pride to 
his four hundred new parishioners, who 
live here in the County along with the 
rest of us. It was a big day in the lives 
of all concerned when Bishop Sheen 
came down to consecrate their church, 
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and as such a source of joy to any of 
their truly religious neighbors of what- 
ever faith, a story we felt deserved 
the telling. We expect from time to 
time to be doing other stories on the 
other denominations to be found here; 
we are grinding no ax for any sect, but 
we feel strongly that they all form part 
of the life around us. 

Perhaps some people will think that 
we oughtn’t to raise this issue here, 
but this is a magazine about life in 
Bucks County, and the County’s proudest 
tradition, the cornerstone of its foun- 
dation, is respect for the neighbor's 
beliefs. Definitions of principle may 
seem a little high-flown for a county 
magazine, but we'd like to have it on 
the record that to the limit of our 
ability and discernment, we stand for 
truth and we stand for tolerance, and 
anyone who has anything against either 
will probably be happier reading comic 
books. 


AS WE write this, a steady, relentless 
rain reminds us of last year’s flood, 
and of the fact that to date nothing has 
been done about flood control in the 
Delaware Valley. That is not to say 
that no-one has been interested: this is 
to point out thaton September 7th, at 
8 P.M. in the New Hope Memorial 
Gymnasium, the Delaware Valley Pro- 
tective Association will hold a Flood 
Anniversary meeting open to the public. 
This is probably the most importantand 
impressive meeting held by the organiza- 
tion since its founding twenty-three 
years ago. Thirty-three civic groups 
from twenty communities in the Valley 
will participate in an effort to coordinate 
activity on a workable and continuous 
program of flood control, soil conserva- 
tion, and elimination of stream pollu- 
tion, attacking the problem at its 
source, the small contributary streams. 
For twenty-two years most people 
couldn’t be bothered to listen, but last 
year we had a hard lesson in what this 
organization had been talking about. 
This meeting is a tribute to the fore- 
sight, patience and public spirit of the 
few men who have kept the DVPA 
going, particularly Bill Taylor, the 
group’s first president, and now the 
retiring twenty-third president. Bill 
deserves at least a word of thanks. 


GREAT dismay was felt throughout 

the land at the recent announce- 
ment by Ringling Brothers that the 
Big Top would be around no more. 
However, to judge from the Chicago 
Democratic Convention, the spirit of 
the Big Top is still with us, and for some 
time to come. All consideration of 
political issues aside, we do think the 
Democrats deserve some sort of credit 
for keeping up the old-time carny 
spirit. The hoopla and razzle-dazzle, 
the furore and fanfare, all the verve 
and jubilant optimism of traditional 
American politics contrasted brilliantly 
with the sobersided Republican ap- 
proach. Humor and color are a vital 
part of the American scene, and while 
we wouldn’t advocate deciding an 
election on that basis, we do wish there 
were two ballots, one for the candidates 
and issues, and one for the best con- 
vention fun. 


[NCIDENTALLY, we couldn't help 

thinking, as we watched the con- 
ventions, of the offhand and almost 
childlike ease with which we accept the 
minor miracles of today's life. This is 
only the third presidential election the 
nation has been able to watch at first 
hand, except for the back room gather- 
ings, and it seems as if it's always been 
that way. Yet a whole new dimension 
has been added to our political life by 
television, a whole new range has been 
added to our field of judgment. Ac- 
quaintance with the personality and 
demeanor of the candidate is no longer 
limited to the crowds that gathered at 
the whistlestops or flocked to the 
mammoth rallies; today 160,000,000 
Americans can meet the aspirant in 
their own home, can judge for them- 
selves whether they like the set of his 
necktie, the way he combs his hair, or 


We can 
judge for ourselves, too, the temper and 
quality of the men from other states; 
the New Yorker meets the Californian, 
the Downeaster knows the Texan in a 
mass understanding greater than ever 
in our history. "Television, it seems to 
us, is the longest stride yet toward a 


the way he meets their gaze. 


politically enlightened nation. By the 
way, don't forget to register! —A.M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Green pastures, 

where young colts seek 

the spreading shade, 

and a dome of cloudless sky 
bends to a far horizon. 

Hills lie misty 

in the afternoon haze, 

while summer's varied greens 
mellow into autumn, 

with the first brush strokes 
of crimson and yellow. 

Once more a passing season 
moves across Bucks County's hills, 
portrayed with delicacy 


by photographer Hal Bach. 
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Let's Take a Look at 


Land-wealthier residents of other parts of Bucks County 
shriek in vicarious claustrophobia at the sight of Levittown's 
massed rooftops, yet life in the County's newest and largest 
community holds more iberance per capita than any 
aggregation of 50,000 people would seem to justify. Critics 
who sit in the middle of more substantial acreage need an- 
other look at today's city accommodations to realize how 
much comfort and value there is in a three-bedroom house 
with a modern kitchen and a roomy garden for a small down- 
payment and only $70 monthly. 

Older communities don't take easily to newcomers or 
differences, and Levittown is both new and different. In a 
county that numbers its generations and traditions back to 
the pre-Revolution, there are no native Levittowners; 
"early settlers" here arrived in 1952. ‘‘Grandpa”’ is an 
unknown word here. Levittowners average under thirty 
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LEVITTOWN 


Wendy and Betsy Bomberger play on Pond Lane in front 
of house. Gardening is a favorite weekend diversion for 
Levittowners; community in ten years will be elegantly 
landscaped as trees grow up. 


Playgrounds of Levit- 
town schools are open 
allsummer to children; 
here Wendy, Betsy and 
friend play on retired 
Air Force jet plane on 
grounds of Walt Disney 
school in Tullytown. 


Photographs by Jack Rosen 


In a rural area, Levittowners are recent urbanites. Up-county 
children have married and gone off on their own; Levittown 
youngsters haven't reached their 'teens yet. Wagon-trails 
and covered bridges are still fresh in the minds of older Bucks 
Countians, Levittowners can hardly remember before the 
Jersey Turnpike. In a county whose creeks and campsites 
were christened by Indians, a man wrote his name on the 
ground and then built a city around it. 


And yet, these differences add up to virtue, not vice. Too 
many people have been too ready and happy to carp at the 
newcomers, to fret and mumble about the changes. Bucks, or 
any other county, needs the vigor and enthusiasm of youth; 
Levittown, or any other community, needs the strength and 
security of welcome and roots. 


Averages are not always valid, but you need them to talk 
about 50,000 people. We thought that some of our readers 
who've never been to Levittown might find it pleasant and 
informative to visit with an average family like the Bom- 
bergers. Bob and Jill, daughters Wendy, six, Betsy, four, 
and Sally, ten months old, live at 16 Pond Lane, in the 
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Wendy and friend Pamela 
Seneca discuss fall term at 
elementary school, as Betsy 
listens. Wendy although not 
far from school, will have to 
take a bus to get there, as 
she would have to cross a 
main street. 


Levittown's modern, pleas- 
ant shopping center, has 
sixty stores, good selections, 
has made neighboring com- 
munity merchants bestir 
themselves to meet compe- 
tition. 


Pinewood section, in a three-bedroom Levittowner, of 
which there are four models built in alternation to 
avoid monotony. Bob, at 31, and Jill, at 28, are 
slightly below average community age, but they have 
1.4 more children than the average family. Bob, a 
graduate of Lebanon High and Ryder, an accounting 
major, has been a manufacturer’s representative for a 
number of furniture firms; earning about $8,000 
annually, slightly better than local average, Bob is 
convinced that the Levittown market for medium and 
better-priced furniture has been underestimated, and 
is about to open his own Town & Village Barn, with a 
partner. Jill went to Princeton High and then to 
Catherine Gibbs Secretarial, through interest in Bob’s 
work learned enough about it to be active in the new 
business, too. 


Bob discusses club project with officers Dick Vogel ana 
Jack Halberstadt at monthly Kiwanis meeting at Penns- 
bury Inn. 


Baby Sally rides around in style while Jill and the 
older girls do the family shopping at one of the 
two supermarkets in the shopping center. Recent 
survey shows that in most families here, husband 
and wife shop together. 


Children in almost every house 
mean a constant baby-sitter prob- 
lem. Levittown mothers have 
solved it with baby-sitting co- 
ops, figuring hours for points in- 
stead of money. Here’s Jill putting 
in some of her time at a neighbor’s 
home while friends keep her com- 
pany. 


Bob and Jill have company, Bill 
and Fran Calkins, and Joann 
Thompson, in for cocktails before 
the group head for weekend dinner 
out at one of the Central County 
restaurants. 
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Family goes to services at 
Faith Reformed Church, one 
of 21 churches in community, 
visits with Rev. Sheeter, sub- 
stitute for vacationing Rev. 
Bonte, well-known in Levit- 
town. 


Levittowners are gregarious, and since they're all 
new here, organizations are the fastest way to get 
acquainted; Levittown at latest count had at least 
146 organizations, 21 churches. Bill is active in 
Kiwanis, Jill with the Women's Guild at church, and 
naturally with three small ones is all wrapped up in the 
'Tom Thumb Nursery Cooperative. 

A high percentage of white-collar and semi-profes- 
sional population, half of them now employed in the 
County, makes for an active and interesting life. The 
Bombergers can choose from a multitude of service 
groups, civic organizations, sectional clubs, charities, 
cultural, recreational, sporting and veterans' groups, 
or share in the neighborhood's active home life. The 
children have playmates next door, and playgrounds all 
year round. Everyone here comes from somewhere 
else, so Levittowners have plenty of background for 
comparison. The Bombergers, like almost everyone 
else, speak for the whole community when they say: 
"We love it here!" 


Sunday swimming in one of 
five pools in Levittown. Fam- 
ily pays $6 yearly to Levittown 
Public Recreation Association 
for maintenance. 


After church, quiet Sunday lunch for the whole family, 
on the terrace at the side of their house. 


Out for an evening drive before supper and bedtime, Bob points 
to a local landmark from Holly Hill, highest point in Levittown. 


An Ounce 


The young patient learns to 
trust the friendly psychiatrist 
and will later be happy to con- 
fide in him. The doctor's help 
now will mean much in the 
years ahead. 


by Olivia Miller 


of Prevention... 


tri-county clinics nip mental illness in the bud 


OT LONG ago a cool and poised 

little girl of six sat talking sedate- 

ly to a psychiatrist in the office of the 

Tri-County Mental Health Clinics. It 

was her first visit. Pretty and bright, 

she chatted away with a Grace Kelly 
charm. 

Knowing that she had been referred 
to the Clinics because of volcanic 
behavior at school, this extraordinary 
composure tipped off the psychiatrist. 
He looked for causes of fear. 

A month went by while she got 
acquainted with the psychiatrist, a 
strange neutral person whose reactions 
she tested in a hundred ingenious ways 
before she was satisfied that he was on 
the level with her. 

Her story, gleaned from talks with 
her father, her new step-mother and 
her teachers, fitted a pattern common 
to many children of divorce. 

She had been awarded to her father's 
custody by the court and he had made 
her a small queen, trying to compensate 
for all that her mother did not give her. 
She had ruled him, her younger sister 
and the housekeeper for several years 
until she was confronted with a step- 
mother. 

"She was in a tough spot," the psy- 
chiatrist remarked later. “Her actions 
at home and school symbolized violent 
rebellion at the intrusion of a new 
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mother. She still longed to be her own 
mother's little girl. And she loved het 
father, too. She was defensive of her 
mother but balked at saying one parent 
was bad and the other good. 

"Finally, and it took quite a while, 
she was able to talk about her real 
mother, discussing both good and bad 
points, a thing which even most adults 
can not do. She was able to realize she 
had to share her father with her step- 
mother. And, intangibly, she had 
resolved her deepest conflict: whether to 
remain a little girl, cr to start to grow 
up." 

The story of emotional illness begins 
all too often in childhood, yet only a 
sprinkling of communities have the 
benefit of a mental health clinic such 
as Tri-County, predominently serving 
the disturbed, maladjusted child. 

In the Doylestown and  Penndel 
offices of the Clinics fully 7595 of the 
work done is with schoolage children, or 
with adults in behalf of children. The 
Clinics are receiving strong official 
backing through the United Fund, the 
County government and the schools. 
Last year a special county grant was 
made on recommendation of the De- 
partment of Health for a 14-month 
pilot study of the mental health needs 
of the community, with special emphasis 
placed on preventive services. 


The Clinics are, in effect, serving as 
the ounce of prevention during child- 
hood against the long term emotional 
and mental illnesses which take the 
life out of living. 

'They have evolved a team technique 
of diagnosis and treatment which 
results in warm but objective under- 
standing of a child. The psychiatrist, 
psychologist and social worker who 
make up the team, work closely with 
parents, school and family doctor. 

Study of one eight-year old boy, 
referred by his school as probably 
mentally retarded, started off with a 
thorough examination by his physician 
in search of a physical cause of his 
slowness. An electro-encephalogram 
showing his brain patterns was studied 
to measure the physical maturity of 
his brain, or detect possible epilepsy. 
The psychologist tested him next. He 
found the boy retiring and slightly 
fearful. He learned that the boy had 
nightmares and that he felt pushed 
beyond his abilities. The boy wanted 
to play alone. 

The social worker learned the boy's 
parents had tried to educate him, to 
keep him up with his class. When the 
boy was found to be a borderline 
defective, the team set about helping 
his parents. They worked gently, after 

Continued on page 57 
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Mrs. Hutton wrote much of 
her latest book here in the 
Council Room of Thompson- 
Neely House. 


September, 1956 


— Lady in the Park 


N ONE of the early homes on the first 

King's Highway, Ann Hawkes grew 
up listening to the fascinating historical 
dramas her lawyer father used to tell 
her. He must have told them ex- 
tremely well, for he managed to instill 
in his daughter a lasting interest that 
led her to become one of the foremost 
authorities of our time on the history 
of Bucks County. 

Today, in a large old rambling house 
on the Delaware in Bristol, not far from 
her childhood home, Ann Hawkes 
Hutton lives with her husband, Leon, 
and their fourteen-year-old daughter, 
Katherine Ann. “Shadyside”, they 
call the house, a quiet refuge lying along 
the river under the shadows of the huge 
steel frame of the new Turnpike Bridge. 

The tilt of her pretty head and her 
firm, brisk walk mark Ann as a person- 
ality of great character and dignity, and 
few people fail to respond to the con- 
tagious twinkle in her eye. This young 
woman is a historian with a serious 
purpose, but she goes about her work 
with a gay manner. An apparently 
light mood may well be covering some 
heavy concentration on her next project, 
a book, a lecture, a piece of research. 

Ann was born in Philadelphia, but 
moved to Bucks County as a small 
child. After preliminary education at 
Friends Select School in Philadelphia, 
she went on to the University of 
Pennsylvania, where she was graduated 
from both the School of Education and 
the Law School. 


Mrs. Hutton greets a visitor at front 
gate of Thompson-Neely House. 


by Cathy Wagner 


Having finished her study of law, she 
went into radio, writing and narrating 
a show for Station WCAU as Ann 
Barclay. This also took her into 
writing spot commercials, general ad- 
vertising, and commercial movie scripts, 
and she has contributed many articles 
to nationally known magazines. 

The dynamic pace of radio writing is 
apparently good training for the author- 
historian, for Mrs. Hutton displays a 
considerable knack at making the 
people and events of the Revolution 
come alive. In her first book, George 
Washington Crossed Here, she paints a 
vivid picture of the events of that 
fall of 1776, the prior campaigns and the 
personalities involved, and a stirring 
account of the crossing itself, the 
turning point of the Revolution. 

Now, in her latest book, House of 
Decision, to be released by Dorrance & 
Company about September 10th, she 
brings into closer focus the Thomp- 
son-Neely House, the river head- 
quarters just before the Battle of 
'Trenton, and one of the County's best 
known landmarks. 

House of Decision presents the story 
of the Thompson-Neely House itself, 
from its earliest occupancy by John 
Pidcock in the late 17th Century, and 
shows it as the background for the 
historic deliberations and decisions of 
Washington, Lord Stirling, James Mon- 
roe and other military leaders. So 
warm and lively is Mrs. Hutton's 
depiction of personalities and happen- 
ings that it becomes easy to believe 
that this house may indeed have been 


Continued on page 43 
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Author Alexander, owner of the 
Railroad Museum in Yardley, 
built this model of the ‘Black 
Hawk", first locomotive to run 
in Bucks County. 


All Photographs from the Author’s Collection 
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This wooden bridge across the Delaware, Morrisville to 
Trenton, was built in 1804-5-6. In 1839 it was strength- 
ened to carry horse-drawn trains. Photo, taken in 1875, 
shows tron bridge being built alongside of wooden one. ^ 


This Philadelphia & Reading 
locomotive was photographed with 
its crew at Doylestown Station 
about the turn of the century. 


RAILS ACROSS 
BUCKS COUNTY 


bucks pioneered in steam and is tops today 


by E. P. Alexander 


ITIZENS of the County were keenly aware of progress 
C in steam locomotion nearly a century and a quarter 
ago. Onlya few iron horses had been born when they proposed 
a railroad between Philadelphia and New York. New inven- 
tions often had rough going in those days. It is a real tribute 
to Bristol that the first meeting for discussion of the railroad 
was held there November 16th, 1831. 

Only four well-known American locomotives had been run 
up to this time: the “Stourbridge Lion" in August 1829, the 
“Tom Thumb" in August of the following year, the “Best 
Friend" in January 1831, and right across the Delaware at 
Bordentown only four days before the Bristol meeting the 
“John Bull” had made its trial run. 

Bucks was right on the bandwagon with the promotion of a 
railroad to "occupy the most direct and eligible route and be 
free of crossing the Delaware at tideway." So enthusiastic 
was the meeting that a petition was sent to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature only a week later for incorporation of a line from 
Philadelphia to Morrisville. By the following February an 
act was passed incorporating Bucks' first railroad: the 
Philadelphia & Trenton Railroad Company. Today this 
road is a part of the most heavily travelled main line in the 
world: the Pennsylvania's New York Division. 

Many early railroads lagged after the initial burst of 
enthusiasm, but not this one! Subscriptions for stock were 
received at Bristol beginning in April. So great was the 
response that in another month letters patent were granted. 
Surveys were begun in September and completed by February 
Ist, 1833. One of the country's most prominent engineers, 
Samuel H. Kneass, who had surveyed the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canals, was put in charge and construction started 
at Morrisville. 

On April 16th, 1834 the first eight miles from there to 
Bristol were opened to service on a limited basis, using 
horse-drawn cars. A few months later, the first steam loco- 
motive, the “Black Hawk", was delivered by Matthias 
Baldwin. It was tried out on October 25th, the line by then 
being completed to Kensington. This engine was one of 
Baldwin's earliest—his eleventh in fact—and his first with 
outside cylinders. 

Its running time on the trial trips was excellent considering 
the primitive and untried track. It covered the 26 miles in 


The “Wyoming”, built by M.W. 
Baldwin for the North Penn 
Railroad, was placed in service 
May 22, 1874. 


All Photographs from Author's Collection 


55 minutes and returned in 46 minutes. It was a seven days' 
wonder to onlookers at both ends of the line. In November 
1834 the Philadelphia & Trenton was opened for regular 
service, providing two round trips daily, one with horse- 
drawn cars, the other with locomotive. 

Even before this railroad was finished its directors were 
envisioning through travel to New York, for in 1833 the 
Philadelphia & Trenton bought control of the Trenton and 
New Brunswick Turnpike Company. The latter then 
petitioned the New Jersey Legislature for permission to lay a 
railroad track. At this point, however, competition was 
encountered. The United Canals and Railroads Company 
of New Jersey, owners of the Camden & Amboy, tried to block 
the new combination. Legal and political battles ensued 
and eventually control of the Philadelphia & Trenton was 
acquired by the New 
Jersey company. This 
route across both states 
eventually became the 


; è jenem - xy, 
Pennsylvania's main DOYLESTOWN 
line. T E 


To cross the Delaware 
at Trenton in the old 
days, passengers were 
first taken to Morrisville 
Continued on page 44 
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AND 


by William Laramie 


Above: These pieces by Henry Below were 
designed to be used as gifts by three rail- 
roads. Right: Pennsylvania Dutch table 
service designed by the Belows. The strik- 
ing pheasant also comes from Pennsbury 
Pottery. 
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HEN Big Steel first came to 

Bucks County, the air was full 
of forecasts of the advent of other large 
plants to follow. None of the prophets 
of industrial expansion foresaw that 
the first business to open as a conse- 
quence of the arrival of Steel, the giant 
father of heavy industry, would be a 
craftsman's small pottery, but ironic 
coincidence was working for Henry 
Below. 


Henry, a ceramics engineer with 
twenty-one years of experience with 
Stangl Potteries in Trenton, lived in an 
old frame farmhouse in Falls Township. 


He and his talented wife, Lee, operated 
a tiny experimental kiln in their barn, 
and dreamed of some day starting their 
own pottery. When land agents for the 
Fairless Works offered to buy their 
property, which lay within the site of 
the projected plant, the Belows saw 
their dreams come true. 


The new Pennsbury Pottery was soon 
set up and the experimental work in 
the barn had resulted in the develop- 
ment of new and different ideas which 
now were well received. Apparently the 
joint destiny of steel and clay was still 
at work, and the Fairless Works came 
to the Belows with a problem: The 
steel company needed some appropriate 
souvenir to give to hundreds of impor- 
tant guests visiting the new plant. 
What could Henry suggest? 


'To meet this need, the Belows made 
a sturdy gray ashtray, shaped like the 
spade with which Ben Fairless turned 
the first ground for the plant, and 
carrying a bas-relief in color showing 
the pouring of molten iron into an open- 
hearth furnace. 


“The shovel" was an immediate 
success, and drew admiration from 
thousands of recipients. The steel 
company were so impressed that they 
commissioned other designs for other 
occasions and purposes, and circulation 
of the souvenirs brought orders from 
such firms as the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
General Electric, the National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Today the demand for these 
unusual and exclusive designs consti- 
tutes an important part of Henry 
Below’s business. Continued on page 47 
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BOOKS 
ON 
WHEELS © 


"YF THE people can't get to the books, we'll have to get 

the books to the people." That's what more than 
50,000 members of three of the largest organizations in the 
County are saying through their representatives on the Joint 
Campaign Committee for a County Free Library Bookmobile 
Service. 

Library service is only one of the many community facilities 
which have been stretched beyond their capacity by the 
County's extraordinary population increase during the past 
ten years, but it is an important one, and it has been badly 
stretched. The fourteen self-sustained libraries in the 
County today are no longer adequate for the County's 
230,000 people, and the most recent estimate indicates that 
of that number, more than 170,000 residents have no ready 
access to free library service. 

'The establishment of a Free County Library in a fixed 
location would provide no satisfactory service for a decen- 
tralized rural population such as that of Bucks, but the 
experience of neighboring counties such as Montgomery, 
Berks, and others indicates that Bookmobile service is an 
excellent, practical and economical answer to the problem. 

Three County organizations, looking at the situation, 
decided to do something about it. The Bucks County 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations put their Library 
Committee to work to survey existing library facilities and 
secure pertinent information from the State Library. The 
Bucks County Federation of Trade and Industrial Council, 
AFL-CIO, appointed a committee to investigate the feasi- 
bility of a County library program. The Bucks County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, through its Education Com- 
mittee, discussed the project with Dr. Charles Boehm, then 
Superintendent of Bucks County Schools, now State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who was most encouraging 
and assisted in assembling facts and exploring possible plans. 
The Federation presented a request to the County Com- 
missioners to consider the institution of free library service, 
and appointed a special committee to work on the library 
project. 

Representatives of these three organizations then put 
their heads together to form the Joint Campaign Committee, 
and went to work to draw up a tentative budget and operating 
program, and to enlist further public and organizational sup- 
port. Feeling the need for experienced guidance in helping 
to develop their program, the Committee invited the opinions 
and suggestions of Mrs. Harry Rossiter, President and Super- 
visor of Operations of the Montgomery County Free Library, 
which has had eight years of successful operation of a Book- 
mobile service. 
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First visit of Bookmobile to the Oaks Community 
and School Service in Montgomery County. 


Here's how a County Bookmobile Library works. A central 
book depository is set up, from which a network of book 
centers radiates to cover the entire County. These deposit 
stations are established in schools, churches, community 
centers, or perhaps even in private homes, in charge of local 
people, all serving on a volunteer basis. The bookmobile, 
specially constructed for its work, and carrying about 1600 
books, makes regularly scheduled trips to the deposit centers 
to exchange book collections. At the moment, the Com- 
mittee has already had expression of enough interest to assure 
that at least thirty deposit stations could immediately be set 
up, which the bookmobile would reach about once every two 
weeks. On a basis or twenty visits annually and a complete 
collection turnover each time, every deposit station could 
theoretically handle 30,000 books a year, although obviously 
it would be several years before the service reached such 
proportions. However, this would certainly seem an indica- 
tion of the adequacy of the program. 

The Committee has emphasized the fact that in no sense 
does the Bookmobile service compete with existing library 
facilities, which today are limited to the relatively urban 
centers of the County. On the contrary, these libraries can 
request service in order to supplement their own book col- 
lections. 

What would Bookmobile service cost, and how would it be 
paid for? Apart from the cost of the Bookmobile itself, which 
would run about $7000, the Committee estimated the first 
year’s operating budget at $18,500, which would be appropri- 
ated by resolution of the County Commissioners and adminis- 
tered by a board of directors appointed by them. Against the 
County approrpiation, a further $4000 annually of State 
funds would be available, and the Committee has ascertained 
that the program could be instituted in 1957 with no increase 
in County taxes. 

The Joint Campaign Committee has drawn up the tentative 
budget and operating program and presented them to the 
County Commissioners. The Commissioners, who view the 
project with a sympathetic eye, will in turn present it for 
consideration at a public meeting in Doylestown which they 
hope to be able to schedule for sometime in September. 

The need for the service, and its merits, are almost too 
obvious to mention; for pre-school children and grandparents, 
for students and farmers and professional men and women, 
books are our greatest friends, our most exciting adventures. 
The approval of the County Commissioners and the estab- 
lishment of a County Free Library Bookmobile Service de- 
pend on the expressed wishes of the public, as individuals 
or as organizations. 
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Above: John M. George, 
whose generous endow- 
ment made the school 
possible. Center: the an- 
nual school play is a big 
event. Below: front of 
Main Building. 


ideals come 


first at this 


SCHOOL 
OF 
VISION 


by Paul Blanshard, Jr. 
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Heart of George School’s 302-acre campus, looking east from over Newtown Creek. 


T WAS touch and go. Isaac Eyre 

was desperately short of cash. The 
committee hunting a site for the new 
Quaker boarding school had looked over 
111 possible locations. If Eyre could 
work up a deal to bind 227 acres at the 
confluence of Newtown and Neshaminy 
creeks at a fair price, the committee 
would go along. 

Where could he get extra cash—and 
quickly? 

The citizens of Newtown saved the 
day. They volunteered gifts to help 
bring the school to Newtown. Among 
the many donors who decided the 
issue, only one is still alive: Horace 
Hogeland, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

But a solid Bucks County institution, 
George School, stands as a monument 
to his faith and his neighbors’ generosity. 
Some 500 Bucks Countians—and 5,500 
others—have learned their three R’s 
plus their principles at this school. 

The school’s name stands for John 
M. George. This wealthy Quaker 
farmer laid aside $700,000 to create a 
boarding school for the children of 
Friends and others. From this gift grew 
a campus spanning 302 acres one mile 
south of Newtown, with some 30 build- 
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ings housing and educating 450 boys 
and girls from 23 states and 15 foreign 
countries. 

“Tt is our hope," said George Maris, 
principal, “that this school shall turn 
out excellent scholars. But we very 
much more desire that our students 
shall become men and women of high 
moral character.” 

The goal remains after 63 years. A 
distinct Quaker flavor pervades aca- 
demic training. 

“T for one," said one stalwart senior, 
"would rather die at 40, as a result of a 
fight for a good ideal, than pass away 
at 80 after a life of spineless normalcy.” 
Principal Richard McFeely shares every 
ounce of this idealism. He is himself 
a well-known proponent of such values. 
But he readily admits the endless fun 
of guiding the spiritual, moral, physical 
and intellectual growth of 500 pupils 
and teachers. 

Of course, he has his grim moments. 
A student released a skunk in Main 
Building one night; it was weeks before 
the air became reasonably tolerable. 
On another occasion when McFeely 
was giving a discourse on morals before 
the entire student body, a series of 14 
alarm clocks went off in timed suc- 
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Main 
Building is at left center. Modern building at lower right is the school's new arts and crafts center. 


cession directly under the stage where 
he sat trying to speak seriously. 

But the thing about the school which 
outsiders would expect to cause trouble 
—the fact that George School is one of 
the few coeducational boarding insti- 
tutions in the land—makes no trouble 
at all. This is because there is a blend 
of firm rules prescribing social life, 
frank teaching about boy-girl relation- 
ships, and insistence that the students 
themselves take responsibility for their 
good behavior. 

"Responsibility and privilege are two 
sides of the same coin," says McFeely. 
In every way possible, students are 
encouraged to develop an inner disci- 
pline—a set of personal principles— 
rather than to live by external authority. 

Life at George School, though, is 
more than this teaching of basic Quaker 
beliefs. Students make their own beds, 
clean their rooms and classrooms, 
serve meals, wash dishes and do every- 
thing but paint the growing array of 
red-brick buildings. The school's co- 
operative work program appeared when 
World War II made labor hard to 
find. Each pupil who is able has a 
regular job today. Treasurer Howard 

Continued. on page 40 
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Robert J. McClellan, whose paintings of Bucks County covered bridges are 
reproduced on the following four pages, is a long-time resident of New Hope. 
With a background of much training in both fine and applied art, he has taught 
the latter in a number of schools and worked in the field for twenty-eight years. 
His paintings have won awards in many exhibitions. 

Mr. McClellan might claim the title: "Bucks County's Busiest Artist! Be- 
sides being an active member of many art organizations, he works for many 
local causes, and still finds time for sports and social activities. About 1942, Mr. 
McClellan essayed the huge task of painting each of the County's covered bridges, 
past and present. Others in Mr. McClellan's series will appear in subsequent 
issues of the TRAVELER. 


BUCKS COUNTY'S 


COVERED BRIDGES 


All Paintings © R. J. McClellan 
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Painted by ROBERT J. McCLELLAN 


HERE is a rare picture-book quality to a winding 
country road that suddenly opens into an en- 
1 chanting vista of a covered bridge in a valley, 
spanning a tumbling stream. It reflects the busy life of 
other days, when farm wagons laden with the fruits of a 
full harvest rumbled over the plank floor, romping school 
children with books and lunch buckets lingered in the 
coolness of its shelter, and most romantic of all, the 
lovers paused in its dim seclusion to carve deep into the 
heavy timbers, their initials twined together in an en- 
circling heart. 

There was a time when a stone grist mill often stood 
close by, utilizing the energy of the little stream spanned 
by the bridge. The very names of many of the bridges 
recall those mills and occasionally one finds a gray stone 
ruin with its festoon of vines. 

There are some who believe the lofty top of the bridge 
was built especially to enhance romance, but prosaic 
engineers say it was to preserve the floor and the great 
supporting timbers. In winter the very sheltering quality 
was undesirable, for then men had to shovel snow over 
the bare planks so that sleighs and sledges might glide 
through. 

Bucks County still has thirteen beautiful covered 
bridges. Most of them are on back country roads, weath- 
ered by the sun and rain of a century, and built from the 
oak and hemlock that once grew on the sloping hills. 
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Darrah’s Bridge 


The York Road at Hartsville rode this 
bridge across the Little Neshaminy 
until it succumbed to progress in 
1930. Workmen used to ‘‘snow’’ the 
bridge in winter for the benefit of 
sleighs. 


Chain Bridge 


Cows may still graze in the meadows 
and cool themselves in Neshaminy 
Creek, but the old bridge that carried 
the road from Penn’s Park to Rich- 
boro was demolished in 1932 after 
100 years of usefulness. 


Cabin Run Bridge 


The dark hills, crowding down to 
Cabin Run Creek which this bridge 
spans, once sheltered the Doan Boys, 
notorious outlaws who lived nearby 
in Plumstead Township. 


County Line Bridge 


Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
were linked, for more than a hundred 
years, by a picturesque bridge over the 
West Branch of the Neshaminy. It is 
now but a memory, gone with the 
echoes of the hooves of farm horses 
plodding over its boards. 


South Perkasie Bridge 


There is nothing more charming than 
to come upon an old covered bridge 
in avillage. South Perkasie cherishes 
this one built of white oak and pine. 
It spans Pleasant Spring Creek. 


Krout's Mill Bridge 


This was one of the most rustic of the 
sheltered crossings, carrying a coun- 
try road across Deep Run Creek in 
Bedminster Township. It was re- 
placed in 1938 with a utilitarian bridge. 


Mood's Bridge 


Little boys still fish from the ends of 
this bridge and splash in the shadowy 
swimming hole below. Built in 1874, 
it spans the Northeast Branch of the 
Perkiomen near Perkasie. 


Twining Ford Bridge 


When a bridge is retired it is usually 
torn down, but this one has become a 
treasured accession to a private estate 
near Newtown. The limpid Nesham- 
iny Creek flows beneath its hemlock 
spans. 


Pine Valley Bridge 


Pine Run Creek was so-called beeause 
of the fine stand of pine that once 
bordered it. The old gray bridge 
north of New Britain is made of native 
hemlock. It is a picturesque orna- 
ment to a lovely valley. 


Castle Valley Bridge 


Neshaminy Creek at Castle Valley 
boasted the longest covered bridge in 
the County, three spans, four hun- 
dred and eighty-three feet in length. 
The heavy hand of progress brushed 
away its beauty in 1930. 


Steeley's Bridge 


The lost boards presage the doom that 
overtook this rustic bridge in 1939. 
It crossed the Northeast Branch of 
the Perkiomen between Perkasie and 
Hagersville. 


Worthington’s Mill Bridge 


Ironically this bridge bore a warning 
on each end, against carrying fire or 
fireworks across it, but burned mys- 
teriously in 1954. For eighty years it 
spanned the Neshaminy Creek near 
Wrightstown. 
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SUBURBAN 
HAMBURGERS 
LACK CULTURE 


a levittown fable 
by Martin Moskovitz 


HE joys of suburban living are 

well known to some of my best 
friends in the city. Whenever my wife 
and I visit people in Philadelphia, my 
pet subject is Suburbia. Sometimes 
the conversation drifts to unimportant 
items like the H-bomb or the state 
sales tax, but there I am yanking the 
topic right back to things like the 
unsurpassed pleasures of outdoor 
cooking. 

I was really very glad to hear that 
Winfield and Lola were coming out, 
but their unexpected visit left me no 
alternative but to shop around for an 
outdoor grill. After about two minutes 
of shopping, a saleslady sold me a 
shiny all-aluminum barbeque wagon 
with all the extras. It included tubeless 
tires, a year's supply of barbecue sauce, 
a ton of charcoal and seven outdoor 
cooking secrets. I would have liked 
more time for a dress rehearsal. Win- 
field was the type of person who would 
stretch out on my hammock the moment 
he arrived and say, "You have to be 
built for this sort of life. Lots of fresh 
air and pleasure, but very little culture.” 

Sunday came and so did my guests. 
'The barbeque wagon was wheeled into 
position, the bag of charcoal placed on 
the firing line and Winfield commented 
from a reclining position, “Say, don't 
you have this hammock stretched too 
tight?” 

“I find it comfortable,” I replied as 
I carefully cut several newspapers into 
fine strips and lined the bottom of the 
firebox. I placed a neat mound of 
charcoal on top. 

“That’s no way to start a fire,” 
Winfield interrupted. 

"What do you suggest?" I asked. 
"Spontaneous combustion?” 

I struck the match and ceremoniously 
applied it to the paper. It began to burn 
rapidly and I ran around the wagon 
checking the wind direction so the smoke 
wouldn't get into Winfield's eyes. At 
the same time I shouted to my wife, 
“Jen, get the steaks ready!” 

Everytime the wind shifted I maneu- 
vered the wagon to a different position, 
until Lola -desperately suggested that 
I try shifting Winfield, ‘‘Don’t mind 
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me," Winfield said. ‘The smoke is 
dying down and so is your blast fur- 
nace." 

I peeked into the firebox. The paper 
had all been consumed but the pile of 
charcoal remained calm, cool and 
collected. 

“Why don’t you try sprinkling some 
lighter fuel over this charcoal," Lola 
suggested. 

"You might also try a few twigs or 
some small pieces of wood under the 
charcoal," Winfield added. 

Isn't it amazing how people who know 
absolutely nothing about certain mat- 
ters, insist on giving advice to others 
who know, I thought. But I didn't 
want to hurt my guests' feelings. I 
talked both my children into rounding 
up some twigs, while I ran to our utility 
room for a gallon can of paint thinner. 

"Do you buy your lighter fluid by 
the gallon?" Winfield asked when I 
returned. 

“This paint thinner will do the trick 
just as well," I answered confidently. 

For the first time since he arrived, 
Winfield got out of the hammock and 
moved it. When my children returned 
bearing armloads of twigs with little 
green leaves, I nudged my wife and whis- 
pered, ‘Those twigs look familiar." 

“They should," she replied. ‘‘They’re 
part of our neighbor’s privet hedge and 
I don’t think Arnold’s going to appre- 
ciate this unexpected clipping." 

"Neither will the hedge," Winfield 
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butted in. “Besides, that stuff is too 
green to burn." 


Just to show how little he knew about 
strictly suburban matters like outdoor 
cooking, I gathered up an armful of the 
privet hedge and defiantly dropped it 
into the firebox. I added a generous 
sprinkling of paint thinner. Then came 
the charcoal, followed by another 
sizable dash of paint thinner. “Are 
the steaks ready, Jen?" 


I couldn't have asked for a better 
flame. The entire barbeque wagon was 
on fire. Lola grabbed the salad dressing 
and my wife reached for the barbecue 
sauce and battled the flames. I was 
able to reach Winfield’s side in time to 
prevent him from using the cans of 
beer. After the paint thinner had 
burned itself out we got the fire under 
control. The charcoal was finally 
glowing, although the twigs still looked 
cool underneath. The grill was hot 
enough for the steaks, but who was 
able to get near the barbeque wagon? 
It was a gooey mass of salad dressing 
and barbeque sauce. 

Dutifully I started to smother the 
burning charcoal in order to clear up the 
mess. “I don't think I'll use quite as 
much paint thinner next time," I 
assured everyone. 

In time the barbecue wagon began to 
show through again. I started with 
the strips of newspaper, then four 
carefully measured drops of paint 
thinner. The charcoal came next and 
four more precise drops of paint thinner. 

“Steaks ready, Jen?” I asked. 

I applied the match and the charcoal 
was instantly bathed in gentle, purring 
flames. “Jen, are the steaks ready?" 

No answer. I turned around. All 
were staring at each other. 

"Did you see the steaks?" my wife 
asked me. 

I looked at Winfield and he raised 
his right hand, shook his head and 
swore, “On my Boy Scout's honor." 

"Do you think Bernie. . ." my wife 
started to suggest. 

"How could he?" I asked, pointing 
to our neighbor's boxer. ‘‘Bernie’s been 

Continued on page 60 
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Right: log rafts tied up 
for the night at Pt. 
Pleasant in the 80's. Be- 
low: Hauling logs to the 
mill from dismantled rafts. 
Photos reproduced cour- 
tesy of William Tinsman, 
Sr., of Lumberville. 


WHEN 
RAFTSMEN 


RODE THE DELAWARE 


by Frances Williams Browin 


ET THE Delaware rise near flood 

stage nowadays and most dwellers 
in the Valley begin to feel worried. 
They can imagine no good whatever 
coming out of high water, but Bucks 
Countians of a century ago felt differ- 
ently. Freshets (nobody called them 
floods) were eagerly awaited, for they 
were the lifeblood of the Delaware's 
prodigious lumber rafting industry. 
And rafting, in turn, was one of the 
principal supports of the County’s 
waterfront towns. 

Founder of this great industry was a 
certain Daniel Skinner who, in 1765, 
demonstrated that he could make up 
great rafts of prime spar timber from 
his farm far up in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and navigate them successfully 
as far as Philadelphia. For this feat 
the admiring Colonials living along the 
river dubbed him ‘‘Lord High Admiral 
of the Delaware!" 

On each freshet the giant rafts went 
shooting down from the timber lands of 
northern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and southern New York to markets at 
Easton and Trenton and Philadelphia, 
or to Bucks County towns like Lumber- 
ville and Upper Black's Eddy. The 
latter was a veritable Mecca for rafts. 
Its array of hotels, sawmills, and lum- 
ber yards,,together with its easy landing 
conditions, made it the most popular 
rafting marketplace and overnight stop 
on the entire river. 

Practically every river town in the 
County, from Riegelsville on down, 
had busy sawmills. After the Valley's 
own forests were pretty well cut over, 
they depended chiefly on the pine and 
hemlock which floated a couple of 
hundred miles down river from Equin- 
unk and Callicoon, Cochecton, Delhi, 
Shinhopple, Pepacton and dozens of 
other upstate or York State or Jersey 
villages. 

As soon as it was possible to work in 
the water in late winter upriver the 
rafts were built, some of big logs, some 
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of smaller logs or poles known as 
“toggle timber." 

Crosswise of the logs were placed 
four-inch lash poles at intervals 
of eight or ten feet. For over a century 
the method of fastening these lash poles 
to the logs was to bend ten-inch “bows” 
of tough elm about an inch and a 
quarter thick around the poles at each 
intersection with the logs, and then to 
pound and plug these into six-inch deep 
holes bored in each timber. This was a 
tremendously laborious task, and be- 
ginning in the 1880's, raftsmen found it 
just as effective to drive old horseshoes, 
sharpened on the ends, over the lash 
poles and deep into the timbers. 

Large rafts had two oars at the bow 
and two or three at the stern, with the 
steersman always at the right stern 
oar. The oars, with forty-foot stems 
and fifteen-foot blades, were set on 
long pins in great head-blocks wedged 
into the raft's framework. 

Most rafts started out as twenty-two- 
by-eighty-foot ‘‘colts’’ in the narrow 
headwaters streams, then, after they 
reached wider waters they were fastened 
together with three or sometimes five 
others to make the king-size craft which 
came downriver to Bucks County and 
beyond. 

When a raft two hundred feet long 
and forty or fifty feet wide slipped 
between bridge piers or shot through 
treacherous Wells' Falls at New Hope 
it was a blood-tingling sight. 

Now and again one of them came to 
grief—when it grounded among the 
thick-strewn islands near Erwinna, 
perhaps, or when raftsmen misjudged 
the swirling eddies around a bridge. 
And one raft was often followed so 
closely by another and another and 
another that a mammoth pile-up ensued 
with one wrecked and splintered be- 
hemoth jammed atop another. No 
wonder onlookers used to lay bets on 
the steermen's chances of tangling with 
the bridge piers! Largely because 
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Wells’ Falls was one of the worst danger 
spots on the whole river, Bucks County 
developed its own special breed of mas- 
ter raftsmen. 

These were ‘‘Wellses’ steersmen," a 
group of men who knew just how to 
negotiate the sharply dropping bad 
water below New Hope. Upriver raft 
owners thought nothing of paying them 
the then sizable fee of five dollars just 
to get a raft through the danger zone. 
For eight dollars, one of these experts 
would board the raft at Lower Black's 
Eddy (just below Point Pleasant) and 
take it all the way to Trenton. At 
other times these skilled Bucks steers- 
men were kept busy running down to 
Trenton or Philadelphia with rafts of 
sawed lumber which local mills made 
out of logs from upriver. 

Not only at Wells’ Falls, but all 
along the route from headwaters to 
tidewater, a steersman’s job was an 
exacting one. River channels kept 
shifting from year to year, and a man 
had to be constantly on the alert to 
learn which new landmarks or ‘‘points”’ 
he must steer by. Wind too, was always 
a bugaboo to raftsmen. The Kuglers 
of Point Pleasant were particularly 
well known for their steering artistry, 
as were the Piattes, the Twaddells, the 
La Barrs, the Crouses, the Eddys and 
others. 

Samuel J. Heed, Lumberville’s store- 
keeper, remembers vividly his grand- 
father, Joseph White, who was a well 
known pilot. He has lively recollections 
of occasions in the late 70’s when White 
set out by train and stagecoach for 
upriver points to bring rafts down to 
Trenton. What he remembers even 
better are the upriver raftsmen who 
overflowed his Uncle Billy White’s 
riverside hotel at Lower Black’s Eddy, 
and used to bunk for the night on cots 
which his mother would set up in the 
attic of his home. The stories of 
mighty exploits and narrow escapes a 
boy could hear from these visitors! 


Illustration by Walter W. Calvert 


Some may think that raftsmen, with 
their gargantuan capacity for liquor 
and love of fighting, were not ideal 
exemplars for youth, but according to 
Sam Heed their chief concerns were to 
shovel down as much good hot food as 
possible and to crowd in as much sleep 
as a rising hour of three or four a.m. 
would permit. 

Raftsmen’s appetites were tremen- 
dous, and by the time they reached 
Bucks County their dinner pails were 
usually pretty well exhausted, for trips 
from headwaters to Trenton averaged 
four days. The oarsmen were always 
eager customers for any provender 
which riverside dwellers could provide. 
Many a housewife (including Sam 
Heed's grandmother) supplemented the 
family income by sending her teen-aged 
sons and daughters rowing out to passing 
rafts with homemade bread and cakes 
and pies for sale. There would be as 
few as two men on a small raft, but as 
many as six on a big one, so business 
was pretty brisk. 

The hotels, too, sent out a steady 
stream of rowboats. These craft, 
commonly called ‘whiskey boats,” 
would row briskly to the passing levia- 
than, hook onto the side, replenish the 
huge jugs which, what with this and 
that, always seemed to be getting 
empty, and then row laboriously back 
perhaps half a mile to home base, to 
await the next maritime customer. 

For children at Upper and Lower 
Black's Eddies it was a regular ritual to 
count the number of rafts tied up for 
the night. Between the bridge at Point 
Pleasant and the dam above Lumber- 
ville there were often as many as thirty- 
five rafts, making an almost continuous 
wooden float all the way. The hotels 
provided sturdy snubbing posts for 
rafts’ overnight mooring, but in the 
years when three thousand rafts a season 
ran the river these posts were all taken 
in short order, and late-comers would 

Continued on page 50 
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HE QUESTION: ‘‘when is an 

antique an antique?" might some- 
day be quoted like Gertrude Stein's 
statement; ''a rose is a rose is a rose," 
that had critics standing on their ears 
early in our century, if it weren't for 
the U. S. Customs Service which lets 
imported antiques in duty-free and sets 
the dead-line on antiques as 1830. 


This date, determined in the tariff 
act of 1930, might lead to the implica- 
tion that objects have to be a hundred 
years old to be classed as antiques, but 
1830 was stipulated simply because this 
was about the time when the hand-made 
era ended and the machine-made era 
began. Setting this date was more an 
empirical decision than a rational one. 
The Customs officials had had long 
experience with simulated antiques 
turned out abroad for the ever-growing 
American market. One thing is note- 
worthy, in spite of machine-age agility, 
there's no electronic device used by our 
Customs officials to evaluate imports in 
antiques; the Examiner of Antiques in 
American ports is always a top con- 
noisseur and expert. 

Often the most astute dealer is not 
entirely aware of the exact age of an 
antique. Reliable Bucks County dealers 
bend over backwards to avoid any mis- 
representation. On this point, an 
amusing thing happened only a few 
weeks ago in one of New Hope's fine, 
long established shops. A New York 
collector who appeared to be simply 
browsing came over to the desk holding 
one of the labeled art objects, a soft 
paste decorated stirrup-cup. ''You've 
got a wrong date on this piece," he said 


sternly. "You've got it labeled 1760, 
Enock Wood. It should be 1680, Ralph 
Wood." 


It turned out he had once owned this 
same stirrup-cup, had held it for years, 
hoping to get a matching cup, and had 
finally sold it to Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Next he picked up another item, a 
Chinese sacramental duck marked circa 
15th or 16th century. ‘‘You’re way 
off on this one, too," he said. “It really 
dates to about 1100, 12th century." — 

: In Bucks County. you: can: find: the 
finest antiques to be had in the entire 
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Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our "Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


UPPER COUNTY 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half- 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 


stone 6-5795) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 


to be found. (Keystone 6-6612) 


CENTRAL COUNTY 
Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main, Doyles- 


town. True antiques from reliable sources 
selected by a specialist. Established 1930. 
(Doyle. 4394) 


Edison Furniture Store—Rt. 611 S. of 
Doylestown. Big stock of used and 
antique furniture. Brass beds. 


The Village Barn—Rt. 263 Old York 
Rd. Antiques, and Sportswear originals 
& Imports. Open noon until 5, seven 


days. Buckingham 2851. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
English silver, Sheffield plate, English 
prints, jewelry and furniture. (New Hope 


5467 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn, Buckingham. County’s largest glass 
collection. Early American antiques, 


furniture. (Buckingham 2981) 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus B. 


Kling. Sugan 2771. 


Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. Specializing in 
primitives. (Doyle. 3854) 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202, 
Spring Valley. Collectors items, furni- 
ture, primitives, early china and pottery: 
Specializing in Flint and Blown glass: 


Buckingham 2567. 


The Lion & Crown Shop—Mechanic 
St., New Hope. (Phone New Hope 2811). 
Antique English Silver. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main 
St., New Hope. Antiques for the Collec- 
tor, Decorator, and Homemaker. Tele- 
phone New Hope 2382. 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St., New Hope. Fine selection 
early American furniture, bric-a-brac, 


china and imports. (New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405 


The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of New Hope. Antiques & 
country store. Primitives & rarities. 
Wholesale at House of Howe, Ottsville— 
museum pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge 
St., New Hope. Big collection of fine 
antiques. Furniture, paintings, china & 


art objects. (Phone New Hope 2462) 


Colonial Arms—Bridge St., New Hope. 
Fine paintings. Furniture mahogany & 
pine. Unusual works of art. Bargain 


table in barn (N.H. 2366) 


LOWER COUNTY 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 


Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Morrell’s—Washington Ave., Newtown. 
Fine antique furniture. Custom-made 
drapes, upholstery & slip-covers. Decora- 


tor. (Worth 8-2873) 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 


Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


Nearby Neighbors 
GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. s.w. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 


Wales 4855. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 


At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Se- 
lected antiques & works of art. Rt. 309 
off 202. Bates and Hartman. 


RED BANK, N. J. 


The Hudson Shop Inc.—Rt 35, 44 mi. 
off Garden State Parkway. American 
antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 


10 to 6. Red Bank 6-2003 
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Retail price $5.95 Add 50c for mailing 


FODO'S LANTERN SHOP 


Phone ELmwood 7-1747 27 State Rd. 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
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The Fabric Shop 


22 BRIDGE STREET 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 2-0767 


GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


sterling pin with aventurine $10.00 


Paul Voltaire’s Jewelry Is 
Back In New Hope Again At 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 


NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 
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country, at amazing bargains. Recently 
a dealer in the central part of the County 
sold a piece of early Royal Meissen for 
$195 with full knowledge of its worth, 
giving the customer its exact identifica- 
tion right down to the name of its 
decorator. The new owner now has 
this piece in his collection and insured 
for $10,000. 


One need not go abroad to look for 
fabulous antiques—but Louise Shep- 
ard who recently returned froma buying 
trip in England, Scotland and on the 
Continent, says it makes a wonderful 
excuse for travel. She was especially 
enthusiastic over her tour of France and 
about the real treasures she saw dis- 
played in a Palazzo on the Grand Canal 
in Venice. She shipped some lovely 
things back to the Pink House An- 
tiques in New Hope. Jean and Mar- 
garet Douglas have just re-opened 
their shop at the Route 202 extension 
of Bridge Street, New Hope, after 
their trip to the British Isles. Not a 
buying trip, this was supposed to be a 
vacation, "But we simply couldn't 
resist buying some of the things we 
saw," they tell me. They feature 
English porcelains in their shop, and 
did buy some Lowestoft, but chiefly 
bought furniture this time, on a motor 
trip through small English towns that 
seemed an entirely different world. 


At the Tinicum Art Festival this 
year, McCarty's Antiques of River 
Road, Route 32, Upper Black Eddy, 
put on a really fine show and seemed to 
be doing a brisk business. 

The best buy in antiques in the 
County at the moment is at Charles 
Nash's Antiques in Hartsville. It's 
another eagle (he specializes in eagles) 
but this time it's a pre-Revolutionary 
New Bedford eagle in carved wood, 
that ranks with the finest primitives. 
He has a superb copper weathervane 
eagle, too, with a four foot wing spread 
that's ready to prophesy any change 
in the Bucks County breezes. 

At Bob Selby Associates at Spring 
Valley, recently, a car drove up and a 
woman got out and came to the door. 
"I'm from Texas," she drawled. 
"Dallas, Texas. Friends of mine who've 
been up this way told me that some- 
where around here there's a thirty mile 
stretch of road just plain lined with 
antique shops. Antique Highway, they 
call it." 

Bob Selby told her she'd probably 
misunderstood the figures. It was 
seven miles of road, with about thirty 
antique shops. And, without even 
coming in to look around his shop or 
noticing Violet Schofield's Antiques 
or Charlotte Achey's just beyond the 
corner, she turned and ran back to her 
car calling to her waiting friends, 
“This isit. It’s right along here. Aren't 
we just plumb lucky?” 


EXCELLENCE 
IN 
CRAFTS 


SONYA LEACH 


HANDWOVEN 
IRISH TWEEDS 


For Fall 
30” and 54” fabric from $4.00 a yard 
Imported & Domestic Handcrafts 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
AND CANDLE ACCESSORIES 


Home Improvement Year 
It is time to Paint 


We have a complete stock of 


BENJAMIN MOORE PAINT 


Consult us for advice and 
cost of your painting projects 


(fue à 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


Do you know that the 
DELAWARE BOOK SHOP 
has reopened? 


FERRY STREET NEW HOPE, PA. 
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SEE by the many crows being shot 

at (and usually missed) that many 
Bucks Countians are turning their 
thoughts to the coming hunting season. 
To many farmers, hunting season can't 
arrive soon enough. As they watch 
the pheasants in their fields, growing 
sleek on their corn, they often wish it 
would open in July. 


With the advent of Autumn, many 
outdoor minded people are thinking of 
their four-legged field companions, their 
sporting dogs. New pups are being 
initiated and dogs with previous ex- 
perience are once again being given their 
pre-season warmup. Now that the 
ban on running dogs in the field has 
been lifted, it is quite a source of pleasure 
to watch the weekend workouts. 


There are many breeds well known for 
their ability to aid man in hunting. 
In England, these dogs are put into 
two categories, gun dogs and pack 
dogs. Here in America, however, we 
divide them into the Sporting Group 
and the Hound Group. Generally 
speaking, dogs of the Sporting Group 
are best known for their ability to 
hunt by scent and retrieve game, and 
are used primarily on birds. The Hound 
Group type hunts by scent and also by 
sight, and is the most efficient for 
running game. The beagle, for ex- 
ample, scents out his quarry, flushes it 
and then follows it by sight. 


One of the most interesting and ex- 
citing days one can enjoy is a visit to 
the field trials held on weekends in 
and around our County. To quote 
Henry P. Davis, the editor of the Dog 
Encyclopedia: 


“From a spectator standpoint a field 
trial is a thrilling thing to watch for 
anyone interested in bird dogs—or, for 
that matter, competitions between ani- 
mals. Not all the races are brilliant, 
of course, but in every major field trial 
and in most smaller and amateur events 
some sparkling performances are regis- 
tered. To see a high-class bird dog 
work out his country at good range, 
with dashing speed and merry carriage, 
showing rare judgment in his casts and 
swinging to the course with every 
evidence of having his master’s gun in 
mind, is something not soon to be for- 
gotten. And when such a ground- 
working performance is rewarded by a 
smashing find of game, stylishly and 
intensely pointed and perfectly handled, 
no sportsman, no matter how blase, can 
fail to get a tingling sensation along his 
spine. . ." 


September, with its warm, crisp and 
sparkling: "days, is one of the ideal 
months for bringing a pet into your 
household. The danger of the ‘dog 
days" is past, yet there is still enough 
time to have the new pup spend most 
of his days out of doors. 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


by Ann Elkin Oakley 


SN 


Many of our readers have bought, or 
will be buying, a dog as a pet, for the 
children, to show, to breed, for a watch 
dog or for hunting. Many questions 
will arise in the course of training your 
dog, that you would like answered. 
Therefore, starting with the October 
issue, In The Dog House will try to 
answer your letters and help you with 
your questions and problems. We shall 
also discuss one breed each month, 
giving you some of the most important 
points of appearance, and the American 
Kennel Club’s requirements for that 
particular breed. These should be of 
great help in selecting a puppy. 


I think one of the biggest mistakes 
made by people who buy their first dog, 
is picking a pup for eye appeal alone. 
They note its pretty color or how cute 
it is, instead of considering its tempera- 
ment. Remember it is much easier to 
buy a pup with your kind of personality 
than to break its spirit by forcing it to 
be something alien to its nature. If 
you are quiet by nature, or gay; if you 
like to take long walks, or if a pacing 
dog drives you out of your mind, bear 
your own disposition in mind before 
you buy that adorable puppy. Decide 
what you want in a dog and then find 
the breed that has those qualities. 
Remember there are over a hundred 
and twelve different breeds to choose 
from. And remember that when you 
choose a registered puppy you know 
what it will look like, when full grown. 


Before you buy the kids that pet 
they have been pleading for ask 
yourself: do you really like dogs? Does 
the sight of dog hairs on your rug drive 
you frantic? When the pup has an 
accident on the rug can you remember 
it doesn't know any better? If none of 
these trivia bothers you, you are off to 
a flying start. But if you are embarking 
on dog ownership with clenched teeth, 
don't buy a dog! 
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CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


September Ist, Saturday 
Beaver County Kennel Club, Inc.— 
Brady Run Park, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
September 2nd, Sunday 
Butler County Kennel Club, Inc.— 
Colonial Manor Hotel Picnic Grounds, 
Saxonburg, Pa. 
September 8th, Saturday 
Somerset Hills Kennel Club—Far 
Hills, New Jersey. 
September 9th, Sunday 
Westchester Kennel Club—Blind Brook 
Polo Club, Purchase, New York. 
September 15th, Saturday 
Lehigh Valley Kennel Club—Pine Tree 
Park, Routes 29 and 100 South of Allen- 
town, Pa. 
September 16th, Sunday 
Berks County Kennel Club—Gene 
Venske's Driving Range, Reading, Pa. 
September 22nd, Saturday 
Sewickley Valley Kennel Association — 
YMCA Grounds, Sewickley, Pa. 
September 23rd, Sunday 
Valley Forge Kennel Club—Superior 
'Tube Co., Collegeville, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS 
September 1-4 
Warren County Beagle Club— Portal, 


N. J. 

September 1-4 

York & Adams County Coon & Beagle 
Club— Thomasville, Pa. 

September | -4 


Central Beagle Club—Hopewell, N. J. 
September 1-6 


Tri-County Beagle Club—Carrolltown, 


a: 
September 8-12 


North Jersey Beagle Club—State Game 
Farm, Clinton, N. J 


September 8-13 
Pocono Beagle Club, Inc.—Reading, 


a. 
September 15-22 


Harrisburg Beagle Club—New Cumber- 
land, Pa. 


September 22-24 
Wyoming Valley Beagle Club—Falls, 


a. 
September 22-26 
Mj Hope Beagle Club—Lambertville, 


n. 
September 22-27 
New Eagle Beagle Club—Langhorne, 


Pa. 
September 22-27 
Eastern Beagle Club—Newark Dela- 


ware. 


September 29-Oct. 4 


Lanco Beagle Club— Buck, Pa. 
September 22-23 
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KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The‘‘Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It’s new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


BASSET HOUNDS 


Elvalin Kennels. P.S.D. Bassets of 
distinction, champion stock puppies usu- 
ally available. Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
AA Chalfont, Pa. Phone Lexington 


Romynka Kennels.  Barcedor Long- 
hairs sired by Ch Antonio of Barcedor. 
Welped July 4th. Romynka Kennels 
R.D. £4, Bethlehem, Pa. UN 8-6098. 


BOXERS 
Wimoweh Kennels. AKC. P.S.D. Reg. 


boarding, specialized services, house- 
breaking. Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 22, 
Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657. 


Willow Oaks Kennels, reg. Boxers St. 
Leonard Rd., Newtown, Pa. Worth 8-2991. 


COCKERS & FIELD BEAGLES 


Wind Race Kennels. Cockers & Field 
Beagles. Puppies and grown stock. 
Champion black bitches. Mrs. E. G. 
Peake, 200 Elm Street, Bristol, Pa. Phone 
Stilwell 8-1485. 


COCKER & MALTESE TOY SPANIELS 


Oak Manor Kennels. Home of Cham- 
pions & gorgeous puppies. Rt. 32 Lumber- 
ville 6 Mi. N. of New Hope. Phone 
Sugan 5311. 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bertram Rearick, Penn’s Park, Penna. 


Wycombe 2471. 


COLLIES 


For Sale—Ped. Collie puppies A.K.C. 
Phone Worth 8-2141. 


DACHSHUNDS 


Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


DALMATIANS 
In-the-Valley Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr. Top winning 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. Chap- 
man Road, Fountainville. Doylestown 


4458. 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard and Pepper. Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, Penna. 


Phone WOrth 8-3922. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHERS 
Ahrtal Kennels. P.S.D. Doberman 


Pinschers exclusively. For Show, Breed- 
ing, Companions. Miss Tess Henseler. 


Ottsville, Pa. Phone, Ferndale 2-1133. 


GERMAN SHEPHERD 


Felschen Kennels. P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud serv. Blanche Derr, Limkln Pk. & 
Upr. State Rd. Chlfnt. Lex. 2-2449 


September, 1956 


Tannenbaum Kennels. Puppies, silver 
and black by Ace of Coolure, CD-CDX- 
UD-UDT, Mrs. W. H. Werner, Haycock 
Riding Stable, Quakertown, Pa. Ph. 
KEystone 6-2680. 


GREAT DANES 


Honey Hollow Kennels. Lina B. Gil- 
more. Great Danes exclusively. Stump 


Road, Chalfont, Penna. Lex. 2-0890. 


LHASSA APSO 


Puppies available about Aug. 15. Ming 
Chetang II at stud. Dr. & Mrs. Philip 


Newman, “Whispering Winds” R. D. 
Allentown, Pa. HE 2-3496. 

Pugs fawn male and female | year; 
excellent bloodlines, A.K.C. Reg. & 


inoculated. Harriet Folger, 27 Sunset 
Lane, Levittown, Pa. Windsor 5-3135. 


POODLES 


Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Lurgan Road, 
New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 


Sweetbriar Kennels. P.S.D. Poodles 
& Dachshunds. Show Stock, Professional 
Handling & Clipping. River Rd., Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Phone New Hope 


2910. 
Deer Lodge. Miniature Quality Poodles 
A.K.C. 4 miles North of Newtown on 


Route 413. Worth 8-3928. 


Puppies—black and tan—Reds. Top 
blood. AKC Reg. Lois G. Lowell, Fair- 
hill Rd. Phone Souderton 3-3961. 
Sellersville, R.D. 1. 


Pure bred puppies, black & tan, still 
young & flexible, but reaching Age of 
Reason, healthy & handsome $35 & $40. 
Buckingham 3619. 


SETTERS 


Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Irish 
Setter Puppies. Several top Show Pros- 
pects. Stud Service. Thomas Barnes. 
Box 130 R.D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Phone 
LExington 2-2591. 


Will O' Way Kennels. P.S.D. English 
and Irish Setters, show and field stock. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Egan O'Reilly, Dan- 
boro, Pa. Phone Plumsteadville 320. 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. and Collie 
and Gordon Setter Stud Service. Beth- 
lehem Pike and Cherry Lane. Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. (Miniature 
Collies) Mrs. John S. Ferry. Hatfield 
R.D. 1, Pa. Phone LExington 2-9584. 


WEIMARANERS 


Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4626 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 


next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


VISIT BUCKS COUNTY BARN where * 
CHALFONT candles are made by hand.: 
Open to publie Mon.-Thurs. each week. ,; 
Use map below to help you find your way. * 
Mae Showing Roads 
to 
Running Springs Farm 
Chalfont. Pa EA 
Home of = 
Chalfont Candles 


re t" 
"Ey Á 2 Z 
asma P va i^ Chalfont Candles 
P^ | 
— en 
Seign. 
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george school, cont'd 


Buckman credits total hours of student 
labor on the books and turns over some 
$18,000 yearly to scholarship aid. This 
makes it possible to keep economic 
representation as broad as possible 
among the students. 


Racial and religious representation is 
another of the school’s concerns. In 
1955-'56, 44% of the student body were 
children of Quaker families. But 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
B'hai and Jews were there as well. 
Only two Negroes were on campus; 
the doors, however, are open to all, and 
in recent years there have been Amer- 
ican Indian, Korean, Chinese, Japanese, 
German, African, Venezuelan and Mexi- 
can pupils living right alongside Bucks 
County roommates. 

A major help in building this broad 
representation has been the Affiliation 
Program. George School was one of 
the first American institutions to forge 
links with German schools after World 
War II, in 1947. It exchanges pupils 
and teachers with schools in Berlin, 
Dusseldorf and Coulommiers. 

“The companionship with the Ger- 
man boys and girls is something I shall 
always cherish," wrote young Dick 
McFeely to his parents from a work 
camp in rural Germany in 1950. “Sure, 
there are small differences—the same 
as the differences between you and me 
. . .Everyone has a common interest. . . 
It is a goal we may never attain. But 
if we don't attain it, we can say we 
tried. The goal: world peace and an 
end of suffering and misfortune.” 

Such summer work camps are fi- 
nanced by letting pupils raise money 
through a school community chest. 
Part of the funds are secured by going 
without dessert in the school dining 
room twice a week. 


A teaching faculty of about fifty 
divides the student body into classes 
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Study hour begins at 7:20. Lights out at 9:45. 


averaging below 20. They meet for 
55.minute periods five times daily, 
Mondays through Fridays. They em- 
phasize personal relationship between 
teacher and pupil, and the bright 
pupil is not limited as to how far he 
can go. Neither is there any limit on 
the demand for the teacher's help in 
private consultation; boarding school 
teaching is a 24-hour job. 

The results are strong in terms of 
academic performance. Of about 90% 
of George School students going on to 
college nearly all gain admittance to 
colleges of their choice. Some enter 
college with advance credits. 

Up to now the school has hardly been 
able to reward its teachers in proportion 
with their strenuous duties. Tuition 
pays only 72% of George School’s 
$900,000 budget. This situation has 
now been improved. George School 
salaries start at $2,400, plus mainte- 
nance, whereas public high school 
teachers start at $3,600, without main- 
tenance. Values are considered more or 
less equivalent, but they fail to take 
into account the long hours and extra 
duties involved in George School 
teaching. 

The school faces some serious adminis- 
trative and financial problems. It's 
managing committee of 50 members is 
rather unwieldy, and under the old 
Quaker custom, no action can be taken 
without unanimous agreement. One 
year the school's top executive spent a 
total of 1,000 man-hours working with 
this committee and its ten sub-com- 
mittees! 

There is dual responsibility at the 
top of the administrative ladder. Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent-treasurer were 
assigned coordinate care of the school 
in 1893. To this day, Richard McFeely 
and Howard Buckman labor under a 
system which calls them jointly in 
charge of George School and each re- 
sponsible for all of the other man's 


duties. This lack of clear and separate 
authority is not helped at all by the 
fact that each man is handling enough 
duties to keep two men busy. 

The final problem is not exclusively 
George School's but one shared by all 
independent schools today—that of an 
annual operating deficit. 

The George School Committee is now 
under leadership of John Hollister of 
Dolington. A former student and 
teacher there, he spearheads a growing 
nucleus of ‘‘new blood" on the governing 
body which may succeed in solving 
these problems. 

Others helping Hollister include Mil- 
lard Brown of Bristol R. D., Forrest 
Crooks of Solebury, Charles Ingerman 
of Carversville, Mary K. Parry of 
Langhorne, Amos Satterthwaite of Yard- 
ley, Russell E. Smith of Wycombe, 
Bradshaw Snipes of Morrisville, 
Amelia Swayne of Newtown and John 
Wood of Langhorne. 

Life at George School moves by the 
bell. Reveille clangs at 6:45. Most of 
the 330 boarders crawl out of the sack 
just in time to thunder out of Drayton 
Hall, Orton, upper Main Building, or 
Brown House and into the dining room 
in Main one jump ahead of the 7:15 
bell for breakfast. 


Stomachs filled, boarders make their 
own beds, straighten up their rooms 
and then do their assigned half-hour 
clean-up jobs: sweeping, dusting, emp- 
tying waste baskets, cleaning black- 
boards—before assembly at 8:25. 


Classes from 8:42 to 11:42 group the 
10th, 11th and 12th graders in ‘“‘se- 
quences’’—like college major groups— 
according to their academic interest. 

Lunch continues an incredible teen- 
age onslaught on food. An article in 
the George School News says this damage 
amounts to 440 quarts of milk each day 
from the school’s farm, 100 pounds of 
bread, 120 pounds of butter and 700 

Continued on page 42 


George School knows the worth of arts and crafts. 
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One hundred Years ago T in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


MORE DIRTY WORK 
LAST Saturday night some Black Repub- 
licans cut down the Hickory pole of 
John Mathews in New Britain. He offers a 
reward of ten dollars for the arrest and 
conviction of the scoundrel. 


Attacked By a Bull—Mr. A. T. Vansant, 
near Yardleyville, a few days since, went to 
assist a neighbor boy to drive his own bull 


from an enclosure where he was trespassing. | 


The bull made at him. Mr. Vansant struck 
him on the head with an old stick which 
broke and his horn catching him by the 
pantaloons, tore them from bottom to 
top, bruising his leg, and throwing him 
some five or six feet upon his head. The 
next pass struck him upon the side, but 
being so near the side of his horn instead of 
the end (which was unbroken and sharp) 
struck him, or most likely he would have 
fallen lifeless to the ground. The boy ran 
at the bull with a fork and drove him off. 
Mr. Vansant was considerably bruised, 
but not seriously injured, and we are glad 
to learn he is out again. It is said the bull 
has on various occasions manifested quite 


a belligerent spirit. 
4^: eral Jackson's Cabinet, a native 
and for many years a citizen 
of Bucks County, has declared himself in 
favor of Freemont and Freedom. Mr. 
Ingham is well known as a firm and un- 
flinching Democrat of the old school, and 
his declaration in favor of Freemont and in 
opposition to Buchanan must influence 
many of his former associates and friends. 


HON: SAMUEL D. ING- 
HAM, a member of Gen- 


TO THE LADIES 

MES LOUISA GINSLEY would respect- 

fully inform the Ladies of Doylestown 
and vicinity, that she intends to devote 
part of her time to the LADIES’ ORNA- 
MENTAL HAIR BUSINESS, such as 
Ladies Brades, Wigs, Curls, long Hair 
Plats, Frizettes, or anything in her line; 
having had experience for ten years in the 
above business. A variety of PERFUM- 
ERY kept on hand. Corner of State & 
Pine Streets next door to Beneficial Hall, 
Doylestown. 


Harvest Home at Springtown-Fine Speaking— 
Bursting of Springtown Lion!—On Saturday 
last there was quite a display at the Harvest 
Home celebration in this County. Hon. 
Andrew Apple was President of the meeting. 
Maj. Edward T. Hess, was the standing 
orator of the day, and made a very good 
address. The “Springtown Lion", a small 
cannon used for public meetings, being 
loaded too heavy, burst its “biler”, on the 
third round, which rendered it useless for 
the balance of the day. We are happy to 
state that nobody was hurt. 


Seplember, 1956 


Deaths 


Departed this life at Hulmeville on the 
Ist inst., Benjamin Franklin, son of B. F. 
and Phoebe Streeter, aged 1 year, 7 months 
and 17 days. 
Like a dew-drop, trembling on the spray, 
'To him a home was given; 
The Sun-beam, at the opening day, 
Exhaled him, and he went to Heaven. 


A.Z.B 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


EVERY variety, Ladies' Silk 
Lasting Gaiters, Alboni, 
Dontag, and Jenny Lind Shoes. 
Patent Leather Buskins, and 
a great vaľiety of other kinds. Gents’ 
Patent Leather Gaiters, &c., &c., by 
MOSES PAXSON, Newtown, 


Foam, Froth and Fury—The Border Ruffians 
Democracy of Doylestown assembled in 
town meeting on Tuesday evening last, at 
Strawn’s Hotel, for the purpose of forming 
a Buchanan Club. Stokes L. Roberts, 
Esq., appealed to the “faithful” to come 
up and "toe the mark." He said the South 
had as good a right to take their slaves to 
Kansas and hold them there as the North 
had to take their mules and horses. After 
a regular outburst of sound and fury, 
without much meaning, the speaker sat 
down exhausted. Judge Chapman was 
the next speaker. He looked exhausted 
and seemed abstracted. His eyes are 
firmly set towards Washington, and he is so 
much occupied watching the movements of 
his rival that he is hardly i in a proper state 
of mind to electrify the "unterrified." His 
witticisms were more awkward than funny. 
He **wanted all the bucks to go for Buck 
because Old Bucks was down on buckshot 
and buck-niggers.”’ 


We Mourn the Loss of Our Friends 


Just received, an assortment of Goods 


for Shrouds; amongst them an entirely 

new and splendid article, made on purpose. 

Also, the necessary fixings for funerals at 

Whitehallville, Pa. HALLOWELLS 

HE letter of A. D. is not 

in suitable shape for publi- 

cation—nor have we time to 

make it so. Moreover, there 

is in it too little of interesting fact, and too 

much of fancy and redundancy of words, 

to warrant us in occupying a space with it 

at present. We are much obliged for the 

kind intentions of the writer; but must 
decline an insertion of his letter. 


Neshaminy Steamboal—We | understand 
that the project of having a steamboat on 
the tide water of the Neshaminy creek, has 
been abandoned, for awhile at least. The 
new set of piers under the railroad bridge; 
across the stream, has not left space enough 
for the boat to pass. 


Notice To Reapers 
GRAIN Cradles, with or without Scythes, 
made by one of the best makers in 


these parts, on hand and for sale cheap b 
Attleborough, Pa. SHAW & THORNTON 


How To Avoid A Bad Husband 

l. Never marry for wealth. A woman's 

life consisteth not in the things she 

possesseth. 

2. Never marry a fop, or one who struts 

about dandy-like, in his silk gloves and 

ruffles, with silvered cane and rings on 
his fingers; beware! there is a trap! 

3. Never marry a niggardly close-fisted, 

mean, sordid wretch, who saves every 

penny, or spends it grudgingly. "Take 
care lest he stint you to death. 

4. Never marry a mope or a drone, one 
who drawls and draggles through life, 
one foot after another, and lets things 
take their own course. 


5. Shun the rake as a snake! a viper! a 
demon! 

6. Never on any account marry a gambler, 
a profane person, one who in the least 
speaks lightly of God, or religion. Such 
a man can never make a good husband. 

7. Finally, never marry a man who uses 
tobacco in any form, or who is addicted 
to the use of ardent spirits. Depend 
upon it, you are better off alone than you 
would be were you tied to a man whose 
breath is polluted, and whose vitals are 
being gnawed out by alcohol. 

WHEN you see a young 

IE man and woman walking 

down the street leaning against 

each other like a pair of badly 

matched oxen, be assured that they are 
bent on consolidation. 

Great Excitement Among the Tailors! 
HE subscriber has just commenced the 
Tailoring business in the shop lately 

occupied by George Keck, opposite Mann's 

Hotel, where he is prepared to do any work 

in his line, in a plain or fashionable style, 

as may best suit the taste of his customer— 
whether man or boy. All who give him 
their patronage may feel assured that he 
will give them FITS. The latest Philadel- 
phia and New York fashions always on 
hand. 
WM. T. EISENHART 
BEE HIVE STORE 
^^Come one! Come All! 
Both Great and Small!’ 
T9 the Bee Hive Jewelry 
Gy Store, at the old stand of 
Samuel Solliday, on State 
Si Street adjoining the Board 

Yard, where you can buy Clocks, Watches, 

Jewelry and fancy articles, cheaper than 

they ever before have been purchased. 

Carriage Burrs plated with silver, and 

German silver at short notice. 

GEORGE E. DONALDSON 
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WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


Qr PRESENTS ew 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
BY “HILL” 


WRIGHTSTOWN ROUTE 413 | 
BUCES COUNTY, PA. 


| 
| 
| 


such as the Indians 
never saw! 


Gieldcrest 


Archery Shon 


For the finest in hunting 

and field equipment. 

Dealer for the Firedrake Champion 
and Bear Glass-Powered Bows 


U.S. Route 202 
1 mile West of New Hope 
New Hope 2312 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection" 
Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 


ATIANTICN 20 YEARS 


OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 2-0433 & 9.0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 
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potatoes. It is not uncommon to see a 
long-legged boy consume six glasses of 
milk, eight slices of bread and as many 
desserts as he can get hold of. 


Afternoon classes eat up the time 
between 12:45 and 3:20. A full schedule 
of eleven varsity sports winds up the 
afternoon. Of more educational value 
is the full program of sports at sub- 
varsity level. The fun of playing shines 
far more brightly here than the need 
for winning. 

Supper at 6:00 finds boys wearing 
coats and ties, the coeds in simple but 
attractive dresses without elaborate 
jewelry or heavy make-up, upon which 
the school frowns in accordance with its 
views on simplicity. 

Unless a student is up on his studies 
and holds permission to see the movies 
in Newtown, it’s evening study time 
from 7:20 to 9:15. A half-hour period 
of relaxation lets off steam in the dorms. 
The last bell clangs and lights go out 
at 9:45. 

This is the usual schedule five times 
weekly. Saturday, rooms are cleaned 
and inspected, but life is much less 
regulated. There is time for socializing. 
Varsity sports call the crowds in the 
afternoon, including alumni twice yearly 
on Saturdays and parents three times 
annually on visiting days. Saturday 
night is special dance time. Often a 
visiting entertainer puts on an evening 
program—like the hypnotist who in- 
duced a demure coed to scream out 
loud about snakes in her room that 
were driving her mad! 

Sundays the pace really slows down. 
Several times a term boarders may take 
whole week-ends off campus, but no 
matter how many remain on campus, 
quiet prevails. At 10 a.m. a visiting 
speaker brings fresh word from the 
outside world. Students worship in 
silence, according to Quaker custom, 
from 10:45 to 11:45; non-Quakers 
being allowed to go to a nearby church 
of their choice once a month. A “quiet 
hour" from 2:15 to 4:15 finds even the 
entrance gates to the campus chained. 
Coed or other sports follow. 

The weekly routine is interruped by 
trips away for sports, trips to the United 
Nations, volunteer work at week-end 
work camps helping underprivileged in 
Philadelphia, or trips to Washington to 
study the workings of government. 

In the school's early days, when 
discipline was stricter, pranks and 
escapades were commoner than today. 
Instrumental music was forbidden, and 
tradition has it that the school safe was 
full to bursting with jews harps seized 
by the faculty. ‘“Those were the days 
of sudden and wild midnight sonatas!” 
a student observer once wrote. 

One Hallowe'en the boys carted 


dozens of parts into the Main Building 
behind the watchman's back and put 
together a huge runabout carriage on 
the assembly room stage. Workmen 
spent two days disassembling the 
vehicle and hauling it away. 

Election Day always brought marches 
on Newtown, impromptu parades and, 
on one occasion, the painting of VOTE 
FOR ROOSEVELT in huge letters on 
the roof of Retford Hall. Fined for the 
trick, one boy paid his fine by selling 
photos of the display. 

Faculty life in general was less 
inhibited then. An account in the 
campus literary magazine of 1904 said: 
"Mr. Cope, finding the obtuseness of 
his students quite unbearable combined 
with the annoyance caused by a few 
dozen dogs outside his classroom win- 
dow, left his class to collect their 
scattered wits while he borrowed an 
air rifle and sought diversion by shoot- 
ing dogs through the window.” 


Succeeding his father as principal, 
George A. Walton showed wit in the 
same vein. Tender for the job, he 
replied to critics of his youth: “Well, 
in that respect at least, I'll improve 
every year." Through 40 years of 
service as teacher and principal, he 
constantly inspired his subordinates not 
by ritual so much as by awakening 
creative forces. 


A tall, raw-boned countryman with 
the faith of a saint and the memory of 
an elephant, he broadcast the worth of 
a rural Quaker school to the corners of 
the world. This was the heritage of 
Richard McFeely when he began his 
term in 1948, after 17 years as teacher 
and director of studies at George School 
and as headmaster at Friends Central 
School. 

"Civilization," he says, “is a race 
between education and catastrophe. 
Yet the solutions are available in the 
hearts and minds of men if we can but 
teach to find and use them." 

The average George School male 
graduate is married, according to an 
alumni survey, many to a George 
School classmate. He has 2.4 children. 
He belongs to two community service 
groups. He has lived in three states 
since graduation. He reads 21 books 
annually and six magazines regularly. 
He goes to religious services 27 times 
yearly. 

For over six decades now the Bucks 
boarding school has turned out people 
like this with an outlook perhaps well 
summed up in the words of William 
Wistar Comfort, late sage and keen 
analyst of education as practiced by 
Friends: ‘The goal of a Quaker school 
is not so much to turn out 'smart' 
graduates as young people who know 
right from wrong and who have the 
backbone tostand up for what they feel 
is right." 
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lady in the park cont'd 


the most significant house in American 
history. 

Most people who write make their 
writings the focal point of their special 
field, but Ann Hawkes Hutton brings 
a lively executive interest to bear on 
the history of the County. A member 
of the Washington Crossing Park 
Commission since 1939, she was elected 
Chairman of the Commission in Jan- 
uary, 1956, the only woman in the 
Commonwealth to hold such a chair- 
manship. Determined to have the park 
take its rightful place among America's 
historical shrines, she has already made 
a good start at it. 

The Thompson-Neely House has 
recently been opened to the public full- 
time, with a curator in charge. This 
marks the fruition of her efforts in 
working closely with the Bucks County 
Federation of Women's Clubs and the 
original Restoration Commission in 
restoring and furnishing the house in 
authentic furniture of the Revolutionary 
period. Mrs. Hutton herself provided 
the furnishing for the Council Room, 
and other rooms in the house have been 
furnished by the D. A. R. and the 
Federation. Interested Bucks County 
residents have also donated prized early 
pieces. Incidentally, Ann's abilities are 
not limited to writing about or taking 
executive part in her favorite interests; 
she has a small gift for the financial 
aspects of her work, too. Much in 
demand as a speaker before school 
groups and other civic organizations, 
her speaking fees, as well as all the 
royalties from her books, go to a fund 
for the restoration of the Thompson- 
Neely House and the Old Ferry Inn, 
near the site of the Crossing. 


'The Thompson-Neely House has not 
been Mrs. Hutton's only restoration 
interest, however. She is president of 
Historic Fallsington, Inc., a non-profit 
organization dedicated to the preserva- 
tion and restoration of the village where 
William Penn worshipped, a member of 
the Pennsbury Manor advisory com- 
mittee, and also the consultant on 
historical research in the restoration of 
Bristol's pre-Revolutionary Mill Street. 


Since she believes that education and 
history go hand in hand, Mrs. Hutton 
has naturally also been active in the 
school world, having served on the 


flowers for all occasions 


Bristol Township School Authority for 
the past four years. She often addresses 
groups of students who come to visit the 
Crossing, and for those occasions when 
she cannot be there, she has recorded a 
message to give the students a feeling 
of direct contact with the history of the 
area and a more lively perspective on 
the events of the Revolution. 


Emanuel Leutze's famous painting, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
now hangs in the Methodist Church, 
where thousands of visitors to the Park 
see it every year. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York, which 
owns the painting, has recently agreed 
to place it here on extended loan, and 
now the celebrated work of historical 
art is to have a new home. 


The Department of Forests and 
Waters has recently set aside $200,000 
for the erection of a museum and 
memorial building overlooking 
the site of the Crossing, and this 
fund will be supplemented by private 
donations. The building, under the 
supervision of architect Albert Mickel- 
wright and the General State Authority 
of Pennsylvania, will house early Ameri- 
cana, books, paintings, and other ma- 
terial having to do with Revolutionary 
days in Bucks County. To meet the 
needs of student groups and other 
organizations for a meeting-place, there 
will also be an auditorium seating from 
four to six hundred, and the famous 
Leutze painting will be featured on the 
stage, with an effective background to 
be worked out jointly by the Park 
Commission and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


From her desk in Taylor House, 
where she spends much of her time on 
the duties of the Park Commission, Ann 
Hutton can now look out the window 
and see with great satisfaction the 
planned site for the Park's newest pride. 


The erection of this museum will 
mark one more step in the establishment 
of Washington Crossing Park as one 
of the nation's most famous historic 
memorials. And while it is obvious 
that many people have made their 
individual contribution to the end 
result, there can be no question that 
their efforts and enthusiasm today 
reflect Ann Hawkes Hutton’s living 
concept of history and her love of 
Bucks County. 
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DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 
Specializing in: 

Proctology 

Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 

Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


WINDYBUSH HILLS 


Bucks County’s Most Sought After 
Split-Level Homes 
Route 232, Penns Park: Wrightstown Township 
— FEATURING — 


3 Bedrooms, Ceramic Bath & Powder Room. 
30’ Finished Recreation Room, Stone Front, 
Full Dining Room & 20’ Living Room. 


15 ACRE LOTS $14,990 and up 


Inspection: 
Wed. 7-9 P.M. Sat. 9-5 P.M. Sun. 9-8 P.M. 


HUGH B. EASTBURN, Realtor 
199 Mill St, ^ Bristol, Pa. ST 8-7838 


TOYS 


ANYWAY E LOOK AT IT 
"S 


FOSTER'S 


for 


TOYS 


COMPLETE ALL 
YEAR ROUND SELECTION 
“Goodyear Store" 
137 - 139 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


TOYS 
$404 


You can be sure of quality 
if they're MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information, write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 


WHITEHEAD 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOwLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 
your United Science Fund. 
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or Trenton by stage coach across the 
old wooden bridge built between 1804 
and 1806. Upon this a track was laid 
about 1835 and the small passenger 
cars then in use were pulled across by 
horses. In 1839 or 1840 the bridge was 
strengthened by additional timbers so 
that locomotives might cross, and in 
1875 iron spans capable of carrying the 
increasingly heavy engines and rolling 
stock were built alongside the wooden 
bridge. Some twenty years later a two 
track steel structure replaced it and 
finally, in 1903, a four track stone arch 
bridge, the one now in use, was erected 
as part of the Cassatt Pennsylvania 
Railroad improvement program. 


Few people today know of the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Incorporated 
on April 8th, 1852 as the Philadelphia, 
Easton and Water Gap Railroad, its 
promoters went all-out to swell at- 
tendance at a mass meeting at Sansom 
Hall, Philadelphia, October 9th, with 
the following appeal: 


“The ‘Forks’ of the Delaware echo to 
the whistle of the locomotive that is 
come to bear away to a Neighbor city 
in a neighbor state the trade and 
treasure of the Keystone valleys. THIS 
CAN BE PREVENTED BY A DI- 
RECT RAILROAD TO THE LE- 
HIGH RIVER. 


“Therefore, arouse, for where the 
interests of all are at stake, it is the 
duty of all to ACT. You cannot stand 
still—action is imperative—if you do 
not advance you will go backward. 
Without a railroad leading from Phila- 
delphia to the North-east region of our 
State, to compete with the railroad now 
open from that region to another city, 
you cannot hope long to retain its 
business nor enjoy its profits. Then let 
the MERCHANT, The CAPITALIST, 
The owner of Real Estate, The MANU- 
FACTURER, MECHANIC and 
WORKINGMAN forego other engage- 
ments for an hour or two and attend 
the meeting. .... 


The territory was surveyed for the 
best route and an excerpt from a letter 
of Chief Engineer Edward Miller to 
President Thomas S. Fernon, April 
30th, 1853 makes this recommendation: 


NC Ete several routes have been lo- 
cated but the calculations are incom- 
plete, and arrangements for right of way 
may have an important bearing on the 
decision. Near the Lehigh, also, a 
final location cannot be made until it 
is ascertained whether an advantageous 
connection can be arranged with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
From Hellertown to the vicinity of 
White Marsh, on the Wissahickon, a 
distance of thirty-six and a half miles, 
the road is ready for contract, and as a 


portion of the work is quite difficult, I 
recommend that it shall be commenced 
as soon as possible. The route now 
recommended for your consideration 
and action, leaves the Lehigh by the 
Saucon Valley, which is followed to 
the summit at James’ Gap—thence 
through the 'flat lands' east of Quaker- 
town to Rocky Ridge at Coffle's Gap; 
thence through Landis’ Ridge by a 
tunnel, the length of which will be 
about eighteen hundred feet, and across 
the north-east branch of Perkiomen, 
near Sellerbury. It there descends 
Derstein's Run to the summit between 
Perkiomen Skippack and Neshaminy, 
and to the vicinity of White Marsh. . . ."' 

Ground was broken at Landis' Ridge 
(Perkasie Tunnel) on June 16th, 1853. 
The road was opened from Philadelphia 
to Gwynedd July 2nd, 1855. Doyles- 
town residents held a conference with 
directors of the North Penn, who on 
December 8th, 1853, “resolved that the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will construct a branch road from the 
main line of their road to the borough 
of Doylestown. .... " This year is the 
100th anniversary of the opening of a 
line to the county seat. October 7th 
1856 was the date. The first through 
train ran to the Lehigh on December 
23rd. The first passenger train was 
operated from Philadelphia through 
Freemansburg to Easton January 1st 
1857, and service was started to Bethle- 
hem July 8th, of that year. 

The North Penn wasn’t overlooking 
lower Bucks either. Surveys were made 
in 1872 looking towards a connection 
with the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey at Bound Brook, and the ultimate 
route was that of the present line from 
Jenkintown to Yardley. Construction 
began in 1874 and the line was com- 
pleted in 1876, just in time to carry 
excursionists to the Centennial at 
Philadelphia. 

In 1872 a branch of the North Penn 
had been opened for a distance of 7.3 
miles from Glenside to Hatboro. This 
was extended into Bucks to Bristol 
Road at Hartsville, providing four 
daily passenger and freight trains 
beginning November 9th, 1874. A 
further extension to New Hope, 16 
miles, was placed in service March 
29th, 1891. The branch from Fox 
Chase to Newtown was begun in 1872 
and completed February 2nd, 1878. 

We now come to a name much more 
familiar in Bucks County: the Reading. 
Preparations were begun in the spring 
of 1879 to lease the North Penn and 
Delaware & Bound Brook railroads and 
the result is tersely given in this an- 
nouncement of May 14th, 1879: 


“The Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company this day takes possession 
as lessees, of the Railroads, Rolling 

Continued next page 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


BRINGS YOU A NEW 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE for only $169.50 


«2-Way" STENORETTE 


We have it—the ‘‘2-Way’’ STENO- 
RETTE Dictating-Transcribing Ma- 
chine that's taking the business world 
by storm. Here's the dictating equip- 
ment every business, every professional 
man, needs and wants—and it’s yours 
for less than half the cost of ordinary 
dictating machines! STENORETTE 
more than pays for itself the very 
first year. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICES 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


full line 
national advertised 


summer furniture 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 


September, 1956 
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Stock, Real Estate, Property, Plant 
and Traffic of the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the Delaware 
& Bound Brook Railroad Company. 
The General Manager, Chief Engineer, 
General Freight Agent, Treasurer and 
Comptroller will at once assume charge 
of such portions and details of the 
property and traffic of the said two 
companies as pertain to their respective 
departments. By order of the Board of 
Directors. Franklin B. Gowen, Pres." 


The lease was for 990 years. The 
former North Penn became the Beth- 
lehem Branch and the line from Jenkin- 
town to Bound Brook became the New 
York Branch. 


Except for short lines and industrial 
spurs, these were Bucks County's rail- 
roads. Included were the Quakertown 
& Bethlehem, abandoned 20 years ago, 
and the Warner's Company's line from 
Tullytown to the Delaware, which is 
still in operation. The County being 
strategically located between Philadel- 
phia and New York, next door to 
Trenton, and serving other nearby 
cities, two of the country's most im- 
portant railroads have developed from 
those early pioneer lines. Both, with 
the advent of new industry in the 
County, and increasing population, have 
expanded their facilities to handle 
resultant additional traffic. 


In Bucks County the future potential 
for industry requiring rail service is, to 
use a current advertising slogan, "'slight- 
ly terrific." As for passenger service, 
particularly to and from lower Bucks, 
people in New York just won’t believe 
that one can travel from Penn Station 
to Trenton in less than an hour when 
trips only half that length in other 
directions take the same amount of time. 


And equipment! Everything new 
the Pennsylvania or Reading Railroads 
own, traverses Bucks, and most stop 
at "our station": Trenton. The new 
Congressional Limited, the Aero Train 
and latest—as of a few weeks ago—the 
Keystone, cross Bucks as do the 
Pennsy’s famous Broadway, and the 
Reading’s Wall Streeter and Crusader. 
Give the railroads credit, then, for 
helping put Bucks on the map, even as 
Bucks County people were among the 
first to help establish the age of the 
iron horse. 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

17 W. Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


where superb 


reception is a 


requirement 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA * LOS ANGELES» TORONTO 
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VACATION TIME 
in the Poconos 


GOLDEN SEPTEMBER 
VACATION OR HONEYMOON 


* Roads Bare of Tourists 
* Wider Selection of Rooms 
* Sunny Days for Sports 
* Crisp Nights for Sleep 
* Gorgeous Autumn Foliage 


PLUS 


The same wonderful meals, friendly atmos- 
here, courteous service, planned programs 
or adults and children. 


Desirable Accomodations 
Available 


The Skyline Inn 


MT. POCONO 4, PA. 


Edward C. Jenkins, General Mgr. 
Phila. Off.: PE 5-0608 


MODIFIED AMERICAN PLAN 
transients welcome 


PRIORITY 
ON VACATION PARADISE 


A friendly resort, congenial 
atmosphere. Private swimming 
pool, tennis, other sports, plan- 
ned activities. Golf, movies, 
other amusements nearby. Some 
private baths. Rates $40 weekly 
and up. From $7.00 and up 
daily. 


Open all year. Booklet 
ANNA M. STEFFENS, Cresco 6161 


Pine Knos Inn 


CANADENSIS, PA. In The Poconos 
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GOLDEN 
SEPTEMBER 


URING the summer thousands of 

Bucks County residents have 
vacationed or weekended at the delight- 
ful resorts described on these pages. 
Now hundreds of others will be flocking 
north to enjoy the legendary Golden 
September of the Poconos. This is the 
time when the Fall colors begin to 
fleck the slopes of our neighbor moun- 
tains. As the month draws to a close 
and we enter October there will be a 
panoply of vari-colored backgrounds 
as vivid as any Bucks County land- 
scape painter ever conceived. 


Now the striking vistas down moun- 
tain valleys are even more striking than 
before; the morning and evening air of 
Indian summer is bracing, and adds a 
special zest to sports like golf, tennis, 
swimming, riding, or fishing, which 
these places offer. From Bucks County 
it is only about 80 miles to the very 
heart of this ideal resort country— 
straight up Route 611 through Delaware 
Water Gap, then at Swift Water turn 
right on Route 390 to resorts like Cresco, 
Mountain Home, Buck Hill Falls, or 
Canadensis. The closeness of these 
mountains is one more thing we like 
about Bucks County! 


CHURCH SERVICES 
S.S.—Sunday School C.S.—Church Services 
E.S.—Evening Services M.—Masses 


BUCK HILL FALLS 
Religious Society of Friends 
At Inn — 10 a.m. Song S. 7:45 p.m. 


CANADENSIS 
Canadensis Methodist 
S.S. — 9:30 a.m. C.S. — 10:45 a.m. 


Moravian Church 
S.S. — 9:45 a.m. C.S. — 11:00 a.m. 
oe Chapel (M.E.) 
C.S. — 8:00 p.m. Thurs. 
Roman Catholic 
M. — 6:30, 9:00, 10:30 a.m. 


MOUNTAINHOME 
Methodist Church 
S.S. — 9:30 a.m. C.S. — 10:45 a.m. 
E.S. — 7:45 p.m. 


Misi Lodge 


Ideal for 
Business?People 
Or Honeymooners 
Moderate Prices 


Informal. TV. New, filtered Concrete 
swimming pool. Recreation facilities. Steam 
heat. Private baths. Near town, churches. 
Also 4 bedroom furnished housekeeping 
cottage, Available daily, weekly or monthly 
until November 1. 


3 HEALTHY MEALS DAILY 
Accommodations 45 
Send for Colored Booklet 
Tel. Cresco 2920 Hedwig Linder 
CANADENSIS 9, PA. 


BEARD’S MOTOR COURT 
& COTTAGES 

In the heart of the Pocono Mts. Various 
sized cottages, with or without electric 
kitchens. Private Baths, Auto Heat, 
Swimming, all sports near by. Ideal for 
Honeymoons — No car necessary. 

Write for pictures d rales 
Mrs. E. L. Beard, owner. Canadensis 4, Penna 


ROCKLEDGE MANOR 


Canadensis, Pa. Box 87 
OPEN YEAR ROUND 


Modified - Food - Plan 


Restful Mountain Atmosphere 


owned and operated by 
SUE and DAVE HUTCHINSON 


NAOMI COTTAGES 


Mountain Home, Pa. 


Housekeeping cottages fully equipped to 
accomodate families with every comfort 


Ideal location for honeymooners 


Carl Riess 
P. O. Cresco 2, Pa. 


Bleck es 


The Poconos Prominent Rendez- 
vous for Cocktails, Dinner, and 
Dancing. Private Dining Room 
and Bar Available for Banquets, 
Weddings and Private Parties. 


Cresco 5411 


Orchestra for Dancing Nightly 


PHONE: CRESCO 5031 


Skytop Road Canadensis, Pa. 
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Enter SANITONE’S 
New National Contest 


PRIZES TOTAL 


9,000" 


IN CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING SPREES 


Get your entry blank 
today and see how 
simple it is to enter 
Sanitone’s New Na- 
tional Contest. You 
need buy nothing... 


CLOTHING! 


APPLIANCES! 
c4 
ke 
A 
= 


MERELY FINISH THIS SENTENCE 
IN 25 WORDS OR LESS... 


“I prefer SANTTON E to ordi- 
nary dry cleaning because...*? 


STRAND 


LI 
valet service 
65 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. DOY. 3556 
ELLE = 


=November’s The Big Onel= 


Be sure you register and vote 
for 


IKE 


and 
Willard S. Curtin 


for 


Congress 


Advertisement paid for by 
Republican County Committee 


AMM 


ULT EETEEHETRETRTTTETETTETTTTTHTTETTHTTETTENTETLETTTT] 


BOSTON sors 


(FREY SHOE STORE) 
V2. S. Main St. Doylestown 


September, 1956 
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Henry has definite ideas about his 
specialty items. He feels that because 
they are to be used as gifts, their 
quality should reflect the sincere regard 
of the giver for the recipient, and that 
they should be, if anything, superior to 
products offered for sale to the con- 
sumer. The ultimate value of the gift, 
he says, will be measured in direct 
proportion to its quality and distinction, 
and to the thought and skill which are 
put into it. The flexibility of clay as a 
material offers unlimited possibilities 
of design, and the fact that each piece 
is the handiwork of an artist lends 
further charm and value to the gift. 


The production of an exclusive design 
takes some thought. Usually the cus- 
tomer wants something that will be 
decorative, useful, original, and at the 
same time appropriate as a reminder of 
his own business. This last takes the 
most thought, since the piece must be 
attractive and in good taste without 
being obviously commercial. The cus- 
tomer furnishes an idea or two of his 
own, perhaps a photograph or sketch, 
which can be shown as a bas-relief, or 
determine the overall shape of the 
piece. Lee Below, whom Henry met 
and married while they were both 
working at Stangl, designs many of 
these special pieces. 


Souvenir orders are not confined to 
big business and industrial customers. 
Individual service clubs and organiza- 
tions are steady customers, ordering 
mementos for program speakers and 
special occasions. A customer who 
regularly sponsors an invitation golf 
tournament sends his invitation in the 
form of an attractive and appropriate 
piece to decorate the recipient’s desk or 
mantle. One small tray, with a three- 
dimensional reproduction of Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, was produced 
to be sold for a dollar to raise funds 
for the maintenance of the Thompson- 
Neely House at Bucks County’s Wash- 
ington Crossing Park. 


Pennsbury Pottery products are of 
course not limited to souvenirs alone. 
Complete services in many patterns of 
delightfully informal design are es- 
pecially attractive in the Bucks County 
area which they typify so well, and 
shipments of them go to fine stores as 
far west as California. 


A perfect example of the kind of 
craft industry that thrives in Bucks 
County, Pennsbury Pottery finds its 
employees locally, and Henry Below 
maintains that one of his business 
secrets is “not outgrowing his size". 
He, his wife Lee, and now their son 
Ernie, take great pride in turning out a 
quality product that carries the Bucks 
County label all over the country. 


(METAL SLAT) 
BLINDS 


VERTICA 


eOne glance tells you these are 


entirely different. Distinctive! 


So many advantages, too, for home 
or office. Kirsch ‘‘Vertical 
Venetians” offer fresh decorative 


beauty. . .freedom from care! 


* Much cleaner! Dust can't lie on 
smooth vertical metal surfaces. 


€ The slats turn, like Venetians. . . 
draw open like draperies. Easy 


to operate. Complete privacy! 


9 Quality throughout, by famous 
Kirsch Co., for years of service. 


Beautiful Color Schemes... 
SOLID. . .CONTRASTING. . . 
HARMONIZING COLORS 


See our Complete Display! 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. PHONE 2-0129 
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The BUCKS COUNT Y TRAVELER opens its 
Lower County offices at 107 Wood 

St., Bristol. Harold Lefcourt 

(third from left) TRAVELER repre- 

sentative, greets (l. to r.) Mike 

Berrie, Norman Vogel, and Eugene 

Nichols, all of Bristol. 


» 
Mrs. Julia Teates, of Lumberville, > 
tidies up roadside along Durham 
Road in Plumstead Township as 
part of her job with State 

Highway Department. Mrs. Teates 
did her first mowing job three 

years ago. 


New Hope's Pete Pascuzzo, who runs 
mule-drawn pleasure barges on the 
Delaware Canal, surprises the town 
in a new rig: a genuine surrey 

with a fringe on top. 


4 


In contest at Penn Valley School, 
recreation supervisor Stanley 
Raykovitz cheers on contestants 
Thomas Hereau, Celeste 

Newell, Linda Kuznicki, and James 
Pennebaker. 


» 


Breaking ground for new Samuel K. 
Faust Elementary School in 
Nottingham Village. Turning first 
shovelful of earth is J. Maurice 
Tomlinson, president, Bensalem 
Township School Board. Spectators 
are: Robert Shafer, Mrs. Odessa 
Bengston, and. C. Burley White. 


Rifle team from Company D, 111th 
Infantry, Pennsylvania National Guard, 
placed second in a state wide rifle 
competition. Kneeling, holding 

trophy, is Master Sgt. Edwin A. 

Hager, who coached the team. 


B 0 A n D people seen around the county 


4 
Shown planning the Bucks County United 
Fund Drive in October are: (seated) 

George E. Otto andMIarrison Erb. 

Standing: John Spadaccino, Abram Mitman, 
and A. P. Hoffman. Also present but 

out of camera range were: J. P. Perry, 

John Lemmon, and John F. Mason. 


Harvey Detweiler, of Bedminster, put 
up his first cutting hay a little 

green, and his barn caught fire. 
Spectacular blaze brought volunteer 
fire companies from Pt. Pleasant, 
Plumsteadville, Dublin, Perkasie, 
Doylestown. 


> 


Awarded the Honor Roll award because 
no traffic deaths marred the year 

1955 in the County Seat, Doylestown 
Police Chief Felix R. Gowan (right) 
and Sergeant George Harton, 

admire their trophy and resolve 

to equal their record in 1956. 


< 


Abraham and Samuel Gahman, twin 
brothers 80 years old, at a family 
dinner and birthday party held for 
them at Dublin fire house. Abraham 
at left, Samuel, right. Both 

brothers still work, though 

not as hard as they once did. 


Doylestown Nature Club members 
make plans for their Annual Flower 
Show, September 13-14. Left to right: 
Mrs. Frank Stapleford, Mrs. Donald 
Lippincott, Mrs. Harold T. Green, 
Mrs. Charles Bay, and an 
unidentified guest. 
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At Delaware Valley Protective 
Association Picnic, the following 
-members enjoy Canal they helped restore: 
“ “Mrs. Lalen C.-Kyrisher, Frank Camp 
(with banjo) Dr. W. W. McNeary, Frank 
Dursch, Bill Taylor, 

Dr. Jackson Davis, and Col. Schroeder. 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


nautae 


pue usually read pretty much alike. 
heir difference comes with the agent. 
You depend upon him for advice when 
you buy and when you have a claim. 

Why not buy from the agency that 
makes insurance its full time business? 
Our time is devoted 100% to YOUR 


insurance needs and their servicing. 


For dependable insurance — 
all the time — see 


Bean, Masonu & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Route 611 3 Miles North of 
Doylestown, Pa. Tel. 2623 


NEW HOPE 


CRAFT 
SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger 


HE ‘‘Pipersville Academy of Fine 
Arts & Sciences" looks much smaller 
now, but I can remember a day in 
September, 27 years ago, when that two 
room country school-house loomed big 
and frightening in the future of a five 
year old. I fell in love for the first time 
there and her name was Blanche 
Wiley McCool. Some few years ago 
I talked with the son of one of my 
friends, young Johnny Bishop, in 
Plumsteadville and I asked the six- 
year-old if he had a girl friend and he 
said, Yup, Mrs. McCool. And in some 
Plumstead Township school-house once 
again this September another generation 
will fall in love all over again with that 
gentle, kindly teacher who's left her 
mark in the hearts of Bucks County 
pupils for over a quarter of a century. 
Nero S. Fretz, now retired, was 
another of the fine teachers in our 
rural schools. He had a hand larger 
than a boy's bottom and in cases of 
emergency discipline was applied in 
the shortest way possible where it was 
felt the most. A huge man, Mr. Fretz 
could be as soft as he was hard and at 
recess when we needed a relief pitcher 
in the ball game he stood on the side- 
lines waiting to be sent into the game. 
I don't really know how much formal 
education Mr. Fretz ever had, but he 
was one of the most learned men I've 
ever met. 

In over forty Septembers of teaching 
he never lost his enthusiasm. I re- 
member winter afternoons and his 
impassioned readings of The Christmas 
Carol when the only other sound in the 
room was the ticking of the clock on 
the wall, ticking away scheduled classes 
that were never called because good 
literature was as important as anything 
in the curriculum. 

Hildegarde Wilhelmina Hanisch 
still teaches in our County schools and 
I remember her in grades five to seven. 
She was a city girl, young, dark, ath- 
letic, and if Pipersville was not her 
first teaching assignment than it was 
one of her first, for she was not much 
older than some of the boys in the 
eighth grade, who were vegetating in 
that grade until their parents would 


weddings 
cut. flowers 
garden plants 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


Bow and Arrow 
Deer Hunting Season 


COMING SOON 


Oct. 1st to 19th inclusive 


DAVE'S 


SPORTING GOODS STORE 


We have everything for 
the archer but the deer 


9 West Court St. Doylestown, Pa 
Phone Doylestown 4414 


BERT SMITH'S 


oylestowmn Cycle 
& Sport Shop 
SCHOOL AND CLUB 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL SPORTS 


Guns & Accessories—All Hunting Equipment 
Raleigh & Schwinn Bicycle Sales & Service 


Distributor For Spalding, Rawlings 
& Wilson Athletic Equipment 


15 W. OAKLAND AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 3209 


COLONIAL 


CONV HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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Michaels 


for the particular 


rug and carpet buyer. . . 


complete rug service 


rugs- Carpe(s 


Rt. 13 Levittown, Pa. 


dsor 6-7139 
TTT 


Win 
TTT 


SA VIDGE 
BROTHERS 


Back to school 
CLOTHING 
FOOTWEAR 

“ARROW” SHIRTS 


“Boy Scout" - “Cub Scout” 
and ‘Explorer’ Uniforms 


NEWTOWN, PA. : 
25 So. State St. Worth 8-3391 


ERRICO FABRIC SHOp—————————— — 
errico's 
fabrics by the yard 


interior decorating 


custom made slip covers 


and draperies 


119 Radcliff St., Bristol, Pa. 
Phone ST 8.5801 


FrigiKing with 
CAR 


EXCLUSIVE 
MAGNE qeu 
rr Toucn 
AND AUTOMATIC 


AIR ^ ELECTRIC CLUTCH 
CONDITIONER 


Fits any only 
passenger car, $ 00 
convertible, . 
regularly 
$389.50 
Ask for FREE demonstration! 


station wagon, 
or truck 
HARBISON 
OLDSMOBILE 


Rt. One Morrisville, Pa. 
CY press 5-5006 


September, 1956 


OK the working papers that would 
send them out into the world. 


Word had reached us in advance that 
Miss Hanisch would be a push-over and, 
indeed, she might have been because 
most of us towered over her. Our hour 
of glory was very short-lived. I think 
now of some of the respectable business 
men in this area who trembled once 
under her watchful eye, and I am re- 
minded that I would probably not be 
writing this column if a good-looking 
girl had not come to Pipersville to 
encourage me in the fifth grade to put 
my dreams in words on paper. 


It's still there, the Pipersville School, 
consolidated now, two small rooms 
holding a child's future. Someplace 
I'm sure there are still the initials that 
Nick Stadler and Paul Trauger and 
Wilmer Swartz and I whittled into a 
desk top. And these three teachers, 
100 years of teaching behind them, 
must feel as I do the impatience and 
the wondorous anxiety of still another 
September in the offing. 


And then there's the delightful story 
that the Reverend Harold Rahn tells 
about the up-county school board 
which visited the local elementary 
school. Surprised at the sight of a 
towering six-footer in the eighth grade, 
the directors inquired why he had not 
been graduated. He's too dumb to 
pass," the harrassed teacher explained. 
"Well, let's see," asked a director. 
"All right," the school.marm said 
helplessly, “John, how much is seven 
plus seven.” All six feet of John un- 
folded to his full, standing height. 
“Seven plus seven,” he murmured, and 
then in a burst of triumph he shouted: 
“Thirteen!” “See,” shouted the teach- 
er, “he’s just plain dumb!” 


"I wouldn't be so hard on him," 
implored the director, “he only missed 
it by two." 


Croyden Cleaners 


"A trial is worth a thousand words” 
Courteous Service Full Satisfaction 
other stores 


555 BATH ST., BRISTOL 
706 STATE RD., CROYDEN 


Route Service Available 
One Hour Cleaning 


ON THE EDGELY STRIP 


srine LEVITTOWN 


RT. 13 NEAR EDGELY AVE. WI 6-2700 


Mens’ Shop 
Corner Mill & Pond Sts. 


Bristol, Pa. 


. . . Eagle Clothes’ 


Exclusive Home 
in Lower Bucks 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


A. F. Pomendale Ph. G. 


YOUR 


Rexatt 


STORE 


Main & Court Sts. 
Phone 4922 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
LEVI'S 
AT 
HAROLD'S 


24 N. Union St. 
Lambertville, N.J. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Your back-to-school shopping 
in ONE STOP 
Open Friday evenings til 9 p.m. 
Lambertville 2-0852 
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BACHMANN 
FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR 


BROAD and MAIN STS. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 
NUROER YMAN 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4879 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azaleas 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
ico sd titor ue E 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


passen ger cars 


Diechhaus 


MOTORS 


Complete Sales & Service 
1776 Farragut Ave. Bristol, Pa. 


Phone St. 8-2511 
PTL = 


November’s The Big One!z 


Be sure you register and vote 


for 


IKE 


and 
Margarette S. Kooker 
Marvin V. Keller 
for 


State Assembly Ist Dist. 


Advertisement paid for by 
Republican County Committee 


Broadloom 
Rugs « Carpets 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Linotile « Vinyl Tile 
Asphalt Tile « Rubber Tile 
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See the samples right in 
your own home. 


Barb- Liu Co. 


Phone for free estimate 
Doylestown 5664 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys, Pa. 
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OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


REPORTER from Philadelphia 

interviewed me recently, hoping 
he could produce a story for his Sunday 
newspaper. 

Just what I might have accomplished 
that would interest his readers amused 
me. I was the original publisher of the 
It is now in its 
seventh year and has become one of the 
outstanding magazines of its kind. But 
I feel its success is to Alan Miller’s 
credit, not to mine. 

I am proud of Old Timers Day, held in 
Quakertown in June this year, and like 
my neighbors, I hope it will become a 
yearly event. Old Timers Day was not 
originally suggested by me, but I was 
general chairman. I created the pro- 
gram for the day and directed the 
publicity and promotion. I did play a 
part in bringing joy to hundreds | of 
elderly folks that day. 

My reporter friend was really curious 
about the little (if I may call it such) 
newspaper that I publish in Upper 
Bucks County. It is a controversal 
publication, critical and sometimes 
even abusive. I truly feel it has filled 
a need, and though it has created some 
resentment, it has also corrected some 
abuses. 

What the reporter man really wanted 
to know was this. I appeared such a 
mild-mannered man, why was I so 
aggressive in print? Why did I attack? 
What was my motive? My motive? 
I really couldn't explain at the time. 

After he left, I asked myself, "Why 
do people do what they do? Why do I?" 

I remember reading in an article on 
human behavior that people do some 
things because they are not willing or 
able to adjust themselves to conditions 
existing around them. 

They have inherited an assortment 
of primitive instincts as their share of 
the heritage of all mankind. Countless 
ages ago when man was first beginning 
his struggle to exist, there were few 
niceties. If a cave man was hungry 
and some other cave man had a piece 
of meat, the first cave man killed him 
and took what he needed to keep him- 


ening Bucks County 


SINCE 1902 


LUMBER € MILLWORK 
PAINT @ BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE @ FUEL OIL 


Financing Arranged 


“The Complete 


Home Sewice”’ 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 
e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER CO. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 


Ralph |. Raynor 
CONTRACTOR 
Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 


Willow Grove 2111  Sweetbrier 2891 


Fay Oppenheim announces 
the opening of 


AMERICAN FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Associates 


34 So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 


AUTHORIZED BONDED AGENT 


offering a complete 


Personalized Travel Service 


STEAMSHIP - AIRLINES 
RESORTS - TOURS 


—7 


TRAVEL NOW - PAY LATER 


no service charge 


Doylestown 5553 Sweetbriar 3403 
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self alive. Life was a pretty simple but 
direct sort of affair. 


Men and women did what they 
wanted, whenever they wanted, with 
little to stop them except superior 
physical strength. As man came to be 
civilized he realized the longings of 
finer needs within him. They could 
not always be satisfied by brute force 
alone. There was a finer part of him 
which gave him restraint. 


A man’s motive probably arises from 
some urge. The psychologist Wood- 
worth says “urge means an energy 
that sets things going, it fills a need to 
satisfy something like hunger or thirst.” 


I do not believe you can quite put 
your finger on the reason why anyone 
acts just as he does. I know very little 
of my ancestors way far back. None 
of them came to America on the May- 
flower, unless they beat it right back 
to the old country and returned later. 
I am confident I am a direct decendent 
of Adam and Eve. No one being 
sure whether it was Adam or Eve who 
first suggested taking a bite of the 
apple, I am confident I take after the 
one that did. Among my ancestry 
there must have been a clown or 
comedian and in addition I am told I 
was born under a lucky star. In five 
accidents where others were injured or 
killed, I came up without a scratch. 


My last adventure was a boiler 
explosion. As I walked out of the build- 
ing, a passing friend remarked that 
"the Lord was saving me to hang." 
That form of punishment has been out- 
moded, but I have never committed 
a crime that justified such a severe 
sentence. 


I have been watching my behavior 
carefully, not depending too much on 
my proven good luck. I am probably 
pretty much like most people, but 
having met so many different characters 
in my seventy-odd years, I can truth- 
fully say human beings are unpredict- 
able animals. 


ELT NE 
=November’s The Big One!= 
Be sure you register and vote 


for 


IKE 


and 


the straight Republican 
Ticket 


Advertisement paid for by 
Republican County Committee 


STU I 
September, 1956 
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POTEET GReTL 


Ansley High Fidelity sets have been the 
choice of music lovers for 30 years. Our 
built-in FM-AM Radios and Record Players 
are factory installed and serviced. Prices 
are moderate. 


ARTHUR ANSLEY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RD. NO. 1, NEW HOPE, PA. SUGAN 2711 
Just off River Road (Rt. 32) 5 miles North of New Hope 


“Everything te Budd Aruything” 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


Do it Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


NYCE 
PLANING MILL CO. 


lumber millwork building material 


North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. 


TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3 1/2 Per Annum 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOÀN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION an instrumen- 

tality of the United States Government. 


YEAR OF PROGRESS (Assets) 
June 30, 1955 — $6,312,181.69 
June 30, 1956 — $8,835,812.61 

Increase — $2,523,630.92 

40% Growth — There’s a Reason 

Free Gift if you open your Savings Account now 
Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picluresque Bucks € ;ounly Booklet 


STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. 


ORCHARD 3-1500 


One of Spode's earliest patterns, 
selected by discriminating people 
since 1780. The rich brilliance of 
the deep zaffres blue sets it apart 
from ordinary blue prints. Ex- 
cellent for 18th Century settings. 


CAMERON'S 


CHINA SHOP 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


DOY. 4508 
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26 E. STATE ST. 


toe eo a ee 
The American Revolution in 1778 
as Related to Bucks County 


The British Armies were now concentrated 
in New England, and their Fleet lay near 
the Providence Island and the Harbour of 


apt McHenery, 


You are to proceed with 
Les 34 all possible Despatch to 
Penna, taking with you a list of all 
Deserters from the Regt. As soon as 
you can arrivethere you will wait upon 
ihe Executive Council and settle your 
Accounts. You will likewise Draw from 
the Council or Lieut. of the County the 
Balance of bounty Due to Each man 
raised by you, and send on the same 
Camp immediately that the man may 
have no Cause for Complant; and Should 
you have it in your power to Rase Re- 
cruits also Till Called to Camp. 


F. JOHNSTON COL., 


Commanding, 2nd Penna Brige. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


Windsor 


AGENCY INC. 


REAL ESTATE 


Windsor 5-5900 
Route 13 At Edgely Road 
LEVITTOWN, PENNA. 


pEvittow 


REALTY CO. 


**Pioneer in resales 
of Levittown homes’. . 


RESALES e INSURANCE e RENTALS 
MORTGAGES e APPRAISALS 


William Fisher 
Windsor 6-8700 


Rt. 413 Midway Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 
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“Your Home is Our Business" 


Brown & Welsh 


REALTORS 
Real Estate Insurance 
Mortgages Appraisals 


400 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 5165 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


e 
PankeMWelhenill 


REALTOR 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 


30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 3558 


CHAIN STORE LOCATIONS 
In Lower Bucks County 


We have served: 


BURROUGHS GULF OIL 
MOTOROLA SEARS ROEBUCK 
ROBERT HALL VALUE STAMPS 
WESTINGHOUSE GOODYEAR 
SYLVANIA A&P 


Real Estate Since 1934 
Charles M. Fine Norman J. Seldes 


LOWER BUCKS 
REALTY CO. 


Route 13 Levittown, Pa. 


Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA 


PHONE 3578-79 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michal F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE, PA. 


Levittown' s most active 


real estate office. . . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 
WINDSOR 6-1300 


BOX 33 ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA. 
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Bucks County TRAVELER’S 


THE restful-looking farm above, situated near 
Woodside, offers a magnificent view, and every 
convenience for modern living, combined with 
tasteful, early-American flavor. It can be had 
at an attractive price either with the 56-acre 
farm intact, or with ten acres. Inquire through 
Cyril A. Smith, Yardley. 


RIGHT, this home near New Hope is modern 
in construction and design but old in flavor. 
It is surrounded by beautiful old shade trees 
and ornamental shrubs, which can best be 
enjoyed from a Spacious, screened porch at 


the rear. It has a two-car garage and a 30 by 
50 foot swimming pool. Agent is Maurice M. 
Ely, New Hope. 


NOW SERVING All OF LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


J. Halperin and Company, Realtors 
Services of Nation's Largest Mortgage Specialists 


Two Offices To Serve You 
345 Levittown Shopping Ctr. WI 6-7500 U.S. Route | Langhorne, Pa. WI 6-9000 


The TRAVELER'S Home-of-the Month 


is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 
in Bucks County, or in nearby New Jersey through. . . 


NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 202, one mile west of New Hope. 
New Hope 9770. Evenings New Hope 9990. Ted Stark 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


EVE'S, 9130 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. OFFICE 3514 


Seplember, 1956 


Sale 


ENTIRE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
ON THE DELAWARE 


This is the most unusual'and won- 
derfully different property in Bucks 
County. The main house, built in 1770 
of hand hewn beams, stone, and lead- 
ed windows, has 6 rooms, 4 fire places 
and its own courtyard and gardens. 
Through the iron gates you find the 
large attractive Gothic type studio 
with stone fire place and kitchen. Be- 
yond the studio there is a British her- 
ring-bone brick cottage, a 2 story 
masonry barn and kennel. Two ga- 
rages and a separate garden house 
complete the village. As we wandered 
about the 214 acres: through the 
numerous gardens, we felt quite like 
Alice in Wonderland. 


Offered for only $42,500 
ELIZABETH JAMES 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW Hope, Pa. 
PHONE NEW HOPE 2430 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 
FURNITURE 


and 
Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 


age Ne De WX A x X k x XX 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


edward callanan’s 


books 


records 


mechanic street new hope 


PER 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


~ — 


pottery brushes papers 
kimono baskets toys 
NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


LOWER BUCKS 


Most Complete Jewelry Store 
featuring 


WATCHES SILVER 


DIAMONDS APPLIANCES 
STONE RINGS LUGGAGE 
GIFTWARE 


Repair Department 


Li ( 7 FOR FINE 


S DIAMONDS 


Windsor 6-8733 
325 Levittown Shopping Center 


Un 
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rafts men, cont'd 


iu to the sterns or bows of those 
which had arrived before or tie up side 
to side until they stretched far out 
across the river. 


Rafts seldom stopped at Lumberville 
unless they were selling their component 
timbers to Tinsman’s lumber yard. As 
a boy, William Tinsman, Sr. used to 
watch them being measured and dis- 
mantled along the river bank and then 
hauled, log by log, to his father’s and 
grandfather's place of business. Until 
very recently the great iron rings to 
which these rafts were snubbed could 
still be seen in the canal wall near the 
locks at Lumberville. In Grandfather 
Tinsman’s time most of the firm's 
timber arrived in the form of raíts. 
Even in William Tinsman's youth it 
was a common thing for Daniel Tins- 
man, his father, to go far upriver to 
buy his timber and arrange for having 
it rafted down. 


A raft’s fifty-foot oars imparted no 
forward motion; their sole function was 
to steer the ungainly craft from side to 
side. The oarsmen needed Herculean 
strength and split-second timing to 
avoid rocks, shoals, bridge piers, other 
rafts, and the unnumbered obstacles 
of a freshet-swollen river. 


Not all river accidents were dramatic 
smash-ups. They might be merely 
little jokes played by the river. On one 
occasion half a dozen big rafts seemed 
firmly grounded in low water between 
Erwinna and Smithtown, near the 
Jersey shore. Their oarsmen, believing 
themselves hopelessly stuck, waded 
ashore in search of some mule team 
which might help them. Shortly after- 
ward the heavens opened, rain descended 
in torrents, and the river rose so rapidly 
that it carried away all the rafts before 
their crews could climb back aboard. 


The height of the river was, in short, 
the crux of the art of rafting. When it 
was normal or near normal there was 
too little water to carry such huge 
burdens over rocks and rifts, bars and 
rapids. When it rose to anywhere near 
the levels it reached last year it was 
entirely too high for safety. No rafts 
could run in the great floods of 1841 
and 1903, for instance, when nearly 
all the Delaware bridges were swept 
away. For a long while after these 
great floods the wreckage closed the 
channels for navigation. 


But by 1903 the raftsmen’s days were 
numbered. The upriver timber supply 
which had nourished them for nearly a 
century and a half was virtually gone. 
Tinsman's bought their last raft in 
1903, and by that time many of the 
other sawmills had disappeared. For 
years after 1903 there was a dwindling 
trickle of rafts, but these were ghosts 


im a losc era, Dy 1914 or so even the 
] old-time raftsmen gave 
up the losing struggle. 
: But Wells' Falls lived up to its repu- 
ation to the very end. It gobbled up 
what really seems to have been the last 
of the pathetic procession of “last rafts" 
to try the full headwaters-tidewater 
run. A sorry assemblage of toggle 
timber hardly fit for firewood set out in 
1915 from Callicoon for Bordentown. 
Perhaps the crew was rusty from lack 
of recent practice; probably there was 
no “Wellses’ steersman” aboard. What- 
ever the reason, the shabby craft missed 
the channel south of New Hope, went 
over the dike against a cricket dam, and 
came to rest a sorry wreck. As raftsmen 
always described it, "She was stove." 
So poor was the wreck's timber that 
it brought only six cents a long foot 
at the mill. The raftsman's day on the 
Delaware was over. 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


voute 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 9. Sun. ] lo. 


EGG ae 
«distinctive building operations” 
KOHLI ELECTRIC 


electrical contractor 


74 Shepard La. Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 5-4137 


Delaware Floor $ 


Fine Floor Coverings | 


Lambertville, N.J. 


17 N. Union St. 


ECCHER'S 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 
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prevention, convà 


lowering the boom, gradually teaching 
them understanding. 


Tri-County recognizes that a child 
does not have control of his fate. They 
know a troubled child will improve 
largely through his parents’ understand- 
ing of his need. 


A tragedy of the times is that private 
mental hospitals are out of financial 
reach for most people. The New 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia will be able to take 
20 children—just a drop in the ocean. 

Each year the Clinics see a number of 
seriously disturbed boys and girls who 
are too sick to use the once- or twice-a- 
week type of treatment. The clinic 
teams work with the parents and teach- 
ers, trying to keep the children in 
school as long as possible. Teachers 
are given a realistic picture of the 
problem, and so are able to work with 
the children. The youngsters are kept 
under the watchful eye of the Clinics 
through periodic interviews. This was 
the best the Clinics could do. Its real 
purpose is to avert this disaster of acute 
mental illness. 


Often an angry mother will tell the 
social worker, '*My child never had any 
trouble until he got into Miss Jones’ 
class. She's the one!" 


After gentle probing, the pattern 
emerges. The mother as a girl got 
little attention from either of her di- 
vorced parents. She emerged into 
adolescence with the dream that some- 
day she would have a home of her own, 
a husband who was good to her, and 
happy children. It is a reasonable 
enough dream. 

She married, the children were born, 
and one of them had problems. The 
mother could not face this fact. Her 
home must be like her dream, her child 
must be perfect! The social worker at 
the clinic tells her compassionately, 
“This must be doubly tough for you, 
considering your own background". 


Many of these mothers can be helped 
to see their dream as nothing but a 
little girl’s fantasy carried over into 
adult life. And when they do, they 
become marvelous parents. 

Thus the Clinics are working to pre- 
vent the development of severe emo- 
tional illness in children. They see much 
grief, their hours are long and the staff 
is small. Somehow, they keep their 
objective warmth towards the children. 

One psychiatrist remembers that a 
small patient of his insisted on playing 
chess during interviews. At first the 
boy played for blood, but gradually it 
became just a game. 

"His chess is a little better, but 
mine is much better" The doctor 
declares. 
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Ladies à 
cu up 4 JONES 


IF YOU DIDN'T HAVE TO? 


Of course you wouldn't, BUT YOU DO! 
Everytime you do the family ironing. 
The Ironrite Automatic Ironer, Now at 
Dimmig Electric, takes the drudgery 
out of ironing, for just a few pennies a 
day. "The Dimmig-Ironrite Ownership 
plan" is well worth investigating. 
No obligation, of course. 


Call today for information. 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


240 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEYSTONE. 6-3700 


‘The only authorized lronrite dealer 


in Central and Upper County" 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
CLAYTON P. FELL Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes Alterations 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


629 Second St. Pike 


Weekdayt 10 to 5:30 (Route 232) Southampton 
SES Tues. & Fri. beats 7:30 to 10 Below Street Road 
zu Closed Sundays Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 
Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 
investors in real estate mortgages or securities. The third largest national title insurance com- 


pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 


201 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 Norman S. Straw, Vice President 


ARTH "Agency with the accent on service" 


(cairn 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH 


dealer 


"sati agir 


ERA 


PHONE 
ROUTE 1 « MORRISVILLE, PA. CYPRESS 5-5091 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn’t want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own ta 


t . 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5696 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a bench. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5697 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will trade for old chair 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. 


trade them for Mt eh roe 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, un] machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WANTED upright piano in exchange for paining or 
sculpture lessons at the New Hope Fine Arts Workshop 
in summer. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. What do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


ee ee ee edt dut 
CALLING ALL JUGGLERS. Pair of Indian clubs offered 
in exchange for first aid kit, Hurry! 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5641 


HAVE SMALL teakwood stand, 8"x8"x10". Will 
trade for copper mold. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5647 
Have some house shutters to trade mostly 67"x151/9'' 
some smaller. What have you to offer 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5648 


i cece So ee rea M aes 
Have you an old Rolleiflex gathering dust on a shelf? 
Or some kind of a single reflex camera? Would like to 
buy if price is right. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5649 


OE E opa. Traci rE SS infi 
Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscape 
or still life for what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


Moles T0 p eee eee es D acide 
WILL TRADE set of wooden golf clubs, 7. What have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5651 


WANT old books, old letters, pamphlets. What do you 
want? . A TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5653 


MEM eu ORT ENUT RUE a siis adl a 

SWAP pair sconces 4" diameter 9" high, Penna. Dutch 

and Tulip design, imitation toleware. Make offer 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5654 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


EXCEPTIONALLY well built country home near New 
lope, new. Large lot, 3 bedrooms, $15,500. WALSH 
REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find 


stories. 


it as interesting as our best 
If you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


GOODS 


—————————— 
FRESH CREAMY FUDGE—Warner's Candies, 3518 


Bristol Pike, Eddington. 4 miles south of Bristol on Ress 
Open all day Sunday. Stillwell 8-1000. 


LEVITTOWN HOMES—2, 3, & 4 bedrms. 1 & 2 baths. 
Levittowners, Ranchers, Jubilees. $200. down. 
Non-vet. $450. down. Deposit $100 & move right in. 
Towne Realty Co. call Windsor 5-4100. 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


EXCHANGE your home for this brand new one. 4 BR. 
9 full tile baths, 24’ LR with f/p, extra large dining area. 
streamline custom designed Kit. Full base. 2 car gar 
with sundeck overlooking lake view and beautifu] country- 
side. 1 Acre, ex. section. 1,900. |f no trade-in 
required, ex. financing available o 1096 down on 
conventional or G.l. mtg. PARKE WETHERILL, 44 E: 
Court St., Doylestown 3508. 


REAL ESTATE LISTINGS.—Leonard Greisamer needs 


listings. | have lots of buyers for farms & town houses. 
Phone Keystone 6-6212 for quick honest real estate 
service. 


FOR NEW JERSEY Real Estate, call on the "R.F.D. 
Realtor", Gertrude Wiese. No matter what you want. . . 
Farms, Estates, Stone hse. properties, town hses. ut- 
anding building sites with a beautiful view, or acreage. 
Gertrude Wiese, "R.F.D. Realtor”, 136 Main St., Fleming- 
ton, N.J. Telephone 468. 


SALE—6 rm. home 1% baths. Langhorne Yardley ANE 
Langhorne R. D. No. 1. % A. in lawns, gardens & fruit. 


Edge private lake—stocked bass. 2 sty. gar. adapted to 
studio use. $15,000. Call owner, Skyline 7-5363. 
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GOODS 


ANTIQUES—fFurniture, china, glass, brass, pewter, 
bric-a-brac. Ottilie Floge, Hulmeville Road & New- 
portille Rd. Hulmeville, Bristol R.F.D. 3. Phone SK 


PLAIN & FANCY BELTS made to order in our work 
shop. Genuine cowhide, with handsome brass buckles. 
Black, mahogany, russet, cherry red, emerald green & 
antique. Classic narrow, classic wide, contour shaped. 
All sizes, postpaid. Country House Leathers, Box 306 
Yardley, Pa. 


FINEST PARAKEETS, canaries. Canes & all supplies. 
Tropical fish, aquariums & supplies. David's Pet Shop, 23 
Susquehanna Ave., Lansdale. Phone 5-7500. 


TYPEWRITERS & ADDING MACHINES.—Sales & Serv- 
ice. Kobert E. DeBarth, 1337 N. Broad St., Lansdale 


ORNAMENTAL IRON posts & lanterns. Aluminum, 
cedar & wooden posts. Furnish & install. $59.50 and up. 
See Wilhelm, 428 Sylvania Ave., Glenside, Pa. Phone 
Turner 7-0248. 


WILL TRADE nearly new 1956 Oxford Universal Dic- 
tionary with dust jacket for Egal lamb for the freezer. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5655 


WANTED for Rail Road Museum—OLD toy trains, 
Railroadiana. Will swap misc. Antique Items. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5656 


WISH to trade an FM radio, 3 speed phonograph, 121%” 
television combination in blond oak cabinet. Console 
White sewing machine for FM radio phonograph com- 
bination, or sofa in good condition or bunk beds or what 


have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5657 


ANTIQUE Saddle Maker's Bench for an antique drafting 
table. TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5658 
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LIVE BAIT MINNOWS, WORMS, helgramites & night 
crawlers. Bass tackles & lures. Salt water rigs, Neptune 
Mighty ies Motors, 1.7 hp., $79.50. Bosin's Sports 
& Tackle Shop, College Avenue & 309, Flourtown. 
Phone AD 3-1350. 


HOUSE TRAILERS—Castle coach, Michigan Arrow, 
Smoker & Alma, also used Mobile Homes. Village Scene 
Mobile Homes, Hatfield 5-2005. 


FRUIT TREES.—Shade trees, Holly, Ornamental flowering 
trees, flowering shrubs, evergreens, rhododendrons. 
A. C. Schaffer, Quakertown R.D. No. 4, Pa. 


WE GOOFED—We bought too many car Air Condi- 
tioners—and we want to move them this year. Regularly 
priced at $389.50, we will sell them now for only $275. 
Call HARBISON OLDSMOBILE, Rt. 1, Morrisville, Pa. 
Phone Cypress 5-5006. 


OLD BOUND magazines Peterson, Godeys, Lippincotts, 
McClures, & Munseys 1896 through 1898. Ph. Skyline 
7-3718 or call at 313 Station Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 


es Et 


FOR SALE Original painting "Pursued by Wolves” by 
Stolloff. Sheffield plate, objets d'art" 77 Upland 
Road, Levittown, Ph. WI 5-3350. 


FOR SALE—ARC Norwegian Elkhound, spayed bitch, 
18 mos. perfect disposition with children, excellent 
watch dog, house broken. Price $150. Dr. Philip 


Newman, Allentown, Pa. Ph. HE 2-3496. 


PHILLIPS MILL TEA-ROOM. River Road N. of New 
Hope. Fine home-cooked specialties served in pic- 
turesque studio & gardens. pen 12 to 8 Luncheon- 


Tea-Supper. (Closed Tues.) New Hope 2890. 


ESTATE SALE. September 15, 1956, Paul Landis, 
Auctioneer. 100 pcs. hand-cut glass, 20” punch bowl; 
wal. drop leaf table; wood chest, ebony dining room 
suite; mahogany glass closet, plates, ebony desk, han 
carved settee, grandfather's clock, hand-carved mahogeny- 
bedroom suite, old chairs, picture frames, numerous other 
articles. Wm. H. Catanach & Mary A. Courter, Catanach 
Farm, Schwenk's Mill Road, R.D. 1, Perkasie 7-7390. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette wil 
bring you all the local news aee for $3.00. How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope 


COME to the Egs-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, and for preserves. 


E —— 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O"Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


CERAMICS—Instructions, supplies, molds, kilns, large 
stock of green and bisquewere. Nationally advertised 
underglazes and glazes. Rich-Lynne Studio, Fountain 
Ave., Springside, Burlinston, N. J. Phone DL. 6-9072 


ae 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also grade sheep and lambs 
W. T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — Wood- 
ring 5-5896 
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SERVICES 
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ELECTRICAL WIRING, all kinds, free estimates, prompt 
Call F. W. Afflerbach, 116 S. 9nd St., Quaker- 


service. à 
town. Phone Keystone 6-6857 or 6-6229. 


SWIMMING POOL SPECIAL—18' x 36’ Capri shape, 
rope rings, concrete steps, ladder, diving board, 3’ walk- 
way, and filter. Ready to swim $2,590. Base pool only 

470. Thomas Pools, 42 Vine St., Lansdale. Phone 
5-3213 or 5-8001. 


NEW & USED TRAILERS. Custom built 10 foot wide; 
Also bridge type awnings. Oak Grove Trailer Park & 
Sales, Hatheld, Pa. Phone Souderton 3-2007. 


TREE SURGERY—See Harry T. Reynolds, 524 Rosemont 
Avenue, Lansdale. Also landscaping, landclearing an 
spraying. All related work. Phone Lansdale 5-4884. 


BUCKS COUNTY: TRAVELER 


SERVICES 


FURNITURE REPAIRS—J. Luther Coles, upholstering, 
chair caning, furniture refinishing. All work guaranteed. 
Phone Mitchell 6-3483, Coles, 7 N. Main St., Ambler. 


CATERING FANCY SANDWICHES—AII with a pro- 
fessional touch. Take weddings, cocktail parties, general 
entertaining. Serving optional. Mrs. John Hoff, 2967 
Madison Ave., Roslyn, Pa. Phone Turner 4-9985. 


PALMIST, READER, ADVISOR. Gives advice on all 
matters. Open daily 9 AM to 10 PM. Sunday by 
appointment only. 105 E. Broad St, Quakertown. 
Phone Keystone 6-3337. 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCHOOL—Nursery & Kinder- 
garten. Child care by the day or week. State licensed. 
DEM W. Broad St., Quakertown. Phone Keystone 


PORTRAITS IN OlL. Children & adults moderate fee. 
Artist with professional background. Nicholas Orsini. 
Phone Mercury 9-4270. 


HAVE YOUR small appliances repaired to run like new! 
Toasters, vacuum cleaners, mixers, steam irons, etc. Call 
Miller Supply, Bristol & Folly Rds., Doylestown 3359. 


LAUNDROMAT, Westinghouse dryer, range and re- 
frigerator sales and service. Phone Young & Bowman, 
Doylestown 5097. 


WASHING MACHINES, repaired, expert prompt 
repairs on all makes, Automatic wringer type, also dryers. 
Pearlman's, 34 S. Main St., Doylestown 4654-5396. 


ROBERT W. BUCKMAN. Buildings from basement to 
roof, garages, driveways, repairs. Top-soil fill, sand, 
gravel, stone, shale, ready mixed concrete. Phone. 
penpan 348-R-11, Doylestown 4639. Pipersville, 


ARRANGE now for your winter cruises or independen, 
bookings. Foreign and domestic. rummond Travel 
Service, Doylestown 5604 or 3550. 


ARMSTRONG QUAKER RUGS—6x9, 72x9, 9x9, 9x12, 
9x15, 19x19, 19x15, in stock at Low rices. Joseph 
Finkle & Son, Phones 9.0415, 2-0416, 7 Coryell St., 
Lambertville, N. J. 


IRON COLUMNS, Railings, Save 50%. Custom made 
guaranteed, installed. No additional charges for hard- 
ware or accessories. Free delivery in Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties. See Mancuso. Call day or evening. 
Willow Grove 0780-W. 


WILLIAM W. DUNN, Funeral Parlor, Bellevue and 
Gillam Ave. Langhorne, Phone SK 7-3331. 


JOHN C. BLACK, Funeral Director, 314 Cedar St. 
Bristol. Servins Lower Bucks County over 150 yrs. 
Phone ST 8-9467. 


CALL MORRIS ELECTRIC—Residential, Commercial 
maintenance, Repairs, Additions. 100-A estimates. 
General Electric appliance specialists, Financing though 
Phila. Electric Co. as low as $1.00 per month. Call 
WI 6-9105. 


ATTENTION—Carpets cleaned, rugs and wall to wall. 
In your home so you can use same day. Also furniture 
cleaned by Thoroclean Foam Process. Low rates, estimates 
free. Countywide WI 5-3004. 


RE-UPHOLSTERING—Cooper, 210 State Rd. Croydon. 
Phone ST 8-4610. Quality fabrics. Guaranteed work. 
Lowest prices. Upholstering & Repairs. 


SEWING MACHINE REPAIRS—Free estimate on any 
make machine. Prompt service. Free use of machine 
during repair. Singer Sewing Center, 197 Mill St. 
Bristol. Phone ST 8-4700. 


LUCISANO BROS.—A complete service. Cement, lime 
sand, gravel, hardware, building materials. Tullytown 
Pa. WI 5-9700. 


BROKEN DENTAL PLATES—Repaired in one hour 
BOLDEN DENTAL LABORATORY, 893 Cedar St 
Bristol, Pa. ST 8-9309. Open Daily and Evenings. 


AFTON BEAUTY SALON—4 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
Creative hair styling machineless, cold waves. Scalp 
treatment. Phone Sarah Smith, HY 3-3399. 


AAA ACCORDIAN COURSES—your child’s or your 
own musical ability developed. We give you a trial 
course using our instrument. Transportation provided. 
Hours to suit student. Teachers fully qualified. Band 
instruments, string instruments, piano and accordian. 
Hours 9 a.m. 'till 10 p.m. Levittown Music Center. 
Call WI 6-5510. 


C. & G. EXTERMINATING CO. 
| work guaranteed 
WI 5-0565, Levittown, Pa. 
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“The right person for the right job” 
SCOTT PERSONNEL SERVICE 
107 Wood St., Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-7853 


COMPLETE FRAMING SERVICE. Frames to orfier, in 

standard sizes and for Pholas: Mirrors, prints, 

originals. BARBARA SCOFIÈLD, 19 Donaldson St. 

pertesown. Open Thurs. and Fri. eves. Phone Doy. 
54. 


HERE IS A TRUE FARRIER right out of the past. Third 
generation of general blacksmithing, horseshoeing, fancy 
iron work. Robert McVeigh, Sr, 27 Lytle Street, 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 
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CANING? RUSH BOTTOM? OVAL PITH? Our 
workers do the finest re-seating in the county. Special 
care given to old pieces. Write or call: 171 S. Main St 
Doylestown. Phone: 4331. 1100 Beaver St., Bristol. 
Phone: 2512. Bucks County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 
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LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5049 


State licensed Dual controls 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 532, Doyles- 
town. 

d a ee bo PPS T ree ee ale UE 
CABINET WORK done by W. Poswell Scherer, Wy- 
combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look. 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
Carlo 


BEAUTICIANS, INC. 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


*:24 hrs. service" 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO’S 
Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Emlie Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 
Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 
Construction 


Relining — Cleaning 
Fireplaces Corrected 


Joseph L. Browne 


CHIMNEY CONTRACTOR 
“Professional Chimney Sweeps" 
Phones: 


Daytime—Taylor 8-4664 
Evening—Lexington 2-2591 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


Fully 
Insured 


409 Revere Rd. 
Laffayette Hills, Pa 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN. PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 


7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


Engraved, Embossed, & Printed 
Wedding & Social Stationery 


110 Radcliffe St. 
Telephone STillwell 8 


Bristol, Pa. 
-9521 


Custom-Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 2697 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


Lukens Jeweler 


George E. Lukens 


310 Croyden Center Croyden, Pa. 
Phone: Stilwell 8-9390 
needle point embroidery 


yarns 
EAST STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA 
Hooked & Braided Rugs 


Instructions given 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 
Groceries - Meats - Produce 


Shop in air-conditioned comfort 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4205 


Towne Print Shoppe 


Wedding Invitations 
Personalized Stationery 


117 NORTH BELLEVUE AVE. 
Langhorne, Pa. SKyline 7-7780 


H. LeRoy Reed, Prop. 


Soete st 
jer 


ef 


* | CUSTOM-HAND KNITTING 
4 blocking-assembling & finishing 


i NORMAS 


Soste 
jn 


s 


$ S ° /, e i 
$300 No. Spruce St. Doylestown, Pa. 2 
^ Phone: 4694 ^ 
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store 
hours 
9 a.m. 
to 
er 6.30 p.m. 
7 


Bx 
fie y S Dress Shop 


Doylestown, Pa. 
NOW READY WITH 


Complete New Fall Selection 


of the latest fashions 
for 


Men, Women and Boys 


open 
thursday 
nights 
"til 
9 p.m. 
€ ly: S Clothiers FSE 
Doylestown, t. 
Beginning August 27 through September 8 

AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORMA CRANE x MARK MILLER x 


GLENN ANDERS 
n "BUS STOP" 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAYHOUSE 
U^ NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 2041 


MICHAEL ELLIS presentó 


Beginning September 10 through 15 


MARY McCARTY % MARGARET PHILLIPS 
in NOEL COWARD'S “FALLEN ANGELS" 


Beginning September 24 through 29 


RUSSELL NYPE * JANE MORGAN 
n “ANNIVERSARY WALTZ" 


and € more Shows through October 27th 


America’s Most Exciting Tent Theatre In-The-Round 


VALLEY FORGE MUSIC FAIR 


"THE KING AND I” 


by Rodgers & Hammerstein 
starring CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


“PIPE DREAM” 


cast will be announced later 


Beginning September 17 through 22 
MARY SINCLAIR in "THE BAD SEED" 


Sept. 3 to Sept. 15 


Sept. 15 to Sept. 29 


Evenings 8:40 p.m. 
Via Pennsylvania Turnpike just 2 miles from 
Valley Forge Toll Gate — on Rt. 202 
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chained to his house for the last three 
hours.” 

“Oh well, we still have three pounds 
of ground meat in the freezer,” my wife 
said. 

“By the time you get it thawed, this 
flame will be out,” I growled. 

“Don’t worry about that," Winfield 
purred. "Your raging inferno has been 
cold for the last five minutes." 

“That’s because I didn’t use enough 
paint thinner!" I exlaimed. 

"Say, what do you have growing 
around here anyway?" Winfield asked 
as he reached into my rose bushes and 
came up with steaks in each hand. 
“What do you feed these roses?” 

"Oh, my goodness" my wife ex- 
claimed. “The steaks must have fallen 
into the rose bed while we were fighting 
the fire!" 

“It'll be the first time I ever tried 
steak breaded with peat moss," Lola 
remarked. 

“Sa-a-ay! We just fertilized that bed 
yesterday. What was the name of the 
stuff we used, Jen?" 

"Bring on the hamburger 
sighed. 

I started to cut some more strips of 
newspaper, but Winfield grabbed my 
arm and pointed to the hammock. 
“Park yourself on that and enjoy some 
of these suburban pleasures," he or- 
dered. "I'm taking over." 

"But this is an outdoor. grill," I 
protested. “Not a gas range." 

"The way you've been running this 
operation, one would think it's a garbage 
disposal unit. Now get me all the 
boxes of toothpicks you have in the 
house." 

He walked to his car and returned 
with a small can of lighter fluid. He 
piled the toothpicks into the firebox and 
the charcoal on top and sprinkled the 
pyre with lighter fluid. Then he cried 
out, “Hamburger ready, Jen?" 

Twenty minutes later my wife gave 
the first opinion on Winfield’s ham- 
burgers. “Not bad," she said. 

"[ spent a lot of money for that 
barbeque wagon," I said. “What did 
you expect? Does anyone have a 
toothpick by the way?" 

"Well" Winfield said, picking his 
teeth with the end of a match, “I 
didn't spend a lot of money for the pile 
of old bricks we use for an outdoor 
grille at home, but the hamburgers are 
the same." 

"You cook out of doors in the city?" 
I asked. 

“Winnie considers outdoor cooking 
one of the arts," was Lola's answer. 

"Suburban living is O.K., I suppose," 
Winfield grunted as he swung up into 
the hammock. "Lots of fresh air and 
pleasure, but really not too much 
culture." 
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," Winfield 
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where your 


heart is 


This spring we've seen your fancy lightly turn 

to thoughts of power mowers, fresh paint, and a 
new barbecue fire-place. We know exactly 

how new home-owners feel— And we know 
what it's like to be an "old settler’, too. (Pomeroy's 
been a Pennsylvania institution for five 
generations, now)! We know how precious that 
home of your own, that plot of ground can be. 
We've made sure we've the perfect furnishings for 
it, from TV to kitchen utensils—and the tools to 
keep it perfect. Our welcome mat is out... 


won't you come calling soon? 


WE'RE AT YOUR SERVICE: 


Shop-At-Home—let our expert assist your selection of custom 
draperies, slipcovers, wall-to-wall carpeting. 


Repair Center—for luggage, silverware, baby-shoe bronzing— 
even small electrical appliances! 


Do It Yourself Shop—heaven for the handy-man, with famous make 
tools, paints, wallpaper, hardware. 


Garden Shop—with everything to make anyone a green-thumber! 


POMEROY'S 


LEVITTOWN. PA. 
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the bristol story october 1956 


modern homes in the county 


and many other features 


EVERYONE - YES 


EVERYONE 
in 
BUCKS and LEHIGH COUNTIES 
will have 
EQUAL REPRESENTATION 


in 


CONGRESS 


on a full time basis.... 


ELECT 


JOHN P. FULLAM 


... qualified 


.. aggressive 


...native son of 


BUCKS COUNTY 


JOHN P. FULLAM NOVEMBER 6, 1956 


Democratic Candidate for U.S. Congress Paid for by campaign Committee for Fullam 
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October 1956 Volume VIII No. 1 
features 

18 THE BRISTOL STORY Ann Hawkes Hutton 
22 HAPPY ANNIVERSARY, BRISTOL! (song) Errica A. Newman 
26 Bucks Has Irs MoDERN Homes, Too Constance A. Ward 
30  SwiNG YOUR PARTNERS! Hazel M. Gover 

OUR 33 Bucks CouNTY'S COVERED BRIDGES Robert J. McClellan 
42 To BE, OR Not To BE... 

COVER 
44 HIGH STYLE IN Bucks COUNTY Cathy Wagner 
46 THE PLAy’s THE THING! Polly Spare 

: 47 PENNSBURY INN Eve Harlow 
Jean Halter's July cover showing New 48 = OW M 

Hope’s Main Street aroused such en- isk apace Sara Maynard Clark 

thusiasm among our readers that we 

asked her to paint for our October issue, 

a picture which would be appropriate 

to the 275th anniversary of Bristol, 

which is being celebrated this month. 

She has risen to the challenge with a departments 

typical scene of the last century in this 

old County town, Bristol’s riverfront, 2 IN THE MAILBOX 

with one of the old river steamers tied 4 WHERE To Go IN THE COUNTY 


up at the wharf right in front of the 
Delaware House, and Mill Street as it 
was in those days, stretching away into 12 County DoriNGS THIS MONTH 
the background. 15 


COUNTY FARE 


LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
One of the qualities of Jean’s painting 16 Tuts Is Bucks County 
which pleases us is the fact that she 


works in a style appropriate to the 24 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 


period she depicts. This scene is 41 ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
rendered much as the best of the con- B0 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 
temporary primitives would have done 

it at the time. 52 IN THE DOGHOUSE 


Speaking of the anniversary, nothing 64 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 


could be more appropriate than to 66 THE OLD TRAVELER 
review the colorful history of what was 
once the County's chief port. No one 
is better qualified to do this than Ann 
Hawkes Hutton, professional historian, 


civic leader, and long-time Bristol puna Cours manny aes of people, pace evanta noth present 
: $ : " and past—publishe e first of every month, in Doylestown, the Count 
resident, who is chairman of the com Seat. Subscription rates: One year $2.75; Two years $5.00; (Add $1.00 ner 
mittee working to restore Mill Street’s year for subscriptions outside the United States.) Single copy price 25c, 
Coloni h d hi postage extra. Editorial and Advertising deadlines the 1st of the month 
olonial atmosphere and arc itecture, preceding date of publication. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post 
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shrine like Williamsburg. Her article i é 
n 5 3» 1 Main Office: 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Penna., Tel. Doylestown 2661. 
The Bristol Story” appears on page 8. Lower Bucks Office: 107 Wood Street, Bristol, Penna., Tel. STilwell 8-8555. 
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to come in and choose your fall suit 
and coat from our large selection. . . 
which features the newest feminine 
fall colors and fabrics. 


It's not too early for the man and boy 
in the family to choose their fall and 
winter suits, top coats and overcoats. 


And. . .remember we also have an 
outstanding collection of accessories 
for both men and women. 


CLOTHIERS 


y 
y S DRESS SHOP 


DOYLESTOWN PA. 


Open 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. daily... Thursday nights until 9 P.M. 


y new 
THOMAS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
16 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 
outlet. 


571890 


ALLEN'S 217. Broan st. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 


FLOWER VASES 
BIRD FIGURES 


DINNERWARE 


Stangl POTTERY 


Flemington, New Jersey 


ZA 
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Here in Levittown we take a lot of 


Dea: Editor: 
kidding from Upper County people who 
think we live all cooped up. Lots of us 
think otherwise; we like it here and 
now we can just let our visitors and 
critics read what you said in your 
September issue. We felt more like part 
of a friendly County after reading your 
article. The many other features were 
interesting too, and especially Martin 
Moskovitz’ hamburger story was very 
well done. Keep up the good work. 
You're cooking with charcoal! 
Mildred L. Brilling 
Levittown 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing for the Women's Guild 
of the Faith Reformed Church. We 
are planning a fall festival for October 
6th and wonder whether you accept 
notices of this kind for your column of 
monthly doings. What is the deadline 
for such notices? 

Jean H. Crawley 
Levittown 


We certainly do accept such notices and 
hope the corresponding secretaries and 
publicity chairmen of all organizations 
will continue to send them to us. They 
should reach us by the 15th of the month 
prior to the month of publication, and we 
print them under COUNTY DOINGS 
when we feel they are of more than local 
interest.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Your September issue was the first 
TRAVELER we got since we sub- 
scribed and I must say we think it is 
one of the best investments in reading 
we ever made. The stories of old times 
and old-timers in Bucks County are 
fine. Let's have more of them. 


Aaron Gerstenbaum 
Bethlehem 
Dear Editor: 


I am a former airplane pilot and | 
enjoyed reading “Wings Over Hilltown”’ 
in the August TRAVELER for that 
reason. I have always wished I could 
try sailplanes and now that I know 
there is one nearby, shall apply for 
membership in the club. There were 
two small errors in the story, however. 
The pedals are “rudder”, not "rubber", 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


and the biplane must be a Stearman, 
not a Stirman. Aside from these trivia, 
all at our house have a heck of a lot of 
fun reading your magazine every month. 


S. David Twyffort 
Princeton, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 


Our family certainly gets a kick out 
of the TRAVELER, and the features 
appearing lately about parts of the 
lower County are of special interest 
because we do not often get down that 
way. We hope, however, you are not 
forgetting there are some mighty inter- 
esting things further north, both as to 
history and present happenings. Can 
we hear more about Durham, Riegels- 
ville, Springtown, Revere, Quakertown, 
and environs? 

Oliver Duggan 
R. D. Perkasie 


Dear Editor: 


You are certainly publishing an 
amazing magazine. It is hard to believe 
that there can be so many things of 
interest in a single county: so much 
colorful history, so much natural beauty, 
so many people and events worth 
writing about! Is Bucks County so 
different from the rest of the country; 
or is it that the rest of us never really 
bothered to look and see what was 
going on right around us? Keep up 
the good work! 

C. J. Oliphant 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Isn’t it lonely living in the country? 
Not since the TRAVELER came along 
to keep us in touch with our neighbors 
and make us aware of all the many, 
many things that are going on right 
here in our own County! Stories we 
have enjoyed most of all lately have 
been: “If Her Patients Could Talk!" 
"Young Man in a Hurry!” “Paul 
Comly French", “The Man Women 
Wait For!" and “When Raftsmen Rode 
the Delaware". If more people would 
use your TRAVELER TRADES, it 
could be a really exciting game to swap 
with your neighbors. 

E. P. Smith 
Hilltown 


Dear Editor: 


Your paintings of covered bridges 
really made a tremendous impression 
on us and the many friends to whom we 
have shown them. My husband and 
I have already resolved to visit Bucks 
County next summer and see those 
which are still standing. 


Margaret Emmons 
Darien, Conn. 
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PHONE DOYLESTOWN 
4654 - 5326 


You'll be delighted 
with our Wide Selections, 
Famous Labels 


and Modest Prices 


The oldest Travel Agency in Bucks 


County. Authorizing complete world- 
wide service. Ask the gals who've 


been there. 


LET US HELP 
YOU ON YOUR 
WAY IF YOU’RE 
PLANNING TO 


BRISTOL TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


Mill St. & Highway Bristol, Pa. 


RCA VICTOR 


STillwell 8-3644 


New 1957 TELEVISION 
COLOR or BLACK ANDWHITE 


Rent or Buy 


Village Misses and Deb Shop 


14$ Main $t., Flemington, D. 3. 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


VISIT THE MOST UNIQUE SHOP IN NEW JERSEY 
BROWSE thru FIVE ROOMS of LOVELY FASHIONS 
P A ee 


Clothes for the young 
and the young in heart 
Jr. Sizes 5 to 15 
Misses Sizes 8 to 18 


Open Every Sunday 1:30 to 5:30 
Friday "til 9:00 
Free Parking in our own lot 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


pottery brushes papers 
kimono baskets toys 
NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


“Lower Bucks Finest Motel” 


FALLS MOTEL 


SAMUEL VACCHIANO owner-manager 


201 Lincoln Hwy. Fairless Hills, Pa. 
1 Mile above Oxford Valley on U.S. 1 
phone windsor 6-9822 


modern units 


BUCKINGHAM 


BUCKINGHAM 
PENNA. 
. 
BUCKINGHAM 
5711 


From now on until 
Christmas don't fail 
to stop and see us 
and benefit from our 
bargain list. 


BAZAAR 


edward 
callanan's 


mechanic st. new hope 


books art records 


DAILY 9-6 


SUNDAYSII-6 ME 4 
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TEH PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. Houses 
the vast collection ‘Tools of the Nation 
Maker" assembled by the late Dr. Henry 
Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his life- 
long research on ethnic anthropology. 
Also a treasure house of source material 
on the history of this area. Building 
itself is an architectural curiosity of first 
rank. Open weekdays 9 to 5, closed 
holidays. Historical Library, first floor, 
open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Saturdays 
and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum-—-East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open to the public. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol where it 
was greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931, but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington’s Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles sout 

of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze’s famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman’s Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
Sundays, 1to 5; wildflower preserve along 
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slope of Bowmans’ Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 
12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route 1 west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683, 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Doylestown. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boul- 
ders, many of which ring loud and clearly 
when struck with a hammer. 


Durham Village—On route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south 
of Riegelsville. An iron furnace built 
here in 1727 supplied cannon shot for the 
French-Indian War and the Revolution. 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here. 
Nearby is Mine Hill where ore was dug 
for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built 
the Durham boat, valuable on the Sus- 
quehanna and Hudson rivers as well as 
the Delaware because it could be navi- 
gated up-stream as well as downstream. 
About 1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a 
grist mill which still grinds feed. 


Nearby is the site of once famous Dur- 
ham Cave. One of its three beautiful 
apartments was known as Queen Esther’s 
Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by “Queen Esther" 
whose real name was Catherine Montour, 
and some of her Indian followers. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. 

This second “walk” conducted by 
Penn’s sons was a craftily planned event 
that left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
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OPEN SUNDAYS 
6:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
and 5-7 p.m. 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 
6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30a.m.-7p.m. | 
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=Remember Tuesday, Nov. 6= 
Cast your vote 


for 


EISENHOWER 


and 
Rudy Kraus 
for 
State Assembly 2nd Dist. 


Advertisement paid for by 
Republican County Committee 
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90 YEARS 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 9-0433 & 9-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 


THE HENRY'S 


Oriental Frozen Foods 
Chutney's & Far Eastern Sauces 
Spices & Condiments 


Smoked Frog Less Quail Eggs Mussels & Cockles 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. SUGAN 5364 
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Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run." 
Markers showing the route can be seen 
at Wrightstown where the ‘‘walk” began, 
and on Rt. 611 five miles north of Otts- 
ville where Solomon Jennings fell out of 
the race. Another is on Rt. 412 near 
Springtown, where the party stopped for 
lunch. At noon the next day Marshall 
reached a point beyond Mauch Chunk, 
some 65 miles. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Puckingham. Features world's largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana, models, and old toy trains. 
Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 
5 p.m. Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
handside. Fora smallfee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You ean blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship. Hard to find, so inquire at Ferndale 
or Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to 
impound waters of springs at foot of 
Bowman’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair 
fishing, lots of birds and water lillies. 
Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Eight 
acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alleys, roller skating rink and other food 
and amusement concessions. No ad- 
mission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 

Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. Vacation 
cabins can be rented. A scenic picnic 
area. Closes at sundown. 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. 1 at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in “story book" surroundings. 
Barbecue picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


We serve delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surroundings 


Guest Rooms Cocktail Bar 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 


Dino’ 
tno ó 


Sho Jn 


Open for Lunch and Dinner 
Dinner served from 5 p.m. 


Featuring the finest in foods, 
liqueurs, & Italian specialties 


STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 
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THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 
Linoleum Carpets 


Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


Hunters’ Headquarters 
We have everything for 


the hunter but the game. 
Daue's 
sporting goods store 
With a complete stock 
of equipment 
Guns—Ammunition 
Accessories, Hunting togs etc. 


9 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4414 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 
PONIES 


Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Route 611 3 Miles North of 
Doylestown, Pa. Tel. 2623 


BERT SMITH’S 


Doylestown Cycle 
& Sport Shep 
SCHOOL AND CLUB 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL SPORTS 


Guns & Accessories—All Hunting Equipment 
Raleigh & Schwinn Bicycle Sales & Service 


Distributor For Spalding, Rawlings 
& Wilson Athletic Equipment 


15 W. OAKLAND AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 3209 


SAVIDGE 
BROTHERS 


OUTDOOR 
WOOLEN CLOTHES 
by 
WOOLRICH 


“Boy Scout" - **Cub Scout” 
and *Explorer" Uniforms 


NEWTOWN, PA. 


95 So. State St. Worth 8-3391 


SPORTS 


Lazy D. Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville. Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
Tack. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, STillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, SKyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
1 to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, WIndsor 5-4441. "Twenty- 
four alleys with automatie pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, CYpress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open 1 p.m. to 11 p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, STillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
WIndsor 6-3117.  Eighteen alleys with 
automatie pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, WOrth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, 1 mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 6-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 


Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 

County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 
town DOY-4014 

Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 

Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 

Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 

Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 

Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In 'Theater, Bristol Pike: 
Andalusia CÓrnwallis 1022 
Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 
Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 
Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


OCTOBER 
26 & 27 


CURTAIN 
TIME 
8:30 P.M. 


TICKETS 
AT DOOR 


PRESENT 


SABRINA FAIR 


DOYLESTOWN BORO SCHOOL 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


| 
| 
your | 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-9:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 
2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphio 


On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Catering to Parties 


October, 1956 


Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drink, we would like to 
hear whether the restaurants we recommend 
live up to your expectations. These listings 
are a service to our readers; the comments 
are ours. Note that no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L-Luncheon D-Dinner 


*.Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad 
St. Quakertown. Red-juicy or well-done 
steaks in D. room. Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St. Quaker- 
town. Cocktail critic’s delight. Dining 
for banquet parties only. 

Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Authentic seafood plus 
hot, fast breakfasts and short orders. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Features non-fancy but 
reasonably-price d good dining. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309 Quakertown. 
Here they say “A Good Meal at Any 
Time" and they mean it. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309 Quak- 


ertown. Car-side service provides char- 
coaled steaks, franks, ete. for hurried 
drivers. 


Washington House Hotel*—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. All you can eat for 
$2.00. Famous for quality. 


Delaware Oaks**—Route 611, Riegels- 


ville. L-D. The family will appreciate 
excellent sauerbraten. . .and at reasonable 
prices. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mile off Rt. 611 
bet. Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties by reservation only. Desserts 
even better than they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 N. of Ottsville. Built 1785 and still 
a “Workingman’s Bar" where all are 
weleome to enjoy fried chicken, steaks, 
and real Bar-B-Q. Also 15 oz. beer mugs: 
a penny an ounce. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. 
L-D. $1.50-$3. Also appetizing platters 
and pies. Roomy bar. 

Haney’s on-the-Hill—Half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. All food 
cooked to order at this, the County’s 
newest and fanciest bar and lounge. 

Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 
Errickson’s—River Road 14 mi. below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Choice food plus tasty homemade 
pies. Phone Uhlerstown 362-J-4. 


régatal 
BRUGGER’S 


THE 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


has been selected 


by the editors of 


McCall’s Magazine 


as one of America's 


finest restaurants! 


Reservations Plumstead 440 


Rts. 413 & Old 611 Pipersville 


Mir Conditioned 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village 
SEAFOOD 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


Ina 
CHOPS 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sundays 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Opened 11 a.m. ’til closing 


RT. 611 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 


CANAL 


Mechanic Street 


HOUSE 


New Hope 2069 


COCKTAILS SUPPER 


7 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


|; A 
EXT. . 


Imo, -—- 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 17-1125 


The New 
KEYSTONE HOTEL 


DINING ROOMS 
(In the Heart of Bristol) 


For the BEST in 
American & Italian Foods 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 
Banquet & Party 
Facilities Available. 


FREE PARKING 


MILL at BATH ST., BRISTOL, PA. 
STILWELL 8-5276 


Dining on the Delaware : 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the Bridge Telephone: 
44 -Block Off Rt. 202 2-0897 
LUNCHEON 12-9: 
DINNER 5-10 
Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
. Saturday Supper 11-12:30; - 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
1 mi. north of Pt. Pleasant. L-D. $1.85- 
$3.25. Enjoy a cocktail and the view 
before dinner and during. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipers- 
ville. L-D. The Bruggers: Mother, Joe 
& Bob liven guests with good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking and quick-witted quips. 


CENTRAL COUNT Y 


Log Tavern*—Rt. 611, Pipersville. L-D. 
Delicious dinners cooked to order. Fea- 
turing steaks, chops and Lobster tail. 
Sandwiches. Cozy bar—friendly atmos- 
phere. 

Black Bass—River Road Lumberville. 
L-D. $2.75-$5.00. Unusual dishes served 
in 18th-century surroundings including 
crackling fireplace glow and view of river. 
Goldie's Restaurant—Rt. 313, Dublin. 
Daytime meals for the wayfarer at reason- 
able prices and of good quality. 

The Gobblers*— River Rd. Pt. Pleasant. 
L-D. Excellent steaks, spaghetti ’n 
meat balls. Brisk Dixieland band de- 
lights dancers on Fri., Sat. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neighbors 
and travelers alike. Atmospheric old bar 
well tended. 

Tow Path House*—New Hope. L-D. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting enthusiastic diners. Fine food 
and service. 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Tempting 
Polynesian and French dishes go well with 
the sparkling hostess-manager, Odette 
Myrtil, who is encouraged by Stu Ross, 
pianist during the week, and Mickey 
Palmer’s Trio Wed. thru Sat. 


DeGrand Diner 
Open 24 Hours a Day 


Everyday 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER 
steaks chops 
sea food 


AIR CONDITIONED 
Gateway to the Turnpike 


Route 13 at Beaver Dam Road 
Levittown, Pa. ST 8-6060 


O'R oyle 
ICE CREAM ISLAND 
Since 1922 
Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


Visit our other restaurant at Green 
Lane d Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 
ST. 8-1473 


TOHICKON HOUSE 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


Ideal for your COUNTRY WEEKEND 
All Guest Rooms with Private Bath 


For Reservations Write 
RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 
Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone Sugan 5422 


Colligan ^d 
STOCKTON INN 


"The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well" 
Established 1832 
Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 92-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


CHARCOAL GRILL 
DINING TERRACE 


TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


OPEN SUNDAY 
CLOSED MONDAY 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCKTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2784 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 


RIEGELSVILLE, PA. ROUTE 611 


Purveyors 


of 
Fine “Foods 
WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


THE RIVER HOUS 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon "til 9:00 


e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


October, 1956 


Canal House*—Mechanic St., New Hope. 
Listenable musie goes well with fine menu; 
both served ’til 1 a.m. Curt Weiler in 
Elbow Room, pianist—Jerry Robbins’ 
'Trio downstairs. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Tasteful surroundings match tasty 
cuisine. View of swift rapids delight pre- 
dinner cocktail sippers. 


Mel's Steak House—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic St., New Hope. Cozy, chatty 
atmosphere goes with good snacks; 
leisurely coffee-sipping. Closed Tuesdays. 


Albert's Coffee Shop—Mechanic St., 
New Hope. Authentic Swiss cheese, 
American-Swiss host, strong pungent 
coffee. Closed 5 p.m. Sunday. Open all 
other days 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Bird’s Nest—Ferry St, New Hope. 
Chan Parker makes you welcome to her 
attractive dinners and snacks. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D. 
and late snacks. Decorative ducks please 
the eye and tasty food pleases the palate. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic St., New 
Hope. B-L-D 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Broiled 
chicken Italian style only one of the 
hearty items here. 


Toad Hall—Upper Mechanic St., New 
Hope. L-D open 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Special dinner every night at reasonable 
prices. Open six days a week. Bar open 
Fri. & Sat. 


Cartwheel Inn—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
Specializes in steaks and seafood. Com- 
plete dinners and A La Carte. Bar, 
Cocktail lounge. Hours. Sun. 12-8, 
Mon.-Thurs. 4-12, Fri. 4-3 a.m., Sat. 
12-1 a.m. Phone: N.H. 2756 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Curry dishes a leading 
feature amid art objects and paintings. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham. Revolutionary officers ate 
here. Draught beer and sturdy vit’ls 
must have been the fare then. Still is. 


Stone Manor House—Rt. 202 Bucking- 
ham. Under new management. Recently 
installed draught beer. Comfortable 
lounge. Comforting snacks. 


Doylestown Inn—W. State St., Doyles- 
twon. B-L-D. Nationally famous for 
good family dining. $1.00 lunch in “Jug 
in the Wall" where Ed Staley’s piano 
livens evenings Wed. Through Sat. Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Antique setting for well-prepared and 
well served meals. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasboard Mon. through Fri. lunch- 
time. All you can eat for $1.00. Boom- 
erang Bar. 


O’Neil’s Village Inn—E. State St. 
Doylestown. Not overly elegant but good 
food served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202 Doylestown. Day 
or night, well lighted, and fast service of 
carefully-cooked platters or dinners. 


Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys.  Walter's 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. Tasteful decor pleases dis- 
criminating diners. L-D. and Bar. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. Country bill-o-fare for 
the folks with hearty appetites. 


MECHANIC ST: 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Judson Smith at the Piano 
Nighily 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 6:00 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-8 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 | 


I) 
g 
S 
wv 


TELEPHONE 
NH~2545 


NEW HOPE ~ PA. 


HANEY’S | 
ON THE HILL 


Bucks County's Newest 
and Most Luxurious 
Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


all food cooked lo order 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


olde. 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE 
onthe Delawary 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
MEW HOPE,- P. A. 


$T] 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


Polynesian Room 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 
. + + Where you may dance at dinner 
and supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendezvous Bar 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place. Open from the noon hour. 


The Bisto 


A bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 
«+» a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 
+ .. a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Sel eLecammadations 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury . . . 
superbly appointed rooms, urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included. 


Private Facilities 


Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


Oclelle 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 
DINER’S CLUB * DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB e COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 
z 
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Water Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
1 mi. N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Phone for 
reservations. Succulent sirloins after a 
cocktail make you glad you phoned. 
Doylestown 9300. J. & A. Krautstein, 
your hosts. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Rd. near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking by 
a master chef. Constant entertainment by 
Mynah. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington Crossing. L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Good 
service adds to charm of home atmosphere 
and sturdy food. 


Warrington Diner—Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Food that brings you back for more. 
Private dining room for parties. 


Chalfont Hotel—Intersection of Rts. 
202 & 152, Chalfont. Nick and Paula 
Hartwig have snacks and sandwiches and 
tangy imported beer to serve in their 
cozy hostelry. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Quick 
bites, full n.eals, and all day service keep 
this up to deserved reputation. 


Perosa Inn*—Rt. 309 Line Lexington. 
L-D. For pleasant and enjoyable Italian 
dishes try this one. Vino & cocktails. 


Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, south of 
Doylestown. Smoked ham ’n eggs (from 
the farm itself) served in the pan. 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd St. Pike Wrightstown. Neighbors 
meet here to enjoy full course dinners. 
Open Sundays 11 a.m. to9 p.m. Bar. 


Beck’s Smoke House**—Easton Hwy. 
& Bristol Rd., Warrington L-D. Im- 
ported cheeses, homemade pies, and, of 
course, good smoked meats are yours at 
popular prices. Open ’til 8 p.m. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263 
Hatboro. D. Your host is proud of his 
scampi and Continental style dinners. 
Cozy bar converted from Revolutionary 
kitchen, 


LOWER_COUNTY 


The Homestead Restaurant of Laven- 
der Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Colonial 
elegance, home cooking, and southern 
fried chicken all make this a fine choice 
for dining. 


Temperance House**—Newtown, B-L- 
D. Partially misleading name. Beer is 
served along with fine home-cooked 
meals. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection 532 
and 413 Newtown. Home farm products 
make up snack, complete meals. Charm- 
ing new wallpaper matches drapes. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Rt. 1 
near Langhorne. B-L-D. Good stop for 
after-theater snacks. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Sizzling 
steaks whet appetites. Quick service, too. 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln Hwy; 
Morrisville. L-D. Quite reasonable. 
Your wife will like it here. You both 
will like the food. 


Mill Gate*—S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mor- 
risville. L-D. Coffee drinkers rave 
happily. Banquets & parties gladly 
arranged. 


LA CASA 


Charcoal Restaurant 


Morrisville Shopping Center 
CYPRESS 5-7060 


**Morrisville's only home style 
service & home style cooking" 


When in Levittown visit 
our. . .LaCasa Delicates- 
sen in the shopping center 
off Rt. 13. Windsor 69839 


Kosher and 
LARGE JUMBO 
sandwiches 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodes 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


FINE FOOD 


Newly created for your enjoyment 
STEAKS-CHOPS-LOBSTERS 
Your favorite beverage of course 


OPEN SUNDAYS 2 'til 8 P.M. Closed Mondays 
DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


CHALPONI HOTEL 


Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 
Delicious Sandwiches 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Nick and Paula Hartwig 


RT. 202 & 152 CHALFONT, PA. 


Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge and 
Dining Rooms 
OPEN 12 NOON DAILY 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
WEST TRENTON AVENUE 
MORRISVILLE, PENNA. CYPRESS 5-5179 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. near 
Pennsbury. L-D. $2.50-$5.00. Special 
rates for the kids. Stop here while visiting 
Pennsbury Manor. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Hwy., Pendel. L-D. 
A good cocktail, a good dinner, and then 
a good old homemade pie. : 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
L-D. Cabbage stuffed European style. 
All delicatessen specialties plus night 
delivery. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this ideal. U. $. 
lat Trevose. Open every hour of every 
day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U. S. 13 Bristol. Same ground 
rules. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy’s Ley- 
ittown Shopping Center.  Levittowners 
relax here for lunch. They like the 
coffee and quick service. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13 near Levit- 
town. Steaks and chops to a turn, and 
open seven days a week. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D. $1.75-$3.75. Italian-American dishes 
aspecialty here. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Banquet 
facilities. Cocktails til 3 a.m. 


O'Boyle's—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 
at Beaver Dam Rd. Bristol. L-D. $.75- 
$2.75. Seafood and charcoal steaks very 
popular. Famous for homemade ice 
cream and party cakes. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge—Lambertville, N. J. Half 
block off Rt. 202. L-D. incl’ Sun. Hostess 
Ann Matthews (Radio's Stella Dallas) 
greets guests in spacious and cheerful 
dining room. Variety of food has pleased 
thousands. 


Cahill's—River Rd. below Washington's 
Crossing, N. J. Open charcoal broiler 
inspires appetites. Dinners lunches and 
a dandy place for late (1 a.m.) snacking. 
Jerry Cahill supervises. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Pride of the house are cakes, pies, and 
the home made bread. Home cooking is 
likewise. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N. J. D only. Song-inspiring wishing 
well is worth inspecting after a lobster 
or roast beef feast. Drink here with 
Sunday dinner. 


Landwehr's Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historie Washington's Cross- 
ing. Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 to 2:30. 
Special desserts go well with after-dinner 
liqueurs. 


*tlet's clean house" 
VOTE FOR 


KRAUS 


Republican Candidate for State Representative 
2nd District Lower Bucks County 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday 
from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. OREN EVERY DAY 


COCKTAILS 
The Ho mestead Restaurant Route 532 above Newtown, 
: Bucks County, Pa. 
of Llave nder Hall WOrth 8-3888 
Has your wife been throwing 
any pots lately? 
No, she's a gentle creature. She's just 


waiting for you to invite her to the 
air-conditioned 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


for a change and treat. Our menu will 
please the most particular gourmet. Bring 
the kids, too. They'll enjoy their special 
menu. Stop in any time . . . for breakfast, 
lunch, between-meal snacks and the best 
in drinks. 


W. State St., Doylestown 


Where 202 meets 611 — the QNA Recommended 
crossroads of Bucks County 


77 Pennsbury 


EXCELLENT FOOD 


DELICIOUS DRINKS 
DELIGHTFUL ATMOSPHERE 
LUNCHEON e DINNER e LATE EVENING SNACKS 


When you visit beautiful and historic Penns- 
bury Manor, William Penn’s home, be sure 
and stop by and share our hospitality. 


Pennsbury Jun 


FORD MILL & BORDENTOWN — FERRY ROADS 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 


CLEO WATTS 
MANAGER 


RESERVATIONS 
CYPRESS 5-5984 


October, 1956 


Grom Ow 


Made 
Furniture 


CORNER 
CUPBOARD 
Custom Made to Your Requirements. . .in 


Cherry, Pine or Maple. from $125.00 
Colonial Craft Shop 


Montgomeryville, Pa. Ph: Lansdale 5-7880 


BOOKS 


for the collector 
for gifts or study and 
other practical purposes 
Every month, every week, every day, 
you are welcome to browse without 


solicitation to purchase 
LEARY’S BOOK STORE 
Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HOWARD’S 


JEWELRY STORE 


sterling flatware 
hollow ware 
watches diamonds 
jewelry 


watch repairing 


Telephone 4675 


35 E. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


Qr PRESENTS emp 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
BY “HILL” 


WRIGHTSTOWN ROUTE 413 
BUCES COUNTY, PA. 


| 
| 
| 
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COUNTY DOINGS 


Collection of | THIS MONTH 
Custom 


Pennsylvania Bow & Arrow Deer 
Season—Oct. 1-19. 


Fall Festival—Oct. 6. Women’s Guild 
of the Faith Reformed Church. Levit- 
town. 


Picnic & Fair—Sat., Oct. 6, 2:00 p.m. 
Ludwig Fetzer Farm, York Road, Harts- 


ville. Games, surprises, cake sale. War- 
wick Twp. Republican Club. Public 
invited. 


Great Books Club—October 9, 8 p.m. 
and alternate Tuesdays thereafter. First 
year readings, under leadership of Martin 
Ragsdale. William Penn Center, Fall- 
sington. 


Doylestown Fire Company & Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Homestyle Turkey Dinner— 
Oct. 7, 12 to 5 p.m. at the firehouse on 
Shewell Ave. , Doylestown. 


Youth Concert—October 10, 8 p.m. 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic, with Low- 
er Bucks high school student-soloists. 
Delhaas High School, Bristol Twp. Rt. 
413 N. of Rt. 13. 


Do-it- Yourself HomeShowand House- 
ware Carnival—Oct. 11-13. Community 
Room, Pomeroy's Dept. Store, Levittown. 


Eagle Firemen's Parade—October 13. 
6:00 p.m. New Hope. Celebrating housing 
of new engine. Starts North Main St.— 
Alotowana-Bridge St.—South Main St.— 
to firehouse. 


Championship Cat Show—Oct. 13. All 
Day. Edgely Fire Hall, Edgely, Pa. All 
breed and color classes. Sponsored by 
Delaware Valley Cat Fanciers, affiliate 
of American Cat Assn. 


Bristol's 275th Anniversary Week 
Saturday, October 13. Gigantic 
Auction on Mill Street. Open House Day. 
Visiting old houses in Bristol area. 
Sunday, October 14. Church Day. 
Monday, October 15. School Day 
celebrations and competitions in schools. 
Tuesday & Wednesday, October 
16-17. Municipal Open House Day. 
Thursday, October 18. Antique 
Show. Displays in store windows. 
Banquet for Gov. Leader, Good Will 
Fire & Hose Co. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
Street Fair, Mill St. section. Merchants’ 
booths and displays. Bargain day— 
Produce sold at “old time" prices. 
Saturday, October 19. Parade, 3:00 
p.m. 


Magic Show—Oct. 19. Sponsored by 
Ladies Auxiliary of Levittown Fire 
Company No. 2. At Edgely Fire Hall. 
Tickets $1. Children half price. 


TYPEWRITERS 


BUY NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Portable 
and Standards 
New and Used 


$19.95 up 


OLYMPIA - REMINGTON 
ROYAL - SMITH - UNDERWOOD 


All Machines Guaranteed 
OPEN DAILY 9 to9 SAT. 9 to5 


Penn-Jersey 
BUSINESS MACHINE CO. 


Sales » Service 


Warren Storjohann Phone CY press 5-2334 
S. Delmorr Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


GARDY'S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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The Fabric Shop 


22 BRIDGE STREET 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 2-0767 


MÌ OUT DOOR LANTERNS 


Chimney Letters 
Weathervanes 
House Signs 


Cupolas 


Unusual Gifts 


FODO’S LANTERN SHOP 


27 Street Rd., near 
Bustleton Pike, Feasterville 
ELmwood 7-1747 
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Bucks County Historical Society, 
special meeting—Friday, Oct. 26. 8:00 
p.m.  Society's auditorium, Pine and 
Ashland Sts., Doylestown. Guest: Mar- 
jorie Kellberg and her Puppets. Demon- 
stration and discussion on history of 
puppets. Film. Public invited. 


Halloween Parade—Oct. 31, Newtown. 
Sponsored by Youth Center. Prizes for 
costumes. 


United Nations Day, Doylestown— 
Sat. Oct. 20. Foreign students entertained 
by town residents. Covered dish supper 
at Methodist Church for students and 
hosts. Program & lecture 8:30 p.m. at 
Doylestown Elementary school, speaker: 
Representative of Indonesia, Dr. Sud- 
jarno Tjondronegoro. 


Giant Rally—Wednesday, October 24, 
8 p.m. William Tennent High School, 
Street Road, Johnsville. Pre-Election 
meeting. Candidates to speak. Spon- 
sored by Republican organizations of 
Warminster, Warwick, Upper Southamp- 
ton and Warrington townships. Public 
invited. 


ART 


Bucks County Playhouse—Oct. 1. 
“Room Full of Roses." Miriam Hopkins. 
Oct. 8. “Blithe Spirit," Margaret Phillips, 
Mary McCarthy, Erick Rhodes. 


Phillips Mill Art Show—Sunday, Oct. 
7-Sunday, Nov. 4—Paintings and Sculp- 
ture by Bucks County and nearby New 
Jersey artists. River Road, R. D. New 
Hope. 


Clothesline Art Exhibit—Oct. 18-20. 
Work by Bristol and nearby artists. 
Celebration of Bristol's 275th anniversary. 
Joseph Pavlone, Mill Street, Bristol. 


New Hope Adult Film Program—Oct. 
20. “Genevieve,” British ‘‘Oscar’’ winner. 
Also '"Thursday's Children," 8:30 p.m. 
New Hope High School Gym. 


One Man Show of Paintings by John 
Maxwell—Through October. Bucks Coun- 
ty Educational Building Gallery, West 
and Ashland Sts., Doylestown. 


COUNTY AUCTION 


October every Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday. General merchan- 
dise. Thursday 6-11 p.m., Friday and 
Saturday noon till midnight, Sunday 
1-6 p.m. Butch’s Bucks County Auction 
Sales. Trevose. Elmwood 7-1352 


October 1 and every Monday. The 
East's liveliest livestock market. Feeder 
cattle, pigs, dairy cows. Hatfield Live- 
stock Market, Hatfield. 


October 5 and every Friday evening 
following. Saddle horses and ponies. 
Rt. 611, 3 miles North of Doylestown. 
7:00 p.m.  Marland C. France, Auct. 
Doylestown 2634. 


October 5, 6, and every Friday and 
Saturday. Household Goods. Three 
auctions at one time. Quakertown 
Farmers Market, Friday, 6 p.m. to mid- 
night, Saturday, noon to midnight. 
Station Road, Quakertown. 
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ae permanent”. E 
Lower Bucks' leading photographers, avail- 


able daily and Friday evenings. Drop in 


and see our completely new spacious first 


floor studios. 


MARION E. WHIPPS Photographers 


238-40 Mill Street Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-4736 


See the spectacle of world-wide games and the fabulous ''land 
down under” 46 wonderful days, beginning October 31. 
Tour Melbourne, Sidney, Brisbane, the islands of New Zealand, 
Fiji and Tasmania. Transportation, hotel accommodations meals, 
guides and Stadium tickets included in. Qantas Empire Xara. 
"Olympic Odyssey". All arrangements and reservations, at 
no extra charge, through 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY 
Travel Agents 


44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3154 


World-wide service . . .at no extra cost to you! 


puo Beginning October 1 through October 6 


BUCKS COUNTY MIRIAM HOPKINS 


LAYHOUSE in "ROOM FULL OF ROSES” 
7. NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 2041 ; 


MICHAEL ELLIS Aganto Gala Pinal Week 


Beginning October 8 through October 13 
MARGARET PHILLIPS 3: MARY McCARTHY ERICK RHODES 
n “BLITHE SPIRIT” 


Complete Selection of Christmas Toys NOW 


HOURS: 
Daily except Mondays 


PASTIMES ces 


RIVER ROAD, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. TEL. HYATT 3-5515 


USE OUR LAY-A-WAY PLAN 


13 
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IN A HURRY?..... 
JUST DRIVE IN 


For fast, accurate serv- 
ice, without leaving your 
car, just drive up to the 
paying-and-receiving 
teller window newly in- 
stalled in the rear of the 
bank building. Two-way 
communication facilities 
and easy-to-reach slide 
out deal tray speeds your 
transaction. 


An outside walk-up pay- 
ing and receiving window, 
too, for pedestrians in a 
hurry! 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


and 


TRUST CO. 


“On the Square" 


Member F. D. I. Corp. 


Doylestown, Penna. 


Warrington, Penna. 


October 2, 16, 30—Rice Brothers poultry 
and livestock auction. 1 p.m. Located 
off Route 263 between Lahaska and 
Lumberville. 


October 5, 6, 7 and every Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Household 
goods, general merchandise. Friday, 6 
p.m. to midnight, Saturday, noon to 
midnight, Sundays, 1 to 5 p.m. Mont- 
gomeryville Merchandise Mart, Routes 
309, 202, & 463, Montgomery ville. 


October 6—Walters, Clymer Avenue, 
Sellersville. Household goods. Sale starts 
1p.m. Paul Landis, auctioneer. 


October 9, 22—Haring's Warehouse, 
Green Street, Silverdale. Shotguns, shells, 
tools, toys, games, household items, elec- 
trical appliances. Sale starts at 6:30 p.m. 


October 9th, 23—Rice Brothers Public 
sale, green trees, fresh meats, baked 
goods, fruit, produce, clothing and other 
concessions. Time, 1 p.m. Located off 
Route 263, between Lahaska and Lum- 
berville. 


October 12, 13—H. B. Rosenberger Co., 
West Ashland St., Doylestown. Selling 
building pcs tools, hardware, equip- 


ment for liquidation of business. E. 


Newlin Brown, Auctioneer. 


October 13—Frank Kolbe, River Road, 
Point Pleasant. Antiques, Christmas 
goods and ornaments, glassware and 
china, quilts, old prints, frames, old 
furniture. Sale starts at 10:30 a.m. 


October 13—Paul Stimley, N. Main St., 
Sellersville. Household goods. Sale starts 
l p.m. Paul Landis Auctioneer. 


October 19th—Sugar Bottom Farm, 
Gilbert Kraus, Furlong. Farm sale and 
poultry equipment. E. Newlin Brown, 
auctioneer. 11 a.m. 


BIG TREE 


Before blight killed all 
the chestnut trees, Bucks 
County had the grand- 
daddy of them all. It 
stood on a farm near Spin- 
nerstown. In 1876 the Ex- 
position Committee of the 
Philadelphia Centennial 
offered the owner $100 for 
a section of the trunk one 
foot from the ground. The 
farmer looked far and wide 
for a saw large enough to 
fell the giant. He could 
find none, so the tree was 
spared. In 1876 it was 
thought to be 223 years 
old. Two feet above the 
ground it was thirty-six 
feet in circumference. Its 
spread was ninety feet. 


VISIT BUCKS COUNTY BARN where 
CHALFONT candles are made by hand. 
Open to public Mon.-Thurs. each week. 
Use map below to help you find your way. 


Mae Showing Roads 
to 


" 
Running Springs Farm tpe 
Chalfont, Pa. ae 

‘Home of $ 
Chalfont Candles 
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=Remember Tuesday, Nov. 6€ 


UTES 


Cast your vote 
for 


EISENHOWER 


and 
Willard S. Curtin 
for 


Congress 


Advertisement paid tor by 
Republican County Committee 


FOTIA LCL 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE 
FURNITURE 


Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 
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ANY of us seem to spend the 
: month of August energizing our- 
selves for the post-Labor Day projects 
we start storing up just after Decoration 
Day. These come to fruition along 
about now, imparting to October a sense 
of activity and abundance unique 
among the months, and providing in 
this harvest of enterprise a great many 
excuses to get out and see the County 
in its new fall clothes. 


Mosr unusual of these, because it 

only happens once, is the celebra- 
tion of Bristol's 275th anniversary, for 
which the inhabitants of the County's 
oldest community have been vigorously 
and happily planning a whole week of 
festivities (listed here elsewhere in our 
County Doings), to which they extend 
a cordial welcome to all comers. We 
trust that it is not unduly presumptuous 
of us to tender Bristol the congratula- 
tions and good wishes of the rest of the 
County on the happy occasion. 

In this connection, there had been a 
rumor afloat that the guest of honor 
at the banquet in Bristol during that 
week was appropriately to be the recent 
visitor from Colombia, Javier Pereira, 
allegedly 167 years old, but that since 
the centoseptuagenarian was too busy 
looking for his sixth wife, they decided 
to invite Governor Leader instead, pre- 
sumably on the grounds that he must 
feel at least that old, what with the 
cares of gubernatorial office. Probably 
nothing to the whole report, of course, 
but when again will we have a chance 
to use as lovely a word as ''cento- 
septuagenarian”’? 


OCTOBER, as few will not know, is 

also the month for the United 
Fund drive in the County. There are, 
of course, strenuous disagreements about 
this cause, and yet we are confident that 
anyone who looks responsibly at the 
long-term needs of the community must 
realize that this is the most effective 
way of handling them. President Eisen- 
hower, in a brief appeal on television, 
put the nub of the matter very clearly 
and succinctly: “. . .many good and 
useful voluntary health and welfare 
agencies have teamed up to ask you 
just once a year for funds, instead of 
going out on separate and competing 
campaigns. . .The community is strong 
and healthy only when its citizens care 
enough and share enough to make it 
that way..." What more could anyone 
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add to that, except to point out that 
here in Bucks County, the needs of the 
seventeen major agencies now in the 
drive could easily be met at a cost of a 
penny a day per person, with money to 
spare for those organizations who claim 
their budget requirements could not be 
met. The great need of the United 
Fund is not so much the money as it is 
to establish the principle that to give 
once here is to give many times to all. 


MUSIC-lovers will be pleased to hear 

that the Delaware Valley Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is well under way 
toward its season of concerts at the 
Neshaminy High School in Langhorne. 
Henry Kerr Williams, director of the 
orchestra, has organized a pleasing and 
impressive program for the year, which 
begins with the first series on November 
2nd and 4th, and tickets can be had 
both locally and at the orchestra's 
offices in Yardley. In addition to the 
four series of concerts now scheduled, 
the orchestra is available for sponsored 
concerts by groups anxious to raise 
funds and at the same time do their bit 
for the arts in the County. One way or 
another, we'd like to see everyone at 
all interested in music have a chance 
to hear this fine group. 


SEPTEMBER was an eventful month 

in the County's press. Doylestown 
became the first community we know of 
to boast of a weekly newspaper which 
suspended publication before the ap- 
pearance of its first issue. Richard 
Alliger, formerly of this magazine's 
staff, saw greener pastures in the 
prospects of the ''Doylestown Home 
News", and announced its imminent 
appearance on the stands. The govern- 
ment, however, got wind of this project, 
apparently, and decided that what we 
needed more than one more newspaper 
was one more soldier, and that almost- 
publisher Alliger was better qualified 
for the battlefield than for the press- 
room. At least that's their view of it, 
and they're hard to argue with. 


The announcement of the anticipated 
birth of the weekly newspaper was 
accompanied by the report of the 
demise of the Levittown Evening Press, 
but that turned out to be equally pre- 
mature. The Press, which closed down 
on a Thursday in the course of a labor 
dispute, settled its differences and 
signed a contract with the union, and 
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promptly reopened on Monday. Die- 
hards will mutter and scowl at the 
creeping encroachment of labor, but 
Editor Samuel Ungerleider points out, 
to the credit of labor and management 
both, that this is no sellout; the Press 
will continue to operate as an independ- 
ent newspaper, and the signing of a 
contract is merely recognition that 
35,000 union workers in the County are 
entitled as a matter of principle to be 
able to buy a newspaper printed in a 
union shop. We, perhaps naively, 
have never been able to distinguish 
any incompatibility between the inter- 
ests of labor and those of management, 
and were pleased to see the Press 
reopen restored and refreshed; no 
community of 50,000 people should 
have to get along with only one news- 


paper. 


Most communities named after 

people, in the County and out, were 
named for people who had lived there, 
had in some cases done something to 
distinguish themselves, and were gen- 
erally named by the neighbors. Levit- 
town is the only community we can 
think of where a man came in, planted 
his name like a regimental flag, and then 
built a community around it. Now, last 
week, William Levitt, known in some 
quarters as Bill the Builder, came into 
court in Doylestown, to request an 
injunction restraining the commissioners 
of Bristol Township from taking action 
against him in the matter of numerous 
alleged legal violations in some of the 
houses he built. As this goes to press, 
the matter has not yet come up for 
hearing in the courts, but we will be 
most intrigued to see the outcome. It 
seems difficult to believe that any group 
of public officials would be so irrespon- 
sible as to charge a builder of Levitt's 
prominence with any wrongdoing with- 
out some evidence to support their 
contention; it would seem equally 
unlikely that a man who builds better 
than $170,000,000 worth of housing 
would fail to take due regard of laws for 
the safety and welfare of the inhabitants 
of that housing. You might think that 
violations of a building code would be 
fairly clear-cut to decide, but fact 
sometimes has a way of becoming 
strangely elusive. For us, this has way 
more fascination than any of television’s 


spectacular giveaway or quiz shows. 
—A.M 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Small feet move eagerly 

toward the enormous adventure 

of first grade. 

Ahead all the magic 

of seeing house, tree, dog and cat 
turn from things to know 

and love and touch 

into elusive symbols in the 

dazzling new world of words; 

eat, see, jump and play now 

take writing and spelling 

as well as doing. 

Down the long lane they take 

their first steps toward the world 
and its wisdom, 

and each of us follows each of them 
with a breathless moment of prayer 


for a safe and happy journey. 


by Ann Hawkes Hutton 


THE f 
BRISTOL 
STORY E 


T IS AN exciting tale—the Bristol 

story—with a setting as attractive 
as nature could devise. This 275-year- 
old town grew up on a site favored by 
the Indians for centuries before white 
men discovered America. It was a 
spot where river and creek met Indian 
path. The natural harbor curved 
southward toward meadows between a 
rise in the land that became Mill Street, 
and an island known today as Maple 
Beach. Between the two was the rich 
meadcw land which early settlers were 
Island. Between 


to call Burden’s 
island and mainland, Indians could 
glide in their birch canoes. Fish were 


plentiful. So were birds and many 
types of game. 

Close by were healing waters, later 
known as Bath Springs, and endless 
forests of hickory, walnut and white 
oak. Here lived the Lenni-Lenapes, a 
gentle, peace-loving tribe of the Dela- 
wares. 

It is not surprising that the first 
Dutch explorers found this spot to their 
liking. A Captain Mey first ascended 
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the Delaware in 1614. Two years later 
several Dutch traders from Fort Orange 
(Albany) traveled down the Delaware 
as far as the Schuykill. 

The Dutch who settled here were 
soon followed by the Swedes who, after 
1638, dominated the colonist groups. 
The first Christian religious service in 
Bucks County was held around 1630 
at a Swedish church somewhere north of 
Bristol. Its bell is still preserved at 
Gloria Dei in Philadelphia. 

The very first log cabins built in the 
Bristol area were probably erected by 
Swedish and Finnish colonists. It was 
the Finnish type of log cabin which, 
during the next two centuries, became 
popular throughout much of North 
America. 

A map of the Delaware in the Bristol 
area was made in 1654 by a Swedish 
engineer, Peter Lindstrom. The river 
population between Wilmington and 
Morrisville was then around eight 
hundred—mostly Swedes, Dutch and 
French, with but a sprinkling of Eng- 
lish. Then within a year the Dutch 


fleet ended Swedish possession. 

For the next nine years the Dutch 
dominated, only to be dispossessed by 
the British in 1664. They were ordered 
to do so by Charles II, who had granted 
the area to his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of York. 

The original site of Bristol was a 
tract of 240 acres of land granted to 
Samuel Clift in 1681 by Edmond 
Andros, governor of New York. This 
was actually three years before appli- 
cation was made for a charter for 
Philadelphia! 

A petition to the Provincial Council 
for incorporation was presented in 1715 
by "Anthony Burton, John Hall, 
William Wharton and many other 
inhabitants of the town of Bristol." 
Five years later it was granted. 

Bristol at the turn of the 17th Century 
consisted only of Mill Street—named 
for the mill erected by Samuel Carpen- 
ter, largest landowner in the town. The 
west bank of the Delaware has actually 
been attracting industries from the 
moment of the erection of that first 
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The story of Bristol’s old town hall is a strange one. 
In 1831 Burgess Joseph Warner discovered that, twenty 
years earlier, a citizen had left a bequest of $200 for the 
purchase of a town clock. There was, at the time, no 
town hall on which to mount a town clock. The will 
stipulated that the sum must be claimed within five 
years after the death of the philanthropist's wife. 
When Warner made this startling discovery, the wife 
in question had already been dead four years and ten 
months. 

The town fathers, therefore, had only two months 
in which to claim the legacy. In great haste the council 


passed a resolution to build a town hall and building 
was begun immediately. December thirty-first found 
the roof on, just in time to comply with the terms of the 
will. The lot at the corner of Radcliffe and Market 
Streets cost $300; the building $2700. The bell was 
$156, miscellaneous items ran to $125, and the clock 
actually cost $500. Thus it cost Bristol $3,781 to col- 
lect a legacy of $200—but it got its town hall! 

From then on the bell in its belfry called the council- 
men to their duties and tolled to celebrate every im- 
portant event in the town's history until 1939, when the 
old building was destroyed. 


An aerial photograph of Bristol taken before 1920. In the left foreground is 
Carpenter's Mill. Historic Mill Street just back of it crosses photo left to right. 
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mill at Bristol. Here the water power 
of the creek made it possible to saw 
the lumber which the colonists were 
clearing from their lands. Here, too, 
was ground the grain raised in the newly 
cleared fields. Eventually—as crops 
increased—ships were needed to carry 
goods to distant points. Thus, in 
Bristol, the Delaware River's ship- 
building industry was born. 

At the turn of the 17th Century this 
was the County's only seaport as well 
as its largest town. At various periods 
in its early history it was known as 
Buckingham, Bristol and New Bristol. 
It was the capital of Bucks from 1705 
to 1710, when some fifty houses made 
up the whole town. It was the heart of 
the County's economic life. Here the 
King's Path from Philadelphia to 
Trenton, the old Indian trail, joined 
Mill Creek, Delaware Harbour and the 
Bristol-Burlington ferry. 

'The ferry was probably established 
by Samuel Clift, who died in 1684, and 
there was one in operation as late as 
1930 when the new Bristol-Burlington 
bridge neared completion. 


Left: Mrs. William T. Taylor relaxes on lawn of the Stanford K. Runyan home, 


considered oldest in Bristol. 


Carpenter's Mill, at the foot of Pond 
Street, was a busy place. Its grist was 
loaded directly onto the ships which 
carried it to our own colonies both 
north and south and to southern 
Europe. Beef, pork, hides and tallow 
shortly became the principal exports. 

In an effort to encourage commerce, 
fairs were held in the spring and fall. 
Colonists of all classes came to the fair 
from far and near. Booths were set up 
and decorated with bright streamers, 
as were the shops. There was music 
and dancing along Mill and Market 
Streets. Most visitors came on horse- 
back—the young men with their sweet- 
hearts riding behind them. Their coats, 
tied to their backs, served to hold thin- 
soled dancing shoes. Both men and 
women wore protective, colored wool 
stockings over the white ones which 
must be kept immaculate for dancing. 

As part of Bristol’s 275th Anniversary 
—to be celebrated October 14-21, the 
Mill Street merchants are sponsoring 
a three day fair starting October 18th, 
following the provision in the 1720 
Charter. 


Lock keeper's home which until a few years ago stood at foot of Bath Street. 


Right: living room of the historic Runyan home. 


Bristol’s shipbuilding activites, which 
reached a peak with the Harriman 
shipyard in World War I, began with 
its early days as a seaport. William 
Davis erected a shipyard in the rear of 
Mill Street near Wood. It had a low 
building of black oak, lined with ex- 
ceptionally large bricks. It's stack, 
thirty feet high, dominated the low 
skyline. Here Davis built the famed 
Morning Glory, fastest sailing vessel 
on the river. The day of its launching 
brought visitors by coach and boat. 

Another prominent shipbuilder was 
Captain Joseph B. Hutchinson, the 
nineteenth century owner of the Rad- 
cliffe St. residence now owned by 
Joseph R. Grundy. A shipyard, found- 
ed at Hollow Creek and the Delaware 
by Kirk and Lamb and later owned by 
Thompson, was eventually purchased 
by Captain William Jones who, about 
1848, christened one of his first schooners 
the George Washington. Within the 
following twenty years he built more 
than twenty 250 to 300 ton schooners. 

The greatest excitement Bristol has 
ever known came on Christmas of 1776. 


General Cadwallader was posted at 
Bristol with 3,000 men. Radcliffe Street 
was alive with soldiers, the Delaware 
House crowded with officers and men. 
Wounded were being cared for in private 
homes and in the Friends Meeting. 

The humblest citizen knew instinct- 
ively what George Washington confided 
only in secret to his brother, ‘The 
game is almost up." Even Phila- 
delphians were fleeing their homes, and 
Bristol was much closer to the expected 
invaders. 

It was a frightened, oddly expectant 
Christmas Day. A sleet storm in- 
creased throughout the evening. Cad- 
wallader was to cross at Bristol with 
his three battalions of ‘‘Associators’ 
and a New England brigade. Their 
mission was to engage enemy troops 
near Bordentown and thus divert them 
from helping Rall at Trenton. Cad- 
wallader persisted in his attempts to 
cross at one of the nearby ferry points, 
though the ice-choked current made a 
crossing impossible. 

But General Washington crossed 
and marched on to swift, brilliant suc- 


Albert E. Baylies shown behind the counter of his Mill Street jewelry store in 
1868. His son, Freeman Baylies, was proprietor until his death two years ago. 


cess at Trenton. Cadwallader sent the 
first report of the great victory to 
Philadelphia from Bristol on the morn- 
ing of December 26. It was the turning 
point of the American Revolution. 
Excitement along the river front did 
not end with the war. There was the 
trial run, in 1787, of John Fitch’s first 
steam-propelled boat. He had previ- 
ously invented, within Bucks County, 
the first successful model of a steamboat. 

One of Bristol’s most colorful devel- 
opments in the 18th century was 
Bath Springs. This famous spa brought 
Bristol its first taste of "high society" 
and the patronage of the "international 
set." 

Named for the famous mineral baths 
at Bath, England, Bath Springs was 
located half a mile northwest of town. 
By 1720, the spa was popular for both 
drinking and bathing. A short medical 
paper by Dr. Benjamin Rush, read 
before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1783 brought a great increase 
in its popularity. In 1807 the springs 
were purchased by Dr. Joseph Minnick, 
who built the celebrated Bath Springs 


Typical nineteenth century scene on Mill Street in front of what 
was then Downing's Feed Store and is now Pearson’s Feed Store. 


Hotel. In 1810, he added a race track. 
Bath Springs was the nation’s most 
fashionable watering place until 1822. 

The race track played a big part in 
Bristol’s exciting history. The owner 
of a farm near Bristol, on which China 
Hall was later built, imported the 
immortal horse "Messenger" which he 
purchased from a brother of the Duke 
of York. 

Bela Badger, from Connecticut, 
bought meadow land in the Maple 
Beach area in 1807 and began breeding 
famous blooded horses. He was owner 
of “Hickory”, sire of some of the finest 
colts since ‘‘Messenger’s’’ day, and it 
was he who imported the celebrated 
horse ''Valentine". 

Bud Doble, referred to as ''the great- 
est horse trainer and jockey America 
has ever known," lived in Bristol during 
his early years. About 1867, he built 
a large stable on Otter Street near 
Bath, as winter quarters for his re- 
nowned trotters. 

“Maggie Winder”, a bay filly owned 
by Jacob Winder of Bristol was the 

Continued on page 32 


Happy Anniversary Bristol 


by ERRICA A. NEWMAN 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


Presented to National Agricultural 
College by Oscar Hammerstein II, was 
“Prince Eric of Shadowisle, 13th”, 
here chaperoned by (l. to r.) Peter 
Moen, Superintendent of "Highland 
Farms’’, Walter Moen, farm manager, 
and Dr. Tibor Pelle, professor 

of animal husbandry at NAC. 


One of summer's most pleasant 
jobs was that of Tom MacAnif,, 
college student, who had to guard 

the road from Carversville to 
Lumberville while state highway de- 
partment made extensive repairs. 
Sympathetic neighbors loaned 

the chatr. 


4 


Senator James H. Duff and. Congress- 
man Karl C. King catch up 

with the news of the County 

during a brief visit from Washington. 
The place is Flannery's in 

Penndel, the magazine, the T RAVELER. 


Breaking ground. for new wing of 
Grandview Memorial Hospital, 
Sellersville, is William M. Moyer, 
president of the board. Others (L. to r.) 
Arthur A. Alderfer, Simon Moyer, 
Superintendent of Nurses Nellie 
Hoffecker, Preston Alderfer and 

Dr. Claude R. Flory. 


» 


Charles J. Happ, Doylestown, and 
Richard W. Fechtenburg, Eddington, 
receive plaques for meritorious 
service to the Bucks County Board of 
Realtors from Fred E. Schnitzler, 
Quakertown, and Milton M. Strouse 
of Harrisburg. 


> 


Fame came to these Bucks County res- 
dents when the Philadelphia Inquirer 
snapped their picture en route to 
Josephine Swen's Cappoquin Kennels, 
New Hope. They had arrived by air 
from Greshen, Oregon. 


< 


4 Last month in this space we showed 
the fire which destroyed the dairy 
barn of Harvey Detweiler, Bedminister. 
Members of Deep Run Old Mennonite 
Church are now rebuilding it for him. 
Photo shows them clearing away debris. 


4 


Pete Pihos of Philadelphia Eagles 
fame, now coaches National Agricul- 
tural College football squad. 
Shown here discussing some fine 
points with Sid Blair, Pete hopes 
Aggies will develop enough umph 

* to clobber Ursinus this year. 


First copy of “House of Decision", 

the story of Thompson-Neely House and 
its role in the Revolution, is 

presented by authoress Ann Hawkes 
Hutton to Mrs. Elizabeth Neely Grandy, 
whose ancestors owned the famous 

house in 1776. 


> 


Hal H. Clark, new president of the 
Delaware Valley Protective Associa- 
tion, discussed flood control with 

Dr. Jackson Davis, who heads a commit- 
tee representing all organizations 
cooperating on flood problems. 


< 


Dr. Henry Ray of Bucks County 
Schools accepts ultra high frequency 
converter for TV set at Child Develop- 
ment Center, Levittown, so that 
Center may receive Channel 35 educa- 
tional broadcasts to begin in No- 
vember. Others are Morrie Green, 
Albert Haas, Richard Burdick. 


Harold Hellyer, Sr., president of 
Doylestown volunteer fire company, 
accepts delivery of new $7,000 
one-ton fire truck from the 
manufacturer. Fire Chief 

Joseph W. Howe watches Hellyer 
take ignition key. 


bucks has its 


modern homes too! 


BY CONSTANCE ALLEN WARD 


ANY Bucks County architects say the majority of 
clients ask for what they term traditional Bucks 
County homes. This poses several questions: were the 
settlers' homes actually indigeous here? Weren't all American 
Colonial homes adaptations of architecture from over-seas? 
If the settlers had been provided with 20th century building 
materials and techniques, would they have built as they did? 
The P. Alston Warings of Solebury are authorities on 
conservation and modern farm practices. They recently 
returned from an important educational mission in India. 
They gave up their old stone farmhouse in 1949 for a fine 
modern home on Honey Hollow Road, designed for them by 
Edwin A. Harris, Jr. of New York. They explain their 
decision succinctly: ‘We simply did as our ancestors did— 


J. H. Melford 


Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer designed ‘‘Waldenmark’’, this 
woods-encircled home, in 1939, for Mr. & Mrs. Edward L. Fischer. 


and would be ashamed of us for not doing—selected the best 
materials and the best ideas of our time, and made ourselves 
as comfortable as we could.” 

For a survey of what man’s building zeal has done to the 
face of the earth in America, Bucks County might be con- 
sidered as a typical cross section of our Country as a whole. 
Here today’s architecture and yesterday’s together can be 
seen in a setting of rare native beauty. 

The upper reaches of the County are, of course, still 
strongly traditional. Without too many major highways, 
there has been a minimum of hodge-podge building; the 
small towns along winding country roads have the charm 
of English villages. 

In Lower Bucks, modern mass housing and a certain 


Living-room in Antonin 
Raymond's Bucks County 
home, an 18th century 
farm-house remodeled in 
1939. A leader in mod- 
ern architecture, noted for 
his prize-winning Read- 
ers Digest Building in 
Tokyo, Raymond was 
awarded the 1956 Medal 
of Honor of the New York 
Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


amount of planned community building 
began four or five years ago. Levittown, 
the major project, is a spectacular 
answer to the problem of overcrowding 
in near-by cities and the mediocrity of 
obsolete row-houses. This has been 
followed by lesser housing projects 
where the design criterion is, of neces- 
sity: "Will it sell?” 

For fine design, we must look further. 
This County, steeped in the history of 
America’s beginnings, is famed for its 
many fine examples of Colonial homes, 
and rich in examples of exceptionally 
good modern homes. 

Some of the country’s most famous 
modern architects are represented here, 
as well as gifted younger men well on 
their way to fame. And many forward- 
looking people are building here. 

Antonin Raymond, with offices in 
New York and Tckyo, lives near 
New Hope. When he was awarded 
the A.I.A.’s 1956 Medal of Honor, his 
citation, among many other factors, 
mentioned his dedication to what he 
terms “absolute values in the arts” and 
his recognition of the application to 
architecture of a fundamental relation- 
ship between art and nature. Many of 
his great buildings are in Japan and the 
Far East. But scon after he remodeled his home on Church 
Road to welcome his garden and the long view of Bucks 
County into the living room with floor-to-ceiling glass, he 
designed two small houses that were among the first modern 
homes here. One, in New Hope, belongs to artist Alden Wicks. 
It was originally designed for Frances Carson and her late 
husband, John Carson, noted theoretical research scientist. 
The second was Marie J. Allison's delightful home on Old 
Windy Bush Road. 

Of seven architects recently named in a leading national 
magazine as “The Twentieth Century Form Givers,” four 
are represented by work done here by themselves or by 
associates. They are Walter Adolf Gropius, Richard Neutra, 
Wallace K. Harrison, and Marcel Breuer. 


Richard Neutra is senior associate of Thaddeus Longstreth who 
designed and built this home in Washington Crossing in 1952. 
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J. H. Melford 


In 1946, Marcel Breuer designed this guest cottage for the Fischers. 
It stands in its own clearing among the trees near their home. 


Walter Adolf Gropius, chairman emeritus of Harvard 
University’s department of architecture, and Marcel Breuer, 
who is now designing new UNESCO headquarters in Paris, 
together designed a home near Wrightstown in 1939 for 
art-director Edward L. Fischer. In 1946, Marcel Breuer 
designed å guest house for the Fischers. Richard Neutra, 
one of the most influential of modern architects, has Thaddeus 
Longstreth as his associate and eastern representative. A 
descendant of Bartholomew Longstreth, 17th century builder 
of one of Bucks County’s earliest stone houses (Bucks County 
Traveler, September '53, pp. 16-20), Thaddeus Longstreth is 
an architectural pioneer and a firm believer in the joyous and 
beneficial effect of fine design in surroundings. This is mani- 
fest in his 20th-century home in historic Washington Crossing. 
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He designed and built it week-ends, while at Princeton 
studying for his master’s degree. 

His present office is located in one of four more Washington 
Crossing modern houses that he designed for fellow students 
to build. There are, so far, no glass towers-to-the-sky in 
Bucks County, but Charles H. Abbe, an associate of Wallace 
K, Harrison, famed glass-tower builder, lives near Newtown, 
so we might keep an eye on the Newtown section. Abbe is 
now designing new laboratories and offices for the Corning 
Glassworks at Corning, N. Y. 

We might also keep an eye on Jules Gregory, whose office 
is across the river from New Hope, and on Stephen B. Hazzard, 
with his office in Warrington. They once worked in Harri- 
son’s New York office and are now designing Bucks County 


This house built atop a 
mountain slope, won an 
Award of Merit from the 
American Institute of 
Architects in May. It 
was designed by Jasper 
D. Ward, 3rd, and Regi- 
nald C. Knight, for Walter 
P. Swain, Jr., of Swain's 
Art Store, New Hope. 


homes and buildings. 

Three of the most widely publicized modern homes today 
are: George Nakashima’s fine home, display room and 
workshop on Aquetong Road; Walter Swain’s A.I.A. award- 
winning house in Watchung Hills, designed by Solebury 
School graduate Jasper D. Ward; and the Jules Gregory- 
designed home of the Edward L. Krafts on Lower Mountain 
Road. 

George Nakashima was a practicing architect long before 
he became a famous craftsman, recently winning the American 
Institute of Architects’ award for his furniture. It was in 
this workshop he made the chairs for the Meditation Room in 
the United Nations Building and designed the monumental 
conference table for General Motors’ new Research Center 


Ezra Stoller 


AAR 


George Nakashima, with 
degrees in Architecture 
from the University of 
Washington and MIT, 
and a diploma from the 
Ecole AmericainedeBeaux 
Arts, calls himself a wood- 
worker now. In 1945 he 
built his shop on Aque- 
tong Road near New Hope 
and began making modern 
furniture. By 1952 he 
was internationally recog- 
nized as a master-crafts- 
map—awarded the A.I.A. 
gold medal for craftsman- 
ship. Pictured at the 
left is his Display- Room 
and pool. 


“The Hill” on Lower 
Mountain Road, home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Kraft, was de- 
signed by architect 
Jules Gregory, built on 
a wooded hill well back 
from the road. The 
front wall is of glass 
and redwood boards. 


in Michigan. 

Solebury graduate Jack Ward helped Joshua Huberland 
design the first Rabbinical Boarding School to be built in 
Israel and is now working on architectural research for 
General Electric. 


Jules Gregory has designed another of the County's most 
advanced houses, the home of the Lee Mendelsons on Phillips 
Mill Road. Before starting his practice here, Gregory helped 
design such projects as the N.Y.U.-Bellevue Medical Center, 
the United Nations Building and Standard Oils’ Amuay Bay 
Refinery City in Venezuela. 


"There's tremendous freedom and lightness in his design 
of the Mendelson home. ‘The center, built first, was com- 
pleted in '54. The right wing, which is still under construc- 
tion, will be reflected in the heated swimming pool, planned for 
out-door swimming from sunny days in March through 
Indian Summer days in November. Gregory is now designing 
a modern home on Phillips Mill Road for the Louis H. Aric- 
sons, and an office in Doylestown for orthodontist David 
Slade. 


Another outstanding modern architect in the County is 
Stephen B. Hazzard, who designed the new gymnasium of the 
Buckingham Friends School. He had been doing contem- 
porary design with big firms in Boston, New York and 


Philadelphia before he built his modern office and carport 
at Warrington and opened his own practice here. Since then 
he's done schools, churches, residential and industrial work. 

These are some of the most prominent figures in the world 
of contemporary design whose buildings in the County have 
attracted attention here and throughout the country. There 
are many others that might be mentioned. G. Harold W. 
Haag, of Ivyland, and Paul d'Entremont of Feasterville, 
recently won an A.I.A. honorable mention for a new school 
in the County. Solebury School is to have a new quadrangle 
designed by William C. Hunt, himself a graduate of Solebury. 

One thing shared by all the owners of the contemporary 
homes we have described is great pleasure they derive from 
the freedom of a home designed for today's living. The 
homes of the early settlers had simple dignity and great 
charm. They grace the Bucks County countryside and it is 
hoped they will be preserved. The contemporary homes, 
too, are works of art. They too will make a strong contribu- 
tion to the natural beauty of the Bucks County scene. 


One article can do no more than scratch the surface of the 
development of contemporary architecture in the County. Much 
more is being done in the residential field, im the design of 
churches, schools, industrial buildings, and in planned groups 
of commercial buildings. These will be discussed in articles to 
appear later.—Editor. 


Jules Gregory designed this hilltop home for Lee and Betty 
Mendelson. It faces a wide view of Primrose Valley. 


by Hazel M. Gover 
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OU NEED staying power, a pair of nimble feet,anda 
sense of rhythm to square dance. 

The Puritans brought the country dances to the shores of 
New England. Dancing taught manners and manners were 
part of morals. But I doubt the Puritans would recognize 
the free-wheeling style of square dancing millions are doing 
today. 

Square dancing traveled down through the Eastern states 
and into the mountains of Kentucky and across country 
with the pioneers. Wherever a man could be found who 
could scratch music out of a fiddle and beat time with his 
foot, there was dancing. 

In the Southern Appalachians, where dancing was held 
to be sinful, early settlers called their dances “play party 
games". And since instrumental music was also a device 
of the Devil, the caller's voice and those of the dancers, took 
the place of the fiddle. 

In winter when the barn was full the kitchen was used. 
It was not unusual to carry the stove outside to make room 
and the fiddler was often driven to the sink to keep from 
being trampled. 

Several years ago, Russell Smith and his wife, Kathryn, 
of Robin Run Farm, Wycombe, went to a hall where John 
Alcott of Solebury was doing the calling. In those days, the 
dancing was relatively simple and the tunes were Oh, Susanna, 
Darling Nellie Gray, Pop Goes the Weasel, Hinkie-Dinkie, 
Red River Valley. 1f you could Allemande Left, Do-Si-Do, 
Duck for the Oyster and Dig for the Clam and do a sprightly 
promenade, you were doing all right. 

Russ and Kathryn fell in love with square dancing and they 
have been up to their necks in it ever since. Wherever there 
was square dancing, they were there. Russ bought square 
dance records and when he and Kathryn were invited to a 
party, they took the album along. Russ began calling along 


Hurry, folks, fill the hall! 

Get your partners one and all. 

Find. your honey, find your sweet, 

Get that gal out on her feet. 

Hurry now and don't be slow; 

We'll never get started if you don’t do so, 

With a couple here and a couple there, 

We'll start the dance when you form the square." 


Partners! 


with the music, to study, collect books, and to practice. 
Almost before he knew what was happening, people were 
clamoring for help in learning the dances. Chauncey Paxson, 
Paul Daughenbaugh, Sol Jacobson, Tom Parks, Hammond 
Cole, George Kummer, Nat Brewer, Charlie Whitehead, 
Werner Goodman, Norman Plummer, Charles Burke, Alan 
Converse, Charles Ingerman, Mark Rough and their wives 
were soon part of a group to start dancing in the Wrightstown 
Meeting Recreation Room. Part of the fun was the covered- 
dish supper before the dance. 

Russ, who has been calling now for over fifteen years, 
says there are several callers in Bucks County with more 
know-how than he. 

“Right now I can mention James Tempest at George 
School, Bob Dean of Silverdale, George White, Dolington, 
and George Scarborough, Buckingham, who are fine callers. 
These men have hundreds of dance records and they know 
their stuff when it comes to getting people out on the floor 
and to keep them dancing without confusion. 

“Callers must be teachers and leaders. They have to be 
on the lookout for new dances, new combinations of old 
ones. Usually they walk everybody through a new dance 
and how quickly the pattern is learned in the walk-thrcugh 
depends on the teaching ability of the callers. They have an 
extra amount of patience with the man or woman who can’t 


tell his left foot from his right. 

“Small recording companies make a 
specialty of turning out folk-dancing 
records. You can get them with or 
without the calls. People like variety 
and once they have learned a dance 
pattern, they are eager to go on to 
another one. Many magazines devoted 
to country dances are published each 
month. These contain suggestions, lists 
of new recordings. If I wanted to, I 
could spend a fortune on books pub- 
lished on square dancing and on the 
round dances which are becoming popu- 
lar again. I have a wealth of material 
to draw on." 

As time went on, Wrightstown 
Meeting became too small for the 
original group and the new devotees 
they were gathering up. Russ moved 
his dancers to Buckingham Grange. 
As many as sixteen squares would dance 
the evening away, with three square 
dances, two round (polka, scottische), 
and then a mixer which would give 

Continued on page 58 
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RADIO STATION 


DOYLESTOWN 1570 on the radio dial 
BUCKS COUNTY 


'"'THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN'' 


October, 1956 31 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS CARD 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


nine reproductions from a series of paintings 
by Robert J. McClellan 


What could be nicer then to send 
your friends Holiday Greetings on 
cards that picture the beauty of 
Bucks County at holiday time? Re- 
produced in full color on fine quality 
paper in the popular French-fold 
style. Card size 4% x 514 inches. 
Nine different greeting cards with 
envelopes, attractively boxed, make 
up the set. 


Order them NOW directly from the Traveler or look for them 
on sale throughout the County, at only $1.00 for each box. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Please send me postpaid 
....bexes of the Travelers 
Covered Bridge Greeting 


Cards at $1.00 per box. 


bristol, cont'd 


only pacer ever to win in the first year 
of her career, four world's records. She 
won four three-year-old futurities, a 
stake event and one purse lap in six 
starts in 1909. 

Several of Bristol's very old Colonial 
homes are still in existence. The home 
generally regarded as oldest is the 
Stanford K. Runyan House at 910 
Radcliffe Street, a charming home of 
brick with white trim. The earliest 
records of this house are dated 1768. 
It was remodelled in 1811 by John 
Reed, and it was later owned by Henry 
Clay Beatty, a lawyer who fought in 
the Battle of Richmond and in all 
subsequent battles until he was mortally 
wounded in the second battle of Bull 
Run. Extensively restored, it is now 
the residence of Mrs. Stanford K. 
Runyan and her daughter Mrs. William 
'T. Taylor. 

In 1765 Charles Bessonnet built a 
hotel which he named the "George the 
Second Hotel." During the Revolution 
he hastily changed the name to the 
"Fountain House!" 

In 1773 Bessonett started the stage 
coach line between Philadelphia and 
New York. He advertised “unparalleled 
speed from Philadelphia to New York 
in two days: $4.00. Comfort and 
safety assured." 

It was a daughter-in-law of Bessonett 
who nursed Lafayette when he was 
wounded at Brandywine and brought 
to Bristol. Years later, on another visit 
to Bristol, Lafayette expressed great 
pleasure in meeting her again. 

According to the old Ferry Record, 
“the hotel was a favorite with Presidents 
Madison, Tyler and Fillmore, and 
Joseph Bonaparte was a frequent 
visitor." 

Other early houses are the David 
Landreth home at 1024 Radcliffe St.; 
the Williamson and Arnold homes at 
309 and 311 Radcliffe and the Convent 
of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
at 921 Radcliffe. 

Bristol's fame as a resort attracted a 
glamorous element. When Philadelphia 
became the nation's capital it was 
natural for ambassadors and the like 
to look outside the city for a relaxing 
and social atmosphere. They were 
attracted to fashionable Bath Springs. 

The home of the late Dr. George T. 
Fox, 332 Radcliffe St., appealed to 
Don Francisco Sarmiento, Spanish am- 
bassador to the United States. He 
married Catherine Craig, the aunt of 
James Craig, who built the colonnaded 
house which is now the central part of 
the Farmer's National Bank. "There is 
a story that he built a miniature fort at 
the foot of his grounds, facing the river, 
and mounted two small cannons on it. 


Continued on page 63 
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BUCKS COUNTY’S 
COVERED BRIDGES 


Painted by ROBERT J. McCLELLAN 


JM OVERED bridges, once such a common 
M4 sight on our County roads, become 
“a rarer as the years pass by, and so 
gather around themselves an aura of romance. 
One comes upon them now on narrow back- 
country roads where black-eyed Susans reflect 
the sun’s gold, or heavenly blue chicory blos- 
soms peep out like fragments of a summer 
sky from among the grasses. 

Really to savor the atmosphere of a covered 
bridge one should walk through its shadowed 
span. The great rough floor planks and huge 
supporting side timbers are of amazing size. 
Nails were seldom used. Thick wooden pegs 
and heavy iron bolts hold the massive arched 
and criss-crossed timbers. 

Some of the longer bridges have windows to 


All Paintings © 1956 R. J. McClellan 


frame scenes of tumbling streams, rugged 
gray rocks and deep, limpid pools where fish 
rise and break the glassy surface into circling 
ripples. 

Usually one finds initials of those who paused 
to leave a brief record of themselves in the 
shadowed depths of the ancient bridge. “M.R. 
1851" carved his initials deeply with a firm, 
sure hand. “M.M. 1942" must have had less 
time to spare or a duller knife, for his initials 
are shallower. In some bridges there are 
traces of advertisements, the painted letters 
dim but distinguishable: ‘‘Try Parson’s Purga- 
tive Pills." Since the days of the surrey, and 
the Mennonite go-to-meeting buggy, and horse 
drawn hayloads, the old sheltered crossings 
carry a warning of the weight limit allowed. 


loux's Bridge 


The sturdy timbers of this bridge 
have sheltered the road over Cabin 
Run Creek in Plumstead township 
since 1874. 


Neely's Mill Bridge 


Built of native hemlock, this bridge 
carried the River Road across Pidcock 
Creek at the foot of Bowman's Hill, 
where the old Neely Mill still stands. 


Church Hill Bridge 


Until 1937 this impressive bridge 
carried the road across Tohickon 
Creek near Weisel. It was 118 feet 
long and was built for a few thousand 
dollars in 1861. 


Mill Creek Bridge 


For more than a hundred years this 
old bridge spanned the Neshaminy in 
Northampton County, on the Bridge- 
town Pike. 


Knecht's Bridge 


This bridge was built of rugged native 
hemlock in 1873 and still spans Dur- 
ham Creek in Sleifer's Valley, Spring- 
field township. 


Houpt's Mill Bridge 


In a remote section of Durham town- 
ship, a winding road dips into a lovely 
valley and there, beyond the vine- 
covered ruins of an old mill, this 
covered bridge crosses Durham Creek. 


Vansant Bridge 


Where Pidcock Creek flows through a 
wide valley, this bridge is on a back 
country road, almost in the shadow 
of historic Bowman’s Hill. 


Kratz’s Mill Bridge 


Tohickon Creek was once blessed 
with many rustic bridges, the great 
timbers sheltering the farmer’s loads 
and romping children. Built in 
1848, this oak bridge between Tinicum 
and Bedminster townships was torn 
down in 1930. 


Randt's Mill Bridge 


Here was another scene worthy of an 
artist's brush, where the old covered 
bridge crossed the Tohickon above 
Pipersville, carrying the road to 
Randt's mill. The mill still stands 
beside its broad millpond. 


Erwinna Bridge 


At the edge of the village of Erwinna, 
this lattice type bridge spans Lodi 
Creek, lending its picturesque beauty 
to a pastoral scene. 


New Britain Bridge 


This is one of the lost landmarks that 
once added to the picturesque charm 
of a scene near New Britain. 


Holland Bridge 


Another bridge that crossed a mill- 
stream where the sound of the creak- 
ing wheel and the splashing water 
mingled with the hoofbeats that 
once echoed across the wooden floor. 


Frankenfield Bridge 


In a secluded valley of the Tohickon 
Creek in Tinicum township, this 
bridge still stands as sturdy as the 
day it was built in 1872. 


Tinicum Creek Bridge 


This was the last covered bridge built 
in the County, in 1878. It carried 
the River Road over Tinicum Creek 
until it was demolished in 1932. 


County Line Bridge 


This bridge over the Northeast Branch 
of the Perkiomen in Rockhill town- 
ship went the way of the horse and 
buggy in 1932. 


Finland Bridge 


This bridge was built during the 
Civil War. One hundred, forty feet 
long, it carried the road across Unami 
Creek in Milford township until it 
was demolished in 1938. 


Uhlerstown Bridge 


The only covered bridge that was ever 
built across the canal still stands at 
Uhlerstown, a rustic hamlet remi- 
niscent of the days of work barges 
and tinkling mule bells. 


North Branch Bridge 


The heavy plank floor of this sheltered 
crossing resounds no more to the 
heavy feet of farm teams, for in 1921 
it was eliminated from the Dublin 
Pike between New Britain and Plum- 
stead townships. 


Kintnersville Bridge 


The great oaken timbers that formed 
this bridge on Route 611 across Nocka- 
mixon Creek were torn down in 1921. 


Sheard's Mill Bridge 


Crossing Tohickon Creek near an old 
grist mill, which is now owned by 
John Clymer, near Thatcher, these 
two relics of a past era form a de- 
lightful scene. 


Darh Hollow Bridge 


Another sheltered crossing long since 
gone, and preserved only by the 
artist and in the memory of those 
who once sped across it in gliding 
sleighs. 


One hundred 
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Years ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


THE UPPER END IN MOTION 


The “Tohickon Bull Dog" and the‘ Nocka- 
mizon Nigger Skinner", in the Field! 
GRAND MASS MEETING of the 
Democrats of the upper End of Bucks 
County, will be held at the Hotel of Charles 
Eichline in Tinicum, on Thursday, the 
9th of OCTOBER at 10 o'clock, A.M. The 
Meeting will be addressed by Hon. JAMES 
M. PORTER, Hon. WM. H. WITTE, 
Hon. HENRY CHAPMAN, Hon. THOM- 
AS ROSS, Stokes L. Roberts, Esq., N. C. 
James, Esq., E. Morris Lloyd, Esq., John 
P. Rogers, Charles Kolbe (in German), 
S. J. Paxson and others. 


Music is expected and the ‘“Tohickon Bull | 


Dog" and the Nockamixon Nigger Skinner" 


are respectfully invited to be present and | 


raise their voices against negro equality 
and a dissolution of the Union. By order 
of the Tinicum Club. 

JOSEPH HOUGH, Pres. 


NOTICE! 

HEREAS, my wife, MATILDA 

FLUCK, has left my bed and board 
without any just cause, and I forewarn all 
persons against harboring or trusting her 
on my account, as I will pay no debt of her 
contracting after this date. 
Plumstead, Oct. 14th, 1856 LEVI FLUCK 


Large Beel—Jesse Strouss, of Nockamixon, 
raised a Beel in his garden this year which 
measured nineteen inches and a half in 
length. 


LET every voter remember 
that James Buchanan is 
the candidate of Atchison, String- 
fellow and the Border Ruffians. 
He is supported zealously by these desper- 
adoes. Every vote for Buchanan is a vote 
in favor of these BORDER RUFFIANS. 


Brislol—YT wo desperadoes were arrested for 
making a forcible entrance into a canal 
store near Tyburn, and destroying property, 
stealing money, &c. Esquire Pennington 
committed them to prison, but on their 
way thither one of them managed to make 
his escape from Deputy Constable Perry. 
Christopher Kelley is a desperate fellow, 
and fought and kicked most lustily until 
he made good his escape. 


MACHINE POETRY 
Yankee Doodle on a bend, 
It is as plain as figures, 
Buchanan is the white man's friend, 
And Fremont goes for NIGGERS. 
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A 


WOOLY HEAD PLATFORM 


1. That the blood of the White Man and | 


the Negro are the same! 

. That a Negro ought to be allowed to vote! 

. That a Negro ought to be eligible to 
hold office! 

. That the time is not distant when this 
state of things would be realized! 


> wh 


WILD pigeons are said to be unusually 
numerous this fall. People are taking 
them in large quantities, by nets, and they 
sell readily at $1 per dozen. 


CAUTION! 


HEREBY caution all persons from 
trusting Joseph Wood, on my account, 
as I will pay no debts of his contracting. 


Attleborough. MARY PRAY. 


GREAT ROAR 


All Round the County 


FRAZIER & FRANKENFIELD 
House, Sign, Wallpainters, 
hangers. At the Old 


Stop) Doylestown. 


Fremont and Dayton Meetings 

LL citizens who are opposed to the 

present National Administration, and 
who wishes Kansas to become a free state, 
are requested to meet at the public house 


of JOHN WEISS, in Steinsburg, Milford | 


township, on FRIDAY, October 10, at | 
] o'clock P.M. Eminent English and 


German speakers are engaged to address 
the meeting. 
Plank Road—We learn that it is in con- 
templation to build a Plank Road between 
this place and Lumberville. Success to 
the enterprise. 
WE dislike to see persons 
visiting our office, handle 
e the type. peep over the com- 
positor’s shoulders to read the 
copy; carry off our exchanges; ask such 
questions as, “who wrote this communica- 
tion, let me see the manuscript", &c. 
A Tale! 
PERSON once sent a note to a waggish 
friend for the loan of his noose-paper 
and received in return his friend's marriage 
certificate. 


and Paper- | 
Establishment, | 
STATE STREET (opposite Green's Coach | 


| 


| and Nerves. 


$1000 REWARD! 


WILL be given to Dr. Jack- 

son, or any Quack, who 

will prove that he has the 

Receipt for the manufacture 

of Dr. Hoofland's German Bitters. And I 

will forfeit the same, if I cannot prove that 

I have the Original Receipt in my possession. 

Geo. B. Armbruster’s Preparation of 
Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, 

is the only German Bitters that will act 

safely and surely upon the Liver, Stomach 

It is superior to all Mineral 

Medicine in purifying the System and 
Strengthening its parts. 

For sale at the office of the 'Morgen- 

stern". 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Another Trial—Captain Young intends 


to make another effort this week to reach 
Easton with his steamer MAJ. BARNETT 


now lying at Lambertville. 


Questions For Girls??? 


| Are you aware of the price of cigars, clubs 


and oysters? 

Can you make a piece of tough, dry meat 
rich, juicy and tender? 

Can you get up an abundant, tasteful and 
savory dinner on short notice, and with 
twenty-five cents in your pocket? 

Can you maintain your serenity during 
political discussions? 

Can you bear to hear the oft-repeated, 
“wonder where the money goes," when- 
ever you humbly ask for a barrel of 
flour or a ton of coal? 

In a word, have you twice the patience of 


Job? 
(re termination of campaign) visit 

Bristol, Newtown (probably) 
and Doylestown. His last argumentative 
and facetious poem of the Expedition in 
Search of Women's Sphere", will be the 
topic. 


HE YOUNG POET, Elmer 
Ruan Coates, will (after 


Ingham's Spring Lime! 

BURNT at BEAUMONT’S Kilns, and 

universally considered the best for 
building purposes, and other uses, will be 
kept constantly on hand; will be delivered 
at any point within twelve miles at short 
notice. For any further information apply 
by letter to 
New Hope Post Office A. J. BEAUMONT 


REMEMBER! 
LET the six thousand Democrats who 
attended the polls on Tuesday last, 
remember that the Bucks County In- 
telligencer calls them 


BORDER RUFFIANS! 
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NCORPORATION asan independent 

municipality will continue a subject 
of heated debate by Levittowners, 
and their neighbors both near and far, 
until an answer is found to the 
anomalous plight of this community of 
50,000 which is neither town, nor 
township, neither borough nor city, 
nor yet a village or hamlet! 


Levittown has its social and its 
cultural identity. It can be described 
in economic terms. But politically, 
Levittown does not exist. 

Levittown is one of the most com- 
pletely planned communitiesin existence. 
But its planners overlooked one im- 
portant factor. The “town” is divided 
among three surrounding townships and 
one bordering borough, in a jagged 
pattern that reminds one of a platter 
that has been dropped to the floor. 


Further Levittowns now planned will 
escape this painful problem. A lesson 
has been learned. They will be built 
entirely within one existing political 
subdivision. Meantime the inhabitants 
of Bucks County's Levittown have the 
matter to work out, with or without 
their fellow citizens of the various 
townships and the borough involved. 


A sends his children to school in 
Tullytown Borough. They stand and 
wait while the school bus carries the 
children of B, directly across the street, 
to a Bristol Township school. One 


Levittowner pays school taxesamounting . 


to about $95. 
October, 1956 


Another, living in an 


identical house, with the same number 
of children, pays about $115. This may 
rankle some and not others. 

Magnolia Drive, at one point, forms 
the border between Falls and Bristol 
Townships. If a fire should break out 
on one side of the street, there might be 
understandable doubt as to who should 
extinguish it. 


Suppose—Heaven forbid!—there 
should be a disturbance of the peace 
in one of the homes on Lakeside Drive 
West, Lakeside Drive, Lavender Lane, 
or Locust Lane, that sit right smack on 
the line between Falls Township and 
Tullytown Borough. Which police do 
you call? And what happens if, in an 
excess of zeal and civic spirit, the 
wrong police should dash to the rescue? 
Would the speeding motorist who 
knocked down a sycamore on one side 
of the line be arrested on the other, and 
if so, would he have to be extradited to 
be tried in the jurisdiction where the 
crime was committed? 


Many Lower Bucks people feel that 
the ideal solution would be a system of 
cooperation among the four municipal 
units involved. It has been suggested 
that a kind of supra-municipal com- 
mittee might be set up—similar in 
theory to the authority proposed for 
the Suez Canal—to determine the 
responsibilities of each municipality. 
`` Each of the surrounding munici- 
palities, of course, derives tax revenue 
from Levittown, and the officials of 
each insist that it renders better public 


services than could be obtained else- 
where, except at far greater cost. In- 
dustries, of course, tend to oppose a 
redistricting which would entail a 
revision of the tax structure, and might 
work to their disadvantage. 


There is a question not only of in- 
corporation versus non-incorporation, 
but a question of just what territory the 
proposed incorporation should include. 
Once that is determined, there is this 
further question: just which form of 
municipal government permitted under 
Pennsylvania law would best serve the 
needs of the people in the territory to 
be incorporated? 


At a recent forum discussion spon- 
sored by the Levittown Kiwanis Club, 
one of the most basic considerations was 
eloquently voiced by Harold F. Alderfer, 
expert in municipal government. Dr. 
Alderfer pointed out that the people of 
Lower Bucks County should consider 
not only their own problems of local 
administration, but that kind of organi- 
zation which will best obtain recognition 
of their problems by the state govern- 
ment. 


Along with other thoughtful citizens 
Dr. Alderfer believes that the third 
class township—a municipal structure 
like that of Lower Merion Township— 
would best serve this need. It isa type 
of government designed for areas which 
include both urban and rural districts. 

Whatever the ultimate solution, it 
will not be easily achieved. 
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IN BUCKS COUNTY 


by Cathy Wagner 


A DEFINITELY elegant, a definitely casual fashion trend 
began years ago in Bucks County, and it continues to 
this day. 

As the crow flies, Bucks County is only thirty-five miles 
across from North to South and one travels only fifteen miles 
from the extreme Eastern side to the Western boundary. Yet 
tucked in among its hills and farmlands are shops offering 
clothes for milady’s closet that need never be taken off the 
shelf and brushed off! They are as new as the glint in the 
designer’s eye. 

The demand for the fine cashmeres, the gros-point tweeds, 
the handwovens, the satin-lined, chunky hand-knits and the 
classic dyed and matched sets is so great that were it not for 
the ease with which our local shopkeepers can reach the 
New York markets the supply could not keep up with demand. 

On any day’s shopping expedition in Bucks County you can 
visit first, a tiny exclusive shop in a century-old house on the 
third floor of a Bristol home. Then you discover another 
outstanding shop right in the center of the County in what 
used to be the squire’s office of an old estate. And finally, 
you learn of a little stone school house which has become a 
smart shop along the Old Bethlehem Pike near Quakertown. 
These shops along with many others are not only unusual 
and interesting but carry on full fledged businesses. 


Left: Andrena Bear, Pleasant Valley, models a tweed by Bartley 
and carries handsewn leather bag by Fueller. Above: In Kitty 
Atkinson's living room, Jean Cloud, Carversville, waring taupe 
Elverhoj creation as Cathy Wagner, of Yardley, models a 
bittersweet cotton satin by Elverhoj. 


Jean Cloud in front of the 
Kitty Atkinson Shop 
wearing a green and 
watermelon pink '' Portu- 
guese washerwoman 
plaid" designed and cre- 
ated by Elverhoj fashions 
in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 


Catering to the clothes needs of Bucks County women is 
an assignment most shop keepers would find difficult. The 
way of life in the area determines this. The city dweller may 
need only one outfit of country tweeds, while?this casual, care- 
free type of costume is the usual order of the day in Bucks 
County. The little black dress and furs are brought out only 
for a trip to the city. 

Designer clothes are not at all uncommon in these shops. 
In Bristol, for instance, after a prospective shopper eyes a fine 
old Philadelphia Chippendale chair in rooms full of other 
fine antiques, she is shown up three tiny flights of stairs to 
The Brogan Shop, where originals are displayed in an air 
conditioned attic room. 

Its petite owner, Mary Roche, says “The shop in this 
house is in the house next door!" But architecturally right 
or wrong it is a shopper's paradise, with a snow white poodle 
to greet customers. The poodle's name: “Dior.” 

It was in this same house that Miss Roche's four elderly 
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Algie Gemaria, Levittown, 
models a point d’ esprit 
as Miss Katie Brogan 
begins alterations on a 
silk organdy (both by 
Rappi) worn by Lynn 
Gregerson, Levittown. Be- 
low: a paisley sheath of 
Viyella flannel by House 
of Lords in Bucks County 
Shop. 
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Right: Florence Weisel’s direc- 
tion of “I Remember Mamma" 
in 1954 set a high mark for 
Town and Country. Below: 
Charlie Fisher of Newtown di- 
recting a scene from "Light Up 
the Sky”; 1953-54. 
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Photo below shows 
striking set designed 
by Edward Beegle for 
“Lost Horizons”, pre- 
sented fall of 1950. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING! 


clever sets characterize work of center county troupe 


by Polly Spare 


OWN and Country Players made its debut on February 

27, 1948 at the Doylestown Borough School with The 
Late George Apley. The performance, directed by Florence 
Weisel of Spring Valley, drew an audience of about 400. It 
was a night that vibrated with excitement. The backstage 
crew scurried about as actors nervously scanned their cues. 
The lights dimmed, the curtain rose and applause greeted 
the set—a Victorian Back Bay drawing room, so complete 
in detail that the illusion was overwhelming. Outstanding 
sets have since become a tradition with Town and Country 
Players. Florence Denison of Holicong, and Mary Campbell 
and Mary Wilcox of Doylestown are the designers largely 
responsible for this reputation. 

The group was started in September 1947 by Florence 
Weisel and Lenora Dunn. They met with nineteen friends 
interested in non-professional theater. In less than five 
months the first production was ready. Since then T. and C. 
has become a part of the lives of many of our neighbors here 
in Bucks County. It now has nearly ninety members! 

Sponsorship of the Doylestown Lions Club made The Late 
George Apley possible but without the physical labor of Don 
Weisel, there would have been no show. Members realized 
they needed an adequate switchboard (with dimming and 
circuit controls) for proper stage lighting, as well as portable 
light towers to mount forward of the stage. They had only 
two months in which to construct them. Don Weisel and 
Ralph Shobert (of Chalfont) began to spend all their free time 
building these in a freezing garage. Progress was rapid in 
spite of the cold, until an automobile accident hospitalized 
Ralph. That left Don alone to complete the work. He did, 
and on time at that. Since then Town and Country has gone 

Continued on page 62 
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pennsBuRY mn 


"TUCKED into the corner 

of a seven thousand acre 
farm on the outskirts of 
Morrisville, is a white clap- 
board building known as 
Pennsbury Inn.  Nestling 
on the banks of a small 
inlet, only a short distance 
from the historic home of 
William Penn, there is a 
close connection between 
this gathering place and the 
father of our Common- 
wealth. 

In the mahogany panelled 
entrance hall, the windows 
are draped with a print, 
made to order, that shows 
Pennsbury Manor and its 
surroundings. The Penn 
coat of arms hangs above 
the fireplace of the Penn 
Room, and its red, white and black 
furnish the motif for the decor of all the 
rooms. From the Penn Room's wide 
windows the diner looks out on a scene 
unlike most parts of Bucks County. 

On one side, acres of succulant vege- 
tables peep through the ground. To the 
south, the boat club's small craft line 
the bank of the lake. White cranes 
stand on one foot between the pine 
knees. 

But a peep into the kitchen shows 
that this inn has more than atmosphere 
to offer. The chef hovers over sections 
of rib roast standing like tall stake 
fences basking in their own pink juices; 
fried chicken, crisp on the outside and 
juicy inside; lobsters lined up according 
to size on a bed of ice. 

Islands of shining chocolate cake 
wait on the pastry counter to be proudly 
carried into the dining room and served 
in large slices. Homemade apple pies 
made with depth and oozing with 
buttery natural syrup vie with each 
other for top rating on the dessert list. 

The crips green salads have gained a 
great deal of their appeal from the 
careful handling of the greens and the 
flavor of herbs, not overdone, only a 
hint of marjoram and its associates ir 
the salad dressing, according to Mrs. 
Fred Watts, the manager. 

Obtaining the freshest and finest of 
vegetables is a matter of small concern 
to Mrs. Watts, whose husband is 
manager of the King Farms adjoining 
the inn. Green beans, with great 
globs of butter, eggplant fried crisp and 
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Above: Cornelia Watts plays 
gracious hostess to a group of 
executives from the Minnesota 
Mining Company. Below: Mrs. 
Fred Watts consults with son 
Jeffery, who is in charge of 
quality control at this up-to- 
the-minute inn. 


by Eve Harlow 


brown, baby yellow squash, 
flavored with a bit of onion, 
and minted green peas are 
served family style from 
steaming bowls. 

One of Mrs. Watts’ fav- 
orite recipes is what she 
calls ‘‘Watts’ Pancakes.” 
These she will mix and 
serve, at the drop of a hat, 
as she has done many times 
for guests in her own home 
when appetites begin to 
call for a late snack after an 
evening of bridge. 

This is a family affair— 
the operation of Pennsbury 
Inn. Mrs. Watts as man- 
ager, presides over this 
establishment in the same 
charm and competence as 
she did over the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Bucks County, 
when she was president. She relin- 
quished that office this Spring but is 
still a member of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania state fed- 
eration. 

Born in Wilkes Barre, she was 
educated at The Moravian College in 
Bethlehem, where she sang in the 
nationally famous Bach Festival Choir. 
Moving to Lower Bucks she quickly 
became known as a woman of out- 
standing ability and a leader in com- 
munity affairs. The lovely old stone 
house in Levittown where she and her 
family lived years ago is still known as 
the Watts House. 

Though she has a wealth of experi- 
ence, the role of restaurant manager is 
a new one for Mrs. Watts. But the 
background and talents of her son and 
daughter fit right into the scheme. 


A technical training at the Cornell 
University School of Hotel and Res- 
taurant Management stands behind 
Jeffery Watts, her oldest son. He has 
charge of what up-to-the-minute res- 
taurateurs call "quality control." 
Daughter Cornelia insists she is like 
her father but wishes more people were 
like her mother. She went to the 
University of Delaware, and became 
interested in restaurants and their 
management from talking with Jeff 
about his study at Cornell. Poised 
and gracious, she makes a youthful and 
charming hostess. Then there is little 
Johnny Watts who is only ten. As 

Continued on page 59 
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OWWOW or penicillin, either method 

of treating one’s ills may be ob- 
tained in Bucks County. Medical 
doctors, whose numbers are ever in- 
creasing, administer penicillin. Pow- 
wow isan ancient art of healing practiced 
by powwow doctors, who become 
scarcer each year. Some people con- 
fuse powwow with hexerei, but the 
former is white magic and the latter 
black magic. 

At a country auction last summer I 
learned of a powwow doctor living less 
than ten miles from Doylestown through 
a man who had had his dog powwowed. 

This spring a persistent headache 
made me think of him again. Old- 
fashioned aspirin and new-fangled re- 
laxing pills failed to give relief. I 
thought I would try the oldest of all folk 
medicine. I took a friend with me, 
who followed me apprehensively across 
the wet stepping stones to a small stone 
house. 

The gloom of the day filled the small 
rooms with shadows, as storm clouds 
whipped slanting arrows of rain against 
the windows. The ‘‘doctor” is old, 
with thinning wisps of hair brushed 
neatly back and eyes of a kindly blue. 
He is smooth-shaven, strictly modern, 
and although he has been powwowing 
for more than forty years, he doesn’t 
affect any of the paraphernalia of his 
calling such as a cane entwined with 
snakes, a long beard or a swallow-tail 
coat. 

I was ushered into a tiny room off the 
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by Sara Maynard Clark 


parlor where, after giving a_ brief 
account of my headache, I was pow- 
wowed. Standing behind me the 
"doctor" passed his hands over my 
head and flicked them away as though 
brushing away the pain, all the while 
repeating something I couldn’t hear. 
This was done three times. Three is a 
magic number, as nearly all charms and 
treatments are applied three times. 

The whole thing was quick and busi- 
nesslike. Powwow doctors never make 
a charge, but usually accept any folding 
money the patient is inclined to give. 

Was the powwow effective? It is 
hard to say. My symptoms remained, 
but several days later I realized the 
pain in my head had vanished. Whether 
it was powwowed away or just disap- 
peared by itself I do not know. 

I visited my powwow doctor several 
times and he showed himself to be a 
keen student of psychology. During 
his long life he has developed his own 
kindly philosophy. He tries to talk his 
patients out of worrying about them- 
selves and the state of the world. To 
a woman who was distressed over being 
too fat he said, "Maybe you are meant 
to be fat. Some people are just natur- 
ally fat and some thin and it may go 
against the Lord's will to try to change." 

Some claim powwowing has to be 
learned from one of the opposite sex, 
but my powwow doctor disclaims the 
belief. He found he had the gift or 
power of healing when he was still a 
young boy. Since that time he has 


collected and used many ''books of the 
trade," such as Hohman's Long Lost 
Friend, Albertus Magnus Egyptian Sec- 
rets, and the Lost Books of Moses. His 
library includes a few secret tomes that 
are seldom if ever found in stores, as 
well as books on astrology and modern 
psychology. 

A friend of mine went to him for a 
talisman she could wear. He explained 
that this charm could not be made 
up while she waited. A number of 
factors entered into its construction, 
such as the phase of the moon, especially 
in connection with her birth date. 
When he completes the charm it will be 
sewed up in a small white sack which 
she must never open. 

My friend tells me that after ten 
minutes of questioning about her 
ailments and symptoms, the powwow 
man gave the same diagnosis it had 
taken her doctor two years of tests and 
examinations to discover. Some might 
say that the thought passed into his 
mind from hers, for he is himself a firm 
believer in mental telepathy. Who 
knows? The deepest mysteries of the 
mind have not yet been plumbed. 

The moon, which plays an important 
part in the thinking and superstitions 
of many people, is an active assistant 
to the powwow doctor. In treating for 
wheal in the eye, or cataract as it is now 
called, the moon must be in its increase. 
Many charms designate the proper 
phase of the moon in which they are 
to be carried out. But in the matter 
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in the county, powwow doctors still 


practice an ancient healing art 


of warts and the countless methods of 
getting rid of them, my powwow doctor 
sagely remarked that they usually go 
away by themselves sooner or later. 

Powwowing is religious faith healing 
although its opposite, black magic, has 
given it a dubious reputation. In my 
powwow doctor’s parlor is an open Bible 
which he studies constantly. He ad- 
monishes one to remember the Psalms 
as peace and healing is to be found in 
them. Most of the old charms are 
deeply religious. They are the oldest 
form of German poetry known. 

Some powwow doctors are specialists. 
A woman who has practiced the healing 
art near Perkasie for more than thirty 
years treated erysipelas—which country 
folk called wildfire and St. Anthony’s 
fire—and baby marasmus. The latter 
means rickets. The old belief is that 
the worms in a child’s body devour all 
the nourishment leaving only water. 
If no cure is effected the little one dies. 

An old book gives the following 
treatment for marasmus: ‘The child 
must be carried in the morning toward 
the rising sun and then speak: ‘Be 
welcome in the name of God thou 
sunshine, when camest thou so mild, 
help me and my dear child. God the 
heavenly Father pray, that my child 
help he may. Beseech the Holy Ghost, 
that by the heavenly host he may 
return the natural blood and flesh unto 
my child’”’ 

For wild-fire, a very good remedy is 
to repeat: 


Illustrated by Jerry Callahan 


“Wild-fire and the dragon, flew 
over a wagon, 

The Wild-fire abated and the 
dragon skated.” 

Bucks County has had a number of 
famous powwow doctors. There was 
Dr. Emanuel Wilhelm who lived in a 
log house up the hill from Haupt’s 
Mill bridge in Springfield Township. 
Dr. Emanuel was an impressive figure. 
He always wore a swallow-tail coat and 
a long white beard, but carried an 
umbrella rather than a powwow doctor’s 
cane. 

The Bucks County Historical Society 
has three such canes in their collection, 
carved with snakes twining around 
them. John Cummings, the curator, 
doesn’t know whether such canes were 
used in the powwow doctors’ treatments 
or were just a badge of the calling. 

One of the most famous powwow 
practitioners in this neighborhood was 
Dr. Eugene Wilhelm who lived just 
over the County line in Raubsville. 
He dispensed both medicine and pow- 
wow. People came to him from far 
and near. 

One day after seeing forty patients 
in his office as well as making many 
house calls, he took some laudanum to 
induce sleep and lay down to rest. The 
good doctor never rose from his couch. 
His funeral was one of the largest ever 
held in that neighborhood. 

John George Hohman was probably 
the first powwow doctor to publish a 

Continued on page 56 
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HE MYSTERY of the old game 

“Button, button, whose got the 
button” has been solved. Mrs. Marian 
C. Beans’ shop on State Street in 
Newtown has not one button but 
literally thousands of the many-faceted 
objects. Her collection of buttons 
requires so much space that there is 
little room left for her other antiques. 


The amazing collection started many 
years ago when Mrs. Beans was re- 
covering from a fractured ankle. One 
of her friends brought her a card of 
antique buttons. They were so unusual 
that Mrs. Beans decided that she should 
make button collecting her hobby. 


Today it is Mrs. Beans’ button col- 
lection which attracts most people to 
her shop. Her quaint little shop is 
right next to her Revolutionary home. 
Her parents lived here when she went 
to George School, and it naturally gets 
the overflow from her shop. Hand 
wrought iron hinges and early pottery 
are tucked beneath the hedge. She 
says the only reason the fine old mantle- 
piece in the living room was made 
permanent was to keep from selling it! 

Other than collectors, Mrs. Beans’ 
clientele includes designers searching 
for “just the right button” for a special 
costume. There is a well known manu- 
facturer of leather goods who uses the 
large buttons as a decorative touch on 
belts and bags. One large company 
makes cuff links of her unusual buttons. 


Her antique collection includes early 
oil paintings, among which is a portrait 
signed by Rigaud and dated 1659. 
There are two farm scenes signed by E. 
Rogers, who has some paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

The proprietor of the Hanging Lamp 
Shop in Newtown, Beatrice Stump, 
told a story of a group of tourists from 
Indiana. They were browsing through 
her shop displaying only a casual 
interest in antiques. In the course of 
conversation they said they were going 
to Quakertown to look at the Quakers. 
The proprietor stared at them in 
amazement. She explained that they 
wouldn’t see any Quakers in Quaker- 
town, in fact Newtown was about the 
center of the Quaker area. She went 
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Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our “Treasure 
Chest" presents a, comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would. appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


UPPER COUNTY 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, half- 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 
stone 6-5795) 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


The Lion & Crown Shop—Mechanic 
St., New Hope. (Phone New Hope 2811). 
Antique English Silver. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main 
St., New Hope. Antioues for the Collec- 
tor, Decorator, and Homemaker. Tele- 
phone New Hope 2382. 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St., New Hope. Fine selection 
early American furniture, bric-a-brae, 
china and imports. (New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge 
St., New Hope. Big collection of fine 
antiques. Furniture, paintings, china & 
art objects. (Phone New Hope 2462) 


Colonial Arms—Bridge St., New Hope. 
Fine paintings. Furniture mahogany & 
pine. Unusual works of art. Bargain 
table in barn (N.H. 2366) 


Pink House—Route 202 New Hope 
Fine porcelain, paintings, lamps & furni- 
ture. Burwell & Louise Shepard. New 
Hope 2902.. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202, New Hope. 


English silver, Sheffield plate, English 
prints, jewelry and furniture. (New Hope 
5467) 


The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of New Hope. Antiques & 
country store. Primitives & rarities. 
Wholesale at House of Howe, Ottsville— 
museum pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202, 
Spring Valley. Collectors items, furni- 
ture, primitives, early china and pottery. 
Specializing in Flint and Blown glass. 
Buckingham 2567. 


Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main, Doyles- 
town. True antiques from reliable sources 
selected by a specialist. Established 1930. 
(Doyle. 4394) 


Edison Furniture Store—Rt. 611 S. of 
Doylestown. Big stock of used and 
antique furniture. Brass beds. 


The Village Barn—Rt. 263 Old York 
Rd. Antiques, and Sportswear originals 
& Imports. Open noon until 5, seven 
days. Buckingham 2851. 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn, Buckingham. County’s largest glass 
collection. Early American antiques, 
furniture. (Buckingham 2981) 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and re- 
tail trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus 
B. Kling. Sugan 2771. 


Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. 202. Specializing in 
primitives. (Doyle. 3854) 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


LOWER COUNTY 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 
Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Morrell's—Washington Ave. Newtown. 
Fine antique furniture. Custom-made 
drapes, upholstery & slip-covers. Decora- 
tor. (Worth 8-2873) 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eralline of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


Nearby Neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. S.W. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 
Wales 4855. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 


At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Se- 
lected antiques & works of art. Rt. 309 
off 202. Bates and Hartman. 


RED BANK, N. J. 


The Hudson Shop Inc.—Rt. 35, 4 mi. 
off Garden State Parkway. American 
antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 
10 to 6. Red Bank 6-2003 
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EXCELLENCE 
IN 
CRAFTS 


SONYA LEACH 


HANDWOVEN IRISH TWEEDS 
FOR FALL 


30" fabric $4 - 5.75 a yard 
54” fabric $10.00 a yard 


Imported & Domestic Handcrafts 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


offset, engraving embossed 
wedding & social stationery 


MIGNON] PRINTING 


MILL & CEDAR STREETS 
BRISTOL, PA. STILLWELL 8-3243 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF HOOVER CLEANERS 


No. 82 Constellation Canister 
models $59.95 


No. 63 Deluxe up right models 
with attachments 


Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 
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1957 WINTER CRUISE 


to the whole 


in Cunard's brilliant 


BRITANNIC 


From N. Y. Jan. 25, '57 
23 ports * 20 countries 
66 days * $1275 vp 
Months of sunny cruising to Spain, 
North Africa, Greece, the Riviera, 
Italy, Istanbul! Famous Cunard 
service and cuisine, See us now. | 
AMERICAN FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 SO. CLINTON ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 5553 SWEETBRIAR 3403 


Travel Now --- Pay Later 
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on to explain that Quakers now dress 
much like anyone else, but when alone 
they sometimes ‘‘thee’d” and ‘“‘thou’d”’ 
one another. 


The tourists looked rather incredulous 
and definitely disappointed. They left 
with a parting question that the pro- 
prietor could not answer. ‘If there are 
no Quakers there, why is it called 
Quakertown?" they demanded. 

The Morrell Antique Shop on 
Washington Street in Newtown goes a 
bit further than the sale of early furni- 
ture and glass in that a decorating ser- 
vice is offered their customers. R. 
Monroe and Dorothy Morrell have 
followed in the footsteps of Mr. Mor- 
rell’s father. The elder Morrell started 
this antique shop in Newtown, but in a 
different building. 

The Canal Shoppe on Afton Avenue 
in Yardley was used as a station on the 
underground railway for smuggling 
slaves during the Civil War. It is 
owned by Mrs. Ellen Carroll and 
operated by her daughter Miss Joan 
Gavin. Aside from its large collection 
of glass and hooked rugs, the matched 
tole hanging lamps which are an original 
part of the shop, are worth a visit. 
They are in perfect condition. 

The Sam Laidacker Shop at 447 
Mill Street in Bristol was formerly on 
Route 13 outside Bristol. Laidacker 
carries a large stock of early furniture 
as well as pewter and unusual patterns 
of china. 


At the Quakertown Antiques show, 
conducted by Christine Horn, only 
two or three Bucks County shops were 
represented, but there was a large 
invasion of out-of-county shops from 
Philadelphia, Slatington, Berks County, 
Wellsville, N. Y. and Montgomery 
County. 

Mrs. Lillian Griffith who has a shop 
on North York Road, Hatboro, showed 
an unusual wagon seat made into a 
settee. It had all the old original hard- 
ware and bolts, and was most unusual 
in that it was made of cherry. This 
wasn't discovered until a cabinct maker 
mounted it on legs. So he made the 
legs and stretchers of cherry also. Most 
old wagon seats are of poplar. 

Gildo Sissoldo who has the fasci- 
nating Buckingham Bazaar on Durham 
Road at Buckingham has received a 
large shipment of antiques from Europe. 
He probably has one of the largest 
collections of copper articles in the 
County, 1800 pieces. If you are old 
enough to be nostalgic about the old 
Youth's Companion, he has two large 
bound volumes. 

When you're in New Hope by all 
means stop at Marjorie Kellberg’s 
lamp shade shop on Bridge Street and 
see her own hilarious sketches, in color, 
of the shopping public. They are a 
shopkeeper's-eye-view of browsers. 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 


Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4626 


ANTIQUES 


furniture china paintings 
rare and varied works of art 


bought and sold 


COLONIAL ARMS 
rt. 202 new hope, pa. new hope 2366 


UTNE Uncen HEEL 
Remember Tuesday, Nov. 6= 


Cast your vote 


for 


EISENHOWER 


and 
Margarette S. Kooker 
Marvin V. Keller 


for 


State Assembly Ist Dist. 


Advertisement paid for by 
Republican County Committee 


ERELETEETETELEELEETETEEEEEEEELE NOAUA NUNUA NOTOTO iE 
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sterling pin with aventurine $10.00 


Paul Voltaire’s Jewelry Is 
Back In New Hope Again At 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 
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UMPKINS ripe in fields, silos filled, 
cribs bulging with corn and storm 
windows going up—it’s October. This 
is the month to secure everything for 
the winter, including your dog. Winter 
blankets have come out of moth balls, 
for your family, and although your 
dog doesn't need a blanket, he does need 
a pad to protect him from drafts. Any- 
one can make one with a few yards of 
heavy material and some cedar shav- 
ings and your dog will not only have a 
comfortable place to sleep, but the cedar 
shavings will keep down the fleas and 
dissipate the doggy odor. 


Using a little more ingenuity you 
can make a box or a platform, for it 
is advisable to sleep your dog a few 
inches off the floor. One person that I 
know had a Scottie that wouldn’t learn 
to sleep in the kitchen at night, but 
would romp all through the house. 
This delighted the children but nearly 
drove the parents out of their minds. 
They didn’t want to boot him out in 
the cold and they didn’t want to chain 
him, so they cleverly made a pad, took 
the door off one of their kitchen cup- 
boards, cut out the center of it and 
tacked on wire netting, thus creating 
an ideally warm and safe place for the 
winter. 


"In the Doghouse” recently received 
an inquiry about paper training a dog 
brought into the house for the first 
time. I think one of the best methods 
is the following. Pick a room in the 
house the dog can’t get out of and 
cover the whole floor with paper. A 
dog will usually pick one place and as 
soon as he consistently goes to the 
same place remove all the other papers. 
However if you have a dog that indis- 
criminately goes all over the room, 
leave the whole floor covered for three 
or four days. Then gradually remove 
some of the papers each day until 
only one remains and he is automatically 
forced to use that one. Give him praise 
for his paper activities and a cross word 
for each accident off the paper. Even- 
tually you will find that he will under- 
stand what is wanted and will prefer 
pleasing you. You can then consider him 
trained. 


DOGHOUSE SPOTLIGHT 


HERE is a city of East Germany, 

situated in a pleasant valley on the 
Ulm, that has won the title of “the 
German Athens." It dates back to 
the ninth century and is a peaceful 
little town abounding in educational 
literary and artistic institutions. It 
was the home of Johann Freidrich von 
Schiller, Christoph Martin Wieland and 
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DOG HOUSE 


by Ann Elkin Oakley 


Franz Liszt and it was there a breed of 
hunting dogs was originated at the 
beginning of the 19th century. The 
city is called Weimar and the dog was 
bred by members of a club known as 
the Weimaraner Club. It is believed 
that the Weimaraner was derived 
chiefly from a variety of bloodhound. 

The Weimaraner Club had a strictly 
limited membership and imposed breed- 
ing standards so rigid that the number 
of Weimaraner dogs in Germany has 
never exceeded 1500. The breed was 
imported into the United States in 
1929 by an American, Howard Knight, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, who had 
become a member of the club. He 
brought in a pair and shortly afterwards 
several others were imported, thus a 
foundation stock was obtained in this 
country. 


The Weimaraner is now winning 
great popularity in this country as the 
newest member of the American sporting 
group. The dog runs with great speed, 
having been known to exceed 38 MPH, 
thus with the Salukis and the Whippet, 
it is one of the fastest domesticated 
animals. Originally the Weimaraner 
was used for hunting large game: 
wolves, deer, or wild boar, and later for 
hunting birds. However, the Wei- 
maraner is often kept for a watchdog 
or pet. Taking a male for description 
purposes they weigh from 65 to 85 
pounds and are about 24 to 26 inches 
in height. They are remarkably smooth 
in gait and their stealthy movements in 
the field together with their solid grey, 
velvety coat, have won for them the 
nickname of the “grey ghosts." 


They have blue-grey or amber eyes 
and a tail docked at about six inches. 
They are a most obedient dog when 
they understand. One actually won an 
obedience degree at the age of six 
months, the youngest dog ever to have 
acquired it. As a breed, they are 
lively, fearless, kind and obedient. 
They ‘are exceptionally smart and 
anxious to please, ideal companions. 
Next month our Spotlight will fall on 
the German Shepherd. 


KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The ‘Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It’s new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


Basset Hounds of distinction, champion 
stock puppies usually available. P.S.D. 
Elvalin Kennels, Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-0560 


Boxers, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Boarding, 
specialized services, housebreaking. Wimo- 
weh Kennels, Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 
22, Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657 


Chow Chow, black and red puppies, male 
& females $75.00 up. Cappoquin Kennels, 
Alice Griffin, Lurgan Road, New Hope, 
Pa. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Cockers & Field Beagles. Puppies & 
grown stock. Champion black bitches. 
Wind Race Kennels, Mrs. E. G. Peake, 
200 Elm St., Bristol, Pa. Ph. Stillwell 
8-1485 


Cocker Spaniels, P.S.D. Berilida Ken- 
nels, Mr. & Mrs. Bertram Rearick, Penn’s 
Park, Pa. Ph. Wycombe 2471 


Cocker & Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak 
Manor Kennels. Home of champions & 
gorgeous puppies. Rt. 32 Lumberville, 
6 Mi. N. of New Hope. Ph. Sugan 5311 


Cockers, specializing for the discrimi- 
nating buyer, grooming, boarding in a 
clean heated kennel. ‘Tri-yahn Kennels. 
Jino le Rt. 309. Ph. Lexington 
2-9270 


Drummond-Hays Cockers, A.K.C. 
Puppies, black, ascob, black & tan for 
Christmas. 1751 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 
22. Ph. PO 5-4774 


Collie Puppies, A.K.C. for sale. Naomi 
Lindsay, R.D. 1 Newtown, Pa. Worth 
8-2141 


NN AAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAES 
QUESTIONS PLEASE! 

In the Doghouse will attempt 
to answer the most interesting 
questions submitted by readers 
each month. They should be 
sent to Mrs. Ann Elkin Oakley, 
Bucks County Traveler, 75 She- 
well Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 
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Dachshunds, P.S.D. from standard top 
blood lines. Kaydachs Kennels, Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr., Telford R.D. 1, Pa. 
Ph. Souderton 3-2153 

Dachshund Puppies pure bred, black & 
tan, still young & flexible, but reaching 
age of reason. Healthy & handsome $35. 
& $40. H. Remaley, R. D. #2, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Ph. Buckingham 3619 
Longhaired dachshunds, Barcedor 
Longhairs sired by Ch. Antonio of Barce- 
dor, whelped July 4th. Romynka Kennels, 
Mrs. Robert E. Muschlitz, R. D. # 4 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ph. UN 8-6098 
Wirehaired dachshunds 10 weeks old, 
sired by international champion A.K.C. 
Reg. $100. & up. Mrs. Geo. B. Clothier, 
Ithan-Villanova, Pa. Wayne 2405 
Dalmatians, P.S.D. top winning, pets & 
show dogs. In-the-Valley Kennels, Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr., Chapman Road, 
Fountainville. Ph. Doylestown 4458 
Dandie Dinmonts Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard & pepper. Glespin 
Kennels, Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, 
Newtown, Pa. Ph. Worth 8-3922 
Doberman Pinschers, exclusively. P.S.D. 
For show, breeding, companions. Ahrtal 
Kennels, Miss Tess Henseler, Ottsville, 
Pa. Ph. Ferndale 2-1133 

German Shepherd, P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud service. Felschen Kennels, Blanche 
Derr, Limekiln Pk. & Upr. State Rd., 
Chalfont. Ph. Lex. 2-2449 

German Shepherd, P.S.D. bred for good 
temperament. Alm-Har Kennels, Alma 
& Harry E. Arnold, Coopersburg R. D. 1, 
Pa. Ph. Fieldbrook 6-7981 

German Shepherd Puppies silver & 
black by Ace of Coolure. CD-CDX-UD- 
UDT. Tannenbaum Kennels, Mrs. W. H. 
Werner, Haycock Riding Stable, Quaker- 
town, Pa. Ph. Keystone 6-2680 

Great Danes exclusively. Honey Hollow 
Kennels, Lina B. Gilmore, Stump Rd., 
Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 2-0890 
Lhassa Apso Puppies available. Ming 
Chetang II at stud. Dr. & Mrs. Philip 
Newman, ‘Whispering Winds", R. D. 
Allentown, Pa. HE 2-3496 


Poodles & Dachshunds, P.S.D. show 
stock, professional handling & clipping. 
Sweetbriar Kennels, River Road, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Ph. New Hope 2910 


Poodles, miniature & standard. All 
colors. Cappoquin Kennels, Lurgan Road, 
New Hope. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Miniature Poodles of quality A.K.C. 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles N. of Newtown on 
Rt. 413. Ph. Worth 8-3928 


St. Bernards, A.K.C. Reg. P.S.D. 

uppies. “A dog you can love." Von- 
Ma on Kennels, Louis Mallon, 65 Bass- 
wood Rd., Levittown, Pa. Ph. Windsor 
5-0443 


English & Irish Setters, P.S.D. show & 
field stock. Will O’ Way Kennels, Mr. 
& Mrs. John Egan O’Reilly, Danboro, Pa. 
Ph. Plumsteadville 320 


Irish Setter Puppies for sale A.K.C. 
Reg. beautiful; born July 8; $35. & up; 
private owner. Ph. Califon, N. J. 56 J 4 
(near High Bridge) 


Irish Setter Puppies, Reg. P.S.D. 
Several top show prospects. Stud service. 
Barrewyne Kennels, Thomas Barnes, Box 
130 R. D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Ph. Lex- 
ington 2-2591 


Gordon Setters & Collies, P.S.D. Field 
& Show. Professional handling. Stud 
service. Windy Hill Kennels, Bethlehem 
Pa. & Cherry Lane, Souderton, Pa. Ph. 
Souderton 3-9057 
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He has won 57 


berg, born in Germany. 
ribbons for Best in Breed, is owned by 
Flottheim Kennels, Ambler, Pa. 


Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature collies) 
Feracres Kennels, Mrs. John S. Ferry, 
Hatfield R. D. 1, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-9584 


Weimaraners, imported Ch. Flott von 
Haimburg at stud. Flottheim Kennels, 
Mr. & Mrs. Adolph Hausserman, 505 
Willow Ave., Ambler, Pa. Ph. Mitchell 
6-3138 

Weimaraners, P.S.D. Duke von Nyl- 
Acker at stud (proven). Joseph A. Ritten- 
house, Paletown Rd., Quakertown R. D. 3, 
Pa. Ph. Keystone 6-6704 


CALENDAR OF 


CANINE EVENTS 


October 6th, Saturday. 


Devon Dog Show Association Inc. at 
Devon Horse Show Grounds, Devon, Pa. 
October 7th, Sunday. 


Montgomery County Kennel Club, 
Swedesford Rd., Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
October 7th, Sunday. 


New Hope Beagle Club Inc., New Hope 
High School Grove, New Hope, Pa. 
October 7th, Sunday. 


Northeastern Pennsylvania Cocker 
Spaniel Club, 425 Alder St., Scranton, 


Pa. 
October 20th, Saturday. 


South Jersey Kennel Club Inc., Vine- 
land, N. J. 
October 28th, Sunday. 


Tri-Angle Boston Terrior Breeders 
Club, Roman Hall, Trenton, N. J. 


Tracking Tests 


October 28th, Sunday. 

Berks County Dog Training Club, 
Gene Venske's Driving Range, Reading, 
Pa. 


FIELD TRIALS 
October 6-8 


Sportsmans Beagle Club Inc., North 
Brook, Pa. 
October 13-16th 


North Penn Beagle Club, Quakertown, 
Pa. 
October 13-17 


South Jersey Beagle Club Inc., Kres- 
son, N. J. 
October 19th & 20th 


Moravian College Field Trial Club, 
English Springer, Spaniels, Cocker Span- 
iels. Whitehaven, Pa. : 


fashions for all forms 
form in all. fashions 


MYS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 3. Sun. 1 to 5. 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

17 W. Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


FLOWERS 
for your occasion 
cut flowers potted plants 
glass and pottery 
wedding and funeral designs 


Howers telegraphed anywhere 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


DOGGY 
STATIONERY 


$1.25 


White printed in 
sepia. 6x7-1/2, 20 
folded sheets, 20 
envelopes. Boxed. 
Available in follow- 
ing: hresde. . so. 
Cocker (3 paee), 
Pug, Bulldog, 
gh an, German 
Ses be Kerry 


lue, Dalmation, 
Cairn, Poodle, 
Dachshund, Boxer, 
Pomeranian, Eng. 
Springer Spaniel, Yorkshire Terrier, Iri 
Terrier, Collie, Manchester Terrier, Pekinese, 
Boston Terrier, Irish Setter, Great Dane, 
Doberman, Beagle. 


ALA-CLAR CO. 


R.D. 1 Ambler, Pa. Pa, residents please add tax 
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the 


BROGAN 
dress shop 


casual and 


cocktail fashions 


633 Cedar Street 

Bristol, Penna. 

Phone STillwell 8-2368 
AILELEEEEEEEEELETULELEUEEHELLLEHEELELELELULLEEELELELELELLHLELHLHLLLD. 


——— 


Searching for an 
Jusurauce Mduisor? 


You don't have to search far. We're 
right here in the community ready to 
serve you at all times. You'll find our 
experience and knowledge helpful in 
solving your particular problem. All 
forms of insurance protection written. 


Come in any time...or phone... 
or write. 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


full line 
nationally advertised 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AND 
MAYTAG 


Sales & Service 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home tor Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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high style, cont'd 


aunts kept a shop during their entire 
lifetime. As dressmakers, at one time 
they worked for the Tina Loesser 
family, of the famous Tina Loesser 
designers, and today all of the altera- 
tions are done by Miss “Katie” Brogan. 

Mary, with a perfect background in 
advertising, bridal shop management, 
and work with the Jerry Gilden de- 
signers, maintains this shop which 
specializes in such designer models as 
Mr. Mort, Rappi, Matti of Lynne, 
Alborie Knits and Filcal; the latter 
ranging in price to the two-hundred- 
dollar mark. 

She makes special orders for an entire 
wedding party, holds fashions shows in 
a local parish house with guests totaling 
several hundred, and in one day recently 
her customers came from half a dozen 
states. A colonel’s wife from Virginia 
drives up twice a year for a complete 
wardrobe. 

Among her most exciting items are 
the cloudlike petticoats by Sydney 
Bush of Yardley. 

“Young girls buy the expensive ones; 
older women the less expensive" Mary 
says. These fluffy items are displayed 
in an old fashioned cradle. 

With headquarters around the corner 
from the post office in Pipersville, in a 
pre-Revolutionary stone show place, 
Kitty Atkinson busily shuttles between 
the market in New York and her shop 
which nestles under a winding road 
leading through one of Bucks County's 
historic covered bridges: Loux's Bridge. 
Imports from the Elverhoj fashions in 
the Virgin Islands are shipped in as 
needed. 

Kitty, a soft spoken Baltimorean who 
had never sold a dress in her life, opened 
a shop in one room of this Bucks County 
estate a few years ago, and quickly out- 
grew it. The squire's office on the 
grounds which was used by a Squire 
Lawkes as an office for his mill, was 
next put into use. Today, Miss Atkin- 
son's success is known as far as Nan- 
tucket where she holds showings each 
year in July. She has recently added 
the Clare McCardell designer line to 
supplement the tropical Elverhoj fash- 
ions. 

Kitty shows real hospitality toward 
her customers; a long shopping spree 
in her shop often ends before her 
livingroom fireplace with conversation 
and refreshments. 

Outside of Quakertown, an apple 
tree leaning against the roof of the old 
Union School House, with a pump and 
well in the front yard and an old slate 
sign designating the Bucks County 
Shop, leads the unsuspecting shopper 
into a room of beautiful clothes shown 
in an unique atmosphere. 

Mrs. Helen Brown and Mrs. Mar- 


The Towne Shop 


Dresses Accessories 
Lingerie 
e CAR COATS 
e JACKETS & BLAZERS 
White Stag 
Thermo-Jac 
15 S. STATE ST. TELEPHONE 


NEWTOWN, PÀ. WORTH 8-2378 


ERRICO FABRIC SHOP— — — — — —— 
" ? 
errico s 


fabrics by the yard 


interior decorating 


custom made slip covers 


and draperies 


119 Radcliff St., Bristol, Pa. 
Phone ST 8-5801 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


A. F. Pomendale Ph. G. 


YOUR 


Rexall 


STORE 


Main & Court Sts. 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4922 


Jobn €. Black 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


“Serving Lower Bucks County 


over 150 years" . . ; 


314 Cedar St. Bristol, Pa. 


Phone STillwell 8-2467 
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garet (Peg) Viche preside as casually 
as if they had invited a few friends in to 
tea. Back of the schoolteacher's ros- 
trum, the old blackboard is decorated 
with colorful fashion drawings by Mrs. 
G. P. Mahood, a local artist. An old 
school desk serves as a coffee table 
beside two soft sofas. 


Soft Shetlands from Scotland, Pendle- 
ton Sweaters, Greta Plattry originals, 
Thomas cottons from House of Lords 
(these are transitional cottons this year 
which will go right into the winter) 
Serbin of Miami creations, and Bart- 
ley suits. The shop also takes special 
orders for Davidow suits. Hand tooled 
bags by Fueller are displayed on an 
old red wagon wheel. Many of these are 
decorated with antique polished buttons. 

The Bucks County Shop holds fashion 
shows yearly in the Hotel Bethlehem 
and The Hotel Traylor in Allentown. 

Needless to say, the Bucks County 
woman no longer needs to make pre- 
season trips into the city in order to 
bring herself up to date on current 
styles. 

In the many shops around the County 
all the exciting new styles such as the 
new bloused look, the three-quarter- 
length car suits, dresses showing a hint 
of bareness in the back, the slim sheath 
dresses with the flowing overskirt detail 
in the back, the Empire line, the large 
cape collars, the separates with the 
sweater worn over the skirt, and many 
others can be seen, with time left over 
for the usual activities of a day. At 
this time of the year, the Bucks County 
autumn countryside is complemented 
by the pheasant coloring of these fall 
clothes. The sumptous blending from 
tawny to taupe to bittersweet in the 
shops complete an artist's dream. 


GREAT STEAMBOAT 


One of the most famous 
steamboats on the Dela- 
ware River a century ago 
was the John A. Warner. 
Its record for speed in 
1862, when it made the 
run between Bristol and 
Philadelphia in 58 minutes, 
was never beaten. The 
skipper was Captain J. 
Cone and Isaac Banen was 
engineer. The government 
chartered it during the 
Civil War. In 1905 it 
was brought out of retire- 
ment and reconditioned. 
It continued to ply the 
river for years. 
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KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHO]J Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
And Woolens by Claire McCardell 


Cabin Run Farm Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 


DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Oren 629 Second St. Pike 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 (Route 232) Southampton 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 Below Street Road 
Closed Sundays Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


flowers for all occasions 


RUDOLPH /FLOR/IST 


Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa. 


WARRINGTON MOTEL 
and Diner Restaurant 


16 units — 1 housekeeping, 8 — two bedroom units. 
Television, radiant heat. Visit our Inter Faith Chapel. 
Diner — Restaurant completely air-conditioned. Serv- 
ing finest quality food. Dining room avai'able for 
private functions. 


Route 611 Neshaminy, Pa. 


COLONIAL VILLAGE MOTEL 


2 miles north of town on US 611. Nineteen modern 
units in a beautiful setting. Air-conditioned, beauti- 
ful filtered pool, TV lounge, coffee and gift shop on 
premises. Approved AAA, Superior Courts United 
and Pennsylvania Motel Asso. James & Alyse 
Faunce, owners. 


P.O. Danboro, Pa. Phone Doylestown 5020 


This unusual place 
setting is as much 
at home anywhere 
else as it is in Penn- 
sylvania farm coun- 
try. 


Pennsbury Pottery MORRISVILLE, PA. 
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Michaels 


for the particular 


rug and carpet buyer. . . 


complete rug service 


ris carpets 


Windsor 6-7193 0r;6-7136 
MULEEEEEEETEEELTEEEEEETETETUTE TU TELETELEEELUEELEELLEELLELELE LLL MAINI 


W. R. WATER 
REPELLENT FINISH 
REALLY 

WORKS! 


(SANITONE) 
STRAND valet service 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 3556 


65 S. Main St., Doylestown, Penna. 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 


Service is our Trade Mark 


Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


BACHMAN 
FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR 


BROAD and MAIN STS. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 


white magic cont’d 


book for the trade in this country. He 
and his wife and child came to Bucks 
County as redemptioners, bonded to a 
man named Fretz, in Bedminster 
Township, who had paid their passage 
from Germany. Hohman had a gift 
for lettering and fractur decorating. 
His colorful bird and flower-and-angel- 
bedecked ‘‘taufscheins’’ (baptismal cer- 
tificates) are now rare collectors’ items. 

Before Hohman had worked out his 
time with Fretz, he made a deal with 
Nicholas Buck of Bucksville, to com- 
plete his unexpired time with him. Buck 
allowed him to peddle the “‘taufscheins” 
and in ten months time he had bought 
freedom for himself and his wife. Later 
he moved to Reading and there, in 
1820, he published his book The Long 
Lost Friend. 


For more than a hundred years it had 
a good steady sale, and the mere 
possession of the book is said to confer 
great power and protection. Hohman 
sold it publicly, not secretly as other 
mystical books were sold in those days. 
In his preface he said; “I am a poor 
man in needy circumstances, and it is 
a help to me if I can makea little money 
with the sale of my books." 

In 1929 a copy of The Long Lost 
Friend figured in a celebrated ‘‘hex’’ 
murder near York. Three young men 
claimed one Nelson Rehmeyer had put a 
spell on one of them. They believed 
they could break the spell by getting 
possession of his book and a lock of his 
hair. Rehmeyer didn't propose to part 
with either and in the ensuing struggle 
he was killed. The three were con- 
victed of murder. 


Hohman obviously cribbed most of 
his charms and remedies from Albertus 
Magnus Egyptian Secrets, a volume on 
white and black art for man and beast. 
'The author was not, of course, Albertus 
the great theologian. 

Dr. John Joseph Stoudt of Norris- 
town, an authority on early German 
lore, says powwowing is the oldest folk 
medicine known. It was not called 
powwow until the early German settlers 
borrowed the word from the American 
Indian. It is known in Germany as 
braucherei, which means curing without 
medicine, and comes from the word 
brauch, a corruption of the Hebrew 
baruch, meaning blessed. Dr. Stoudt 
says modern medicine treats disease, 
while powwow treats the individual. 
The remedies are based on a theory that 
like cures like. Jaundice might be 
treated with a product made from a 
yellow flower or from saffron. A con- 
coction of bloodroot would be used to 
stop bleeding. The theory of vaccina- 
tion was based on this idea. 

Intermingled with the poetic charms 
are weird and gruesome remedies and 


a great many instructions on how to 
combat witches.  Hohman offers a 
solution for almost any trouble that 
besets man or beast. If you don't want 
your grain eaten by rodents, you must 
say as you throw down the three first 
sheaves: "Rats and mice, these three 
sheaves I give to you, in order that you 
may not destroy any of my wheat." 
(or whatever grain you have.) 

Would you make yourself agreeable 
to all around you? Hohman says: 


"Carry a whoop's eye on your person. 
If you carry it in front of your breast, 
all your enemies will become kind to 
you, and if you carry it in your purse 


Dr. Emanuel Wilhelm was a powwow 
doctor in Springfield township fifty years 
ago. His log house still stands near the 
top of the hill above Houpt's Mill covered 
bridge. 


you make a good bargain on all that 
you sell. Also, if you carry the head 
of a crow upon your breast all must 
love you who have dealings with you.” 
Of course, the problem today is where 
to find a whoop’s eye. 

There is an acrostic that must have 
great power for it is used in many 
charms. One of the most astonishing 
is its ability to extinguish fire without 
water. Inscribe the letters upon each 
side of a plate, throw it into the fire, 
and it will immediately be extinguished. 


SATOR 
AREPO 
OPERA 
RiOm ATS 


For bad hearing apply behind the 
ears, the oil with which church bells are 
greased. There are ingredients that 
would be pretty difficult for a person 
to obtain nowadays, such as an ounce 
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white magic cont'd 


of bear’s fat or half an ounce of snake’s 
fat or a piece of cloth spun by a child 
not yet seven years of age. Where 
could one pick up a piece of elfencoop 
wood? What to do with it? You can 
prevent witches from entering a stable 
by making plugs of white elfencoop 
wood and driving them into all the doors 
and thresholds. No witch can then 
enter, but if one is already there, it 
cannot leave. 

That poses a problem, but you can 
properly beat the witch with a stick 
cut from a hazelnut bush when the 
new moon rises on a Tuesday, or on a 
Golden Sunday, or on Good Friday. 
You must face the rising sun and grasp 
the stick in both hands and say: "Stick 
I grasp thee, in the name of God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
That thou shall be obedient to me, that 
I may surely design to whip." If a 
beast or human being is bewitched you 
must go into the barn or house and 
devoutly pray three times as follows: 

“Bedgoblin and all ye evil spirits, I 
forbid you my bedstead, my couch; 
I forbid you in the name of God, my 
house and home; I forbid you, in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, my blood 
and flesh, my body and soul; I forbid 
you all the nail holes in my house and 
home, till you have traveled over every 
hillock, waded through every water, 
have counted all the leaflets of the trees, 
and counted all the starlets in the sky, 
until that beloved day when the mother 
of God will bring forth her second Son." 


After this warning, you must walk 
around the bewitched one three times 
backward. Then take off your hat and 
put it on the floor and batter it with 
your properly cut stick. The more 
holes you pound in your hat the more 
harm will be done to the witch. If you 
inscribe upon the stick the words ‘‘Ab- 
iam, Dabiam, Fabrium. Probatum est!" 
you may whip a person who is at a 
distance just as well as if he were 
present. For that you must put a coat 
over a pair of shears or a witch's ladder 
on the threshold and beat it, calling 
the name of the person you are whip- 
ping. 

There is a fascinating recipe for mak- 
ing yourself invisible by fashioning a 
thumb piece from the ear of a black 
cat boiled in the milk of a black cow. 
When you wear such a thumb piece no 
one can see you. 

A charm to cure a horse that has 
wrenched its back presents unusual 
difficulty. “Hie thee to a graveyard 
and procure a skull, put it into fresh 
water in a wooden vessel, and let the 
horse drink three weeks therefrom, and 
it will become well again. Then take 
the head again to the place from whence 
you took it.” 
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The days of witchcraft seem far in 
the past, but nine-tenths of us have our 
pet superstitions. Who doesn’t, when 
boasting of good fortune, hastily rap 
on wood to shoo away ill fortune? 
Some consider a certain day of the 
week unlucky for launching a new 
venture or making major purchases. 
Others cling to a good luck piece, a 
medal, or a lucky shirt or hat. 


The German Himmelsbrief, a letter 
of protection, is still carried by soldiers 
and travelers. There are an astonishing 
number who still believe in witches and 
hexes. Not long ago a family thought 
their barn was hexed. Such a barn was 
no good to them, so they decided to 
find out who had hexed it. A ring of 
salt was poured all the way around the 
barn a little way out from it. Then the 
building was set on fire. As the alarm 
sounded and everyone ran toward the 


SPRING GARDEN 
BRIDGE 
The bridge has happy 
memories 
Of pounding hoof and 
booming board; 
It takes no heed of altered 


road 

Or of the new bridge, only 
floored, 

For still it harks to fishing 
talk 

And keeps a farmer’s goods 
well stored. 


Gladys M. Walley 


blaze, the family stood out in front 
watching the people come. The first 
one who stepped across the salt ring 
was thought to be the hex. He happen- 
ed to be the most prominent man in the 
town, but that made no difference. 
He has ever since heeded the warning 
never to set foot on their land again. 


When New Englanders were burning 
and drowning their witches, Pennsyl- 
vania never persecuted theirs. As you 
can see, they had their own way of 
dealing with them. If New Englanders 
had had powwow doctors to make 
charms to break a witch’s spell they 
might have behaved themselves better 
and saved many a life. 


Dr. Stoudt says in his book Consider 
the Lilies, “Our powwowing is nothing 
less than faith healing, for the powwow 
doctor is a holy man, who practices 
white magic, and always uses the Bible 
and Scriptural phrase. It is Christian 
Science without sophistication.” 


whether you 


just picked up 

a copy of the Traveler 
on your way through 
Bucks County 


or buy it every month 


at the newsstand 


or are already a subscriber 
but have faraway friends 
or relatives who want to know 


more about where you live 


now is the time to send 
in your subscription 
(it’s also fine for 


Christmas giving) 


Bucks County Traveler 
| Doylestown, Penna. 


| (3 1 year $2.75 
O 2 years $5.00 


l 
l 
l | 
| Please enter my subscription for... - 
| 
| 
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RUDY KRAUS 
Republican Candidate 
For 
State Representative 


OUR FOREFATHERS HAD A 
PHRASE FOR IT! 


Most people are agreed that the 
Philadelphia Wage Tax on thousands 
of non-residents living in Bucks County 
is a vicious, unfair tax. Our fore- 
fathers had a phrase for it; Taxation 
without representation — and they 
fought a war over it. 

As your Republican candidate for 
State Representative I can do no less 
than to fight for legislation to outlaw 
this unjust tax. Look at the facts: 
your own township officials (regard- 
less of political party) will tell you 
that the one solution to ease taxation 
is by encouraging industry to come 
and share the expenses. Yet Philadel- 
phia enjoys the benefit of industry 
without having to pay for the roads 
and schools and countless other serv- 
ices required by the wage earners who 
return to Bucks County each evening. 
Philadelphia is quick to point out that 
non-residents "help wear out the 
streets." Isn't this cost more than 
compensated by indirect taxes on gaso- 
line, amusements, etc. that Bucks 
residents pay while they are within 
the city? 

Here is a tax that must be elimi- 
nated. And let's be realistic; no 
Democratic legislator will dare try to 
eliminate it—simply because it's too 
lucrative for fellow political bosses in 
power down in the city! 

Frankly, the elimination of this tax 
is going to be a tough job. It will take 
courage—and the support of Republi- 
can, Democratic and independent 
citizens alike. Yet I'm determined to 
fight this costly un-American tax. 

Will you support me? 

So-Long until tomorrow— 

RUDY. 


Join the Independents for 


Kraus Movement To-day 


This Advertisement Paid For by the 
Kraus Campaign Committee Rt. 13, 
Edgley, Pa. 
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swing, cont'd 


everyone an opportunity to find out 
what the other fellow was like, on the 
dance floor, of course. The hours passed 
too quickly. These regular affairs gave 
an opportunity for the youngsters to 
say to their parents, “You squares 
going dancing tonight?" 

Russ went on to say: 

“Square dancing will never have the 
appeal for the teenagers that Rock ’n 
Roll has right now. It is mostly the 
married couples who join up to learn. 
And say what you like, no one has the 
same stamina at forty he has at four- 
teen. I often wonder how the old- 
timers did it. They used to dance all 
night and think nothing of it. Drive 
home at dawn, get breakfast, hitch up a 
team and go right out in the fields. 
Must have been hard on the fiddler 
and the caller. Three hours or so is 
enough for me.” 

Newcomers are as welcome as the 
sun after a drizzle. Most local callers 
are setting up special classes where 
beginners can trip over their own feet, 
bow to the wrong lady or find themselves 
an unwanted member of another set of 
dancers without fear of ridicule. Mis- 
takes are routine and a good excuse for 
friendly laughter. 

In this vicinity there are two organi- 
zations for callers and teachers of 
country dances. One is the Square and 
Folk Dance Leaders and Callers of 
Delaware Valley, which takes in Phila- 
delphia. The other is the North Jersey 
Teachers and Callers Association. Each 
has a membership of more than fifty 
and meets regularly to discuss problems, 
introduce new dance routines, and 
attempt to standardize calls. When 
dancing couples go visiting, they do not 
like to be embarrassed by not being 
able to follow the calls of an unfamiliar 
caller. 


We of Bucks County are not to be 
outdone by national dance festivals. 
We have one of our own each year, the 
Bux-Mont Festival, where invitations 
go only to those who have been prac- 
ticing during the year in Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties. Five hundred 
and twenty dancers filled the Abington 
High School gymnasium to the over- 
flowing this Spring. In addition to 
Russ Smith, the callers were John 
Fisher of Lansdale, "Mac" McKendrick, 
Kulpsville, and Bill Johnston, Skippack. 


The last Saturday of August found 
thirty squares, many of them from our 
County, dancing at the Calico Ball in 
the War Memorial Building in Trenton. 
The callers included Russ, Charlie 
Kides, Trenton, and Buck Fish, Phila- 
delphia, all of whom had been working 
the Washington Crossing Park dances 
in the Pavillion on Bowman’s Hill on 
Friday evenings during the summer. 


These local dances were sponsored by 
Hans and Lucy Schulze of Trenton. 
Lucy, by the way, is one of the few 
women callers in the country. We'll 
have a woman in the White House yet! 


Dancers have their favorite callers 
and they will stick to them through 
thick and thin, following them around 
from place to place. Russ Smith will 
be at the Wrightstown Meeting again 
this fall with his singing calls and his 
amusing patter. Some of the people 
who will swing in place at his “Get 
your partners all" will be Anne and 
Bob  Abernethy, Ernie and Edith 
Krause, Jr., Dorothy and Joseph Ben- 
ner, Grace and Harry Turner, Ralph 
and Louise Samuels, Harry and Clara 
Davis, Charles and Evelyn Goodman, 
'Ted and Helen Wilson, Ralph and 
Viola Caldwell, John and Doady Hard- 
ing, Charles and Harriet Ermentrout, 
Francis and Julia Bacon, Bette Bush, 
Harry and Anne Grace, George and 
Margie Rowe, Carlton and Eleanor 
Clay and dozens of others who think 
Russ is ‘‘the greatest." 


Russ starts his beginners with the 
simplest of dances. They learn that 
Allemande Left means that corners 
join left hands and walk around each 
other; Balance means to join right 
hands, hop on the right foot, swinging 
left in front, hop on left foot, swinging 
right in front, Do-Si-Do Partners means 
partners face each other, walk around 
each other passing right and then left 
shoulders, back to back, returning to 
position; Grand Right and Left means 
partners face and join right hands, walk 
past each other giving left hand to the 
next, the right hand to the next, the 
left to the next. They learn that 
Promenade means partners cross hands 
in a skating position and walk counter- 
clockwise; and Swing Your Partners 
gives every man the chance to show off 
his muscles and every lady a chance to 
show off her petticoats! 


Russ is a farmer with a herd of nearly 
a hundred registered Guernseys and 
two hundred and seventy-five acres to 
look after. This keeps him hopping on 
both feet, and not just to the strains of 
music. But when he talks about square 
dancing, you can tell he is a dedicated 
man. “I like to watch the change that 
comes over the dancers. A woman’s 
chin comes up, her eyes begin to sparkle, 
she begins to flirt a little, even with her 
husband! The men loosen up, their 
shoulders straighten, they become more 
gallant as they pass the ladies along. 
I like to think that for a little while at 
least, death and taxes are completely 
forgotten." 


"Honor your corner, your part- 
ners all; 


Promenade home for that is all. 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


pennsbury inn cont'd 


Since Mrs. Watts took over the inn 
in August it has become a popular 
place for banquets, receptions and club 
meetings. These are arranged by 
appointment and every detail is worked 
out with the committee in charge. 
Mrs. Watts herself has served on many 
a similar committee, and she knows 
all the problems they face. 


On any week day it is common to see 
Congressman Karl King, owner of the 
adjoining farm, when he is not busy in 
Washington, or to see a group from the 
Minnesota Mining Company, of Bristol, 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Com- 
pany, of Bristol, the Fairless Plant of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, executives 
from Levittown’s Pomeroy's Depart- 
ment Store, or the Warner Company 
of Morrisville dining at the inn. 


The lonely throaty voices of the 
frogs in the lily-filled lakes nearby tell 
a story which is old as time. Large 
ships now come upriver as far as the 
steel plant, railroad cars line up along- 
side the enormous vegetable packing 
plants to carry the fresh produce from 
the 7,000 acres of farm land, and 
Pennsbury Manor is now a museum. 
But here inside the inn you feel close 
to Penn's bounteous times, and outside, 
the acres which once belonged to 
Pennsylvania's founder still produce 
their abundance. 


The connection between the farm and 
Pennsbury Inn is a natural one. Ship- 
ments of vegetables from the farm go as 
far north as Maine and Canada, as far 
south as Miami and as far west as 
Chicago. In freight car shipments alone 
spinach loadings reach as much as 
eleven hundred carloads a year. 


But the inn is close to its source of 
supply; and so the good earth continues 
to yield up its bounty first to those who 
visit Pennsbury Inn and its charming 
manager, Mrs. Fred Watts. 


Mrs. Watts whips up a batch of pancake 
batter in her kitchen at home. Her recipe 
consists of two cups of flour, four tsps. 
baking powder, one tsp. salt, two tsps. 
ee sugar, two eggs, 
one cup milk, 
quarter cup 
melted butter. 
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Ansley High Fidelity sets have been the 
choice of music lovers for 30 years. Our 
built-in FM-AM Radios and Record Players 
are factory installed and serviced. Prices 
are moderate. 


ARTHUR ANSLEY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RD. NO. 1, NEW HOPE, PA. SUGAN 2711 
Just off River Road (Rt. 32) 5 miles North of New Hope 


"‘Sacniythtiy tx SUL. Mayen" 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


Do-it-Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


NYCE 
PLANING MILL CO. 


lumber millwork building material oe 
North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3576 


TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 31/2 Per Annum 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- YEAR OF PROGRESS (Assets) 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- June 30, 1955 — $6,312,181.69 
ANCE CORPORATION an instrumen- June 30, 1956 — $8,835,812.61 
tality of the United States Government. Increase — $2,523,630.92 


40% Growth — There’s a Reason 
Free Gifl if you open your Savings Account by Oct. 20, 1956 
Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 


STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 
ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


From the late 18th Century comes 
this colorful design. Hand painted 
in the rich colors for which Spode 
is famous, it offers limitless possi- 
bilities for beautiful table settings. 
A dinnerware pattern to live with 
and enjoy for years. 


CAMERON'S 
CHINA SHOP 


26 E. STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. DOY. 4508 


—— 
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POLLACK’S 
Furniture and 
Appliances 


LOWER 
BUCKS COUNTY'S 
HOT POINT CENTER 


STillwell 8-2885 


KANTER'S 


Department Store 


A Colonial store 
with latest Fashions 
for the entire family 


STillwell 8-3458 


TYPEWRITER 
SALES RENTALS 
and 
REPAIRS 


NORMAN’S 


Stationery Company 


STillwell 8-7867 


BROSBE’S 


DRUG STORE 
24 Hour 
Prescription Service 
Zenith Hearing Aids 
and 
Accessories 


STillwell 8-3561 


BRISTOL 
HARDWARE 


COMPANY 


Mill Supplies 


Dupont Paints 


STillwell 8-2423 


We are now fitting 
our children’s children 


Ballow’s Shoes 


Chapman Florsheim 
Jarman Esquire 
Enna-Jettics Huskies 


STillwell 8-2857 


S&F 


Linoleum 
Creators of Beautiful 


Floors 


STillwell 8-3689 


1864 


BAYLIE'S 


Certified Gemologist 


Oldest established 


retail store on the street 


STillwell 8-2360 


1956 


EDW ARD’S 
MEN'S SHOP 


Eagle Clothes’ 


exclusive home 


| 


in Lower Bucks | 
STillwell 8-7986 | 


Lower Bucks' 


Highest Quality Shoe Store 
for over 40 years 


MOTTO'S 
FINE SHOES 


See our Colonial front 


STillwell 8-4513 


THE OLDEST SHOPPING 
WITH MORE STORES, SERVICES, 


CONGRATULATES 


PETER PAN 
SHOP 


Custom Slip zovers 
Bedrcom Ensemble 
Shower Curtains 
Draperies 


STillwell 8-3080 


Child Life Shoes 
for Children 


Proper Walk 
Shoe Store 


Orthopedic Fitting 
Prescriptions 


are a Specialty 
STillwell 8-3997 


MIGNONI 


Jewelry 


STillwell 8-3243 


Bucks County 
Credit & 
Collection 


Bureau Inc. 


Credit reports 
World Wide Facilities 


STillwell 8-7831 


Myers & Gillis 


Real Estate 
and 


Insurance 


ST 8-9641—6062 


SSO | —————————————— | —————————— ———— 
——————— 


PENN REALTY 
COMPANY 


Real Estate to fit 


Everyone's, budget 


STillwell 2-2096 
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Everything 
For the Home 


Bristol 
HCME FURNISHING 
Company 
Whirlpool Washers 


Sieling Furniture 
Gulistan Carpets 


STillwell 8-3694 


Les-Lyn Kiddie Shop 


SMITH'S 
MODEL SHOP 


Finer Apparel 


for Women and Children 


STillwell 8-2662 


STRAUS 
CUT RATE 


Serving the Bristol area 
for 37 years 

'Try our luncheonette 
for fine food 


BERRIE 


advertising agency 


STillwell 8-8644 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Popkin’s 
SHOES 
Fleetaire 
National Bridge 
| Westport 
Florsheim 
r US Keds 
Bucks, Largest 
"Family" Shoe Store 
STillwell 8-9813 


BRUNER'S 
SPORT SHOP 


"Best brands at 
BRUNER'S" 


prices from 
$10.85 - $45.00 
STillwell 8-3035 


DRIES 


Furniture 


STillwell 8-4551 


Thomas Profy 
and 
SONS 
Authorized Dealer 
General Electric 
Appliances 
Lower Bucks County 


STillwell 8-4552 


Bucks’ most complete 


men and boys’ store 


SINGER BROS. 


BOND CLOTHES 


ST. 8-2514 WI 6-3010 


Established 1931 


DIAMOND 


Joseph A. Diamanti 


Bucks County's 
Largest and Oldest 
Sporting Goods House 


STillwell 8-2295 


CENTER IN BUCKS COUNTY 
AND PROFESSIONS TO SERVE YOU 


BRISTOL ON ITS 275th 


Television & Radio 


Appliances 
RICHMAN’S 


Curtains 


Wall Paper 


Linens 


STillwell 8-5551 


Michael J. 


CATALANO 


Inc. 


Mortgages 
Sales 
Insurance 


Realtors 
Appraisals 
Rentals 


STillwell 8-3385 


a a E at 


J. S. Lynn 


JEWELER 
and 


Dispensing Optician 


STillwell 8-5630 


Custom Made 
Originals 


FRENCH SHOP 
Bridal § Evening Wear 


STillwell 8-2880 


The place to go 
For names you know 


SPENCER’S 
FURNITURE 
Established 1919 


The Marquis 
de Lafayette 
slept here 


STillwell 8-2516 


Real Values 


MODERN MAID 


Bristol's Popular 


Fashion Shop 


Friendly Atmosphere 


STillwell 8-5794 
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Records 


AUTO BOY’S 
Department Store 

TV Radios 

Batteries 


Appliances 


Tires 


STillwell 8-5521 


Everything for the home 


WOLER’S 


(since 1930) 


paint tools 
plumbing and electrical 


supplies 


STillwell 8-2534 


Carpet Service 
COMPANY 
114 Wood St. off Mill 


Wall to Wall Installation 
Specialists 


STillwell 8-4552 


BRISTOL'S 

LEADING 

FASHION 
CENTER 


Fashion Fair 


STillwell 8-5194 


W. T. GRANT 


Bristol’s Largest 
Department Store 


Known For Values 


STillwell 8-6778 


toys 
notions 
housewares 


PENNY MART 
Variety Store 


Discounts to all 


Churches & Organizations 
STillwell 8-3968 


party goods 


BRISTOL 


Travel Service 


Our service 


costs you nothing 


STillwell 8-3644 


BRISTOL'S 
275th 


Anniversary 
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town and country, cont'd 


on to present eighteen successful pro- 
ductions. 


One of the first plays Florence Weisel 
directed was Miranda. Miranda is a 
mermaid. What a problem for a two- 
legged mammal to become half fish! 
Somewhere or other a mermaid tail 
had to be found and Arlene Knauss of 
Doylestown offered to find it. She 
spent a cold miserable November day 
hunting up and down the streets of 
Philadelphia on this seemingly im- 
possible errand. But Miranda, played 
by Jean Gendall of Chalfont, had her 
tail on when the curtain rose. 

Little theatres are forever looking for 
things. During preparation of Light 
Up the Sky, Property Mistress Mary 
Pearce, of Doylestown, was in a great 
dilemma—she needed a talking parrot. 
It had to be a bright bird—one that 
would come in on cue. She spent weeks 
haunting pet shops and looking over 
private pets without success. One night 
at rehearsal, shortly before the opening, 
Mary Campbell was working backstage 
and laughingly read ‘‘Polly’s’’ lines. 
What started as a joke solved the prob- 
lem—she was a natural! Nobody had 
to worry about her not coming in on cue. 


In The Male Animal last spring, Jane 
Allen had to serve a buffet supper for 
eight persons, including ice cream, in 
two minutes. She had no refrigerator 
backstage, so while the audience laughed 
at the first act she prepared platters and 
raced to her home for the ice cream. 
It took perfect timing. 

Probably one of the most amusing 
incidents occurred the closing night of 
Three Blind Mice. Dr. Samuel Willard, 
of Doylestown, was playing the mail- 
man. He made his mail delivery, then 
was immediately called to Doylestown 
Emergency Hospital, made a delivery of 
another kind and returned in time to 
make up, dress and be ready for curtain 
calls. Excellent timing—and such co- 
operation on the part of a lady in the 
case! 

That production was full of incidents. 
Charlie Fisher, of Newtown, had to 
drive from New York through a 
blinding snow-storm to play his part. 
He arrived with three minutes to spare. 
Bob Siegler of Doylestown had a bit 
part. He stepped out for a quick cig- 
arette and by the time he was found he 
had missed his entire scene. Evelyn 
Hutchinson ad-libbed admirably and 
carried off the scene so well the audience 
never missed Bob. 


Plays presented for the public finance 
the club activities. Within the group 
itself, “workshop” productions take 
up much of the time. Town and Coun- 
try has progressed as a result of this 
off-stage theatre. Since June 1950, 
T. and C. has averaged one workshop 
per season. Scenes from The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Angel Street, Mr. 
Roberts, Born Yesterday, Paris Bound 
and The Short Happy Journey have been 
studied in this way. For variety there 
has been an original one act play 
written and directed by Thomas Gritfith 
of Hatboro and an evening of sketches 
by the versatile Mary Hutchinson 
Westland. Workshop productions pro- 
vide a wonderful opportunity for 
members to develop their acting, di- 
recting and staging abilities. 

After the Doylestown presentations 
of Guest in the 1Iouse in 1949, Town and 
Country was invited to stage the play 
in North Wales for the benefit of the 
Lions Club. This was the first attempt 
to present a play away from the Doyles- 
town Borough School. More recently 
the group has appeared twice at Valley 
Forge Hospital to entertain patients. 
T. and C. has performed for the Nature 
Club, and provided actors for an 


Continued on page 72 


Three Altars, One God 


RS. DAVID LEVENTHAL could have had one 

more room to rent in her Warrington Motel, 
on Route 611, north of the Turnpike. But before 
the place was finished she happened to pick up her 
paper and read a story about a service station owner 
who built a small chapel in his home next to the 
station. Travelers were eager to avail themselves 
of a chance for a few quiet moments of prayer. So 
Mrs. Leventhal, a deeply religious woman, built her 
Interfaith Chapel. 

Architect William Heyl Thompson designed a 
plain room with a tri-partite altar at which people of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths can worship 
without getting in one another’s way. Artist Louis 
Ewald selected the colors for the altars; Sculptor 
Thorsten Sigstedt did the wood carving of St. Chris- 
topher—patron saint of travelers—and the Star of 
David and the ten commandments for the Jewish 
altar. At one side of the room is a shelf filled with 
books on religious subjects for people of all ages. 
One minister who visited the chapel shortly after it 
was finished in June wrote in the guest book of the 
motel: “Three Altars—one God!” 

Neighbors as well as travelers use the chapel. One 
family came to the motel to spend the night and say 
goodbye to a son in the Army who was just about to 
go overseas. They were surprised and delighted to 
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find a little chapel where they could sit in quiet and 
pray for his safe return. Each month Mrs. Leventhal 
turns over to some charity in Bucks County, the 
contributions left in the chapel's collection box by 
grateful visitors. 

A vital, active business woman who lives her own 
religion, she is not shy about reminding others that 
God has a place in everyone's life. Printed on the 


place mats in her dining rocm is the appeal: “Visit 
our Inter-Faith Chapel. 
and ‘Thank you’.” 


Take time to say ‘Please’ 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


bristol cont'd 


His successor was Senor de Onis who 
probably leased the house 235 Radcliffe 
now used as an office by Dr. George D. 
Hood. Theambassador had two beauti- 
ful daughters. One was a talented 
artist. The other provided the town's 
most discussed social event. Her 
wedding date had been set when her 
finance, a Spanish officer, was ordered 
into active service and could not be 
present. The harried father of the 
bride found an unusual solution. He 
represented his son-in-law at the wed- 
ding here while the sister of the groom 
substituted for the bride in Spain! 

One of Radcliffe Street's most fasci- 
nating houses is that at 610, the home 
of the Hon. Joseph R. Grundy. It was 
built in the early 1800's and owned 
during the Civil War by Captain 
Joseph B. Hutchinson, probably the 
town's wealthiest citizen. At the 
opening of the Civil War, Robert Tyler, 
son of ex-President Tyler, was living 
in this house. A Southerner by birth, 
he expressed his sympathies so frankly 
that he finally had to flee Bristol. 

Captain Hutchinson then moved back 
into his home. His executor sold the 
property to William H. Grundy, who 
remodelled it extensively. In 1893, his 
son, Joseph R. Grundy, manufacturer 
and former United States Senator, 
made it his town house. 


The Lardner V. Morris house at 722 
Radcliffe St, was once owned by 
Thomas A. Cooper, the English actor. 
The story goes that while touring Eur- 
ope, Cooper met a stranger from Phila- 
delphia. They played cards for high 
stakes and eventually the Philadelphian 
said, "Cooper, if you win, I'll deed over 
a house I own on the bank of the 
Delaware River in Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the United States.’’ Cooper 
won. 

Next door is the Keene Home, now 
the Episcopal Home for Gentlewomen. 
It was built in 1816 for a Major Lenox, 
of the diplomatic service at the Court 
of St. James. Joseph Bonaparte was a 
frequent visitor. He would come down 
the river from his Bordentown home 
on a splendid barge rowed by four 
oarsmen, with both the American and 
French flags flying. 

Miss Sarah Lukens Keene inherited 
the house at Major Lenox’s death. She 
was a charming and beautiful young 
woman who had danced with the King 
of England. In London she was known 
as the “American Beauty.” After her 
return to this country, John Powell 
sought her hand in marriage, but a 
snobbish aunt is supposed to have 
answered ‘‘Miss Sarah L. Keene is 
intended for the son of a Duke or a 
Lord and not for the son of a brewer.” 
Miss Keene died a spinster. 
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Bristol had an active religious history. 
Around 1682, a small colony of Welsh 
Baptists settled near Cold Springs. 
In 1684, the Rev. Thomas Dungan 
settled here and organized a Baptist 
Church. Nothing is left now but an 
old graveyard. 

Next came St. James Episcopal 
Church, dedicated in 1712. It was 
followed a year later by the Friends 
Meeting, still standing. 

In October 1827 Bristol celebrated 
the opening of one of the state’s first 
canals, and in 1834, the first railroad 
came to Bristol. On February 21, 
1861, President-elect Abraham Lincoln 
was passing through Bristol, on his 
way from Trenton to Philadelphia. A 
large crowd gathered at Bristol Station 
to see him. In a fascinating historical 
exhibit at the Warren Snyder Elemen- 
tary School is the original school record 
book in which the notation is made 
that the school children were permitted 
to go to the station to see the President- 
elect. 

Today this 275-year-old town is taking 
a new interest in its history. Mill 
Street merchants plan the restoration 
of a Colonial Mill Street. It will 
attract not only customers, but the 
increasing numbers of Americans who 
enjoy the drama and atmosphere of 
American History. Several have al- 
ready remodelled their store fronts. 
Before long, Mill Street will merchandize 
the miraculous products of the present 
in the warm and gracious atmosphere 
of Bristol's Colonial past. 


NAUGHTY! 
"Are you a good little 
boy?" 


"Nope. I’m the kind 


of little boy Ma don't want 
me to play with.’’—Levit- 
town Times. 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 
Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


Broadloom 
Rugs e Carpets 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Linotile « Vinyl Tile 
Asphalt Tile e Rubber Tile 


See the samples right in 
your own home. 


Barb- Lin (Po. 


Phone for free estimate 
Doylestown 5664 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys, Pa. 


Ralph I. Raynor 
CONTRACTOR 
Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA, 
Willow Grove 2111  Sweetbrier 2891 


WINDYBUSH HILLS 


Bucks County’s Most Sought After 
Split-Level Homes 
Route 232, Penns Park: Wrightstown Township 
— FEATURING — 


3 Bedrooms, Ceramic Bath & Powder Room. 
30’ Finished Recreation Room, Stone Front, 
Full Dining Room & 20’ Living Room. 


Yo ACRE LOTS $14,990 and up 


Inspection: 


Wed. 7-9 P.M. Sat. 2-5 P.M. Sun. 9-8 P.M. 


HUGH B. EASTBURN, Realtor 
122 Mill St, Bristol, Pa. — ST 8-7838 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


passenger cars 


Dieckhaues 


MOTORS 


Complete Sales & Service 
1776 Farragut Ave. Bristol, Pa. 
Phone St. 8-2511 
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BRINGS YOU A NEW’ 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING 


MACHINE for only $169.50 
«2-Way" STENORETTE 


We have it—the ':2-Way" STENO- 
RETTE Dictating-Transcribing Ma- 
chine that's taking the business world 
by storm. Here's the dictating equip- 
mentevery business, every professional 
man, needs and wants—and it's yours 
for less than half the cost of ordinary 
dictating machines! STENORETTE 
more than pays for itself the very 
first year. 
Call now for free office demonstration 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICES 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 


EDISON 


DOYLESTOWN VICINITY 
Pickwick Park Homes, 


BUCKS COUNTY 

ON THE FURLONG EDISON RD. 
4 MI. ABOVE WARRINGTON ON 
RT. 611 — OR 2 MI. BELOW 
DOYLESTOWN. L4 MI. TO SIGN. 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PRESTIGE 
SPLIT-LEVELS AND RANCHERS 
ON 114 TO 3 ACRE LOTS. OFFER- 
ING COUNTRY LIVING AT ITS 
BEST. FINEST VIEW IN BUCKS 
COUNTY. 4 BDRMS. 2-3 BATHS. 
FULL BSMT. REC. RM., 2-CAR 
GAR. $21,990 TO $26,900. 10% 
DOWN. 25 YEARS OPEN MORT- 
GAGE. 


Financing to suit 
your budget. 


Matched Decorator 
G.E. Kitchens 


in Color 


Your Present Home 
Accepted in Trade... 


OPEN FOR INSPECTION 
1 TO 6 P.M. SAT. & SUNDAY 
Call collect anytime 


CHARLES A. ROTHMAN 
builder and owner 
Buckingham Valley, Pa. 


Buckingham 5671 or 
Market 7-4066 (In Phila.) 


BROWSING 


" 


THHROUGII BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger 


UCH of what was once the Doyles- 
town Fair Grounds is now over- 
grown with weeds. Somewhat 
miraculously, a few of the old buildings 
still stand, whipped by the winds and 
rains of apathetic years. The town 
has pushed to the East and a new genera- 
tion has built Maplewood beyond the 
barren tract. Men not much younger 
than myself would remember the 
Doylestown Fair only as something 
their fathers talked about. 


Essentially, Fair Week belonged to 
the farmers. They came up from 
Newtown and down out of Kellers 
Church and they brought with them 
their champion livestock and prize 
produce. A blue-ribboned bull was a 
thing of powerful beauty, a bit smug, 
perhaps, but the center of attention 
among the sheds of rabbits, cows, 
chickens and a 4-H boy's domesticated 
skunk. 

It was all a long time ago because I 
can remember the late Joe Steelman 
pinning a sunflower on me which pro- 
claimed for all the world that I was 
for Alf Landon for President. The 
local political campaigns were always 
launched during Fair Week and an 
independent minor was not above 
wearing the buttons of both parties. 
You got what you could for free at the 
Fair, something an elderly aunt of mine 
couldn't possibly understand when she 
gazed with horror on an FDR pin that 
I was sporting, too. 


Fair Week was a Democrat's head- 
quarters and a Republican's booth; 
it was lunch at the Social Thimble and 
dinner at the Tyro Hall Grange pa- 
vilion. . .Mrs. Moyer's sampler in the 
Home Economics building and Bill 
LeWorthy's stamp collection in the 
passage-way beneath the grandstand. 
Mrs. Windholz and Cap Butler's 
wife and the Ladies of Legion Auxiliary 
in charge of the hot dogs, with plenty 
of sauerkraut, please! It was popcorn 
and peanuts, candied apples on a stick 
and a mysteriously noisy tent “off 
limits" to school children where my 
aunt insisted men were drinking en- 
tirely too much beer. . ."Democrats, 
naturally!" 


Seruing Buchs County 


SINCE 1902 


LUMBER @ MILLWORK 
PAINT @ BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE e FUEL OIL 


Home Sewice”’ 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 

e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER CO. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 


NURSER YMAN 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4879 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azaleas 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


STillwell 8-2666 


G.E. ASHWORTH 


STATE ROAD BRISTOL, PA. 


sales service 


since 1941 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


We lived all summer for Fair Week 
in the fall. The central county schools 
closed for a day and youngsters were 
admitted free, an unnecessary courtesy 
for Bill Murray and most of us knew 
how to skip school and the back fence 
all in the same day. 


To a boy, the greatest excitement 
came in the evening when the sun went 
down and the magic lights lit up the 
sky. The brisk night air, set to the 
tune of the carousel, the starry-eyed 
wonder of a Ferris wheel carrying a 
youngster high into the darkness to 
look down on a world of. make believe. 
Across the razzle-dazzle of the midway, 
Fonthill stood dark in the night shadows 
and beyond that the lights of downtown 
Doylestown were feeble by comparison. 

Trotting races, famous through-out 
the East, were the afternoon feature 
before the grandstand but in the even- 
ing there were clowns and hell drivers 
(and I can remember what a shocking 
thing that was twenty years ago!) The 
"Gala Extravaganza" always had a 
dog act and the inevitable high wire 
performers, and if the show was the 
same year in and year out, no one 
seemed to mind. The grand finale of 
the evening performance always fea- 
tured a dozen or more beautiful girls in 
statuesque poses, their bodies painted 
in bronze. 


It's a lonely field, now. And it's 
difficult to believe that once a local 
couple were married in a lion's cage 
beyond that clump of bushes. Russ 
Thomas remembers the night the lion 
got loose. . .it was a tired, toothless 
lion but the resulting panic made 
newspapers coast-to-coast. To this 
day, gentle reader, I'm not sure that 
reporter Thomas didn't unlatch the 
gate. It's quiet at the Fair Grounds 
this week; forgotten are the arguments 
they had over strawberry preserves, 
those good women. Farmers bragged 
a bit and at least one game a season was 
closed down because it was rigged, and 
nobody ever won the life-sized Teddy 
bear. 

Paul Mills extolled the virtues of 
the latest appliances from Clymer's and 
there was always a sneak preview of 
next years Chevvy from Hayman- 
Radcliff and for fifty cents you could 
park all day and all night in Mrs. 
Seltzer's back yard. . .“‘Closest Parking 
Lot to the Midway." 

It was a time and a County and a 
town that won't ever be the same again. 
There have been efforts to revive the 
fair. It is better, I think, to remember 
it as it was. . .to forget that very often 


‘it rained during Fair Week and that 


once Miss Statue of Liberty was caught 
shop-lifting in town. I remember just 
the best of it. . .memories sufficient to 
last a life-time, and I believe my years 


are richer for it. 
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Style Note for October - 
Wear A Red Feather! 


Wear a "red feather" in 
October and let everybody 
know you have contributed 
to the Bucks County United 
Community Fund. 


m ad 
MEENAN 


Oil Co., Inc. 


LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Windsor 6-2000 


"MEENAN MEANS HOME COMFORT” — Fuel € Oil Burner Service © Air Conditioning 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 


Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well knoun among 


investors in real estate mortgages or securities. 


The third largest national title insurance com- 


pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 


201 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. 


Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 


Norman S. Straw, Vice President 


ARTH ‘Agency with the accent on service" 


(cairn 


ROUTE 1 * MORRISVILLE, PA. 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH 


dealer 


PHONE 
CYPRESS 5-5091 


Croydon Cleaners 


“A trial ts worth a thousand words” 
Courteous Service Full Satisfaction 
other stores 


555 BATH ST., BRISTOL 
706 STATE RD., CROYDEN 


Route Service Available 
One Hour Cleaning 


ON THE EDGELY STRIP 


serving LEVITTOWN 


RT. 13 NEAR EDGELY AVE. WI 6-2700 


SUPPORT 


your 
UNITED FUND 
on 
Bristol’s 275th Anniversary 


ha 


| KEMLINE wc. 


Lf 


EDGELY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: BRISTOL 8-3344 


Action-fit shoes 


Good looks is just one of the 
features of our Sundial shoes for 
boys. They're stand-outs for 
comfort and they standup to 
rugged wear. e have a host of 
styles—and rere the 


kind a boy likes. Come in today, 
and see what we mean. 


AROLD'S 


24 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 
Lambertville 2-0852 


EXE T 
=Remember Tuesday, Nov. 6= 
Cast your vote 


for 


EISENHOWER 


and 


the straight Republican 
Ticket 


Advertisement paid for by 
Republican County Committee 
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UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information, write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 
WHITEHEAD 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALE ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOWLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 
your United Science Fund. 


OLD 


TRANI 


by Henry Freking 


ILLIAM M. Moyer of Perkasie 

is one butter and egg man who 
has never been in a night club or 
floundered around with breezy amuse- 
ments. His free moments are taken up 
with more humanitarian projects. 

Moyer was born on a farm near Silver- 
dale in 1874, moved to Perkasie more 
than fifty years ago. He was the son of 
a devout Mennonite farmer who as a 
sideline conducted a butter and egg 
route in Philadelphia. The son, William, 
fell heir to the route at sixteen and 
developed it into a poultry, egg and 
butter commission business. He re- 
tired in 1940. 

Moyer became interested in the 
Grandview Hospital, Sellersville, in 
1926 when it was a small institution with 
only 35 beds. He was chairman of the 
fund raising committee that succeeded 
in securing $50,000, and added a new 
building with a 65 bed capacity. He 
was elected vice president of Grandview 
in 1927 and in 1939, became president, 
the position he still occupies. He has 
missed only two meetings of the board 
since that time. Has been chairman of 
the hospital’s annual collection of funds 
since 1933 and each campaign has been 
an unusual success. 

The years 1929 to 1939 saw the build- 
ing and furnishing of the hospital surgi- 
cal wing. During this period the 
institution reached its highest point of 
indebtedness, and Moyer frequently 
paid from his personal funds the 
grocery and fuel bills so that the 
hospital’s credit would be extended. 

When the hospital was free of debt, 
Mr. Moyer felt the need of larger 
facilities for the care of obstetrical 
patients. The board of directors rather 
frowned upon the idea of another debt 
for this new building involving $50,000. 
It was then Moyer proposed that he 
would raise one half the amount needed 
if the board would promise to raise the 
balance. The result: the new fully 
paid obstetrical section was completed 
in 1940. Up to August of this year 
11,000 new citizens had seen the first 
light of day in Grandview. 

Now what recognition has he been 


For one stop auto service 


Larry & Jim's 
Complete ESSO Service 


Pick up and deliver Road service 


Batteries Atlas tires and tubes 
Washing Lubrication Polishing 
Doylestown 9311 Rt. 611 


N. Main & East Sts. Doylestown, Pa. 


BOSTON suors 


(FREY SHOE STORE) 


\2 S. Main St. Doylestown 


NAOMI COTTAGES 


Mountain Home, Pa. 
Housekeeping cottages fully equipped to 
accomodate families with every comfort 

Ideal location for honeymooners 


Carl Riess 


P. O. Cresco 2, Pa. Cresco 5411 


Hillside Lodge 


Ideal for 
Business People 
Or Honeymooners 
Moderate Prices 


Informal. TV. New, filtered Concrete 
swimming pool. Recreation facilities. Steam 
heat. Private baths. Near town, churches. 
Also 4 bedroom furnished housekeeping 
cottage, Available daily, weekly or monthly 
until November 1. 


3 HEALTHY MEALS DAILY 
Accommodations 45 
Send for Colored Booklet 
Tel. Cresco 2920 Hedwig Linder 
CANADENSIS 9, PA. 


MOTOR COURT 


BEARD'S "ones 


In the heart of the Pocono Mts. Various 
sized cottages, with or without electric 
kitchens. Private Baths, Auto Heat, 
Swimming, all sports near by. Ideal for 
Honeymoons — No car necessary. 

Write for pictures d rates 
Mrs. E. L. Beard, owner. Canadensis 4, Penna 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


TOYS 
ANYWAY er cs AT IT 


FOSTER'S 


for 


TOYS 


COMPLETE ALL 
YEAR ROUND SELECTION 
“Goodyear Store" 


137 - 139 South Main Street 


TOYS 
$404 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 
THE CANDLE 
STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
AND CANDLE ACCESSORIES 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


“distinctive building operations” 
KOHLI ELECTRIC 


electrical contractor 


74 Shepard La. Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 5-4137 


Delaware Floor Sh 


Fine Floor Coverings 


Lambertville, N.J. 


|17 N. Union St. | 
EEPS 
ECCHER'S 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


October, 1956 


given for his untiring efforts? In 1944 
Mr. and Mrs. Moyer were honored at a 
dinner given by the board in recognition 
of their work for Grandview. Mrs. 
Moyer was active in the Hospital 
Auxiliary and president of the Auxiliary 
from 1927 until her death in 1945. 

In 1952 the work of this man was 
given recognition by the Bucks County 
Medical Society for outstanding work 
in the advancement of public health. 
Dr. O. A. Capriotti, who was then 
president of the Medical Society, pre- 
sented him with a bronze plaque. 

The nurses’ home, a large separate 
building on the hospital grounds was 
built in 1951 at a cost of $375,000. 
Here fifty-five nurses and student nurses 
live, each with her own individual room, 
and all looked after by the house- 
mother, Mrs. Nellie Sharp. There is a 
large living room on each of the three 
floors, and an electrified kitchen where 


the nurses can prepare snacks for 
themselves. 
The Perkasie Rotary Club, oldest 


service club in that borough, true to 
its motto “Service above Self," this 
year introduced the idea of selecting 
the man who had done the most out- 
standing and distinguished community 
service. The man selected was no 
other than William M. Moyer, 81 years 
of age and affectionately known as 
"Hospital Bill". So on a night during 
last June Moyer was honored as 
Perkasie's first citizen and presented 
with a painting bv the late Walter 
Baum, Sellersville artist. 

The Pennridge area owes much to 
"Hospital Bill" Moyer for his complete 
devotion to this hospital, to the pro- 
motion of the Eastern Mennonite Home 
at Souderton, Pa., to his interest in the 
Community Children's Home neat 
Quakertown, to his devotion and interest 
in the Blooming Glen Mennonite 
Church and his inspiring influence on 
all people. 

Grandview started as a hospital in 
1913 in a 20-by-30-foot building with 
four beds, it was managed by physicans 
of Perkasie, and one nurse. In 1916 
this small undertaking was incorporated 
as Grandview Hospital and in 1918 
the first building was erected with 35 
beds. In 1928 an addition was built 
that gave it a 65 bed capacity and in 
1940 the maternity building was com- 
pleted with 100 beds. In 1946 the 
laundry was constructed at a cost of 
$100,000, and in 1951 the nurses' 
home was built at a cost of $325,000. 


Now Mr. Moyer faces his biggest 
project. The hospital plans to raise 
$900,000, the drive to begin this month, 
but "Hospital Bill" is taking this task 
in stride. What he has done so often, 
he can do again. Dedicated to his 
community for so many years, he 
cannot fail. The Pennridge area will 
never permit that. 


where superb 


reception is a 


requirement 


super Direeiranie” 


TY ANTENNA SYSTEM 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 
NECESSARY 


exi e 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA* LOS ANGELES è TORONTO 


The American Revolution in 1778 
as Related to Bucks County 


The British were entrenched in New York 
through the fall of the year, and Congress 
now felt that they might try to return across 
Jersey to our County and Philadelphia. 
The following letter was written to Col. 
Galbraith. . . 


ir, The last account from the 
City of New York, leave no 
room to doubt but that the 
: enemy are making a consid- 
erable movement, and as the object they 
have in view is uncertain, it is nec- 
essary to prepare to repel them, in case 
they should again invade this state. 
You are, therefore, hereby required to 
take every measure to have (two) classes 
of the Militia of your country in readiness 
to take the field on the shortest notice. 
The importance of this order is so evi- 
dent, that the Council need urge no 
other motive to you than a regard to 
the interest and safety of our country. 


In Council, 
Philadelphia, October 19, 1778 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


Watson's = Agency 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 


*Your Home is Our Business’’ 


Brown & Welsh 


REALTORS 
Real Estate Insurance 
Mortgages Appraisals 


400 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 5165 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


your invitation . . . to inquire about 


Beechwood 


A beautiful wooded tract in distinctive Lower Make- 
field Township adjacent to Yardley. Just 31 secluded 
building sites with paved streets and public water. 


The Mahefield Company 


RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 


All Forms of Insurance Including Life 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER e MORRISVILLE, PA. 


€ CYpress 5-7141 
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Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 4 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DovLESTOWN, PA | 


PHONE 3578-79 


SECLUSION 


24 acres with stream; early American 
stone dwelling with original random 
floors, open beams, and forged hard- 
ware. Contains living room, den, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, and bath. Out- 
buildings include large heated barn and 
small stone dwelling with walk-in fire 
place. Much of the restoration already 
completed. $18,000 


Consult us for the Best in Bucks 


Micha F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


1205 BUCK ROAD 
(Opposite "The Buck Hotel'') 
Feasterville, Penna. 


Levittown's most active 


real estate office. . . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 
WINDSOR 6-1300 
BOX 33 


ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


ONE OF the Makefield section’s finestf}homes, 
above, situated on a choice corner in a thor- 
oughly protected residential section, is com- 
pletely air conditioned throughout and has 
the unusual feature of a home motion picture 
theater in the basement playroom. Two 
bedrooms and bath on the ground floor feature 
this home planned for maximum comfort 
and'convenience. There are also two bedrooms 
and bath upstairs, and a storage attic. The 
gracious living room is carpeted wall-to-wall 
and has a mirrored fireplace. Sunken dining 
room, modern kitchen, flagstone terrace. 
Grounds beautifully landscaped with abun- 
dant holly and dogwood. Agent is the Make- 
field Company, Yardley. 


RIGHT, a most unusual home on the edge of 
Doylestown. Logs are chestnut from Bucking- 
ham Mountain. Can be bought with two 
richly planted and landscaped acres or on 
corner lot 150 by 265. Includes small barn, 
two-car garage with workshop, and children’s 
playhouse of logs. All downstairs rooms have 
beamed ceilings and are panelled with pine 
taken from covered bridges. Fireplaces in 
living room and two master bedrooms done 
in Mercer tiles. One of two bathrooms up- 
stairs also Mercer tile. Two smaller bedrooms, 
one with balcony; also sun room, studio with 
balcony. Early Colonial atmosphere with 
modern conveniences. Agent is Charles Happ. 
Doylestown. 


NOW SERVING ALL OF LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 
J. Halperin and Company of Pennsylvania 
REALTORS 
Services of Nation's Largest Mortgage Specialists 
Two Offices to Serve You 
345 Levittown Shopping Ctr. WI 6-7500 U.S. Route 1, Langhorne, Pa. WI-6-9000 


The TRAVELER’S Home-of-the Month 


is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 
in Bucks County, or in nearby New Jersey through... 


NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 909, one mile west of New Hope. 
New Hope 2770. Evenings New Hope 2990. Ted Stark 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. EVE'S. 9130 


October, 1956 


Bucks County 


TRAVELER'S 


Sale 


ENTIRE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
ON THE DELAWARE 


This is the most unusual’and won- 
derfully different property in Bucks 
County. The main house, built in 1770 
of hand hewn beams, stone, and lead- 
ed windows, has 6 rooms, 4 fire places 
and its own courtyard and gardens. 
Through the iron gates you find the 
large attractive Gothic type studio 
with stone fire place and kitchen. Be- 
yond the studio there is a British her- 
ring-bone brick cottage, a 2 story 
masonry barn and kennel. Two ga- 
rages and a separate garden house 
complete the village. As we wandered 
about the 24% acres: through the 
numerous gardens, we felt quite like 
Alice in Wonderland. 


Offered for only $42,500 
ELIZABETH JAMES 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW Hope, PA. 
PHONE NEW HOPE 2430 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
frades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5696 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 


that can be converted into a bench. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5627 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will trade for old chair 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. 


What will you 
trade them for? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5639 


WANTED upright piano in exchange for painting or 
sculpture lessons at the New Hope Fine Arts Workshop 
in summer: TRAVELER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. hat do you want? 
“TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscepe 
or still life for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


WANT old books, old letters, pamphlets. What do you 
want? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5653 


SWAP pair sconces 4" diameter 9" high, Penna. Dutch 
nd Tulip design, imitation toleware. Make offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5654 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


——— À——————————— 
HORSE IN THE PASTURE! Together with 16 acres of 
high land with completely An) hse. 4 br; 11% baths; 
large LR with fpl; country kit; dishwasher, eye-level 
brick oven. New 3 car gar; room for studio apt. above. 
Buckingham Twp. $23,500. PARKE WETHERILL, 44 E. 
Court St., Doylestown 3508. 


19 ACRES, 8 room hse convs., barn & chicken hses. space 
for 800 hens; suitable for roadside stand $11,000. 
American Realty, Ruth N. Wismer, 39 S. 8th St., Perkasie. 
Ph. 7-9782. 


FREE abandoned old house in Forest Grove for the dis- 
mantling and removal. Has old shutters, hardware, floor 
boards, mantels. window panes. Write Box 23 
Forest Grove or Phone Buckingham 8696. Good deal 
for antique hounds. 


EXCEPTIONALLY well built country home near New 
Hope, new. Large lot, 3 bedrooms, $15,500. WALSH 
REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. 


We would be very glad to give full details Es the Bucks 
County Travelers Home of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


REAL ESTATE LISTINGS.—Leonard Greisamer needs 
listings. | have lots of buyers for farms & town houses. 
Phone Keystone 6-6212 for quick honest real estate 
service. 


FOR NEW JERSEY Real Estate, call on the “R.F.D- 
Realtor’, Gertrude Wiese. No matter what you want. . . 
Farms, Estates, Stone hse. properties, town hses. Out- 
standin building sites with a beautiful view, or acreage. 
Gertrude Wiese, "R.F.D. Realtor", 136 Main St., Fleming- 
ton, N.J. Telephone 468. 


GOODS 


NASH-AUSTIN 2 door sedan 1955, in perfect condi- 
tion, 13,000 miles. Original owner wishes to sell for 
$900. heater, radio, turn signals. New Hope 579: 
1 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


HEX SIGNS, decorative, interior, exterior, weatherproof. 
Helen W. Cooper, New Hope 2868 


—Real Estate— 


TYPEWRITERS & ADDING MACHINES.—Sales & Serv- 
a acl E. DeBarth, 1337 N. Broad St., Lansdale 


WANTED for Rail Road Museum—OLD toy 
Railroadiana. Will swap misc. Antique 'tems. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5656 


WISH to trade an FM radio, 3 speed phonograph, 191" 
television combination in blond oak cabinet. Console 
White sewing machine for FM radio phonograph com- 
bination, or sofa in good condition or bunk beds or what 


have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5657 


ANTIQUE Seddle Maker's Bench for an antique drafting 
table. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5658 


trains, 


HAVE 18” rotary mower, 34” sump pump. Need reel 
type power mower, submersible type sump pump; or 
ladies golf clubs. TRAVELER TRADE, No. 5660 


ANYONE interested in used 30 gal. L. P. Gas Water 
Heater. | can use a filing cabinet or what have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5661 


WILL exchange beautiful marine tank fully equipped for 
small piano. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5662 


WANTED printed material by Benj. Franklin; also old 
door hardware, locks latches, knockers, hinges etc. of 
18th century. What do you want 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5663 


WILL TRADE—New solid walnut dining table just 
finished making octagon shape 6’ span with 42” revolving 
center-round. What have hor 

RAVELER TRADE No. 5659 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON posts & lanterns. Aluminum, 
cedar & wooden posts. Furnish & install. $59.50 and up. 
See Wilhelm, 428 Sylvania Ave., Glenside, Pa. Phone 
Turner 7-0248. 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. If you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
_ Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 
m Doylestown 9661. 
—————— 


GOODS 


a MR M— 
———————— 
DIET affects personality NUTRILITE, the complete food 
supplement, insures vitamins & minerals to spark you up. 


Phone HELEN DRUMMOND, Doy. 5604. 


PLAIN & FANCY BELTS made to order in our work 
shop. Genuine cowhide, with handsome brass buckles. 
Black, mahogany, russet, cherry red, emerald green & 
antique. Classic narrow, classic wide, contour shaped. 
All sizes, postpaid. Country House Leathers, Box 306 
Yardley, Pa. 


FINEST PARAKEETS, canaries. Cages & all supplies. 
Tropical fish, aquariums & supplies. David's Pet Shop, 23 
Susquehanna Ave., Lansdale. Phone 5-7500. 


ANTIQUES—Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter, 
bric-a-brac. Ottilie Floge, Hulmeville Road & New- 
oon Rd. Hulmeville, Bristol R.F.D. 3. Phone SK 
7-6 5 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


CERAMICS—Instructions, supplies, molds, kilns, large 
stock of green and bisqueware. National fy advertised 
underglazes and glazes. Rich-Lynne_ Studio, Fountain 
Ave., Springside, Burlington, N. J. Phone DL 6-9072 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also grade sheep and lambs. 
W. T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — Wood- 
ring 5-5896 


FOR SALE—ARC Norwegian Elkhound, spayed bitch, 
18 mos. perfect disposition with children, excellent 
watch dog, house broken. Price $150. Dr. Philip 
Newman, Allentown, Pa. Ph. HE 2-3496. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news por for $3.00. low 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


HOUSE TRAILERS—Castle coach, Michigan Arrow 
Smoker & Alma, also used Mobile Homes. Village Scene 
Mobile Homes, Hatfield 5-2005. 


FRUIT TREES.—Shade trees, Holly, Ornamental flowering 
trees, flowering shrubs, evergreens, rhododendrons. 
A. C. Schaffer, Quakertown R.D. No. 4, Pa. 


MIDDLE and UPPER BUCKS COUNTY - DISTRICT No. 1 


GEORGE B. ERMENTROUT 


for 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


O'NEILL 


c dus and 
1l ERMENTROUT 


BERNARD T. O'NEILL 


"You Will Be Represented in Harrisburg When The Roll is Called" 
VOTE DEMOCRATIC NOVEMBER 6th, 1956 


Paid for by Committee 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


SERVICES 


ENJOY CHINESE FOOD at Fumei Chinese American 
estaurant, 1104 Rodgers Road, Bristol. 300 varieties. 
Open 11 a.m. Ph. ST 8-9879. 


FURNITURE REPAIRS—J. Luther Coles, upholstering, 
chair caning, furniture refinishing. All work guaranteed. 
Phone Mitchell 6-3483, Coles, 7 N. Main St., Ambler. 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCHOOL—Nursery & Kinder- 
garten. Child care by the day or week. State licensed. 
a W. Broad St., Quakertown. Phone Keystone 


BEN'S AUTO GLASS— installed and accessories. Mirrors 
and anu for the home. 2000 Farragut Ave., Bristol. 
Ph. ST. 8-2892. 


FINE dressmaking and alterations. Naomi Lindsay, 
Worth 8-2141. 


Electrical contracting, residential, commercial, industrial’ 
installations and maintenance. Specializing in 100A 
wiring with financing through Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Morris Electric Serving Lower Bucks County, 
Pa. Windsor 6-9105. 


HAVE YOUR small appliances repaired to run like new! 
Toasters, vacuum cleaners, mixers, steam irons, etc. Call 
Miller Supply, Bristol & Folly Rds., Doylestown 3352. 


LIGHT HAULING any type. No job too small. Call us 
for your odd jobs. Low rates. Steve Gardy, 11 Pleasant 
Lane, WI 6-0397 or WI 6-7881. 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 
Lumber, Millwork, Building Materials 
(Roberts Boat Kits) 
700 Canal St., Bristol. ST. 8-4514 ST. 8.5131 


ATTENTION—Carpets cleaned, rugs and wall to wall. 
In your home so you can use same day. Also furniture 
cleaned by Thoroclean Foam Process. Low rates, estimates 
free. Countywide WI 5-3004. 


SEWING MACHINE REPAIRS—Free estimate on any 
make machine. Prompt service. Free use of machine 
during repair, Singer Sewing Center, 127 Mill St. 
Bristol. Phone ST 8-4700. 


HAND BRAIDED rugs of all new wool material made to 
order. Samples on display at my home. Harriet Erdman, 
Quakertown R. D. No. 9. Ph. Keystone 6-3766. 


LUCISANO BROS.—A complete service. Cement, lime 
sand, gravel, hardware, building materials. Tullytown 
Pa. WI 5-2700. 


BROKEN DENTAL PLATES—Repaired in one hour. 
BOLDEN DENTAL LABORATORY, 823 Cedar St 
Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2309. Open Daily and Evenings. 


AFTON BEAUTY SALON—4 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
Creative hair styling machineless, cold waves. Scalp 
treatment. Phone Sarah Smith, HY 3-3399. 


AAA ACCORDIAN COURSES—your child’s or your 
own musical ability developed. € give you a trial 
course using our instrument. Transportation provided. 
Hours to suit student. Teachers fully qualified. Band 
instruments, string instruments, piano and accordian. 

ours 9 a.m. ‘till 10 p.m. Levittown Music Center. 


Hi 
Call WI 6-5510. 


TREE SURGERY—See Harry T. Reynolds, 594 Rosemont 
Avenue, Lansdale. Also landscaping, landclearing and 
spraying. All related work. Phone Lansdale 5-4884. 


COMPLETE FRAMING SERVICE. Frames to orfier, in 

standard sizes and for photographs. Mirrors, prints, 

originals. BARBARA SCOFIELD, 19 Donaldson St. 

oo Open Thurs. and Fri. eves. Phone Doy. 
54. 


HERE IS A TRUE FARRIER right out of the past. Third 
generation of mee blacksmithing, horseshoeing, fancy 
iron work. obert McVeigh, Sr., 27 Lytle Street, 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 


“The right person for the right job" 
SCOTT PERSONNEL SERVICE 
107 Wood St., Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-7853 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5042 


State licensed Dual controls 


October, 1956 


commercial 


C residential 


& EXTERMINATING CO. 
G "All Work Guaranteed” 


Levittown, Pa. WIndsor 5-0565 


CUSTOM-HAND KNITTING 
blocking-assembling & finishing 


NORMAS 


300 No. Spruce St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 4694 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
Carlo 


BEAUTICIANS, INC. 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


**24 hrs. service" 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO'S 
Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Eralie Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 
SA Ao AA e AAA AA e Ñ 


OD Delaware Printery à 


Engraved, Embossed, & Printed 
Wedding & Social Stationery 


110 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. 
Telephone STillwell 8-9521 
SILA AA. A A I m) 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street 


Doylestown 4666 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 2697 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


Lakens Jeweler 


George E. Lukens 


310 Croyden Center Croyden, Pa. 
Phone: Stillwell 8-9309 


needle point 


Waalen Shon 


yarns 
EAST STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Hooked & Braided Rugs 


Instructions given 


embroidery 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 
Groceries - Meats - Produce 


Shop in air-conditioned comfort 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4205 


Towne Print Shoppe 


Wedding Invitations 
Personalized Stationery 


117 NORTH BELLEVUE AVE. 
Langhorne, Pa. SKyline 7-7780 


H. LeRoy Reed, Prop. 


**let's clean house" 
VOTE FOR 


KRAUS 


Republican Candidate for State Representative 
2nd District Lower Bucks County 


CLAYTON P. FELL 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes 


Alterations 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


a brand new 


SHER 
WA 


with brand new 


FEATURES 
pU ormums 


at a brand new 


LOW PRICE 
P  L-— 


MAY TAG 
HIGHLANDER 


You've always wanted Maytag quality, now you can have 
This automatic washer is all 


it at the lowest price ever! 
new. . .even the price. 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


Bucks Counties Largest Appliance Dealer 


940 W. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 


Visit us at... 
STAND 229, Quakertown Market 


Fridays from 6 P.M.’ til 12 Midnight, Saturdays 12 Noon to 12 Midnight 


72 


KEystone 6-3700 
Open Daily 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. (Incl. Wed.) Thursday and Friday 'til 9 P.M. 


town and country, cont'd 


original play: The Story of Welcome 
House, written by Phillip Mathia, 
professional director and son-in-law 
of Oscar Hammerstein. 


Town and Country also took part 
in the tribute paid Dr. Allen H. Moore 
on the event of his retirement and 
departure from Doylestown. That 
night Dr. Moore watched his own life 
unfold before him. Earl Frick of Doyles- 
town played Dr. Moore and Sunny 
Oberhuber of Spring Valley took the 
part of Mrs. Moore. Within the past 
few months Dotty Swartz and her son 
Richard; Bill Spare, Louis Golden (all 
of Doylestown) and Sunny Oberhuber 
took part in a motion picture filmed by 
the Community Chest organization for 
this fall’s fund drive. 


On one occasion generosity might 
have cost Town and Country one of 
its most versatile members, Charlie 
Fisher. He had accepted an acting 
part in The Elephant Track, an original 
operetta presented by the Bucks County 
Choir. During the first act he was to 
leap from a covered wagon to the 
stage. On opening night a large wooden 
cracker barrel wasn’t removed in time 
and he didn't manage to miss it. 
Fortunately the barrel broke under his 
weight and in true theatre tradition 
he camouflaged the incident so well 
that the audience never realized what 
had happened. After the final curtain 
Charlie went to the hospital for stitches 
and treatment. 

Town and Country owes much to the 
versatility of people like Frank and Lee 
Bjornsgaard of Doylestown, whose 
activities reach from acting to manage- 
ment. Marnie and Ed Beegle of Holi- 
cong have the artistic touch—design 
and painting are their forte. Bill 
Hickling of Dublin, Ed Oberhuber, and 
Don Weisel act as stagehands. Bob 
and Jean Gendall of Chalfont combine 
acting and directing. Bob has directed 
three productions and Jean has had 
innumerable parts, all consistently well 
acted. There are the junior members, 
like Susie Laundenslager, Susie Reed, 
Linda Oberhuber, Richard Swartz, 
Christy and Bob Siegler Jr., Bobby and 
Tommy Dunstan, and Pete Shaugh- 
nessy. Socrates Poneck probably worries 
less than anyone about his membership. 
He's the cat who appeared so success- 
fully in 7 Remember Mama and Bell, 
Book and. Candle. 

This ambitious group of amateurs 
have many plans for the future. They 
will present Sabrina Fair on October 
27 and 28 at the Doylestown Borough 
School. By the spring of 1957 Town 
and Country hopes to have its first 
Children's Theatre production ready. 
Such a theatre would fill a real need in 
the community. 
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recreation 


scout family aid 
groups and counsel 


medical child visiting 
research care nurses 


Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 


“Borahard brawn 


CASHMERE 


...and to become 
your beauty, an imported 
short-sleeved cashmere slipon 
with flattering, versatile 
collar. In these 
m important fashion colors. 
Blond, light blue, shrimp, 


cognac, gold, black and 


charcoal. 


Dressmaker slipon 34-40 $25.95 
Matching skirt 10-18 $15.98 


POMEROY'S 


Bucks (ount Mee 
. TRAVELER ~ 


The County’s Monthly Magazine 


bucks county rescue squad november 1956 


unique college at doylestown | 


and many other features 
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... qualified 


... aggressive 


... native son of 


BUCKS COUNTY 


NOVEMBER 6, 1956 


JOHN P. FULLAM 
Democratic Candidate for U.S. Congress 


Committee for Fullam 


Paid for by campaign 


— — "— 


Editor & Publisher: 
ALAN MILLER 


Manager: 
JOHN T. CASSIDY 


Managing Editor: 


ALFRED H. SINKS District Representatives: 


HAROLD LEFCOURT 


Art Director: LOUIS HAHN 
ALEX STILLANO 
; : Staff Photographer: 
Associate Editors: a B roe s 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 
| HAZEL M. GOVER 


Bucks Crm 


| Women's Editor: Radio Director: The County's Monthly Magazine 


CATHY WAGNER MARY BIDDLE 


Editorial Assistant: 
ED. STALEY 


November 1956 Volume VIII No. 2 


features 

20 NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE Cathy Wagner 
23 MENLO PARK Pat Greene 
24 THEY SHALL MAKE Music Edward O. Staley 
28 THE LORD SHALL PROVIDE Hazel M. Gover 
28 Rocks THAT RING Marjorie E. Alliger 

OUR 29 RESCUE SQUAD 
32 HORRID MURDER! Sara Maynard Clark 

COVER 34 THROUGH Bucks By BARGE AND BOAT E. P. Alexander 
36 SKILLED, GooD HANDS Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 
38 THANKSGIVING FARM Eve Harlow 

No painter could be more deeply 

identified with Bucks County than 

Ranulph Bye, whose ancestors moved departments 

here in 1693. Widely recognized as a 

leading water colorist, Bye lives with 2 IN THE MAILBOX 

his wife and four children in a 200-year- 4 WHERE To Go IN THE COUNTY 

old stone farmhouse in Spring Valley, 7 COUNTY FARE 

where the old stone barn serves as his 12 County Dornes THIS MONTH 

studio. A graduate of the Philadelphia 15 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 

Museum school, Bye is assistant pro- 16 OLD TRAVELER 

fessor at Moore Institute. He also 18 Tuis Is BUCKS COUNTY 

teaches classes in Flemington and at 40 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 

his home. 42 CouNTY CHECKERBOARD 
47 ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
48 In THE DOGHOUSE 
54 BROWSING THROUGH Bucks 


NEXT MONTH 


Speaking of painting, a rare treat is 
in store for you next month. As a 
Christmas gift to the loyal readers who 
have, in the past year, enabled us to 
increase our sale of copies to seven or 
eight times what it was a year ago, our 
December issue will include a big folio, 
of paintings by Bucks County artists, 
reproduced in full color. In addition, 
we promise some of the most interesting 
articles we have yet been privileged to 
publish, plus the familiar departments. 


E ————————— —À 


Bucks County's monthly magazine of people, places, events—both present 


and past—published the first of every month 


; in Doylestown, the County 


Seat. Subscription rates: One year $2.75; Two years $5.00; (Add $1.00 per 


year for subscriptions outside the United States.) 
postage extra. Editorial and Advertising deadlines 
preceding date of publication. 
Offices at Doylestown, 


March 3, 1879. 


Single copy price 25c, 
the 1st of the month 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post 
Pa., and Easton, Pa., under the Act of Congress of 


Main Office: 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Penna., Tel. Doylestown 2661. 


Lower Bucks Office: 


107 Wood Street, Bristol, Penna., Tel. STilwell 8-8555. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF The Bucks County Traveler published 
monthly at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1956. The name and address of the 
owner, publisher and editor is Richard Alan Miller, Mechanicsville, Pennsylvania. The 
name and address of the managing editor is Alfred H. Sinks, Pipersville, Pennsylvania. 
The name and address of the business manager is John T. Cassidy, Holicong, Pennsylvania. 
There are no bondholders, mortagagees, or other security holders. (Signed) Richard Alan 
Miller. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of October 1956, John Mason, 
Notary Public. (Commission expires February 23, 1957.) 


Give her a diamond 


An exquisite new dinner ring with a 
14 carat center diamond, surrounded 
by ten smaller diamonds set into an 
enchanting double fleur de lis de- 
sign. The delicate grace of this 
ring was made for a lovely hand — 
Hers. Choose it now for that gift 
at Christmas. Over 31 years of 
honest and competitive selling. Why 
not come in and see us now. 


Diamond dinner ring - $330. 


Remounting with your diamonds-$95. 
Parking across the street 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
16 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 


outlet. 
$71 g?0 


ALLEN'S 217. BROAD ST. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


629 Second St. Pike 
(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


Open 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sundays 


Te 


This fine Provincial 
dinnerware is part of 
a complete line, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania 
Dutch motifs and his- 
torical references. We 
also design snack and 
bar settings, decora- 
tive pieces. 


—All made by Hand— 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Morrisville, Penna. 


7 
7^ 


BOX 


MAIL 


Dear Editor: 


Love your great magazine. It is a 
wonderful home interest developer. 
Good luck and best wishes. 

We are trying to establish as nearly 
as possible the date of our home. Per- 
haps you or your readers can help us. 

We believe our home is the old John 
Wilson Tavern. The History of Bucks 
County states that Wilson's Tavern 
was one of the oldest in Tinicum town- 
ship. It stood on Dark Hollow Road 
about half way between the brick church 
and the river. 

John Wilson's Tavern is also men- 
tioned in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 
John Wilson was described as a promi- 
nent land owner, who got his tavern 
license in 1744. 

What we need to know, to authen- 
ticate our findings, is where we can find 
records of old tavern licenses. 

Can any of you help us? We would 
appreciate any tiny clue. 

Evelyn Armstrong 
Pipersville 


Dear Editor: 


We have just received from Mrs. Ives, 
sister of Adlai E. Stevenson, the follow- 
ing information about their Bucks 
County ancestors, which I am sure will 
interest your readers. 

“our forefather was Joseph Fell, 
born at Cumberland, England, 1688 
(came to America 1704), died Bucking- 
ham Township, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania in 1748. His first wife was 
Bridget Wilson, who died 1708 in 
Buckingham. A second marriage was 
to Elizabeth Doyle of Middletown 
Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
They had seven children. 

“We are descended from Benjamin 
Fell, born in 1703, and his second wife, 
Hannah Iredell, who was the third 
child of Joseph Fell. 

"Our great-grandfather, Jesse W. 
Fell, came to Illinois and settled in 
Bloomington in 1832. He was married 
to another Quaker from Pennsylvania, 
Hester Vernon Brown, the daughter of 
William Brown and Rachel Milner." 

Robert E. Montgomery, 
Chairman, 

Bucks County Volunteers for 
Stevenson and Kefauver 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Dear Editor: 


I deeply regret that in the editing of 
my article on George School, the im- 
pression is given that the school is 
constantly harrassed by a yearly oper- 
ating deficit. 

This is not so. I did not write it that 
way. Though such schools constantly 
need more funds—particularly to do 
justice to teachers’ salaries—George 
School regularly operates in the black. 
I hope, therefore, you can let readers 
know it was only a blue pencil which 
made the school appear to be in the 
red. 

Paul Blanshard Jr. 
Philadelphia 


Dear Editor: 


My subscription started with the 
September issue. Is that a sample of 
what I am to enjoy? Wonderful! 

1. Covered Bridges—superb. I’m a 
member of the Covered Bridge 
Association in Mass. 

2. Lady in the Park—very interesting. 
Cover—so homey. 

3. Rails—will be devoured by a rail- 
road enthusiast. 

4, Old time teachers—I, too, started 
writing two teachers years ago— 
kept it up until they left us. 

5. I read the ads and everything! 

Flowers while you can enjoy them. 


Winifred Bailey 
Hopkinton, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 


What a wonderful County is Bucks! 
Every issue of the Traveler makes us 
realize more and more how lucky we 
are to live here. 

Your magazine is tops. In this 
month's issue the bits about the cam- 
paign buttons and the wandering lions 
are choice. Browsing Through Bucks by 
Bob Brugger is a favorite of ours. May 
we, the Harris family, send a vote of 
thanks to Bob for some good reading, 


Dorothy Harris 
New Hope 


GAR DY’ § 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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47 St.Georges Road, Ardmore, Pa. 


——— 


For the Holidays 


Golden Harvest pattern, genuine hand 
engraved in natural colors with rich brown 
border. Imported from England. 
PLATTER, 20 size. . .$15.00 

PLATES. . .$15.60 a dozen 

CUPS AND SAUCERS. . .$13.80 a dozen 
Also available in the "Turkey" pattern. 


GILMAN 


MIdway 2-0630 
MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS FILLED 


Marion E. Boyce 
(FORMERLY—THE CORNER COPIA SHOP OF NEW HOPE) 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Since we were unable to renew our lease in New Hope, we are happy to announce 
that we are now devoting our entire time to our custom tailored pure silk ensembles 
from our home in Solebury, Pa. 


These outfits can be worn year round—and are so perfect under your furs—for 
cocktail parties—a day in town—the theater—an informal dinner—and—perfect 
answer to your travel wardrobe. The skirts are completely lined. These suits can 
be ordered in smooth silk—shantung—striped silk or jacquards. Seven styles to 
choose from. 


Orders take approximately three weeks and prices range from $45.00 to $55.00 


Please telephone SUGAN 5317 and we will tell you 
how to reach us—or write Box 474, New Hope, Pa. 


LET US SHOW 
YOU A BIG 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF 


We girdle the globe with wonderful 
trips for you. . .Make all arrangements 
for near or far. Come in and make 


your dream trip come true. 


BRISTOL TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


Mill St. & Highway Bristol, Pa. STillwell 8-3644 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


Unusual Gifts 


for Christmas 


NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


“Lower Bucks Finest Motel” 


FALLS MOTEL 


SAMUEL VACCHIANO owner-manager 


201 Lincoln Hwy. Fairless Hills, Pa. 
1 Mile above Oxford Valley on U.S. 1 
phone windsor 6-9822 


modern units 


CHALFONT HOTEL 


Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 
Delicious Sandwiches 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Nick and Paula Hartwig 


RT. 202 & 152 CHALFONT, PA. 


edward 


1 
callanan s 
mechanic st. new hore 

books art records 


* 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. Houses 
the vast collection “Tools of the Nation 
Maker” assembled by the late Dr. Henry 
Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his life- 
long research on ethnic anthropology. 
Also a treasure house of source material 
on the history of this area. Building 
itself is an architectural curiosity of first 
rank. Open weekdays 9 to 5, closed 
holidays. Historical Library, first floor, 
open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Saturdays 
and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open to the public. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
us Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol where it 
was greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931, but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington's Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze's famous painting of the 
erossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
Sundays, 1to5; wildflower preserve along 


WHERE TO GO 
MIN THE COUNTY 


slope of Bowmans’ Hill;] bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 
12, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route 1 west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Doylestown. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boul- 
ders, many of which ring loud and clearly 
when struck with a hammer. 


Durham Village—On route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south 
of Riegelsville. An iron furnace built 
here in 1727 supplied cannon shot for the 
French-Indian War and the Revolution. 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here. 
Nearby is Mine Hill where ore was dug 
for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built 
the Durham boat, sh on the Sus- 
quehanna and Hudson rivers as well as 
the Delaware because it could be navi- 
gated up-stream as well as downstream. 
About 1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a 
grist mill which still grinds feed. 

Nearby is the site of once famous Dur- 
ham Cave. One of its three beautiful 
apartments was known as Queen Esther’s 
Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by “Queen Esther” 
whose real name was Catherine Montour, 
and some of her Indian followers. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. 

This second “walk” conducted by 
Penn’s sons was a craftily planned event 
that left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
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fi rRRICO's 
|) QUALITY MARKET 
In STOCKTON, N. J. 


> ce 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
6:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
and 5-7 p.m. 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 
; 6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30a.m.-7p.m. 


open during construction 


p. deon beverages 


newportville road 


near levittown pkwy. 


| cold beer by the case 


BM 
Digs 5 


Ju E m 


Open for Lunch and Dinner 
Dinner served from 5 p.m. 


Featuring the finest in foods, 
liqueurs, & Italian specialties 


STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 


was —2M 
WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


We serve delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surroundings 


Guest Rooms Cocktail Bar 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 


November, 1956 


Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run." 
Markers showing the route can be seen 
at Wrightstown where the “walk” began, 
and on Rt. 611 five miles north of Otts- 
ville where Solomon Jennings fell out of 
the race. Another is on Rt. 412 near 
Springtown, where the party stopped for 
lunch. At noon the next day Marshall 
reached a point beyond Mauch Chunk, 
some 65 miles. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana, models, and old toy trains. 
Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 
5 p.m. Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship. Hard to find, so inquire at Ferndale 
or Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to 
impound waters of springs at foot of 
Bowman’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair 
fishing, lots of birds and water lillies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Eight 
acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alleys, roller skating rink and other food 
and amusement concessions. No ad- 
mission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. Vacation 
cabins can be rented. A scenic picnic 
area. Closes at sundown. 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. 1 at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in “story book” surroundings. 
Barbecue picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


DODO POLES 


Gourmet Fare 


Tiny oven-baked hot loaves of bread 
and fresh tossed garlic salad while you 
admire the works of Delaware Valley 
artists in our Dining Room Gallery. 
Serving 11 A.M.-8 P.M. Candlelight 
bar till 2 A.M. (except Sundays). Duncan 
Hines, Cue & 
Gourmet ap- 
proved. Par- 
ties to 50. Ho- © S73: 


tel rooms. Es- à A 
tablished 1812. &. f dam 
Lanibertuille House 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 
Groceries - Meats - Produce! 


Shop in air-conditioned comfort 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4205 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 413 AT ROUTE 232 


FOR FINE FOOD 


Your favorite Beverage of Course 


LUNCHEON 


Served 11:30 to 2 


DINNER 


Served 5:30 to 8 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


Hunters’ Headquarters 
We have everything for 


the hunter but the game. 
Dave's 
sporting goods center 
With a complete stock 
of equipment 
Guns— A mmunition 
Accessories, Hunting togs etc. 


9 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4414 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Route 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 


3 Miles North of 
Tel. 2623 


——— 


BERT SMITH'S 
Doylestown Cycle 


SCHOOL AND CLUB 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL SPORTS 


Guns & Accessories—All Hunting Equipment 
Raleigh & Schwinn Bicycle Sales & Service 


Distributor For Spalding, Rawlings 
& Wilson Athletic Equipment 


15 W. OAKLAND AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 3209 


SAVIDGE 
BROTHERS 


OUTDOOR 
WOOLEN CLOTHES 
by 


. WOOLRICH 


* Boy Scout" - “Cub Scout” 
and “Explorer” Uniforms 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
95 So. State St. Worth 8-3391 


SPORTS 


Lazy D. Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville. Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
Tack. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, STillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, SKyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
1 to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, WIndsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
our alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, CYpress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open 1 p.m. to 11 p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, STillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
"WIndsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatie pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, WOrth 8-2707. 
Hight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Sio for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, 1 mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 60-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


- Levittown, Pa. 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 
Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State pes Doyles- 


town OY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 

Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 

Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 

Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 


Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike. 
Andalusia COrnwallis 1022 
Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS8-5-1500 
Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. 8. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 
Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


DRY SINK.. 


Pine, copper lined, 42” size. . .$105.00. Any size 
made to order in your choice of wood. Proportion- 
ately priced. 


Colonial Craft Shop 


Route 309, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
Phone Lansdale 5-7880 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-9:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 
2 miles from New Hope towards Philodelphio 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Catering to Parties 


© 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drink, we would like to 
hear whether the restaurants we recommend 
live up to your expectations. These listings 
are a service to our readers; the comments 
are ours. Note that no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L-Luncheon D-Dinner 


*-Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad 
St. Quakertown. Red-juicy or well-done 
steaks in D. room. Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St. Quaker- 
town. Cocktail critic’s delight. Dining 
for banquet parties only. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Authentic seafood plus 
hot, fast breakfasts and short orders. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Features non-fancy but 
reasonably-priced good dining. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309 Quakertown. 
Here they say “A Good Meal at Any 
Time” and they mean it. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. Car-side service provides char- 
coaled steaks, franks, etc. for hurried 
drivers. 


Washington House Hotel*—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. All you can eat for 
$2.00. Famous for quality. 


Delaware Oaks**—Route 611, Riegels- 
ville. L-D. The family will appreciate 
excellent sauerbraten. . .and at reasonable 
prices. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mile off Rt. 611 
bet. Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties by reservation only. Desserts 
even better than they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 N. of Ottsville. Built 1785 and still 
a 'Workingman's Bar" where all are 
welcome to enjoy fried chicken, steaks, 
and real Bar-B-Q. Also 15 oz. beer mugs: 
a penny an ounce. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. 
L-D. $1.50-$3. Also appetizing platters 
and pies. Roomy bar. 

Haney's on-the-Hill—Half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. All food 
cooked to order at this, the County's 
newest and fanciest bar and lounge. 

Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 
Errickson’s—River Road 14 mi. below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Choice food plus tasty homemade 
pies. Phone Uhlerstown 362-J-4. 


rtgataul 
BRUGGER’S 


THE 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


has been selected 


by the editors of 


McCall’s Magazine 


as one of America’s 


finest restaurants! 


Reservations Plumstead 440 


Rts. 413 & Old 611 Pipersville 


Mir Couditioned 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sundays 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Opened 11 a.m. ’til closing 
RT. 611 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 


CANAL 


HOUSE 


Mechanic Street New Hope 2069 


DINNER 


COCKTAILS SUPPER 


7 


FT Seana 


v 
RAK Dining on the Delaware 


240% Lambertville, New Jersey 


PRUD At the Bridge Telephone: qz $4 
FAT. v4 -Block Off Rt. 202 2-089 
D LUNCHEON 12-2: 


DINNER 5-10 
* Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Supper 11-12:30 : 


FACILITIES 


BANQUET 


Cross Keys 


Doylestown 9364 


—— 


Flannery à 


Route 611 & 313 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


TOHICKON HOUSE 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


Ideal for your COUNTRY WEEKEND 
All Guest Rooms with Private Bath 


For Reservations Write 
RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 
Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone Sugan 5422 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
1 mi. north of Pt. Pleasant. L-D. $1.85- 
$3.25. Enjoy a cocktail and the view 
before dinner and during. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipers- 
ville. L-D. The Bruggers: Mother, Joe 
& Bob liven guests with good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking and quick-witted quips. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Log Tavern*—Rt. 611, Pipersville. L-D. 
Delicious dinners cooked to order. Fea- 
turing steaks, chops and Lobster tail. 
Sandwiches. Cozy bar—friendly atmos- 
phere. 

Black Bass—River Road Lumberville. 
L-D. $2.75-$5.00. Unusual dishes served 
in 18th-century surroundings including 
crackling fireplace glow and view of river. 
Goldie's Restaurant—Rt. 313, Dublin. 
Daytime meals for the wayfarer at reason- 
able prices and of good quality. 

The Gobblers*—River Rd. Pt. Pleasant. 
L-D. Excellent steaks, spaghetti 'n 
meat balls. Brisk Dixieland band de- 
lights dancers on Fri., Sat. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neighbors 
and travelers alike. Atmospheric old bar 
well tended. 

Tow Path House*—New Hope. L-D. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting enthusiastic diners. Fine food 
and service. 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Tempting 
Polynesian and French dishes go well with 
the sparkling hostess-manager, Odette 
Myrtil, who is encouraged by Stu Ross, 
pianist during the week, and Mickey 
Palmer’s Trio Wed. thru Sat. 


DeGrand Diner 


Open 24 Hours a Day 


Everyday 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER 
steaks chops 
sea food 


AIR CONDITIONED 
Gateway to the Turnpike 


Route 13 at Beaver Dam Road 
Levittown, Pa. ST 8-6060 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


For the BEST in 
American & Italian Foods 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 
Banquet & Party 
Facilities Available. 
MILL at BATH ST. 
STILWELL 8-5276 


BRISTOL, PA. 
FREE PARKING 


Colligan’s 


STOCKTON INN 
“The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well” 
Established 1832 


Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 2-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


CHARCOAL GRILL OPEN SUNDAY 
DINING TERRACE CLOSED MONDAY 


TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCKTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2784 


Fine Cosmopolitan Cusine 


BUSINESS MENE LUNCH 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


OD AT ANY TIME 
OPEN 11 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT EVERY DAY INCLUDING SUNDAY 


Your Hosts: Jerry Seccia and Ricardo Caggiola 
60 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Opening About November 15th — for information call Doylestown 4829 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 


RIEGELSVILLE, PA. ROUTE 611 


Purveyors 
of 
Fine Foods 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon ’til 9:00 


e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


November, 1956 


Canal House*— Mechanic St., New Hope. 
Listenable musie goes well with fine menu; 
both served "til 1 a.m. Curt Weiler in 
Elbow Room, pianist. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Tasteful surroundings match tasty 
cuisine. View of swift rapids delight pre- 
dinner cocktail sippers. 


Mel’s Steak House—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic St., New Hope. Cozy, chatty 
atmosphere goes with good snacks; 
leisurely coffee-sipping. Closed Tuesdays. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop—Mechanic St., 
New Hope. Authentic Swiss cheese, 
Ameriean-Swiss host, strong pungent 
coffee. Closed 5 p.m. Sunday. Open all 
other days 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Bird’s Nest—Ferry St., New Hope. 
Chan Parker makes you welcome to her 
attractive dinners and snacks. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D. 
and late snacks. Decorative ducks please 
the eye and tasty food pleases the palate. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanie St, New 
Hope. B-L-D 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Broiled 
chicken Italian style only one of the 
hearty items here. 


Toad Hall*—Upper Mechanic St., New 
Hope. L-D. Special dinner every night 
at reasonable prices. Open 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.  Fri.-Sat. ’till 3 a.m. for 
night-owl diners. 


Cartwheel Inn—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
Specializes in steaks and seafood. Com- 
plete dinners and A La Carte. Bar, 
Cocktail lounge. Hours. Sun. 12-8, 
Mon.-Thurs. 4-12, Fri. 4-3 a.m., Sat. 
12-1 a.m. Phone: N.H. 2756 


The Barn *—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Curry dishes a leading 
feature amid art objects and paintings. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham. Revolutionary officers ate 
here. Draught beer and sturdy vit’ls 
must have been the fare then. Still is. 


Stone Manor House—Rt. 202 Bucking- 
ham. Under new management. Recently 
installed draught beer. Comfortable 
lounge. Comforting snacks. 


Doylestown Inn—W. State St., Doyles- 
twon. B-L-D. Nationally famous for 
good family dining. $1.00 lunch in *Jug 
in the Wall" where Ed Staley's piano 
livens evenings Wed. Through Sat. Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Antique setting for well-prepared and 
well served meals. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn*—Doylestown. Your 
new hosts, Jerry & Ricardo, ask you to 
watch for their mid-November opening. 
Cuisine and cocktails will be cosmopolitan. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—E. State St. 
Doylestown. Not overly elegant but good 
food served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202 Doylestown. Day 
or night, well lighted, and fast service of 
carefully-cooked platters or dinners. 


Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys.  Walter's 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. Tasteful decor pleases dis- 
criminating diners. L-D. and Bar. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. Country bill-o-fare for 
the folks with hearty appetites. 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Entertainment at the bar 
Fridays § Saturdays 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 6:00 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-8 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


TELEPHONE 
NH-2545 


UPPER MECHANIC ST 
NEW HOPE ^ PA. 


HANEY’S 
ON THE HILL 


> 


Bucks County’s Newest 
and Most Luxurious 


Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


all food cooked to order 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


olde. 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE IN 


onthe Delaway — 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


Terrace Room 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


Polynesian Room 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 

. where you may dance at dinner 
ond supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendewous Bar 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place. Open from the noon hour. 


Fhe Bista 


A: bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 
+ a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 
. a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Sue Gecommodations 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury . . . 
superbly appointed rooms, urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included. 


Private Facilities 
Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


Cclelle 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 


DINER'S CLUB e DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB e COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 
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RESERVATIONS PLEASE + NEW HOPE 2035 


Water Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
1 mi. N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Phone for 
reservations. Succulent sirloins after a 
cocktail make you glad you phoned. 
Doylestown 9300. J. & A. Krautstein, 
your hosts. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Rd. near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking by 
a master chef. Constant entertainment by 
Mynah. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington Crossing. L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Good 
service adds to charm of home atmosphere 
and sturdy food. 


Warrington Diner—Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Food that brings you back for more. 
Private dining room for parties. 


Chalfont Hotel—Intersection of Rts. 
202 & 152, Chalfont. Nick and Paula 
Hartwig have snacks and sandwiches and 
tangy imported beer to serve in their 
cozy hostelry. 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Quick 
bites, full meals, and all day service keep 
this up to deserved reputation. 


Perosa Inn*—Rt. 309 Line Lexington. 
L-D. For pleasant and enjoyable Italian 
dishes try this one. Vino & cocktails. 


Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, south of 
Doylestown. Smoked ham ’n eggs (from 
the farm itself) served in the pan. 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd St. Pike Wrightstown. Neighbors 
meet here to enjoy full course dinners. 
Open Sundays 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Bar. 


Beck’s Smoke House**—Easton Hwy. 
& Bristol Rd., Warrington L-D. Im- 
ported cheeses, homemade pies, and, of 
course, good smoked meats are yours at 
popular prices. Open ’til 8 p.m. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263 
Hatboro. D. Your host is proud of his 
scampi and Continental style dinners. 
Cozy bar converted from Revolutionary 
kitchen. 


LOWER COUNTY 


The Homestead Restaurant of Laven- 
der Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Colonial 
elegance, home cooking, and southern 
fried chicken all make this a fine choice 
for dining. 


Temperance House**—Newtown, B-L- 
D. Partially misleading name. Beer is 
served along with fine home-cooked 
meals, 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 
and 413 Newtown. Home farm products 
make up snack, complete meals. Charm- 
ing new wallpaper matches drapes. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Rt. 1 
near Langhorne. B-L-D. Good stop for 
after-theater snacks. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Sizzling 
steaks whet appetites. Quick service, too. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln Hwy; 
Morrisville. L-D. Quite reasonable. 
Your wife will like it here. You both 
will like the food. 


Mill Gate*—S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mor- 
risville. L-D. Coffee drinkers rave 
happily. Banquets & parties gladly 
arranged. 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Ó' Boyles 


ICE CREAM ISLAND 
Since 1922 
Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


Visit our other restaurant al Green 
Lane 4 Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 
BRISTOL, PA. ST. 8-1473 


BUCKINGHAM 


BUCKINGHAM 
PENNA. 
. 
BUCKINGHAM 
5711 


From now on until 
Christmas don't fail 
to stop and see us 
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Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge and 
Dining Rooms 
OPEN 12 NOON DAILY 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
WEST TRENTON AVENUE 
MORRISVILLE, PENNA. CYPRESS 5-5179 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. near 
Pennsbury. L-D. $2.50-$5.00. Special 
rates for the kids. Stop here while visiting 
Pennsbury Manor. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Hwy., Pendel. L-D. 
A good cocktail, a good dinner, and then 
a good old homemade pie. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
L-D. Cabbage stuffed European style. 
All delicatessen specialties plus night 
delivery. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this ideal. U. S. 
1 at Trevose. Open every hour of every 
day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U. 8. 13 Bristol. Same ground 
rules. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Bucks County Room *—Pomeroy's Lev- 
ittown Shopping Center.  Levittowners 
relax here for lunch. They like the 
coffee and quick service. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13 near Levit- 
town. Steaks and chops to a turn, and 
open seven days a week. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D. $1.75-$3.75. Italian-American dishes 
a specialty here. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Banquet 
facilities. Cocktails til 3 a.m. 


O’Boyle’s—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 
at Beaver Dam Rd. Bristol. L-D. $.75- 
$2.75. Seafood and charcoal steaks very 
popular. Famous for homemade ice 
cream and party cakes. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, N. J. Half 
block off Rt. 202. L-D. incl’ Sun. Hostess 
Ann Matthews (Radio's Stella Dallas) 
greets guests in spacious and cheerful 
dining room. Variety of food has pleased 
thousands. 


Cahill's—River Rd. below Washington's 
Crossing, N. J. Open charcoal broiler 
inspires appetites. Dinners lunches and 
a dandy place for late (1 a.m.) snacking. 
Jerry Cahill supervises. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Pride of the house are cakes, pies, and 
the home made bread. Home cooking is 
likewise. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N. J. D only. Song-inspiring wishing 
well is worth inspecting after a lobster 
or roast beef feast. Drink here with 
Sunday dinner. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historic Washington’s Cross- 
ing. Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 to 2:30. 
Special desserts go well with after-dinner 
liqueurs. 


‘“let’s clean house" 
VOTE FOR 


KRAUS 


Republican Candidate for State Representative 
9nd District Lower Bucks County 


November, 1956 


" My, that was a good dinner!" 


(special menus for the junior set.) 
Everyone enjoys the food and 


service. . .prices, too, at the 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


Where 202 meets 611—the crossroads of Bucks County 


W. State St. 
Doylestown 9307 


It's Pleasant at Peunshury 


EXCELLENT FOOD DELICIOUS DRINKS 


DELIGHTFUL ATMOSPHERE 
LUNCHEON e DINNER e LATE EVENING SNACKS 


Pennsbury Jun 


When you visit beautiful and historic Pennsbury Manor, Wil- 

liam Penn's home, be sure and stop by and share our hospitality. 

FORD MILL & BORDENTOWN 
— FERRY ROADS 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


CLEO WATTS MANAGER 
RESERVATIONS CYPRESS 5-5984 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! k 


Dinner Buffet every Wednesday and 
Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday 
from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the - erat 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. OPEN EVERY DAY 


COCKTAILS 


The Homestead Restaurant rousso nenon, 
of Lavender Hall bcs County, P 


WOnxth 8-3888 
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LET US PLAN 
YOUR TRIP AT 
NO ADDED COST TO YOU 


THE SUBURBAN TRAVEL AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


27 Coulter Ave., Suburban Square, 
Ardmore, Pa., Midway 9-2366 


Reservations for all steamships, Airlines, 
Resort Hotels and. Cruises. 


Imported and 


MEMBER 
Handcrafted «EM. S00, 
GIFTS 3 e 
2 kee 
PATEL 
BOOKS gumam 
Nii EN 
for the collector ESI > 
for gifts or 
study and 
other practical 
purposes 


Every month, every L- 
week, every day, you É 
are welcome to browse | 213 
without solicitation to S Fil | 
purchase. : 


LEARY'S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HOWARD’S 


JEWELRY STORE 


sterling flatware 
hollow ware 
watches diamonds 
jewelry 


watch repairing 


Telephone 4675 


35 E. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


qu PRESENTS ew» 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
BY “HILL” 


\ : IM 
colo o don TT: du 


WRIGETSTOWN 


COUNTY DOINGS 


THIS MONTH 


Rummage Sale—Nov. 1-3, 6 p.m. 
Variety of articles. Sponsored by Ladies 
Aux., Falls Twp. Fire Co. Thriftmart, 
Fallsington. 


Annual Cake Sale—Nov. 3, 3 p.m. 
Sponsored by Magnolia Hills Woman's 
Club, Levittown. Proceeds for Christmas 
baskets for needy families. Held at 
Bristol Farmers Market & Auction. 
Bristol. 


Saturday Fun Day—Noy. 3-Dec. 15, 
10:30-5. Girls 6-12. 3 workshops: arts & 
crafts, modern dance, dramatics, plus 
swim at Y pool. B. C. YWCA, 2 Meeting 
House Square, Fallsington. Call CY 
5-5765 for reservations. 


Waterfowl Season, Bucks County— 
Nov. 3-Jan. 11. State—Oct. 27-Dec. 18 
from 1% hr. before sunrise to sunset. 
Legal weapons, bow & arrow, or any 
shotgun with no more than 3 shell capacity. 


Turkey Dinner—Nov. 4, 1-6 p.m. Ladies 
Aux. Newportville Fire Co. 1. Heldin 
fire hall, Newportville. 


Turkey Supper & Bazaar—Nov. 6-7. 
Bazaar starts 1 p.m.  Suppers served 
5:30 & 60:30. Fellowship Hall, First 
Lr Church, N. Pa. Ave., Morris- 
ville. 


Covered Dish Supper— Nov. 7, 8:30 p.m. 
Magnolia Hill Women's Club. Guests 
invited for small donation. Home of Mrs. 
Helen Hughes, 5 Mockorange Lane, 
Levittown. 


Dessert Card Party—Nov. 8, 8:00 p.m. 
Table and door prizes. Fairless Hills 
Women’s Club. Community Center, 
Fairless Hills. Public invited. 


Hobby Show—Nov. 8, 8:00 p.m. Christ- 
mas wrapping demonstration. Magnolia 
Hill women invited. Home of Mrs. Carl 
Winerip, 9 Mockorange Lane, Levittown 


Book Fair—week of Nov. 12. For chil- 
dren of Maple Shade & George Clymer 
schools Public invited to visit fair and 
purchase books each day 1-3 p.m. & 
Thurs eve. Nov. 15. George Clymer 
School, Newportville. 


Quakertown Senior Class Play— Nov. 
13, 15, 16, 8:00 p.m. Comedy, “The 
Curious Savage" by John Patrick. Audi- 
torium, Quakertown Junior High School, 
123 S. 7 St. Quakertown. 


Toy Demonstration & Sale—Nov. 14, 
8:00 p.m. Proceeds will be used to aid 
needy families of Fairless Hills at Christ- 
mas. Community Center, Fairless Hills. 


Lecture—Nov. 14, 8:30 p.m. Cyril 
Black, Professor of History, Princeton, on 
his Russian tour. Memorial Gym, New 
Hope High School. Everyone welcome. 


TYPEWRITERS 


BUY NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Portable 
and Standards 
New and Used 


$19.95 up 


OLYMPIA - REMINGTON 
ROYAL - SMITH - UNDERWOOD 


All Machines Guaranteed 
OPEN DAILY 9 to9 SAT.9to5 


Penn-Jersey 


BUSINESS MACHINE CO. 


Sales « Service 


Warren Storjohann Phone CYpress 5-2334 
S. Delmorr Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


Delaware Floor Shop 


Fine Floor Coverings 


17 N. Union St. 


Lambertville, N.J. 


STURDY—LONG LASTING 
FEEDER (Wood—not 


Plastic) 
PROTECTS Seed for your 
CHICKADEES, NUT- 
HATCHES, TITMICE. Seed 


x Stays Dry. 
1st Feeder $5.85, additional Feeder $4.85. 
Price incls. Weather-proofed Feeder Wire, Bowl of 
Seed. Window Bracket 30c extra. All Postpaid. 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 


Dept. B, Englewood, N. J. 
Fo oFo eGo eGo eGo eGo eGo of of of of of of of of of of of of fe of of ofr of ofr 


TYROLEAN PRINTS 


tt 


CALICOS 


i 
i 


pbrdeledebdebdeRPeqQ;d(dp 


UNGLAZED AND GLAZED Í 
+$ 
+ 


CHINTZES 


The Fabric Shop 


22 BRIDGE STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 2-0767 


f OUT DOOR LANTERNS 


Chimney Letters 
Weathervanes 
House Signs 


Cupolas 


Unusual Gifts 


FODO'S LANTERN SHOP 


27 Street Rd., near 
Bustleton Pike, Feasterville 
ELmwood 7-1747 
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Harvest Dance—Nov. 16, 9:00 p.m. 
Sonny Sparano’s orchestra. ^ Novelty 
dances, prizes. Refreshments. Sponsored 
by Queen’s Aides of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church. Proceeds to go to building 
fund. Edgely Fire Hall. Edgely. 


Neshaminy Senior Class Play—Nov. 
17, 8:00 p.m. “My Sister Eileen". Audi- 
torium, Neshaminy High School, Old 
Lincoln Highway. 


Harvest Dance—Nov. 17, 9:00 p.m. 
Featuring “The Smoothies”. Yardley 
Gold Club, Yardley. Open to public. 


Christmas Bazaar & Luncheon—Nov. 
19. Featuring home-made soups, bar- 
becues. Proceeds to hospitalized Vets. 
Cadet Hall, W. Richland Ave., Langhorne. 


Card Party— Nov. 24, 8:00 p.m. Spon- 
sored by Newportville Fire Co. Ladies 
Aux. Fund raising. Everyone welcome. 
tre Hall, Emilie Road, Newportville. 


Penny Sale—Nov. 26, 8:30 p.m. Home 
made cakes, pies, gen. merchandise. Pro- 
ceeds will benefit hospitalized Vets. at 
Christmas. Legion Cadet Hall, W. Rich- 
land Ave., Langhorne. 


Children’s Theatre—Dec. 1, 1:30 p.m. 
“Pirate Gold", sponsored by AAUW. 
Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School, Mill 
Creek Road, Levittown. 


ARTS 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic—Nov. 
2. 8:30 p.m., Neshaminy High School; 
Nov. 4, 3:30 p.m., Neshaminy High School; 
Nov. 8. 8:30 p.m., Perkasie High School. 
Same program. 


Langhorne Players— Nov. 2-3, 7-10, 
14-17. 8:30 p.m. “Charlie’s Aunt", 
directed by Jack Osbourne. Langhorne 
Player's Barn on Bridgetown Pike. 


Bucks County Symphony Orchestra— 
Nov. 3. 8:30 p.m. Concert, Pianist Lee 


Luivisi. Rachmaninoff Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. Central Bucks 
Auditorium, W. Court & Lafayette, 
Doylestown. 


Musicale—Nov. 8, 8:40 p.m. Victoria 
Sherry, Wilbur Evans, Ronald Fiore. 
Sponsored by Central Bucks PTA. Pro- 
ceeds will go to C.B.H.S. loan fund. 
Auditorium, Central Bucks High School, 
W. Court & Lafayette, Doylestown. 


Welcome House Film Series—Nov. 9. 
8:15 p.m. "Chopin and Yeats". Polish 
produetion. 'The barn, home of Mr. & 
Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. 


New Hope Adult Film Program—Nov. 
17. 8:30 p.m. "Stratford Adventure" 
starring Alec Guiness. Also Eisenstein's 
classic, "Thunder Over Mexico". High 
School Gym, New Hope. 


Pa. Academy of Fine Arts—Thru Nov. 
18. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Exhibition. Includes following 
Bucks Co. exhibitors—Mr. & Mrs. Francis 
Speight, Daniel Garber, Charles Coiner, 
Joseph Greenberg, Faye Badura, John 
Folinsbee, Paul Froelich, Harry Leith- 
Ross, Edward Redfield, Harry Rosin, 
John Sharp, Charles Rudy, Rob Nuse. 
In Memoriam, Walter Baum. Broad & 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Complete Selection 


PASTIMES 


STATE ST. 


26 E. 


USE OUR LAY-A-WAY PLAN 


RIVER ROAD, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


DOYLESTOWN, 


of Christmas Toys NOW 


HOURS 


Daily: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays: 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Evenings: 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


$$ 
TEL. HYATT 3-5515 


Spode's finest china painters show 
their skill in painting this rose in 
all its natural beauty on the Jewel 
shape. The daintiness of this pat- 
tern has made it a favorite among 
brides for many years. 


CAMERON'S 


CHINA SHOP 


PA. 


RCA VICTOR 
New 1957 TELEVISION 


COLOR 
Rent 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 
4654 - 5326 


oR BLACK ANDWHITE 


or Buy 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


MARION . up 


éé 
P. hotographs are memories 


4 » 
made permanent : 


Lower Bucks’ leading photographers, avail- ; 


able daily and Friday evenings. 


Drop in! 


and see our completely new spacious first 


floor studios. 


PS photographers 


238-40 Mill Street Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-4736 


——— 
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TOTAL RESOURCES 


.... thru the years 


In 1929 when the pres- 
ent management took 
over, our financial state- 
ment showed approxi- 
mately 2500 customers 
with total assets of slightly 
over $2 million. Today 
we serve over 15,000. 


Weare grateful that our 
constructive, conservative 
business methods have 
attested_to us a fine 
clientele who value the 
feeling of friendliness and 
security they get when 
they bank with us. Their 
confidence is graphically 
reflected in the steady, 
progressive increase in 
total resources, now more 
than $16 million 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST 
COMPANY 


“On the Square” 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Warrington, Pa. 


[Member F.D.I. Corp. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—Thru Nov. 
21. Weekdays 10:30-9, Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Exhibition, Ben Solowey. Oils, water- 
colors, caseins & drawings. 251 S. 18 
St., Philadelphia. Thru Nov. 25. Walter 
Baum Memorial Exhibition. 


Violin Recital—Dec. 7. 8:15 p.m. Leo- 
pold Avakian, 8 time scholarship winner, 
soon to appear at Carnegie Hall. Home 
of Mr. & Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


November, every Thurs., Fri., Sat. & 
Sunday. General merchandise. Butch’s 
rs County Sales. Trevose, Elmwood 
-1352. 


November 2 and every Fri. evening 
following. 7:00 p.m. Saddle horses & 
ponies. Rt. 611, 3 miles N. of Doylestown. 
Marland C. France, Auct. Doylestown 
2634. 


November 3, 10:00 a.m. Antique house- 
hold goods for estate of Maude McGary. 
Location, Dolington, just off Rt. 532, 
midway between Newtown & Washington 
Crossing. Newlin Brown, Auct. Doyles- 
town 4072. 


_ Household 
Sunneytown. 
Keystone 6-3733. 


November 3, 12:30 p.m. 
goods for Robert Leister. 
C. T. Schwenk, Auct. 


November 3, 2:00 p.m. Real Estate—10 
building sites at auction. Indian Fields, 
Upper Makefield township. Newlin Brown, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


November, every Friday and Saturday. 
Household goods, general merchandise. 
2 auctions at one time.  Quakertown 
Farmer's Market, Station Road, Quaker- 
town. 


November, every Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday. 3auctions at one time. House- 
hold and general merchandise. Bristol 
Farmer's Market, Bath Road & Rt. 413. 


November 6, 20, & December 4. 6:30 
p.m. Toy sales, electrical appliances, 
general Christmas merchandise. Haring's 
Warehouse, Green Street, Silverdale. 
Perkasie 7-9535. 


November 10, 12:30 p.m. Household 
goods, farm machinery for Elmer Bright. 
Quakertown, Rt. 663, across from City 
Service Gas Station. C. T. Schwenk, 
Auct. Keystone 6-3733. 


November 10, 11:00 a.m. Charming old 
tennant house, partially remodelled, 1 
acre ground. Street Road, 114 miles W. 
of Old York Road above Hatboro. Louis 
Trainman, Auct. Kingsley 5-2238. 


November 24, 1:00 p.m. 

goods for J. Russell Clayton. 
Mill Road. Huntington Valley. 
Brown, Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


Household 
Fetter’s 
Newlin 


Help us make our monthly calendar 
of events complete! Phone Doyles- 
town 2661, or write The Traveler, 75 
Shewell Ave., Doylestown of any 
coming events of general interest. 
Word should reach us by the tenth of 
the month previous to the event. 


EXCELLENCE 
IN 
CRAFTS 


SONYA LEACH 


HANDWOVEN IRISH TWEEDS 
FOR FALL 


30” fabric $4 - 5.75 a yard 
54” fabric $10.00 a yard 


Imported & Domestic Handcrafts 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


NAOMI COTTAGES 


Mountain Home, Pa. 
Housekeeping cottages fully equipped to 
accomodate families with every comfort 

Ideal location for honeymooners 


Carl Riess 


P. O. Cresco 2, Pa. Cresco 5411 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 


Service is our Trade Mark 


Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


eee erry 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 
FURNITURE 


and 
Decorative Accessories 


The Zenn ox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, IN. J. 
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"THE quadrennial headiness that takes 
over the nation in a presidential year 
is almost over, and the great rush of 


motorcades, meetings, speeches, ox- 
roasts and door-knockings that makes 
up America’s greatest sporting event 
will have just about gone by before 
anyone gets time to settle down and 
read this. It would therefore be quite 
pointless for us to venture a prediction 
of the outcome, and we leave exhorta- 
tion on the major issues to the more 
current daily and weekly press. It does 
seem to us, though, that the Republican 
presidential slate has one slight ad- 
vantage. In a day of slogans and key- 
words, any party that can urge voters 
to make their mark for simple, familiar 
and unpretentious names like “Ike and 
Dick” has a distinct edge over any 
ticket that’s trying to sell them an 
unfamiliar mouthful like ‘Adlai and 
Estes". It seems to us that had a 
Republican semantic saboteur done it 
deliberately, he could hardly have come 
up with an unlikelier combination. 

Not to appear to give one party the 
best of it in these pages, though, we are 
bound to point out that the discovery 
that Adlai Stevenson is a descendant of 
the Fells of Buckingham weighs power- 
fully with us; afflicted with county 
chauvinism as we are, it would be nice 
to see a local boy in the White House. 

In any case, whoever the winners, we 
wish them well in their complex tasks of 
deciding the greatest good for all. The 
important thing is to be sure to vote, 
if you want. the right to grouse about 
the results afterward. Incidentally, as 
you make your mark this year, say a 
small farewell to the ballot, another 
vanishing institution; the next time 
you vote, it will probably be by ma- 
chine, and a good thing, too. 


DESPITE the inevitability of pro- 

gress, and its benefits, it has its 
lightly sad moments, too. It indicates 
that time is passing, a fact that we can 
disregard in our own lives much more 
easily than when we are forced to notice 
it in others. The other day two oc- 
casions that came up forced us to look 
around with a start and notice that our 
childhood was gone. The first was a 
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picture of Jackie Coogan celebrating his 
forty-second birthday, a balding hulk 
much more reminiscent of his early 
partner, Wallace Beery, than of the 
engaging waif he used to be. And the 
second was the discovery (wherever 
does the time go?) that it’s been twenty- 
five years already since Dick Tracy 
started out as a detective. There's 
hardly anything to be said on that score, 
except that Tracy hasn't aged nearly as 
much as Jackie Coogan. 


EVERY so often we take a moment 

out to reflect on the distressing 
tendency toward too much speed in our 
lives, and also on the equally distressing 
development of bigger and better means 
of annihilation. Last week, for the first 
time in a long while, we found a com- 
forting note in the papers, which may 
indicate that we are reaching limits in 
combining these two unfortunate trends. 
The news report told of a Navy jet 
pilot who got to flying so fast that he 
ran into his own cannon-fire. Scien- 
tifically, of course, they'll probably find 
some way to overcome this, but we'd 
rather look at it as a faint Providential 
warning. 


WE were pleased to note the an- 

nouncement by the County Com- 
missioners that they were able to approve 
the establishment of a Free County 
Library Bookmobile, for those areas of 
the County which do not have easily 
accessible library service, and their 
subsequent appointment of a Board of 
Directors of this service. The step is a 
needed and constructive one, and we 
hope to see it operating soon. 

"There's also good news on the Levit- 
town front in the library field. Last 
month the Levittown Library, which 
has been operating on an extremely 
limited basis, received from Levitt & 
Sons a grant of enough land for the 
construction of a permanent building. 
This grant was rapidly followed by a 
pledge of $1,000 from the Levittown 
Kiwanis organization to get the project 
moving, and many of the women's 
groups in the Lower County are making 
plans for an all-out campaign for the 
balance of the funds needed. Their 
feeling is that since Levittown is the 


Commonwealth's tenth largest com- 
munity, they'd like to have the Com- 
monwealth's tenth largest library, ser- 
ving all of Lower Bucks. 


LAST month we pointed out the 

prematurity of the report of the 
demise of the Levittown Evening Press, 
and how it turns out, to pull a small 
switch on Mark Twain, that the report 
of its life was greatly exaggerated; the 
paper did in fact just a few days later 
turn up its toes and die. Its assets were 
sold to its competitor, and now Levit- 
town has only one newspaper. With 
all due respect to the successor, we still 
feel it’s wrong for a community of 
50,000 people to have to get along with 
only one paper. 


NOT to belabor a point, the United 

Community Fund is still trying, at 
this writing, to meet its goal of $600,000 
for the coming year. Despite the fact 
that their drive ran during the month 
of October, if you didn’t get there in 
time, they'll still welcome your contri- 
bution. And, if you believe in their 
cause, this would be a good time to 
start to put away a penny, nickel, or 
dime a day, so that next year when the 
drive comes along you'll have a sizeable 
and painless contribution all ready for 
them. 

This should be an easier task to 
perform for us than it would be for 
people in most places. The coming of 
the eleventh month of what has been 
an exciting year puts us in mind that 
we of Bucks County have a great deal 
to be thankful for: our county grows 
apace in numbers, in prosperity, in the 
richness of its cultural and recreational 
resources; and yet in gaining so much, 
loses none of its beauty, its dignity, or 
its bucolic charm. A place of good 
neighbors merely attracts a few more 
good neighbors to share its ricnes; the 
care of those few who are less fortunate 
and need our help is the lightest of 
burdens, so light indeed that many of 
us may be prone to forget. This time 
of Thanksgiving seems a most appro- 
priate time to resolve not to forget, but 
to remember to set aside a mite each 
day or week so that the drive next 
year will not find us unprepared.—4A.M. 
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SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information, write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 
WHITEHEAD 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOWLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 
your United Science Fund. 
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OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


[ ^M ALMOST tempted to write—as 

most writers do in telling the story 
of Thanksgiving—that Thanksgiving 
Day was proclaimed as a holiday by 
George Washington in November 1879. 
Later Presidents during the early part 
of the nineteenth century forgot to 
set aside one day in the year as a day 
for thanks, and it was not until Abra- 
ham Lincoln's term as President that 
the last Thursday in November was 
again declared Thanksgiving Day. One 
of our more recent Presidents attempted 
to change the date, for he felt two 
holidays occuring within four weeks 
was bad for business, but in 1941 
Congress decreed that the fourth Thurs- 
day in November should always be 
Thanksgiving and so it has been ever 
since. 


Thanksgiving is our own American 
holiday; in many ways it is more of a 
family holiday than Christmas. It is 
not a day cluttered with gifts, or a 
gathering of tired folks worn out from 
shopping. 


Thanksgiving comes in the loveliest 
and most wonderful month of the year. 
We have had our rainy spells, and our 
cold spells, we have enjoyed several 
Indian summers, for no one ever agrees 
which warm days were Indian summer. 
Each warm day is a special treasure 
and as we take our drives over the back 
roads and by-ways we all agree there is 
no more beautiful spot than Bucks 
County. 


This year our fall season started in 
late September, when we first saw sumac 
in its burgundy colors. In late October 
there was color everywhere. Along the 
roads on the hillsides, there were new 
colors we had never seen before: garnet, 
purple, shades of red, gold with a touch 
of summer green still left. Driving 
into the more remote parts of upper 
Bucks one day this fall we realized that 
we still live close to some of those dear 
old fashioned folks who gather and 
store in their cellars their pumpkins 
and squash, onions, cabbage and po- 


tatoes. They still make their own 
jams and jellies, relishes and pickles, 
jar and shelve them for the winter. 
We saw a young mother rocking her 
infant on the porch and feeding it the 
regular old stuff instead of Gerber's 
Baby Food out of a can. Yes, some of 
Bucks County is still real. 


When we drove into Quakertown, 
the elderly men were raking the leaves 
on their front lawns, and the girls in 
slacks and shorty shorts had disappeared 
from the streets. We miss them, youth 
is such a marvelous thing. I'm glad 
at 78 it has stayed with me so long. I 
hope I shall never let the exquisiteness 
of life fade away. 


The days are growing shorter now and 
every warm day is like a gift. When 
this issue of the Traveler is read, the 
election will be past, and that alone 
will be enough to be thankful for. 


While some of the customs may have 

changed this Thanksgiving Day, the 
more pleasant ones still remain. Our 
children and grandchildren will be with 
us. The city dogs they bring with them 
will flush around the underbrush in the 
woods following scents they have never 
sniffed before, or they will chase the 
drifting leaves on the lawn. Our own 
dogs will have been bathed, and the 
silver polished to help brighten the 
old fashioned Thanksgiving dinner. 
In the afternoon, weather permitting, 
we will take a stroll in the woods or 
sit around the log fireplace, the children 
cracking nuts on the stone hearth with 
a flatiron—never a new fangled nut 
cracker on Thanksgiving day! 


Nightfall will come too soon. The 
children and their dear ones will leave, 
family by family, and as you watch 
the red lights of their cars disappear 
down the lane, you wonder why Thanks- 
giving can't last forever. So it was at 
our house last year and when it was 
over I remembered the voices of praise 
the multitudes sang with the Heavenly 
host as told in the story of Revelation: 


"Blessings, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honor and power, 
and might, be unto our God forever 
and ever, Amen.” 


The day after Thanksgiving we have 


only rememberances. And oh yes, a 
cold turkey supper! 


Hay Rides 
For appointment call. . . 


Markley Flack 
Wycombe 3452 
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In the last 10 years... 


525 MILLION 


for expansion of 
Bucks County 
telephone service 


Like just about everything else here 
in Bucks County, the telephone system 
has grown spectacularly. 


We thought you might like to know 
some of the things that have happened 
in the last 10 years: 


9 Approximately $25 million has been spent 
for construction and new equipment—and next 
year’s outlay will exceed $4 million. 


€ Eight new buildings have been erected. Ad- 
ditions have been made to 10 more. 


@ The number of telephones has jumped from 
24,585 to 83,000. 


@ The latest dial equipment has been provided 
for many communities, and there have been 
changes and additions almost everywhere. 


@ New services have extended the dialing 
range for most county people—an increasing 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
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number of whom now dial direct to Philadel- 
phia and other distant points. 


@ Our payrolls and number of employees 
have both grown enormously. Now more than 
600 of us receive a total of better than 
$2,600,000 annually. We spend most of it here 
in the county, too—a big help to local business. 


The result of all this is that tele- 
phone service here in Bucks County 
is faster and better than ever. And the 
telephone business continues to be an 
important factor in county prosperity. 

The money to pay for Bell expan- 
sion has come—and will come in the 
years ahead—from thousands of in- 
vestors, big and small, all over the 
country. They have confidence in the 
future and in the continued growth 
of the telephone business. 


This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Once more the season 

of Thanksgiving, 

of gratitude for 

the Lord's goodness. 

Thanks now and for the year, 
not only for rich harvests 
and earthly blessings, 

but for the warm hearth, 

the nearness of loved ones, 
and the bright hope of peace. 
So we gather for worship 

as do these, our neighbors 

in Carversville, 

viewed in a solemn moment 


by Hal Bach’s camera. 


National 
Agricultural 
College 


school near doylestown 


is only one of its kind 


by Cathy Wagner 


ACK IN 1922 it was a highly unusual and rather risky 
procedure to fly back and forth between Bucks County 

and the West Coast. Yet a certain young executive of a 
West Coast aircraft company did just that because he could 
not bear to miss a football game played by his alma mater. 

He himself had coached that team the previous season 
and for many years before that. The time he gave to the 
school had been borrowed from a busy professional and 
business life. Even longer ago, he had been team captain 
and one of its star football players. 

Anyone who knew about this—and few did—must have 
marvelled that any school could instill such intense loyalty 
and enthusiasm in its alumni! 

The young man was James Work who for the past eleven 


- 


James Work and. N.A.C. have played major roles in one 
another's lives. He's been its president since 1945. 


years has been president of the National Agricultural College, 
the only private agricultural college in the United States, 
right at the edge of Doylestown. So few of its closest neigh- 
bors are aware of the growth and importance of this unique 
college, that most of them still refer to it by its old name: 
The Farm School. But many of them were startled this 
season when they learned that Pete Pihos, nationally famous 
football star, was now coaching the “Aggies” rising football 
squad. 

Here then is the story of Bucks County’s only college, 
whose history probab!y holds as much real romance as any 
other, and of the unremitting interest and effort of the man 
who helped make it what it is today. 

The “Farm School" concept was born back in the 1890's 
in the mind of Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, senior rabbi of Kene- 
seth Israel Congregation in Philadelphia. A graduate of 
Hebrew Union College, in Cincinnati, German-born Dr. 
Krauskopf had become an outstanding social philosopher and 
a pioneer in education. In 1894, fired by an idea which is as 
new today as it was then, he sought the practical advice of 
Grover Cleveland. 

Krauskopf was trying to formulate a workable plan to 
make it possible for city boys to learn farming, and adapt 
themselves to the healthful life of rural communities. The 
President was deeply interested. After a long discussion 
he suggested that the man who could be of most help was 
Count Leo Tolstoy, the great philosopher and agrarian leader, 
who had been thinking along much the same lines. 

Krauskopf went to Russia, and visited for three days with 
Tolstoy. The great author of War and Peace was enthusi- 
astic. He also had an ulterior motive. He was more than 
willing to help Krauskopf formulate his plan, if the American 
would in turn work out means to help Russian victims of 
pogroms escape to free America, and to settle in rural areas 
as farmers like the American boys Krauskopf aimed to help. 

It was with this background that Dr. Krauskopf, in 1896, 
acquired a 100-acre farm near Doylestown and started his 
National Farm School. The concept of agricultural training 
at the Farm School—as it does today at N.A.C.—differed 
basically from that of the land grant colleges teaching agri- 
culture. 


Allman Hall is the college's main building. 


Agriculture courses at the state colleges are designed 
primarily for farm boys. It is assumed, therefore, that the 
student has had his practical experience at home, and the 
school concentrates on theoretical work. But since N.A.C. 
is designed primarily for city boys, it must combine practical 
farm work with theoretical training, and it also educates for 
effective citizenship in a rural community. 


From a small beginning of a hundred acres, a faculty of 
two and a student body of six, the National Agricultural 
College has grown to a full fledged senior agricultural college 
with a student body numbering three hundred, a faculty of 
forty-two members, and an administrative staff of twenty-six. 
It was on June 4, 1948 that the college was accredited by the 
State Council of Education of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania asa senior college. It has the power to grant a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Horticulture, Ornamental Horticulture or Poultry 
Husbandry. In January 1951, the school was also granted the 
power to confer the Bachelor of Science degree in Food 
Industry. 


The college makes an all-out effort to develop a student's 
character, with a strong degree of tolerance and the ability 
to think. Students are taught to accept faculty members and 
other students as human beings without regard to race or 
creed. 


Although tuition is normally about $1,200 a year, no 
qualified student is ever turned away because of inability to 
pay. 

Adhering to the principles of its founder, the college is 
operated as a non-profit organization on a strictly non-sec- 
tarian basis. It is supported by student fees, donations, and 
by appropriations from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The state exerts no control over curriculum, or over adminis- 
tration of the school’s affairs. The endowment of N.A.C. has 
been augmented by gifts from various organizations as well 
as from individuals who are interested in its aims and ideals. 

Many N.A.C. graduates become executives in industries 
connected with agriculture, such as feeds, fertilizer, equip- 
ment and the like. And though the curriculum is specifically 
designed for city boys, many farm boys find that N.A.C. 
offers better training than they can get elsewhere. One such 
student commutes each week between the school and his 
own 500-acre farm near Pittsburgh. 


During the freshman year, courses in the seven major 
studies in agriculture are offered and at the end of this first 


Below: action in the poultry laboratory. 


Right: Dr. Albert Schatz does basic research in 
many fields of medicine, health and science. 


M 


year the student chooses the field in which he wishes to 
specialize. 

The procedure after this is outlined very carefully by the 
college. The student actually works in whatever particular 
field he has chosen. The huge greenhouses, the nurseries, the 
poultry plants, the dairies and farm are used as practical 
laboratories. 

During his freshman year, the student must stay at the 
college for a summer term of nine weeks, but during the last 
three years of college the student is required to perform 
satisfactory work outside the college during the summer 
months with an employer in his specialized field. For this 
work, he is given six credits toward his degree. This work is 
closely checked by members of the faculty and by reports 
from his employer. 

Laboratory work and field trips form an integral part of 
the curriculum. Many of the laboratory programs are carried 
out in large commercial plants nearby where actual operations 
are performed by the student. One of the super markets in 
the Philadelphia area is used for teaching classes in Food 
Industry. 

Actually the National Agricultural College comes as close 
as possible to self-sufficiency in food. Of its thousand acres, 
over six hundred acres of the farm land is cultivated and 
from this, all needed food which is produced goes into the 
school’s larder for feeding its students. The surplus is sold 
and the proceeds go back into the revenue of the school. 

The college pasteurizes about 900 quarts of milk a day from 
its dairy herd. Of this it uses about 300 quarts, and the 
balance is sold to an institution in Philadelphia. With a 
plant of eight thousand chickens, there could be no shortage 
of poultry supplies for the dining hall. 

Fruits and vegetables come in from the farm in such 
quantities that a canning plant of institutional size is required 
to run full force in order to preserve the surplus. 

N.A.C. is a busy place and unlike the proverbial grass- 
hopper who lazily scratches himself all summer with his 
long legs, these boys busily provide for their food needs 
while learning and working toward a degree. 

Because of national interest in this school, WRCV of 
Philadelphia this year ran a series of television shows from 
the campus on the various aspects of agriculture. 

Professors from the various departments with students 
from their classes arranged and produced the shows so 
successfully that the school has been asked to do another 
series. Continued on next page 


Dean Donald M. Meyer and a group of students. 


The student body of 306 comes largely from Pennsylvania, 
New York state and New Jersey, but about five percent of 
the students come from foreign countries. Columbia, 
Venezuela, South Korea, Guatamala, El Salvador, Persia 
and the Phillippines are represented. One student from 
South Korea is studying through the generous help of a 
U. S. Army colonel who met him there. So many of the 
school’s graduates live in Latin America, that the college is 
probably better known south of the Rio Grande than it is 
in Bucks County. 

“We help make outstanding rural citizens out of our 
students" says Dean Donald M. Meyer. “We first give them 
a practical approach, second a sound basis in scientific 
agriculture, and third we emphasize good citizenship. Stu- 
dents are graded twice each year on citizenship.” 

Assistant Dean of Students Oskar H. Larson, an alumnus 
of 1952 who returned to the school in December 1954, ex- 
plains that “A” Day on the campus is the most important 
event of the year. This is a student-conducted agricultural 
show, a miniature county fair, showing livestock and agri- 
cultural products, and attracts thousands to the campus. 

The poultry diagnostic laboratory on the edge of the campus 
perhaps has more contact with Bucks Countians and the 
poultrymen of nearby areas than any other department of 
the school. It is here that poultrymen may bring diseased 
birds and have the disease diagnosed free of charge. This 
department is headed by Dr. Louis Leibowitz, with Mr. 
Charles Conover as laboratory technician. 

As in other departments of the school, the "posting" 
(dissecting) of these birds is part of a student's laboratory 
assignment, so the lab has teaching value in addition to 
rendering a public service. 

From the greenhouses, where all kinds of new ideas are 
being worked out, to a pre-Revolutionary farm house where 
Dr. Albert Shatz, co-discoverer of streptomycin, carries on 
advanced research, a whole new concept of education is being 
promoted. 

"We are interested in finding facts from our research and 
not in creating atmosphere," Dr. Shatz points out. “A 
shiny laboratory is not necessary. The fact that we are 
using the primitive kitchen and dining room of this old house, 
does not affect our results. Test tubes standing on end in a 


Students working in the dairy barn. 
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The ''Aggies" get off a forward pass. 


coffee tin produce the same results as in a more technical 
appearing receptacle." 

He says that in working with many agencies such as the 
National Cancer Institute, the Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
the National Institute of Dental Research and many others 
along with his work as professor of microbiology at the 
National Agricultural College, his desire is to approach a 
disease from many angles that may ultimately lead to pre- 
vention or cure. 

Any student showing sufficient aptitude in this field is 
given the opportunity to work with Dr. Shatz and at the 
present time Gilbert S. Trelawny, an undergraduate, has 
been assigned to his laboratory. Lionel M. Adelson, who 
holds a Bachelor of Science degree and will shortly receive 
his master's degree from Drexel Institute, is also working 
with Dr. Shatz on the Multiple Sclerosis research project. 


In 1910 James Work left Central High in Philadelphia, 
and because of his keen desire to learn farming, applied for 
admission to the Farm School. He finished the four-year 
course in two and one-half years, and was graduated in 
February 1913 as class president and valedictorian. 

He gained a knowledge of the technical theory of farming 


Continued. on page 58 
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bucks town 
has first 
municipally 
owned 
amusement 


park 


Eight bowling leagues are already using these alleys: 
One high school has added bowling to its sports program. 


MENLO PARK 


by Pat Greene 


HEN it comes to providing recreation facilities for 

W teen-agers and adults, Perkasie Borough in Upper 
Bucks County rolls far out in front of any municipality in 
the state. They own the only municipally operated amuse- 
ment park in this part of the country. 

Perkasie Borough took over an eight-and-a-half-acre 
amusement park from Henry S. Wilson in May. Wilson had 
owned the park for forty years but recently, others had 
managed it for him. 

By referendum in the general election of 1955, Perkasie 
voters decided to buy it. They voted for the purchase five 
to one. The price asked was $115,000.00 and of this Maurice 
Neinkin, Perkasie clothing manufacturer, donated $25,000 
“to enable the children of Perkasie to have cheap swimming." 

The borough council appointed a five man committee to 
manage the park. It consisted of John Mayes, chairman, 
Frank Raudenbush, secretary, J. Claude Bowen, Howard 
Nungesser and Samuel Musselman. Mayes is a successful 
road contractor; Raudenbush a state store manager; Bowen 
a retired executive; Nungesser a cigar salesman; Musselman 
is an insurance adjuster executive who serves as the council’s 
representative on the committee. 

Willard Shaddinger, president of Perkasie Borough Council, 
told the committee at its first meeting: ‘“The operation and 
direction of the park are in your hands. The council only 
wants periodic reports.” 

James J. Hackett, former editor of the Perkasie News- 
Herald, was chosen manager of the park. He resigned from 
the park board and J. Claude Bowen replaced him. 

As a guide to policy the committee asked pupils in the 
Pennridge consolidated schools to criticize the park. Over 
400 teen-agers replied to the questionnaire. The frankness 
and vehemence of their answers stung the managers into 
fast action. 

“Get after those sideburned creatures—they should be 
run out of the place!" 
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Menlo's Saturday night teen-age dances give local high 
school bands a chance to vie with name bands for applause. 


“Do something about those characters who infest the 
park. My parents won't let me come to the place because 


” 


of the immoral remarks that may be cast at me! 

Today teen-age reactions are just the opposite. Says 
Hackett: “The big tipoff on adult thinking about our park 
is that teen-agers tell me now their parents insist they come 
here for entertainment!” 

What caused this turn-about? First of all, the council 
gave Hackett free rein to get rid of the loiterers who inter- 
fered with people who were just out for a wholesome good 
time. Today there are no loiterers, and there is plenty of 
wholesome fun for everyone. 

Though it is a municipal institution, Menlo is run as a 
business, and run for profit. What used to be a rather drab 
skating rink, Hackett transformed into an exciting Bamboo 
Room” that would do credit to some fashionable resort. 
Used for both skating and dancing, it is decorated with 
materials imported from Florida and from Hawaii. Hackett 
plans soon to carry the new motif out with beautiful murals 
of the South Seas and with examples of native handiwork 
from the islands of the Pacific. 

Teen-agers dance at Menlo every Saturday night. Hackett 
plans to popularize these dances with youngsters from the 

Continued on page 55 
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They cual Malic Music 


delaware valley philharmonic launches it’s third season 


by Edward O. Staley 


Drawings by EDWARD JOHN SMITH 


ITH THE exception of someone like Deems Taylor 

or some other critic or musicologist, who knows the 
name of Urelli Corelli Hill? Obviously, few of us. But this 
oddly-named gentleman was for quite a while the only bona 
fide member of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
When those of lesser faith found excuses to be absent he 
attended rehearsals, met with himself, rehearsed, (he was 
only a fair to middlin’ flute player) kept notes on each re- 
hearsal and probably returned home with spirits low but 
faith unshaken. 

This happened over one hundred years ago. 

This happened in a community which was growing at a 
frantic rate and had little time to “waste” on cultural or 
aesthetic matters. Music in those times was, if not for the 
birds, for the ladies; it helped to amuse them and keep them 
from too much thinking or meddling in the practical affairs 
of busy men. 

Our own expanding community here in the County was a 
comparative wilderness in Mr. Hill’s time. But in the last 
five years the increase in our population would have fairly 
popped the eyes out of Papa Hill. After overcoming his 
astonishment, he would probably have beamed with pleasure 
as he assembled his flute and joined the wood-wind section 
of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic. That is to say, if he 

had auditioned successfully. Standards are much higher in 

our Philharmonic than in Hill’s. Like Hill’s faithless friends, 

the members of this Philharmonic are serious amateurs, but 

none of them will ever find himself alone at a rehearsal. This 

z organization has such enthusiasm and interest that the high 

Er aA or attendance at rehearsals over the two-year span of its ex- 

e istance is a remarkable testimony of loyalty and zeal. Itisa 

two-year record of admiration for, and loyalty to the perman- 
ent conductor of the orchestra: Henry Kerr Williams. 

Mr. Williams remarked recently that “. . .other communities 
with a population comparable to that of Bucks County are 
able to support a quality symphonic organization. There is 
no reason on earth why we can't have as solid a backing as the 
best of them.” 

The maestro's contagious enthusiasm brought sharply to 
mind the reason for his success as a conductor. The finest 
musician in the world cannot conduct unless he has this 
extra intangible. Tschaikowski, genius though he was, 
didn't have it. Beethoven was a poor interpreter on the 
podium. In our own time, the great Igor Stravinsky causes 
more uneasiness than emotion when he takes the baton. The 
p conductor's gift is a quality embracing confidence, flawless 
QT : musicianship, and unquestioned obedience. If these qualities 


Ws ; are transmitted to the performer instantly, the man is a 
A W N N ioa 
` J 


conductor. Performing under such a man is unalloyed 
pleasure. 


Henry Kerr Williams is such a man. 
Sharing his up-hill load are several individuals who deserve 
much of the praise that has been heaped on the Philharmonic. 
In all civic ventures of this nature there have to be a stalwart 
and unfaltering few who give a tremendous amount of time, 
thought, and labor, who do it gladly, steadily, and do it, | 
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moreover, in the face of abject discouragement. In this 
young organization the few are really not few at all, but 
many. This is true in both the orchestra and the chorus. 
And there are some outside of both organizations who help 
as much. 


One such is one of Bucks County’s busiest men: Paul 
Comly French of Yardley. (See “Idea Man for the Hungry," 
Bucks County Traveler, Nugust 1956.) 


Mr. French is quite an idea man in other fields as well. 
This incredibly busy and world-acknowledged humanitarian 
was a founder and is now president of the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Association. Such matters as promotion, 
publicity, and public relations aimed at garnering greater 
audiences for the concerts, he takes in easy stride. Lest 
music-loving parents lack baby-sitters, so they can attend 
concerts, he has even arranged a nursery for the kids on 
concert nights. Altogether he is the right man in the right job. 

Another dedicated worker is Mrs. Howard Lovett of 
Edgely. Librarian of both orchestra and chorus, she also 
keeps track of schedules and untangles the knotty trivia 
which, from time to time, plague every organization of this 
size and scope. And she does it all with cheerful competence 
and unstinting sacrifice of her time. 


Not many orchestras have a concertmistress. This one 
has. She is Florence Rosenzweig, who, since the inception 
of the symphony, has occupied the desk immediately to the 
conductor's left. Her authoritative tone and attack lifts and 
vitalizes the entire string section. 

Without further identification of individuals it can be 
said emphatically that each amateur singer and instrumen- 
talist of the Philharmonic is a competent performer. A few 
who were not, soon found themselves somewhere else on re- 
hearsal night. Heartless perhaps, but with the music the 
conductor hears in his mind he will stop at nothing to achieve 
its most exact reproduction from his players. 

What are the ambitions of the Delaware Valley Philhar- 
monic? What plans are afoot? As regards finance, the 
Association hopes to increase the number of reliable patrons 
to five thousand. This patronage is one of the greatest 
practical expressions of civic pride. All of the members feel 
that this target figure will be hit by the end of the season if 
not before. It must be kept in mind, that even the Phil- 
harmonic founded by Urelli Corelli Hill cannot, after over a 
hundred years, support itself from ticket-sales alone. 


This season's program consists of five series of concerts all 
to be held in the Neshaminy High School auditorium. Friday 
Concerts will begin at 8:30 P.M. All Sunday concerts start 
at 3:30 P.M. Those who will be attending these musical 
events for the first time will discover that this permanent 
home of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic is ideal for both 
music and audience—good acoustics; comfortable seating. 


Musical plans? They are unusually daring. The most 
daring of all concerns the monumental Beethoven “Ninth.” 
For a musical association not yet three years old this is a 
huge undertaking. Moreover, it calls for an expansion of the 
chorous to at least one hundred voices to achieve the balance 
the score demands. 


Last season the pinnacle of pure musical performance was 
reached with the splendid rendition of the Mozart Requiem 
by the chorus and orchestra. This and the contemplated 
"Ninth" will indicate the degree of vision and ambition the 
conductor has attained. Mr. Williams is determined to 
create the finest possible sound in the shortest possible time. 
Few doubt he will reach this goal. 


When he conducts, a performer notices at once that he has 
nothing in his hands but the itch to make them bring out the 
best music. Scorning the use of a baton, the maestro main- 
tains that without the “stick” he feels that a greater variety 
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they never ask, 
yet are showered 


with gifts 


THE 
LORD 


SHALL 
PROVIDE 


By HAZEL M. GOVER 


Photos by 
Sara Maynard Clark 


Even the road and the 
lawns have a scrubbed 
look, reflecting the loving 
care of those who live here. 
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AT LEAST three hundred children, 

menand women in Bucks County 
have good reason to believe that if they 
pray sincerely enough and have pa- 
tience, the Lord will provide for their 
spiritual and material needs. They live 
at Christ’s Home on Old York Road, 
just north of Hatboro. As you turn 
in the driveway you pass between a 
chapel and an old white house that has 
been standing by the side of the road 
since Colonial days. The quiet peace- 
fulness of the whole place makes a 
strong impression. Even the road looks 
scrubbed and the green lawns are 
smooth and closely clipped. If you 
have brought gifts, you carry them 
through the old-fashioned, closed-in 
porch of the Office Building that has the 
kind of potted plants and furniture you 
remember from your mother’s day. 
Just inside the main door is a wide, 
wooden bench where you leave your 
contribution to a work which has been 
going on here for half a century, pro- 
claiming to an unbelieving world that 
the Lord shall provide. 

Anyone who happens to see you, 
greets you with a smile and suggests 
you leave your name at the desk. You 
need not be afraid to leave your name 
because you will never be asked for any 
further contribution. This unique chari- 
table institution has never once, in its 
long history, asked for a donation. You 
will simply be thanked for what you 
have done. 

Its people put on no fund-raising 
drives, they give no church bazaars, 
covered-dish suppers, banquets or bene- 
fit entertainments. They send out no 
solicitations or advertising. They sim- 
ply pray, and their needs are fulfilled. 

Director Martin Kranz works in an 


office so tiny there is just about room 
for him and anyone he happens to be 
interviewing. He is a rather small man 
with a soft voice and very kindly eyes. 
He feels that he and his helpers are 
simply doing the work of God and like 
other workers there he rejects all per- 
sonal praise or credit. 

helpers are simply doing the work of 
God and like other workers there he 
rejects all personal praise or credit. 

"You say that the workers receive 
no salary. How do you get them?" 

“Tf the Lord moves them to want to 
come here to help us, they write to us. 
Messages found their way to the right 
people long before there were telephones, 
newspapers or radios, you know.” 

"When you say us, whom do you 
mean?" 

“Think of us as a big family—and it 
is big! There are about one hundred 
and thirty school-age children and sixty 
aged people here at Warminster. Be- 
sides there are usually at least twenty- 
five pre-school children in a home we 
have at Paradise, Lancaster County. 
It takes nearly a hundred people to do 
the work in the kitchens, on the farm 
and in the dormitories though we get 
lots of help from the boys and girls. 

"All the grown-ups here meet once a 
month informally to make plans, to 
hear suggestions for the betterment of 
our people and to iron out any diffi- 
culties that may have arisen. 

"Are the children available for adop- 
tion?” 

His reaction was as if I had asked a 
father whether I might adopt his own 
son. 

“No, of course not. This is the 
children’s home—some have been with 
us since they were two years old. Some 
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At the old people's home there is 


The barber's chair is always full, with 
more time for reading and reflection. 


more eager "customers" waiting asturn. 


Children have their duties, but plenty of 
time and equipment for fun and play. 


come from broken homes, or from homes 
where one parent has died and there is 
no way to care for the child. Others 
are awarded to us by the courts. We 
are non-denominational, so pastors of 
many denominations turn to us when 
they have a child problem. 

It often happens that a parent will 
later find himself in a position to make 
a home for his boy or girl here and if we 
find this is true, the child goes back to 
his own home. Parents can visit their 
children at the Home twice a month, 
but as a rule, children are so happy and 
contented here that these visits seldom 
cause sorrow or regret.” 

Before you enter the industrial build- 
ing, next to the office building, you 
catch the tantalizing smell of freshly 
baked bread. Inside the bakery are 
loaves upon loaves of brown bread, 
cooling on racks. It takes eighty of 
these for one meal! The industrial 
building houses many activities. There 
is the laundry where three hundred 
sheets and pillowcases and hundreds of 
boys’ and men’s shirts are washed 
weekly. There are mountains of under- 
clothing, aprons, table linens, dresses, 
enough to keep the laundry busy six 
daysa week. There is a cobbler to keep 
hundreds of pairs of shoes in repair and 
the barber-chair is seldom without a 
customer. There is a carpenter shop, 
a cleaning plant, a cannery, and other 
facilities. There are receiving rooms 
for household goods, clothing and food. 

The workers, children and aged guests 
are clothed with articles which are 
donated throughout the year by people 
in Bucks and surrounding communities, 
and in cities and towns as far as the 
Middle West and the New England 
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States. Wearing apparel is carefully 
sorted, mended, washed or dry cleaned. 
It is then sent to staff quarters, dormi- 
tories or to the Home for the Aged. 
What cannot be used at the Home is 
sent to other charitable organizations 
or missions abroad. 

Donated furniture is repaired in the 
carpenter shop and used in dormitories 
or in the living quarters of the staff. 
Almost all the food used is grown or 
raised on the place. 

“Our first farm consisted of one hun- 
dred acres," Mr. Kranz explains. ‘In 
1919, we found we had sufficient funds 
to buy two hundred and twentyfour 
adjoining acres with farm buildings. 
'The Board of Directors never commits 
itself to any money outlay for property, 
buildings or improvements until the 
cash is in the bank. We had been feel- 
ing for several years that we should do 
something about the old folk who are 
unable to be admitted to any other 
home because of church affiliations or 
lack of money. When this land came 
on the market, we knew the time had 
come. It solved two problems because 
we felt the old farmhouse on the place 
would make a splendid Home for the 
Aged." 

The Home now has a total of three 
hundred and twenty-four acres and 
forty buildings. Twenty-five acres are 
given over to truck farming and the 
remainder is in field crops or used as 
pasture for a herd of sixty cattle. All 
the produce from the truck farm is used 
in the Home and field crops feed the 
cattle, pigs and chickens. 

There are three hundred individuals 
to be fed at meals, which are prepared 
in five kitchens. In addition to the food 


raised on the farm, milk and butter 
from the cows, meat from the pigs and 
the steers, and food donated to the 
Home, about $25,000 cash a year is spent 
for food. This breaks down to eight 
cents per person per meal. 

Gifts of all sorts flow into the Home. 
All the Home has to spend in cash to 
keep this huge family well clothed and 
shod is about $15 a person annually. 
Donations in cash come often from 
people who have heard about the Home 
by word of mouth and who like to see 
exactly what their donated money is 
being spent for. 

The present Home started fifty years 
ago when three people moved to Bucks 
County from 981 North Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. They were Dr. Albert 
Oetinger, a native Philadelphian, and 
his wife, and German-born Katherine 
Louise Krausslach. For years they had 
been gathering up destitute children 
and caring for them in two homes they 
maintained—by their earnest prayers 
and the human sympathy their earnest- 
ness attracted on Fifth Street. 

They wanted a farm for these chil- 
dren. They found one in Warminster 
on Old York Road, but it took cash to 
buy a farm and all they had was their 
faith. 

'The owner wanted five hundred dol- 
lars as a down payment. They fasted 
and they prayed, but when the day 
came they only had two hundred dollars. 
The owner was so impressed by their 
earnestness that he said he would accept 
this sum of money, providing they would 
have two thousand dollars within thirty 
days. 

Twenty-nine days went by. One hour 

Continued on page 50 
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ROCKS THAT RING 


the county has three of these unusual formations 


by Marjorie E. Alliger 


T WAS fifty odd years ago that Polly Scott first determined 
to see for herself the mysterious Ringing Rocks. If you 
have sharp eyes, you can find the path she might have taken. 
It winds through close growing trees, lined with the knobby 
backs of gray rocks hunched over the hillside. Brown leaf 
fragrance fills the air, and tiny ferns wave lacy fans at the 
edge of the trail. Rounding a curve, the stranger is amazed 
as the forest suddenly pulls back her curtain of trees to reveal 
a most awesome scene: acres and acres of tremendous 
boulders! 

The visitor today can thrill to the sight of those same 
Ringing Rocks that have lain there a hundred million years 
or more. This five-acre field of bare diabase or trap rock is 
located on a plateau thirty-five feet above the Delaware 
River near Upper Black Eddy in Bridgeton Township. 

Close by is High Falls, at which site camp meetings were 
held many years ago. Once a month a preacher would drive 
from Easton or some other nearby town. The occasion was 
a social as well as a religious gathering. Folks came from 
miles around crowded into wagons; they brought big baskets 
of lunch and stayed all day. Boards were laid from rock to 
rock for seats, and Polly Scott was a regular attendant who 
sat in the front row, alternately chewing tobacco and puffing 
on her clay pipe. Boys used to play games on the boulders; 
it was thus the nickname of ‘“‘Rock-hoppers’’ came into being. 

Contrary to popular opinion, these rocks are not of vol- 
canic origin nor are they the result of glacial action. This 
mass of boulders appears to have been rolled and jumbled 
together, but it is not so. According to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs in their Bulletin published 
in February 1937, “They are what is left of bedrock when 
the rotten weathered portion has been carried away.” 

Geologists tell us the rocks are composed of labrodite, one 
of the feldspars, and augite, a dark mineral compound mostly 
of iron and alumina. Diabase is the only rock in Pennsylvania 
that rings well. The feldspar crystals interlace, with the 
augite filling the spaces between them, and the theory is that 
this unusual formation can make and transmit sound. 

The late Mr. Abel B. Haring, president of the National 
Bank of Frenchtown, New Jersey, bought and presented the 
land around Ringing Rocks to the Bucks County Historical 


This photo by Sara Clark is typical of Ringing Rocks, 
best known of these diabase deposits, in Bridgeton Twp. 


Society in 1918. 

There are three areas of ringing rocks located in Bucks 
County; Ringing Rocks in Bridgeton Township near Upper 
Black Eddy, Stony Garden in Haycock Township near 
Danielstown, and Rocky Valley in Springfield Township 
near Pleasant Valley. 

“Each area is at or near the base or floor of an intrusive 
mass of diabase. The underlying sedimentary rock was 
baked by the intrusion of hot rock and is practically im- 
pervious to water. Shrinkage cracks or joints developed in 
the diabase when it cooled. Ordinary processes of erosion 
broke up and carried away the over-lying sedimentary rocks 
and much of the diabase. . .Diabase exposed to the weather 
is broken up largely by the frost along the joints and other 
small cracks. Long-continued weathering reduces hardrock 
to soil. No soil accumulates where drainage can carry away 
the small particles produced by the disintegration of the 
rock, and the result is an area of irregular blocks of many 
sizes and shapes seemingly tumbled together helter-skelter.”’ 


The rocks are soft gray and many are covered with lichens 
of pale green shading to black, looking like medallions printed 
on a piece of cloth. Many of the rocks have slight indenta- 
tions that give the effect of hammered metal. Others have 
fairly deep gouges where the softest part of the rock has 
eroded. Some give forth only the usual flat ‘‘clunk’’ when 
struck with a hammer. Others toll resonantly and sweet as 
a church bell! 


On a path near this sea of rocks stands a mammouth 
boulder. It is cracked completely through so that the pieces 
are separated, yet all fit together like a huge Chinese puzzle. 

Although these rocks cover an area of several acres, and 
look as though they were flung by a giant hand,in careless 
fashion one on top of the other to an unknown depth, they are 
never found in piles, but present a comparatively level surface. 

The largest deposit of trap rock in Pennsylvania is found 
on Haycock Mountain in Haycock Township. Stony Garden 
is the name given to the three acre field of rocks which lie 
along the northern slope. 

An almost incredible tale about Dr. J. J. Ott of Pleasant 
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bucks county has nation’s biggest 
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Life and death often hang on the speed and skill of these 
volunteers. This man had to have oxygen from the mo- 
ment the ambulance arrived. 


FARMER from another state was once heard to remark 

that "everything seems to grow bigger here in Bucks 
County!" Thusit comesas no surprise that the Bucks County 
Rescue Squad, housed in its fine modern building where Old 
Route 13 and Route 413 intersect in Bristol Township, is 
biggest in the country. People appeal to the BCRS in all 
sorts of emergencies—one Lower Bucks farmer even sought 
their aid when he had a field of ripe tomatoes and was unable 
to find pickers—and tens of thousands of neighbors in Bucks 
County or nearby can enjoy a special sense of security from 
the fact that the Squad is there, ready to jump into action 
at the ring of a telephone bell. 

Not only does BCRS handle its own emergencies with a 
dispatch that has won admiration from coast to coast. 
Smaller rescue units, ambulance groups, fire companies, 
police and even hospitals can call its special equipment into 
use where their own resources fall short of the need. The long 
list of equipment owned by BCRS starts with five fully 
equipped ambulances, a couple of trucks and a mobile unit 
which is virtually a hospital operating room on wheels. It 
includes several iron lungs of various designs, and such things 
as portable incubators for carrying new-born infants to a 
hospital for treatment. It even covers such homely items as 
wheelchairs to be loaned out, and ten hospital beds to be 
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Above: waiting. . .knowing that at any moment that phone may ring. . 
or it may be hours. A dreary vigil of six hours; then another volunteer 
will take his place. Right: Training in first aid and rescue work goes on 


always, for old members as well as new. 


Photographs by Jack Rosen 


Above: Two ambulances are out; there’s no nurse at 
headquarters, so driver picks this one up at her home on 
way to emergency. This work is hazardous; ambulance 
below is actually going 80 miles an hour. 


placed in homes for the sick or injured. 

Twenty-four years ago the idea was born in the mind of 
Bob Porter, Maryland Avenue, Croydon, then a volunteer 
fireman. Bob’s wife, Margaret, was one of the first members 
of BCRS’s Women’s Auxiliary. 

Today Bob and Margaret are just two of about 120 active 
volunteers who comprise the Squad’s working staff. Each 
active member is required to be on duty at headquarters for 
six hours each week, ready to go out on any emergency that 
may arise. Thus you can call STilwell 8-4518 any hour of the 
day or night and there is always someone to pick up the 
phone, someone to jump into the driver’s seat and a nurse 
to ride alongside him. 

But the duties of Squad members do not end there. Both 
new and old members are continually in training. It takes a 
full year to become either a BCRS nurse or driver. Junior 
drivers and junior nurses—the latter not yet permitted to 
wear the white nurse’s cap or white stockings—must ride 
with seniors until they have had first-hand experience with 
every kind of emergency. Drivers are trained in first aid to 
the same degree as nurses. 

After that, there is further study. Once each month some 
physician, generally a specialist, lectures at BCRS head- 
quarters, and all active members are required to attend. A 
number of registered graduate nurses who volunteered with 
the Squad withdrew when they discovered how much further 
training they would require. For emergency work, with all 
the knowledge of special equipment it requires, is far different 
from regular hospital or home nurising. 

Most of the Squad’s members hold full time jobs, and many 
are busy housewives. Yet they are not merely willing, but 
eager to give long hours to assignments that are hard, and 
dangerous, or to long hours of study, or the unrelieved bore- 
dom of just sitting and waiting, waiting. ..Why? The ques- 
tion is always asked, and the volunteers have never been able 
to give a wholly satisfactory answer. The answer which 
comes nearest to satisfying them all, is that they themselves 
feel safer—both for themselves and their friends and families 
—because BCRS is there. And feeling that way about it, 
they just want to make sure it will always be there. And the 
best way to do that, they tell you, is to be there yourself! 
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Right: the commonest type of 
accident. Leg must be immobil- 
ized until doctors can examine the 
fracture. Below, on way to hos- 
pital, nurse must be cheerful, 
however exhausted she may feel. 


Though the Squad is set up to help people in Bucks County, 
the volunteers interpret this purpose broadly. One driver 
found himself in North Carolina one weekend, and in Pitts- 
burgh the following. Only two or three weeks later, he was 
driving his ambulance through Connecticut. The Squad’s 
officers claim that, if a Bucks County resident should be ill 
in California, and need to get home to his own doctor or 
local hospital, the Squad would get him here in the shortest 
possible time! 

Such trips are usually arranged through affiliated rescue 
squads located in every part of the United States. Often 
seven or eight of them are involved, each one driving perhaps 
150 or 200 miles. BCRS also works closely with railroads and 
with airlines in transporting the sick and injured across 
country. 

The amount of work accomplished by the Squad is stagger- 
ing when expressed in numbers. Last year its members 
served a total of 40,585 hours. The Squad answered more 
than 3,000 emergency calls and its various vehicles travelled 
close to 73,000 miles. Up to the beginning of this year, the 
Squad had been called out on nearly 24,000 emergencies. 

BCRS vehicles darting over the highways of Bucks County 
and nearby areas are in constant touch with their head- 
quarters and with one another by two-way radio. Since the 
Squad developed this rapid communication system back in 
1952, it has been adopted by most of the fire companies and 
rescue units in the county. 

This proved particularly valuable in August, 1955, when all 
such units rolled into action for rescue and relief of flood 
victims. During that emergency, Squad members not only 


worked along the bank, and out on the swollen Delaware Above: Coffee for weary mus- 
itself, on active rescue missions, but back at headquarters, cles and frayed nerves. Right: 
they gathered and distributed food, clothing, and medicines Quiet again, though perhaps 


only for minutes. . .the nurse 
calmly writes out her report 
of the case. 


and, under the supervision of physicians, gave typhoid innocu- 
lations to thousands. 

Present heads of the Squad are John O'Brien, of Bristol 
Township, president; Russell Marshall, of Croydon, chief 
field officer; and Mrs. Elizabeth Fawkes, president, Women's 
Auxiliary. They and their colleagues deserve our gratitude 
and support, as well as thanks for raising another Bucks 
County institution to the highest level of performance. 


HORRID MURDERS 


Drawings by Jerry Callahan career of a juvenile delinquent of the 1860's 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


EREMIAH Gunagan, a cabinet- 

maker in Doylestown, bought a 
"corpse preserver" in the spring of 
1867 and set up in the undertaking 
business. On the morning of April 
18th he drove his wagon into the jail- 
yard at Doylestown to wait for his 
first customer, Albert Teufel. 

He had brought a plain pine coffin to 
receive Teufel's body after the tall 
gallows had done its work. People 
crowded and pushed each other on top 
of the jailyard wall like chickens quar- 
reling over choice roosting spots. Men 
and boys filled every tree that over- 
looked the scene, even porch and 
rooftop space was at a premium on all 
nearby houses. Gunagan waited ner- 
vously. He had an eerie premonition 
that this first case of his was ‘‘spooked’’! 
He wouldn't rest easy until the last 
clod of dirt was smoothed over Teufel's 
grave, for the man to be hanged had 
boasted that his body would never 
touch the earth. 

Albert Teufel had been the principal 
in a shocking murder that rocked all 
of Nockamixon township November 
25th, 1866. The newspapers headlined 
it "A Horrid Murder", which was the 
extreme of understatement. 

On that morning William Wyker, 
who lived by Wyker's Stone Lock just 
below Narrowsville, boarded the barge 
Ohio of Easton to see why Captain 
James Wiley was not up and ready to 
go through the lock so other waiting 
boats could proceed. The thing that 
puzzled Wyker and the impatient 
boatmen was that Wiley's mules had 
vanished. Michael Leithline, lock ten- 
der, was crossing the road from his 
house as Wyker pulled back the slide 
to the companionway and peered down 
into the cabin. 

"Hey, Wiley!" he roared. Then he 
gasped and his eyes popped. Wiley 
was sprawled on the cabin floor, his 
face fixed horribly in death. Blood was 
all over the place. Broken dishes were 
scattered about. A chair was upside 
down. 

Other boatmen clambered aboard 
and Leithline came panting over the 
side. Wiley's hat was still on his head, 
but his long blue soldier coat was half 
off, revealing the pockets of his panta- 
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loons turned inside out. His wallet 
lay open and empty beside him. Pieces 
of his blue blouse were stuffed into his 
mouth and a length of rope was knotted 
around his neck. His head had been 
bashed in. 


The men retreated from the awful 
sight, dazedly muttering: “Who would 
do in Jim Wiley?" Most of them had 
known him for years. His home was 
at Bucksville where his wife and two 
children were even now waiting for him. 

A boy on a mule was hurried to 
fetch James R. Boileau, coroner and 
justice of the peace. Another lad went 
for Dr. John J. Johnson at Unionville. 
On his arrival the doctor pronounced 
the victim dead of a shot in the back, 
injuries to his head, and strangulation. 

Harman Rick was Wiley’s mule boy: 
and, as both boy and mules were missing, 
the crowd went to Rick’s home. There 
they found Harman, his sister Louisa, 
and Christian Teufel, an uncle of Har- 
man’s who lived in a cabin on Haycock 
Mountain. The boy told a rambling 
tale about a stranger who boarded the 
boat a short distance down the Canal, 
and of Wiley sending him home with 
the mules when they tied up at Wyker’s 
lock near midnight. 

But finally he admitted the true 
story. Albert Teufel, Christian’s son, 
had come up from Trenton with them. 
When Wiley delivered his cargo he had 
received a hundred dollars. They 
crossed the river at Lambertville and 
entered the Delaware canal at New 
Hope. 

After they passed Hallowell’s, where 
the river runs so close to the canal that 
there is a sheer drop from the towpath, 
Harman heard someone whistling. He 
looked back but could see no one. He 
couldn’t even see the barge, for the 
sheer cliffs cast a deep shadow on the 
valley. There was no moon, only chill, 
eerie darkness and the river running 
swiftly below. The boy heard Teufel 
call him. He slid off the mule and 
pulled himself aboard as the man held 
the barge close to the bank. Teufel 
made the boy look down into the 
cabin. 

“I killed him. I had to!" He said 
boastfully. The boy started to cry 
as he stared at Wiley’s still quivering 
body. Teufel became angry at his 
tears and ordered him to steer the boat 
while he went below. Harman heard 
whacking sounds. Then there was 
silence and Teufel came up and took 
the tiller from him. He handed Rick 
a hatchet and told him to throw it 
away. After he jumped back to the 
towpath, the boy tossed it into the 
Canal. 

They tied up the barge at the lock. 
Rick refused to take the mules and go 
away with Teufel, so they each mounted 
a mule and rode the five miles to 
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Rick’s home. His sister Louisa became 
excited when she saw them. The 
constable had been there that very 
day looking for Albert. He was wanted 
for stealing two mules from Francis 
Metzgar, a neighbor. Teufel sat un- 
concernedly with his feet on a chair 
trying to scrape the blood off his pants. 


“This blood won't come off," he 
complained. “It’s not like other blood. 
You can't get it off." 

“Why did you do it?" asked Louisa. 

“I had to," he said. “I laid Wiley to 
sleep and I'll lay others the same way 
if I have to. He came at me with a 
knife and threatened to cut me. He 
was mad because I told his wife how he 
was carrying on in Philadelphia." 

Sometime later, at a police station 
in Philadelphia, Charles Weik of Bristol 
told the officers he thought he could 
lead them to Teufel, who was by that 
time branded as the murderer. Weik 
claimed Teufel had stolen a mule from 
him. He took the police to a drinking 
house kept by a Mrs. Taps. The 
woman violently resisted search, but 
the officers forced their way in and 
found Teufel hiding in the garret. 

When Teufel was brought to Doyles- 
town a great crowd lined the streets. 
When charged with the murder of 
Captain Wiley, he pleaded not guilty, 
saying that all he knew was what he 
had read in the newspapers. 


In the Doylestown jail it was im- 
possible to keep fetters on Teufel. The 
first night he wore handcuffs. In the 
morning his hands were free. The 
jailors found the manacles hidden under 
his bedding, broken to bits. They tried 
pinioning his hands behind him, but 
he could free himself within a half 
hour. It was the same with leg irons. 
It was first thought that he sawed them 


loose, but later Sheriff Corcoran con- 
cluded he picked the locks and then 
smashed the fetters. 

Once after he had freed himself he 
locked his cell door on the inside, but 
opened it when the sheriff threatened 
to break it down. After that he was 
moved to the cell where Jacob Arm- 
bruster was confined ten years before. 
(See “The Case of the Butchered Wife," 
Traveler, January 1956). There he was 
chained to the floor, but the next morn- 
ing the leg irons were found smashed 
and the prisoner was moving about 
with perfect ease. 

A phrenologist who was permitted 
to feel the bumps on his head said his 
brain was full and his amativeness large, 
showing an extraordinary fondness for 
the other sex. Although he was only 
twenty-two years old, Teufel was 
powerfully built. When his anger was 
aroused he seemed to have the strength 
of two men. 

Three other prisoners were put in the 
cell to watch him. One of them dis- 
covered that Teufel planned to escape. 
They objected to being left in the cell, 
so the sheriff permitted them to stay 
in the hall outside. He furnished them 
a crude alarm, running a rope down the 
hallway to a chair in the sheriff’s office. 
The prisoners were to pull the rope and 
thus signal the sheriff. About ten 
o'clock that night the chair moved. 
Corcoran rushed to the cell and found 
Teufel had removed his irons, sawed 
off the door latch and was working 
vigorously at the window. He had 
already torn off most of the framework 
and loosened some of the stones in the 
wall. A blacksmith was called in to 
forge extra heavy irons on the strong 
man. 

The trial opened on February 8, 
1867. ^ Teufel's attorneys were Elias 
Carver and Richard Watson. Judge 
Henry Chapman refused a second delay 
of the trial as there was considerable 
doubt that the defendant's alleged 
witnesses even existed. 

The prisoner entered the courtroom 
with his usual swagger and a super- 
cilious smile. He was dressed in the 
same suit he had on when arrested, 
complete with blood stains. His shirt 
had a foppish starched bosom and he 
wore a white handkerchief around his 
neck. 

District Attorney Robert L. Cope 
was assisted by H. P. Ross. In exam- 
ining the prospective jurors the old 
ritual was used: ‘‘Juror, look upon the 
prisoner—prisoner, look upon the juror: 
challenge or no challenge?" 

Those chosen were Mathew Miller, 
Quakertown; Henry Harwick, Milford; 
Isaac R. Strawn, Haycock; Philip 
Fretz, Bedminster; Charles E. Douglass, 
Bristol; Joseph Vanhorn, Lower Make- 
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N THE beginning of settlement and 

colonization, the navigable lower 
part of the Delaware, with tides as far 
up as the "Falls" at Trenton, was the 
main route of travel. Just as other 
Eastern rivers such as the Hudson, 
Chesapeake or James had the earliest 
towns and settlements located along 
them, wherever ships could sail, so did 
the Delaware. Upon its banks grew the 
County’s largest towns, Bristol and 
Morrisville, and from its shores the 
movement spread inland to settle other 
communities. 

On the Delaware's waters have sailed 
fleets of almost every kind of vessel— 
canoes, rafts, Durham boats, canal 
boats, ferries, pleasure craft, and steam- 
boats from the earliest to the most 
modern ocean-going ore carriers. At 
least two of these types were “‘first’’: 
the Durham boats, and the earliest 
steamships in the Western hemisphere— 
Oliver Evans’ Oructor Amphibolis and 
John Fitch’s steamboat. Both these 
types antidated Fulton’s Clermont by 
at least nineteen years. 

Canoes need no description, and 
rafting has already been described in 
the Traveler's pages, so let us take a 
look at the Durham boats. These, for 
many years until the canals were built, 
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were the only means of transporting 
goods in both directions on the river, 
and were in use for over 100 years, up 
to the 1860's. 

History is not definite as to their 
origin but it appears that the first was 
built by Robert Durham, engineer and 
manager of the famous furnace, before 
1750. Probably designed originally to 
transport furnace products to Phila- 
delphia, these boats quickly became 
freight haulers for all kinds of mer- 
chandise, a sample load being 150 
barrels of flour or fifteen to twenty tons. 
They were good sailers, capable of 
going up the several falls with the wind, 
but as they had no centerboard they 
could not work to windward. Usually 
they were poled upstream, walking 
boards along the sides being added for 
this purpose. 

The dimensions of the Durham boats 
were: length forty and one half to 
sixty-six feet; width (beam) eight to 
ten feet; depth three and a half feet; 
draft empty four inches, loaded twenty- 
eight inches; steering oar thirty-three 
feet; oars eighteen feet; poles (iron 
tipped) twelve to eighteen feet; mast 
(removable), thirty-three feet, six inches 
diameter; boom thirty-three feet. 

The boats were flat-bottomed with 


by BARGE 
and BOAT 


by E. P. Alexander 


vertical sides which, at about twelve 
feet from the ends, curved to the stem 
and stern posts, so much being decked at 
each end, the rest being open. 

Boatmen led rigorous lives; handling 
these craft on upstream trips was a 
laborious job. Descending the falls and 
rapids was dangerous, boats sometimes 
being lost and men drowned. At the 
peak of shipping before the Canal was 
opened about 300 of these boats were in 
use. 

Apart from their contribution to 
commerce, the Durham boats left their 
mark on history during the Revolu- 
tionary War. When Washington aban- 
doned the Hudson and made the Dela- 
ware his next line of defense, he directed 
that these Durham boats be collected 
at Trenton to ferry the troops to Penn- 
sylvania. As most history students 
know, once the army had crossed to 
Bucks, no transport was left for the 
pursuing British; they were stopped 
by the Delaware. 

In preparation for the historic crossing 
at McConkey's Ferry in December 
1776, the Durham boats were hidden 
behind Malta Island. At the time of 
the crossing it has been estimated that 
some forty of them were on the river. 
Again on that eventful Christmas night, 
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Right: a typical weigh lock on the 
old Canal. Left: picture of a 
Delaware River tugboat on facing 
page is from a water-color by the 
author's father. 


the Durhams helped make history. 

Chronologically, John Fitch and his 
steamboats next enter the picture of 
water-borne travel on the Delaware. 
After his experimental model was tried 
on a pond near Davisville in 1785 or 
'86 he is variously reported to have 
built as many as five more. It is prob- 
able that the third was actually the 
second rebuilt after a fire, and much 
improved. On October 12, 1788 she 
carried thirty passengers from Philadel- 
phia to Bordentown and in 1890 she 
made many other trips totaling between 
2,000 and 3,000 miles. Her speed was 
eight to nine-and-one-half miles and 
hour. Remember that this was about 
nineteen years before Fulton's Clermont 
first sailed! 

John Stevens, another famous pioneer 
in adapting steam to ships and railroads, 
built and operated an experimental 
steamboat, the first with a screw, in 
1804 (the machinery is now in the 
National Museum). The Phoenix, 
launched a few days after the Clermont 
at Hoboken in 1807, was the first 
steamship to go to sea. Unable to 
operate in New York waters due to 
Fulton's monopoly, it was brought 
around New Jersey and up the Delaware. 

After that it was in service many 
years between Philadelphia, Burlington, 
Bristol and Trenton. Stevens’ son 
Robert, also an inventor, and builder of 
the first railroad in New Jersey, built the 
New Philadelphia or Old Sol in 1814. It 
made the unheard of speed of thirteen- 
and-one-half miles an hour and is sup- 
posed to have inaugurated the Dayline 
on the Hudson. But it later was used 
on the Delaware, together with several 
other steamboats operated by the 
Stevens interests. 


The Phoenix, which began calling at 
Bristol in 1807, was actually the first 
sea-going steamboat. 
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Individually built craft of various 
types in use on the Delaware were too 
numerous to describe, but one other 
model built in fairly large numbers must 
be mentioned. Anthracite could be 
shipped overland only in comparatively 
small amounts, so the river provided the 
best possible means of transport. The 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
had a fleet of floating boxes called 
"arks" which were about sixteen feet 
wide and from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long, capable of carrying some 
twenty-five tons of coal. The first was 
supposed to have been built around 
1806 at Mauch Chunk. These crude 
craft were not returned upstream but 
broken up for lumber after delivering 
their loads. At first they were run 
singly and later "'hinged'"—two or 
more being coupled like a train. They 
disappeared when the Canal came into 
use. 

The Delaware Division Canal was 
so named because it was only a part of 


the great Pennsylvania state canal 
system which, incidentally, also in- 
cluded some of the first railways. It 
connected Easton with the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Company’s canal which 
had been opened earlier in 1829. Even 
in 1827, when it was only partly built, 
it carried 30,000 tons of coal. A part of 
the report for 1830 mentions the ‘‘arks’’ 
and indicates that 50,225 tons of freight 
—42,225 tones being coal—were trans- 
ported. The Delaware Division, later 
leased by this Company (1866) was 
fifty-nine-and-three-fourths miles long 
to Bristol, fifty-two of those miles in 
Bucks County. 

The Canal was in full service by 
1832. The total rise effected by twenty- 
three lift locks was 164 feet. The Canal 
and its locks were designed for boats of 
sixty-seven tons. Its estimated cost 
when the first contract was let in Octo- 
ber 1827 was $687,000.00 but its actual 
cost was $1,238,027.69. 

Continued on page 56 


SKILLED, 
GOOD HANDS 


by Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


Three tools his father gave him 
on his tenth birthday have 
worked for Eli Myers faithfully 
for sixty-nine years. Below: 
Eli at work in his harness shop. 


N A BLUSTERY morning in late 

fall a half century ago, a man 
drove his team of horses along the ice- 
encrusted road leading to Dublin, in 
Bucks County. He saw one of the 
horses slide on the down grade. His 
grip tightened on the reins—every inch 
of them well known to him. The belt 
lacers, too, and the traces and the 
collars and bridles on the horses were as 
familiar to him as the well-read Bible 
on the pine table at home. 

For the man was Eli W. Myers, the 
harness maker. His shop, high on a 
hilltop farm in Plumsteadville, was five 
raw miles behind him now. He drove 
up before the barn of the Dublin black- 
smith and constable to get the slipping 
horse shod. The fire in the forge felt 
good as he watched the blacksmith heat 
the iron shoe and commence to sharpen 
it. 

Suddenly, a woman appeared in the 
wide doorway, her hair and skirts 
blowing wildly. She ran towards the 
blacksmith. Her husband was at home, 
in a fury, smashing dishes and over- 
turning tables. She had fled in fear of 
her life. Would the blacksmith come 
at once? The blacksmith paused, then 
bent his head again and went on with 
his work. The woman turned to Eli. 
Her eyes said, “Please, please help me!" 

Eli reached out and gripped her 
hands reassuringly. 

“There is nothing to fear. Take me 
to your husband. I will talk with him." 
He dropped his big hands to his sides 
and looked straight into the woman's 
eyes. "Above all, when this is over, be 
kind to him. He will be very sorry. 
He will need your kindness." 

The woman nodded in amazement. 
At that moment, with a crash against 
the walls of the barn, her husband 
lurched in, curses sputtering. Eli, with 
a calmness that was his own special 
gift, told the woman to return home and 
start cleaning up the rooms while he 
talked to her husband. 

It was an amazing scene the black- 
smith witnessed. The fury of the 
husband abated like a summer storm 
in a matter of moments. ''No man in 
God's sight should behave in such a 
manner," Eli calmly declared. “It is 
you," he finished, pointing to the 
husband, ‘‘who should be going home 
right now and putting things in order. 
Seek her forgiveness, man. She wants 
to give it." 

The husband, without a word, turned 
on his heel and hurried down the road. 
Eli saw him catch up to the wife and 


put an arm around her shoulders. Eli 
watched the two figures, locked arm in 
arm, until they disappeared from sight. 

It was a happy man who drove the 
long way back that day to his harness 
shop on the hilltop—where the sign 
read: Eli W. Myers, Harness Maker. 

Under his harness sign, Eli Myers 
has carried on his craft for nearly three 
quarters of a century with unwavering 
skill and undeviating principles. 

It all began when Eli was just ten 
years old—a day that was one of the 
most important of his life. He had been 
busy working in the fields with his 
older brother, Cornelius. His five sisters 
were, no doubt, at work in the farm 
house helping their mother dip tallows, 
polish the copper holders, or were out 
in the woodshed shoving a week's baking 
of fruit pies and fluffy cakes in a wicker 
basket and puffy loaves of bread into 
the long stove out there aglow with a 
bed of hot coals. 


Eli Sr., and older brother Cornelius pho- 
graphed nearly seventy years ago on 
father's farm. 


Left: souvenirs of a busy, 
useful life. Below: Eh 
Myers and family. Back 
row, l. to r., Cornelius, Sally, 
Elmer, Eli Jr., front row: 
Ida, Clara, Eli Sr., Barbara, 
and Ella May. 


To Eli, it was a day of growing up, 
for his father, Cornelius Myers, pre- 
sented him with three little tools—a 
hammer, an awl, and a pair of pliers and 
began teaching him to repair their 
harness in the barn. Gradually, Eli 
began taking on work for the neighbors 
also, and by the age of twelve, he was 
helping out in the harness shop of a 
man called “Whitey” in Plumsteadville, 
where he became expert at his craft. At 
sixteen, he opened his own shop on his 
father's place, Highland Farm", where 
for sixty-nine years those three little 
tools have been at work helping to 
meet the demands of the day. 

'There were years when his shop was 
filled with heavy harness for the plough 
horses and lighter harness for the 
carriage horses, brightening the grease- 
laden air with their showy accessories: 
colorful plumes, brass blinders and 
sparkling glass rosettes. Then came 


slimmer years with the passing of the 
era of coaches and carriages. The chief 
sources of orders nowadays are farmers 
and private riding stables. 

Through all the years, Eli has lived 
happily with his childhood sweetheart 
and companionable wife, Barbara, and 
his eight children, in his father's home: 
Highland Farm. The highest farm in 
Bucks County, it stretches like a green 
scarf across the hills of Plumsteadville. 
Today, at seventy-nine, Eli Myers 
looks back upon the years with a 
sparkle in his blue eyes and a laugh as 
young as his good nature. "We've 
never had a great deal perhaps," he 
muses, "but we've lived peaceably 
together." 

That is a sentiment the whole Myers 
family reflects. Of Eli's own family, of 
which there were two boys and five 
girls, he has three sisters living at the 

(Continued. on page 46) 


THANKSGIVING 
FARM 


By Eve Harlow 


HE RUSTLE of white linen as the 

holiday cloth is laid on the big 
table, the smell of tiny, white onions 
and turnips simmering on the back of 
the stove, the blob of cranberry sauce 
spilled on the kitchen counter, and the 
ever-present odor of the turkey roasting 
in the oven, puts us all in a nostalgic 
mood. The spirit of Thanksgiving 
inaugurated by the Pilgrims has not 
changed. 

A triumphant parade of amazing and 
spectacular inventions has not changed 
the need of time to grow our foods. An 
electronic oven may actually roast a 
big turkey in less than an hour, but 
it still takes (except for broilers) twenty-four to thirty weeks 
to grow the bird which is still the piece-de-resistance of our 
Thanksgiving feast. 

Bucks County has some mighty elaborate and modern 
hatcheries and turkey farms, whose output is almost stagger- 
ing, but at least one turkey grower knows enough of the 
science to produce up to 12,000 turkeys a year without much 
fancy equipment. He is Charles E. (Bud) Dilliplane of 
Yardley, a born dirt farmer, who took his G. I. Bill training 
courses and made turkeys his specialty. 

In 1946, after collecting a diploma signed by former County 
Superintendent Charles Boehm, Bud raised 2,000 turkeys. 
This Thanksgiving many of his “double-breasted Belts- 
villes", his “broad whites" and "broad-breasted bronzes” will 
grace Bucks County tables, for Bud processes his own birds 
and sells them either fresh or frozen. 

The average Bucks County family wants a Thanksgiving 
turkey of between eight and fifteen pounds. Dilliplane— 


whose expertness in the business is attested by his election as 
vice president of the Eastern Turkey Growers' Association— 
finishes some of his off atas high as twenty-six to thirty pounds 
dressed. 

His Yardley farm is twenty-eight acres, but he rents addi- 
tional land on nearby farms, putting about twenty-four acres 
into feed corn each year. His normal rotation is corn, oats, 
and pasture. The turkey pastures are used two years, being 
seeded to timothy, orchard grass, red top, white top, and 
Ladino clover. Pasture is used for about 2,000 birds he raises 
to full size, above and beyond the capacity of his three big 
pole barns, and the old farm barn, which alone takes care 
of 1,000 birds. 

Dilliplane explains that until recently—turkeys being very 
susceptible to blackhead and to colds—up-to-date growers 
raised all their birds on wire floors to keep them dry. Now- 
adays there are additives to mix in the feed, which keep 
droppings dry and also control disease, so that turkeys can 
once more run on the floor or ground, as Nature intended 
them to do. 

Dilliplane hatches some of his own poults—keeping a 
breeding flock of about 300—but also buys some eggs and 
some poults from points as far away as Oregon. 

"At holiday time, I sell 1,500 to 2,000 turkeys to large 
companies to be used as gifts to their employees," Bud says. 
At this time of the year his wife, Edna, a teacher in the 
Lower Makefield Schools, pitches in and gives him a hand with 
the work. 

The whole idea of peaceful, happy family life and true 
Thanksgiving gratitude is exemplified in this Bucks County 
farm family. The tiniest boy, Jacob, will start a song, and 
the hundreds of young turkeys in the barn sing with him. 
Bud himself and the whole family work amongst the thousands 
of turkeys without causing so much as a flutter among them. 

"It's just the way we live around the turkeys from the 
beginning, that makes them not afraid of us," Bud says. 
"We handle them very kindly and quietly from the be- 
ginning." His gentleness with the birds is fascinating to 
watch. 

Not only in November, but during about nine months of 
the year it is truly a Thanksgiving picture, this turkey farm 
of the Dilliplanes. 
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MILL STREET. 1004 - 


the complete shopping center in Bucks County 


1956 


with more stores, services and professions to serve you 


Quality Furniture for over 40 years 


Dries 
Furniture & Carpet Store 


SIMMONS BEDDING 


Famous for beauty-rest 


BECKER LIVING ROOM 
Gold medal winner 


Rugs & Carpets by every major mill 


Corner of Mill & Pond ST-8-4551 
DIAMONDS SILVER 
Mignoni 
FINE JEWELERS 
China by Glassware 

by 
BAVARIAN 
FRANCISCAN FOSTORIA 
Watches by 
BULOVA WITTENAUER 
LONGINE ELGIN 


Complete headquarters 
For religious articles 


200 Mill St. STillwell 8-3243 
INSURANCE MORTGAGES 


Hugh. B. 


EASTBURN 
Real Estate 


APPRAISALS RENTALS 


All brick colonial home 
located on N. Radcliffe St. in 
Edgely. 

Full cellar and enclosed 
side porch; detached garage 


and fully landscaped. 
70 by 120 foot lot 


122 Mill St. STillwell 8-7838 
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Custom Made 
Originals 


FRENCH SHOP 
213 Mill St. 
Bridal & 
Evening Wear 
STillwell 8-2880 


BRUNER’S 
SPORT SHOP 
“Best brands at 
BRUNER'S" 


prices from 
$10.85-$45.00 


326 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-3035 


adverlising agency 


STillwell 8-8644 


Myers & Gillis 
242 Mill St. 
REAL ESTATE 
& 
INSU RANCE 
STillwell 8-9641 


Real Values 
modern maid 


Bristol’s Popular 
Fashion Shop 


Friendly Atmosphere 
236 Mill St. 


STillwell 8-5794 


J. S. Lynn 
JEWELER 


and 
Dispensing 
Optician 


312 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-5630 


PENN REALTY 
COMPANY 


443 Mill St. 


Real Estate to fit 
Everyone's budget 


STillwell 8-2096 


Peter Pan 
Shop 


215 Mill St. 


Custom Slipcovers 
Bedroom Ensemble 
Shower Curtains 
Draperies 


STillwell 8-3080 


GRIFFIN 
BUICK 
Showing the 


1957 Buick 
Starting Nov. 9th 


Wood & Mill Sts. 
STillwell 8-5531 


FASHION FAIR 
Bristol's 
Leading 
Fashion 


Center 
130 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-5194 


The Gourmet Corner 
of Baylies Jewelers 


Py a 


LPO) OCOLATE COVERED 


"PETITS FOURS PARISIENS 


20 ounce box $2.95 

for mail orders please add 50c 
BAUY LIES  JENMUELER:S 
307 Mill St. STillwell 8-0362 


BRISTOL'S LARGEST 


W. T. Grant 


Department Store 
KNOWN FOR VALUES 


Remember Grant's 
No-Down-Payment Coupon Books. 
We Have Up to $50 in Coupons 

for You to Spend Like Cash 


8 Months to pay 
Just Apply 
at our Friendly Credit Counter 
216 Mill St. STillwell 8-6779 


Lower Bucks’ 
Finest Quality Shoe Store 


for 
Over 40 Years 


, 
Muffo 4 
fine shoes 


See our Colonial front 
309-11 Mill St. ST 8-4513 
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HILE Americans from coast to 

coast are rushing to ask for Novem- 
ber delivery of 1957 cars, it’s refreshing 
to find, as a contrary angle, that many 
are out collecting old, old cars. 

John G. Fetterolf of Solebury, whose 
garage is on Durham Road, Bucking- 
ham, has the makings of an Antique 
Car Museum with early lamps and parts 
and accessories, two 1904 Oldsmobiles, 
a 1911 Model T Ford, and a 1913 Mercer 
Run-about. He is a member of the 
nation-wide Antique Automobile Club 
of America. In case you're looking for 
a new line for your antiques collecting, 
he can tell you how to get a start col- 
lecting cars. 

The Motor Vehicle Department has 
opened its cold heart to these collectors. 
Mrs. George L. Setman, of Bucks 
County Antiques, located above Quak- 
ertown near the Municipal Airport, has 
number 663 of the permanent licenses 
now being issued. It is a violet-colored 
license plate marked in white: “Pa. 
Antique Historic," to put on her 1922 
Nash touring car. The car still has its 
original tires and runs about thirty-five 
miles an hour. 

Mr. Setman's sister, Betty James, 
manages the antique shop—a barnfull 
of complete antique stock: china, glass- 
ware, furniture, in fact almost every- 
thing. She follows this through with 
old-time rug braiding parties, quilting 
parties, and gatherings with the supper 
table set with ironstone service and 
early Pennsylvania recipe fare. 

'The Setmans' private collections of 
antiques have outgrown their house. 
Mr. Setman has a fabulous early 
American glass collection of over 150 
patterns that is now displayed in the 
greenhouse adjoining their sitting room. 
Mrs. Setman's cars may soon outgrow 
the garage. And their seven children 
all have special collections ranging all 
the way from bells, beer steins, Civil 
War rifles and Wedgewood, to stamps. 

The L. Lloyd Hardings, who moved 
to the old Radcliffe farm on Route 202 
between Aquetong and Lahaska in 
August, are opening an antiques shop 
in the barn. They've named it The 
Dub-L-L Antiques and will carry rare 
American and Oriental furniture, porce- 
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lains, china, crystal, Wedgewood, Spode, 


Gold Medallion, and early Chinese 
imports and art objects. 

Larry Bates and Harry Hartman have 
finished the restoration on the 1830 
house that is the new location of their 
shop At The Sign Of The Spread 
Eagle on Route 309 off 202, Mont- 
gomeryville. They did their own work 
on the house, painted their own sign 
and were open for business by October 
12th. The well proportioned rooms in 
the shop make a fine setting for the 
early American furniture they specialize 
in, and good spacing for the cupboards 
they seem to be featuring at the moment. 

One of the most charming of these is 
a solid cherry tack cupboard. They also 
have some imports, one especially inter- 
esting seventeenth century wood-carved 
Santa Claus, with its original paint, 
that they will exhibit at the Bucking- 
ham Antiques Show the first week in 
December. 

Crest Antiques have moved into 
their new building on Route 202 be- 
tween Aquetong and Lahaska. The 
beauty of their display is enhanced by 
the home-like glow of their open fire 
that faces the entry. Their handsomest 
things are shown on the main floor and 
there is a wide attic for smaller items. 
The shop has a gallery and, for their 
opening, they will have an exhibit of 
Chinese paintings and scrolls. Some of 
these works date back to the Ming 
Dynasty. They are from the private 
collection of the late Rudolf P. Hommel, 
noted archeologist and author of China 
at Work. 

The sign has only been taken down 
temporarily at Martha Hill Hommel’s 
antiques shop The Gargoyle on Route 
212 North-east of Quakertown and 
half way between Pleasant Valley and 
Richlandtown. Mrs. Hommel is seeing 
customers by appointment while re- 
modeling is under way. 

The Colonial Arms in New Hope is 
using two of its garages on the courtyard 
as extra display space. The shop is 
filled with most attractive stock. Among 
the very interesting things here is an 
exceptionally beautiful Lowestoft ar- 
morial bowl and an early nineteenth 
century ironstone Cork & Edge pitcher 


from the Newport Pottery at Burslem, 
England. This pitcher is the same as 
the one pictured in the October issue of 
Spinning Wheel with the trademark 
showing a spread eagle under a banner 
flying the words E Pluribus Unum, 
which led people to think that the maker 
was American. In the furniture display, 
there’s a rare 1735 Philadelphia comb- 
back Windsor that was selected as one 
of the finest things shown at the Septem- 
ber Antiques Show in Norristown. 


Paul Mullin of Mullin’s Antiques, 
north of Quakertown on Route 309, 
has just made a find, a very early Leeds 
plate with a blue rim and a simply 
lined, primitive eagle in the center 
outlined in brown with blue stars in 
the wings. Mr. Mullin has been in the 
antiques business for four years. His 
shop is small, packed with interesting 
and odd things, mostly small except for 
a rack of antique guns which he features. 
He has a collector's eye and takes real 
delight in the rare things he finds on his 
scouting trips. There’s some yellow 
and blue in the Leeds plate, too, and a 
touch of green outlining the olive branch 
the peace-time eagle is facing. 

Mildred Fryers of Fryers What Not 
Shop on York Road, Route 263 War- 
minster, between County Line and 
Street Road, has just returned from a 
buying trip to Berlin, Paris and London. 
She carries a general line of American 
antiques and imports and features 
French dolls. Her new shipment from 
abroad includes some early Jumeau 
mechanical dolls. 


If you’re looking for copper or brass 
for Christmas gifts, Mrs. Hazel Skinner’s 
Treasure House Antiques at 330 
North Main Street, Doylestown, has a 
selection. She carries antiques in gen- 
eral but has a flair for these glowing 
metals. One samovar is most interesting, 
and you may find whatever it is you are 
hunting for. 


We have been hoping to ferret out 
some more unusual collections that our 
antiques dealers have and wouldn’t part 
with for love nor money. And now 
we've heard of one to top them all. . . 
down Neshaminy way there's a collector 
who is reputed to collect collections. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our “Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven’t yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


UPPER COUNTY 


Bucks County Antiques—Above Quak- 
ertown Rt. 663 betw. 309 and new Turn- 
pike. By appointment thru winter 
months. Ph. Keystone 6-5795. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


The Lion & Crown Shop—Mechanic 
St., New Hope. | Phone New Hope 2811. 
Antique English Silver. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main 
St., New Hope. Antiques for the Collec- 
tor, Decorator, and Homemaker.  Tele- 
phone New Hope 2382. 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge 
St., New Hope. Big collection of fine 
antiques. Furniture, paintings, china & 
art objects. Phone New Hope 2462 


Colonial Arms—Bridge St., New Hope. 
Fine paintings. Furniture mahogany & 
pine. Unusual works of art. Bargain 
table in barn N.H. 2366 


Pink House—Route 202 New Hope 
Fine porcelain, paintings, lamps & furni- 
ture. Burwell & Louise Shepard. New 
Hope 2902.. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
English silver, Sheffield plate, English 
prints, jewelry and furniture. New Hope 
5467 


The Haymow-—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of New Hope. Antiques & 
country store. Primitives & rarities. 
Wholesale at House of Howe, Ottsville— 
museum pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202, 
Spring Valley. Collectors items, furni- 
ture, primitives, early china and pottery. 
Specializing in Flint and Blown glass. 
Buckingham 2567. 


Crest Antiques—Route 202, bet. Aque- 
tong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
ean and Oriental antiques. Buckingham 
5041. 
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Buckingham Bazaar—Rt. 413—6000 
sq. ft. full of merchandise. Antiques and 
unusual articles—copper our specialty. 
Buckingham 5711. 


Charlotte N. Achey—Spring Valley 
Furlong Road South second house from 
Rt. 202. Fine glass, country antiques. 
Open Thurs. thru Sunday. 


Edna's Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn, Buckingham. County's largest glass 
collection. Early American antiques, 
furniture. Buckingham 2981 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and re- 
tail trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus 
B. Kling. Sugan 2771. 


Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. 202. Specializing in 
primitives. Doyle. 3854 


Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main, Doyles- 
town. True antiques from reliable sources 
selected by a specialist. Established 1930. 
Doyle. 4394 


LOWER COUNTY 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 
Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Morrell's—Washington Ave. Newtown. 
Fine antique furniture. Custom-made 
drapes, upholstery & slip-covers. Decora- 
tor. Worth 8-2873 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows Elm. 7-6817 Christine P. Horn 
Holland Pa. 


Marian C. Beans—132 & 200 S. State St. 
Newtown. Earrings, cuff-inks & pins 
made from antique buttons. Small 
antiques. Worth 8-2024. 


Antiques—Furniture, china, glass, brass, 
pewter, bric-a-brac. Ottilie Floge, Hulme- 
ville Road & Newportville Rd. Hulmeville, 
Bristol R.F.D. 3. Ph. SK 7-6383. 


Nearby Neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. S. W. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 
Wales 4855. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 


At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Se- 
lected antiques & works of art. Rt. 309 
off 202. Bates and Hartman. 


RED BANK, N. J. 


The Hudson Shop Inc.—Rt. 35, 4% mi. 
off Garden State Parkway. American 
antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 
10 to 6. Red Bank 6-2003 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 


Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4626 


Jewelry for the Home 
FORGED IRON HARDWARE 


by McKINNY 
DISTINCTIVE FINISHES 


Many practical items 
for use in any room of your house 
Attractive with natural 
or painted wood finishes 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


(fue a 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


Announcing opening in new location 


IT ae 
eee iene 


K. B. BUSH Between Aquetong & Lahaska 
C. J. EDWARDS Buckingham 5041 


sterling pin with aventurine $10.00 


Paul Voltaire's Jewelry Is 
Back In New Hope Again At 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 


PHONE 2334 
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NEW HOPE, PA. 


COUNTY CHECKE 


Co 


< 


From left: Jack Ennis, 

Mrs. Arthur Straccio, Lawrence McCoy, 
Arthur Straccio and Eugene Squillace 
act as officials in Eastern states 
championship of junior drum and 

bugle corps at Bristo! High. 


» 


Bucks County Historical Societw 

curator John Cummings, at historic 
Thompson-Neely House, explains some 
fine points of early American 

furniture, to Mrs. Frederick Andrews, 
Miss Elizabeth Downs, Mrs. Cummings, 
and Mrs. E. Linton Martin. 


Eagle Fire Company marches as 
hosts in big parade of 

forty fire companies and allied 
organizations held in 

New Hope on a 

Saturday afternoon. 


Model Cow of the Angus breed, 
“Eisa of RLS” by name, was 1947 
international grand champion. Here 
on her triumphant arrival at Echo 
Falls Farm, Solebury, she is 

greeted by 

Manager Warren C. Putman. 


> 


Very latest in cooking equipment, 
the electronic oven, 

is tested by Mrs. Aura Norton, 
manager of The Barn Restaurant, 
Lahaska, as two of her waitresses 
are witness to the 
historic occasion. 


Although retired after 30 years of 
duty, “Bob” Niccol of Bristol Boro m, 
police hasn’t quit. Here he helps 
boys cross at Walnut and Pond 
on way to 

Warren Snyder School. 


< 


Dr. Raymond Tice, Quakertown, third 
from left, after Playhouse Inn 

banquet celebrating his election 

as "Bucks County's Physician of 

the Year". With him are Dr. William 
J. Wescott, Dr. W. Benson Harer, 

Dr. Robert Schafer, president, Medica! 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


< 


Mrs. Kamala V. Nimbkar of Bombay, India, 
is interviewed at the home of her 
father, J. Wilmer Lundy, Newtown, by 
Mary Biddle for the Bucks County 
' Traveler's "Traveler Time" on WBUX. 
Mrs. Nimbkar is director of the 
Occupational Therapy Training School 
> at King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 


> 


Fly cops of yesteryear are George 
Shire and John Chiccilitti, 

of Bristol, posing in a 

Regal Speedster owned by 

Jimmy Sutton of Bridgewater. Car 
is from Sutton’s collection of 

30 late models. 


» 


Members of the art section of the 
Flemington Women's Club makes a 
pilgrimage to the art exhibit at 
Phillips Mill. They will study this 
winter with Ranulph Bye whose water 
color 1s reproduced on the cover 

of Traveler this month. 


At fashion show and tea held at 

the Doylestown Inn for benefit of the 

United Fund Drive. Models (I. to r.) X 
are Mrs. Willard Histand, Rushland; ` 
Mrs. John Paulding and Mrs. Paul Kosiak, 

of Spring Valley; Mrs. Charles Evo 

and Mrs. Hale Pratt, Furlong. 


< 


A wedding to remember is that of 
Helen Jeanne, daughter of Washington 
Crossing police chief Walter S. Scully, 
to Charles Fell, held in historic 
Methodist Church 

at Washington Crossing. 


KRAUS’ KORNER 


i 


zi 


RUDY KRAUS 
Republican Candidate For 
State Representative 


The Bankers! Boy 


A few weeks ago, bank officials 
issued some discrediting statements 
involving our Levittown neighbors. 

The gist of their comments indi- 
cated they felt our local citizens didn't 
deserve or warrant an additional bank. 

The hearings were brought about 
by a request from Western Saving 
Fund Society to establish a bank here 
and an attempt on the part of other 
banks to stop them from doing so. 

The ridiculous reasons given by the 
protesting bank representatives was 
that the people of Levittown were in 
debt up to their necks — were not 
thrifty — and didn’t know how to save 
money — hence didn’t need a bank. 

He made our people sound like 
senseless paupers. 

The strange part of all this is that 
Mr. Brennan, my Democrat opponent, 
suddenly appears on the scene backing 
up this banker’s statements with a 
legislative bill designed to prevent 
better services for our people by 
blocking the new bank which would 
pay our people an additional 34% 
interest on their money. 

Personally, I'll back the people of 
Levittown all the way on this issue. 
Our people are not “SECOND CLASS 
CITIZENS." They deserve the best 
in service and interest rates. 

I wonder where my opponent's real 
interests lie? Do the banker’s wishes 
come before those of the people? 

You be the judge. 

In view of these facts, I ask you to 


Think Before You Vote 
RUDY. 


Join the Independents for 


Kraus Movement To-day 


This Advertisement Paid For by the 
Kraus Campaign Committee Rt. 13, 
Edgley, Pa. 


H 


horrid murder! cont'd 


field; Frank B. Rhoads, Southampton; 
Edwin A. Ivins, Falls; Wm. H. Stuck- 
ert, Warrington; Wm. P. Crozier, Falls; 
and Abraham R. Kephart, Warrington. 

When court convened to hear the 
testimony, a tremendous crowd made a 
simultaneous rush through the doors 
and pushed inside the old courtroom 
until there was not even standing room. 

William Wyker described how he 
discovered the body. Levi Trauger, 
who kept the tavern at Narrowsville, 
said he was one of those who helped 
remove the corpse from the cabin. He 
took the rope off Wiley’s neck and said 
it left a red mark, it had been tied so 
tightly. He said he had noticed the 
boat coming up the Canal that night, 
too late to pass through the lock, which 
closed at 10 o'clock. Wiley’s body, 
which had been buried in the church- 
yard of the Brick Church in Nocka- 
mixon township, was exhumed so that 
Dr. Swartzlander could search for 
bullet wounds and bullets. 


Throughout the trial the defendant 
seemed highly amused at it all. If a 
witness made a mistake in expressing 
himself, Teufel was convulsed with 
laughter. At times he would grow 
bored and lie down in the dock and 
sleep. Once he disrupted the trial by 
complaining Charles Weik, from whom 
he had stolen a mule, was making 
vulgar faces at him. Weik vigorously 
denied it. Another day he kicked a 
man who happened to get in his way 
as he was leaving court. 

The jury took a little over three 
hours to decide that Teufel was guilty 
of murder in the first degree. With as 
few words as possible Judge Chapman 
sentenced him to be hanged in the 
jailyard. The day of execution was 
set for April 18th. 

While Teufel was waiting for the 
fateful day, he wrote the story of his 
life. It was published in pamphlet 
form and hawked on the streets of 
Doylestown. The whole yarn reads 
like the fanciful but vicious day dreams 
of a mentally twisted child. 

He claimed he was left in a basket on 
Christian Teufel’s doorstep in Phila- 
delphia, October 1844. When he was 
eight years old he joined a gang called 
the Schuylkill Rangers and earned the 
nickname ‘“‘Gallows”. Other gangs 
they joined and fought with were the 
Blood Hounds, the Alms-house Bum- 
mers and the Grayhounds. 


When he was ten Albert ran away to 
Easton. He hired out to the captain of 
a boat as mule boy at ten dollars a 
month. He wintered with the boatman 
for four dollars a month. When spring 
came he left his job without giving 
notice. Back in Philadelphia his 
father greeted him with an old-fashioned 


TONY SARG SHOP 
NEW HOPE PENNSYLVANIA 
ORIGINAL TYROLIAN CLOTHES 
Designed by 
MARY SARG 


Girls’ Gray Flannel Jumper.......... $8.95 
Boys’ Gray Flannel Pants........... 7.95 


ONE WEEK DELIVERY 


FLOWERS 


for your occasion 


POSTAGE PAID 


cut flowers potted plants 
glass and pottery 
wedding and funeral designs 


flowers” telegraphed anywhere 
SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


i 


W. R. WATER 
REPELLENT FINISH 
REALLY 

WORKS! 


(SANITONE 
STRAND valet service 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 3556 
65 S. Main St., Doylestown, Penna. 


WRITERS! 


A floating Work Shop to Bermuda. . . 
combine your vacation with instruction 
from professional writers on all expense, 
7 day Bermuda trip. 

Summer and winter sailings 
arranged by writer and 
travel agent Fay Oppenheim. 


AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATES 


34 So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 5553 Sweetbriar 3403 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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spanking. For a short time Albert 
swaggered around among his gang and 
played the hero with his highly colored 
adventures. He bought an old nag for 
ten dollars and again left home, riding 
the horse to Bethlehem. Somehow he 
obtained a barge from a man named 
Paddy. When he hitched the nag to 
the tow-line it balked and kicked and 
wouldn't move the boat. Paddy then 
offered to sell him a mule on time for 
$75. When the horse again refused to 
walk, the mule which was hitched ahead, 
and determined to pull anything, soon 
had the horse behaving itself. 

Albert made several trips from Mauch 
Chunk to New York with loads of coal. 
The first time he arrived in New York 
and took his receipt to the paymaster, 
that gentleman looked at the young boy 
who claimed to be captain of a barge and 
threatened to have him arrested for 
stealing the receipt. Albert promptly 
hired a lawyer who demanded the $75, 
plus a ten-dollar fee, and $25 additional 
for wasting the youthful captain's time. 
The lawyer collected. 

Teufel recounted with pride how his 
mischievous nature impelled him to 
play such pranks as cutting towlines 
and the belly-bands and harness of other 
boatmen's mules, while they lay over 
for the night at a bridge or lock, so they 
would be delayed in the morning and 
he could be the first through the lock. 

Teufel claimed that at thirteen years 
of age he courted a fifteen-year-old girl 
in St. Louis and married her. Back in 
New York he soon married another 
damsel without bothering about divorce 
or annulment. Leaving his latest wife 
without so much as a farewell, he went 
west again and married another St. 
Louis girl, who soon turned the tables 
and deserted him. 

In Philadelphia once more, his father 
greeted him again with a sound spank- 
ing. Resuming his old life with his 
gang, he wooed a girl, but did not marry 
this one. They went to Baltimore 
where they lived until he tired of the 
arrangement. 

Christian now sold his match factory 
in Philadelphia and moved to Bucks 
County to a cabin on the side of Hay- 
cock mountain. Albert was sent to 
the district school, but he was always in 
trouble with his teacher. His favorite 
weapon was red pepper, which he tossed 
into the teacher’s eyes. After their 
last fight he gave the teacher a beating 
and ran home. 

He claimed he enlisted in the army 
when he was seventeen. His accounts 
of what he said to this colonel and that 
general were like the wild fancies of a 
child. He claimed he became a spy for 
the Union Army and went below the 
Southern lines and lived there for some 
time. He married a Southern belle 
named Maggie. When he returned to 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE PERFECT 


Christmas Card 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


nine reproductions from a series of paintings 
by Robert J. McClellan 


What could be nicer than to send your friends 
Holiday Greetings on cards that picture the 
beauty of Bucks County at holiday time? Re- 
produced in full color on fine quality paper in 
the popular French-fold style. Card size 4-1/2 x 
5-1/2 inches. Nine different greeting cards with 
envelopes, attractively boxed, make up the set. 


Order them NOW directly from the Traveler or look for them 
on sale throughout the County, at only $1.00 for each box. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Please send me postpaid 
....boxes of the Travelers 
Covered Bridge Grecting 


Cards at $1.00 per box. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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the North he left her. 

None of these fabulous adventures 
were heard at the trial, where he was 
denounced as a desperado and a river 
thief, who stole anything he could get 
his hands on, his career leading in- 
exorably to murder. 

And so the sweep of time brought 
him to the fateful 18th of April, 1867. 
Carpenters built a scaffold in the jail- 
yard. Teufel worried whether it would 
be strong enough to hold him, but his 
request to inspect it was refused. 

The night before he was to die he 
somehow managed to take strychnine. 
He fought against Dr. Swartzlander’s 
ministrations, but the good doctor 
saved him for the gallows—the boy 
whose nickname had once been ‘‘Gal- 
lows". 

There was a little delay in bringing 
the prisoner out for his execution for 
the nervous blacksmith who had forged 
the irons on Teufel's legs, had difficulty 
getting them off. At five minutes past 
twelve, noon, Father George of Doyles- 
town and Father Kaufernagle of Hay- 
cock preceded the sheriff and the 
prisoner to the foot of the scaffold. 

Teufel meekly joined with the priests 
in a five minute ceremony. The noose 
was adjusted with the knot beneath the 


prisoner’s chin. Albert suggested it be 
slipped around to the back of his neck, 
but the sheriff refused. Teufel then 
asked about covering his face. Cor- 
coran took a cap from his pocket which 
he pulled down over his head and eyes. 
As the robust fellow dropped, Father 
Kaufernagle offered a prayer. Teufel’s 
neck was not broken and he struggled 
for several minutes until strangulation 
ended his life. After the body had 
dangled for twenty-seven minutes the 
following doctors examined him and 
solemnly pronounced him dead: Drs. 
Swartzlander and McCoy of Doyles- 
town, Dr. Stavely of Lahaska, Dr. 
Linderman of Quakertown and Dr. 
Foulke of Centreville (Buckingham). 

Still clad in the suit which he wore 
when he murdered Wiley, Teufel’s body 
was hoisted into the waiting coffin and 
Gunagan drove through the prison 
gates. The people scrambled down 
from their perches and wandered away. 
Gunagan drove his spirited team down 
Main Street hill and out the old turn- 
pike. The potter’s field was on a hill 
by the almshouse, a good enough 
place for the poor, the friendless, or a 
murderer. 

Gunagan remembered the gruesome 
tale of the two doctors who had stolen 
Armbruster’s body, dug him right out 
of his grave. He would feel a sight 


Give the 


Bucks (ounty, 
TRAVEL 


that will last the whole year 


ER 


The County's Monthly Magazine 


The perfect Gift. . .Informative, Entertaining 
The Gift the whole family will enjoy. 


come in one of the Traveler's 
outstanding Covered Bridge 
Cards, suitably inscribed with 
your name as donor. 


The BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


75 Shewell Ave., 


Doylestown, Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $2.75 A YEAR—Additional subscri tions only $2.25 h 
(Add $1.00 per year for subscriptions outside the United States) ii id 


—————————————————— d 
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The news of your gift will 


better when he got this one safely into 
the ground. The hole was ready. 

He turned at the sound of horses' 
feet, clip-clopping at a rapid pace. A 
wagon was spinning smartly along the 
road. It turned into the field. Dr. 
Stavely jumped out, his face red with 
his hurrying. 

“Oh, good!" He cried. “You haven't 
got him buried yet." 

"No," said Gunagan, his slow mind 
working hard. 

"Well you needn't bury him. T'I 
take him," the doctor declared. 

"But I was hired to put him in the 
ground," protested Gunagan. 

"Go on now," the doctor ordered. 
"Help me put the coffin in my wagon." 
He walked toward the bewildered 
undertaker, flourishing his long white 
buggy whip, an imposing figure in his 
tall hat and long-tailed coat. 

Mumbling a protest, Gunagan did 
as he was bade and watched disconson- 
ately as the doctor climbed into his 
wagon and drove away. 

Stavely turned and called back: 
“Fill up the grave, Jeremiah, and no 
one will know the difference!" 

Gunagan shoveled the dirt into the 
hole, shaking his head. "Well," he 
said to a robin that was pulling a worm 
from the loosened ground, “he was right. 
His body never did touch the earth!" 


good hands cont'd 


ages of seventy-seven, eight-three and 
eighty-five. Mary, the latter, was 
always known as a delicate child! A 
daughter of the middle sister, Ella, is 
married to the overseer of the Bucks 
County prison in Doylestown.  Eli's 
youngest sister is Sophie. 


Eli and Barbara’s children reflect the 
wholesome philosophies of their parents. 
The girls are all married and live nearby, 
and the sons, busy in their own work: 
Cornelius a retired farmer, Elmer a 
carpenter, and Eli Jr. as busy as a 
whole family in one person! 


Eli Jr. runs Highland Farm so suc- 
cessfully that he won a citation for 
outstanding farm performance in 1949, 
and is a member of the One Hundred 
Bushel Club (a national farmers’ club 
which requires a yield of 100 or more 
bushels of corn per acre.) Many a 
Bucks County farmer knows that on 
the clay soil of The Ridge, where High- 
land Farm lies, 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre is quite a record! 


Eli Jr. is also constable of Plumstead 
Township and the police officer of 
Dublin Borough. In these capacities, 
he has earned the Certificate of Achieve- 
ment from the Law Enforcement Offi- 
cers Training School which is sponsored 

Contsnued on page 59 
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Coday in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


Have You Heard the News! 
Thunder from the Blue Mountains! 


Buchanan 


Elected President 


A Bachelor in the White House and the 
“Old Maids” Tickled to Death 
Border Ruffians About 
And Black Republicans “Pumping 
Thunder” At **Ten Cents" a Clap. 


DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS 


LOCATED in New Hope, Pa., in Main 
street, opposite M. A. Lambert’s store. 
Pictures of a superior style taken at ex- 
ceedingly low rates. Likenesses retaken and 
reset. Also Pictures cleaned. Oil Paintings, 
Daguerreotypes, &c., correctly copied. Par- 
ticular attention paid to deceased persons 
and invalids at their residence. Hours for 
children in the morning of a clear day. 


A. B. SCHERMERHORN 


Daguerreotypist. 


Strong Writing—We had been assured that 
after election day, a style of writing, called 
strong writing, so common in newspapers 
during the Presidentical election, would be 
abandoned—and this was a cause of re- 
joicing to both editors and readers. It 
seems that the Doylestown Democrat is 
determined to adhere to its stereotyped 
black-guardism. In the last Democrat, 
“liar”, “coward”, &c., are used in savage 
style towards the editors of the Intelligencer. 
We are not disposed to bandy epithets with 
the Democrat man. The cause of all his 
wrath is that he has one subscriber less 
than he had previous to the 4th of Novem- 


ber, and this is a sore matter to him. 
waxed wrothy on Wednesday 


Í night at the appearance of the 


Keystone Club of Bucks County, in State 
street, with their mammoth hickory wagon, 
pole and flag. They looked upon the club 
as a lot of Border Ruffians and outsiders, 
imported for the purpose of taunting them 
about the 30,000 and the folly of tampering 
with Pennsylvania Democracy—Trenton 
True American. 


November, 1956 


"THE Black Republicans grew 
exceedingly indignant and 


EARLY all the papers 
“from Maine to Georgia”, 
have copied from our paper the 
advertisement of R. Thornton 
announcing that on a certain day he would 
expose to public sale a large number of 
Book Accounts, Notes, &c., and that they 
could be purchased at private sale previ- 
ously by those interested. Nearly all of 
them were thus taken up, as we understand, 
having so poor an assortment, that Mr. T. 
concluded to postpone the sale—Those few 
that are left can still be had at par, if 
application be made soon. 


HALLOO THERE! 
MEN and Boys who run about with dog 
and gun in search of game! I would 
have you know that I can enjoy all that 
which is within the bounds of the Valley 
Park Farm, without your presence. If 
you will stop your trespassing on said 
Farm, without giving me (or perhaps your- 
selves) further trouble, you shall have the 
THANKS of the owner. 
HENRY KRATZ. 


Winter Millenery 


MBS. S. HOWELL has just 
opened a fashionable as- 
sortment of WINTER MIL- 
LENERY, consisting of Velvet, 
Satin and Silk Bonnets, Feathers, Ribbons, 
Flowers, &c., which she will sell at the 
lowest cash prices. Also, on hand, em- 
broideries, Bracelets, &c. Ladies are 
invited to call and examine the assortment. 
Main street, opposite the Doylestown Bank. 
N.B. A good hand wanted to work at 
the business, also an apprentice. 


A Great Haul—Mr. W. C. Callender, of this 
Borough, has just returned—not from Salt 
river, but from a week’s cruise to the 
terrapin country up county—with some 
nine hundred terrepins—a great haul under 


all circumstances. 

re rigging. A few days ago the 
editor observed a lady sweeping 

along with the air of a queen, with about 

two feet of whalebone sticking out behind. 


Oh Mercy—Oh Dear! 
HAT Shall I Do?—I expect the men 
every moment to breakfast, and my 
cakes that I put to rise last night are sour! 
I'll tell you what to do, Ladies—go to 
Walton's Drug Store, Main Street, Doyles- 
town, get a box of his superior YEAST 
POWDERS, and you'll never have occasion 
to complain of sour batter. ^ Besides, 
they're so handy; all that's required is to 
mix them with your batter, and bake 
instantly. 


Ladies who wear hoops are 
kindly advised to look to their 


j and departure of the iron horse. 


Ho! for Sausages! 


I STILL keep on at the old place in War- 
wick, at Whitehall, and am by myself, 
and I want Pork at cash prices two days in 


the week. Please give me a call. 
Warwick JOSEPH YATES. 


Our Railroad—We have several times re- 
cently stated that the good people of this 
vicinity are daily treated to the arrival 
We have 
also predicted that the harsh bellowing of 
the iron monster would sound the death 
knell to a certain spell-bound old fogyism 
which seems to have had undisputed sway 
in Doylestown for a long time past. Old 
practices, old habits, and old prejudices 
must finally succumb to the spirit of mod- 
ern improvement. We have a railroad to 
Doylestown—but an obstinate old fogy 
occasionally remarks that it is no great 
affair after all; the interest that the first 
running of the cars to Doylestown stirred 
up is gradually subsiding—people are 
becoming as familiar and as indifferent 
to the sound of the whistle of the locomotive 
as they were to the rattle of the stage wheels, 
and like the cattle in New Britain along the 
course of the road first frightened out of 
their wits at the sight of the locomotive, 
but now become so accustomed to it that 
they can browse in the fields and meadows 
close to the track of the monster and 
show no signs of alarm. But this is a mis- 
taken idea, and the man who indulged this 
opinion will be as greatly disappointed as 
our old fogy friend was a few days since. 
He intended to take the morning train for 
Philadelphia, but accustomed to our stage 
process of traveling, when the coach would 
wait for the tardiest passenger to swallow 
"a bite of breakfast" neglected to hurry 
—and he reached the depot in time to hear 
the whistle of the receding train several 
miles distant. And so it will be with 
everyone who will not quicken his pace and 
keep step to the music of improvement and 
progress. "The sound of improvement has 
pierced the heart of our community, and 
will keep shrieking until it infuses into all 
of us a locomotive speed, which will always 
keep us up to time. There may be some dis- 
appointment in the expectations of our 
citizens in regard to the advantages of a 
railroad in Doylestown. The fare is high— 
and the freight carrying is said to be un- 
satisfactory. The several lines of stages 
have all entered into competition with the 
railroad and carry passengers as cheap if 
not cheaper than the railroad. 


Let the Siz Thousand Five 
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"UCM James Buchanan on the 4th of 
November, remember the Bucks Counly 
Intelligencer calls them 

BORDER RUFFIANS 
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OVEMBER is the month to which 

all sportsmen look forward. Let's 
hope every hunter makes his mark and 
many families have the pleasure of a 
pheasant dinner. To write about 
hunting season in Bucks County is 
superfluous. Anyone can spot the 
bright red coats that dot the landscape 
and enjoy for himself the sight of a man 
and his dog, engaged in one of the 
oldest sports. If any of our readers 
has had a funny or interesting experi- 
ence during hunting season, do write in 
and share it with us. And to all our 
Bucks County hunters, good weather, 
good aim and good luck! 


DOGHOUSE SPOTLIGHT 


HIS month our spotlight turns to a 

breed with a look of quality and 
nobility, marked by a direct and fearless 
but not hostile expression, the German 
shepherd. This breed is so adaptable 
it is almost more than human. To list 
a few of the roles played by shepherds: 
they are used as guards, for defense by 
the Army, for police work, to apprehend 
smugglers, as watch dogs, as guide dogs, 
and they are still used as they originally 
were as herders and guardians of sheep. 


The most well known of their skills 
is as guide dogs for the blind. The 
most famous of the institutions that 
trains dogs for that purpose is the 
"Seeing Eye" in Morristown, N. J. As 
Henry P. Davis tells us: “Twenty years 
ago a young blind man in Tennessee, 
Morris S. Frank, was reading a story 
which appeared in one of our national 
magazines. The story was written by 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Eustis, an American 
who was at that time in Switzerland, 
where for years she had been breeding 
dogs for intelligence and investigating 
their usefulness to man. At her 
research and experimental station, ‘‘For- 
tunate Fields", dogs were bred and 
trained for the Swiss State Police, the 
Swiss Army, for border patrol and as 
trailers of missing persons. Her maga- 
zine article told of training dogs in 
Germany to act as guides for blinded 
veterans of the first World War. 


"Morris S. Frank was fired with 
enthusiasm over the possibility of 
traveling about by himself, of going 
where he wanted to go, and when he 
wanted to, without being dependent on 
a human guide. He immediately 
dictated a letter to Mrs. Eustis, asking 
how such a service could be made 
available in America. Mrs. Eustis's 
reply was an invitation to come to 
Switzerland to learn to use a guide 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


by Ann Elkin Oakley 


P» 


dog which she would have trained for 
him. 


In the late spring of 1928, Mr. Frank 
arrived back in America aboard the 
S. S. Tuscania. He stepped confidently 
down the gangplank, guided by a 
handsome shepherd dog. Thus the 
first Seeing Eye dog, Buddy, was intro- 
duced to America. Or, rather, America 
was introduced to the first Seeing Eye 
Dog. At first there was some scepti- 
cism. These dogs might be able to lead 
the blind successfully in Europe, but 
conditions here were different. "What 
would Buddy do on the busy thorough- 
fares of the United States? Mr. Frank 
soon found out. . .The two travelled 
thousands of miles in all kinds of Amer- 
ican traffic, and Buddy came through 
with flying colors, with the result that 
Frank cabled the one word ''Success" 
to Mrs. Eustis. Her answer was to 
rearrange her work abroad and return 
to this country, where she founded ‘“The 
Seeing Eye, Inc." 


The K-9 Corps was founded during 
World War II and the Army at first 
experimented with various breeds. After 
much experimentation it was proved 
that the German shepherd was the 
most satisfactory breed. The Army's 
official recognition that dogs could be 
used in war came in 1942. Ina year's 
time thousands of sentry dogs had been 
assigned to duty at war plants, at 
military installations, and with the 
Coast Guard shore patrols. The Army 
used the German shepherd as a sentry 
dog, for he was very valuable in warning 
the troops of a night attack. They 
used him as a scout or patrol dog to aid 
in the detection of snipers, and also a 
messenger dog to carry messages be- 
tween groups in the heat of battle. 


The popularity of the German shep- 
herd soared when the movies featured 
two of the breed, namely: Rin-Tin-Tin 
and Strongheart. Rin-Tin-Tin's popu- 
larity is undimmed after half a century, 
as evidenced by the success of a current 
television program. 
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American breeders and exhibitors of 
German shepherds have as their na- 
tional club, The German Shepherd Club 
of America. It holds its specialty show 
each year. There the best male and 
female German shepherd wins the 
coveted title of Grand Victor and 
Grand Victrix. We recently had the 
privilege of meeting the Grand Victor 
and Grand Victrix of 1952, both of 
whom reside in Bucks County at the 
Waldenmark Kennels, in Newtown, Pa. 
They are owned by Mrs. Margrit 
Fischer. 

Mrs. Fischer told us many things 
about German shepherds as a breed. 
One thing that shows specialized training 
to the nth degree is their use by border 
guards in Europe to detect coffee 
smugglers. Mr. and Mrs. Fischer both 
agree that one of the loveliest sights they 
ever experienced was watching a German 
shepherd, in Germany, herding sheep 
in a field and protecting the flock fear- 
lessly as he followed his master's com- 
mands. Mr. Fischer said something 
about the German shepherd which might 
influence many who may be going out 
to buy a puppy. 

"He is a great family dog and is 
'tuned-in' to humans more accurately 
than any breed we know. A good fam- 
ily shepherd knows what you mean 
before you say it. He is always well- 
behaved and easily trained. The Ger- 
man shepherd is a natural watchdog. 
Nobody will sneak in the house where a 
German shepherd lives, for friend or foe 
are readily distinguished. So let burg- 
lars beware!" 

Our thanks to the Fischers for a most 
interesting and informative afternoon. 
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QUESTIONS PLEASE! 


In the Doghouse will attempt 
to answer the most interesting 
questions submitted by readers 
each month. They should be 
sent to Mrs. Ann Elkin Oakley, 
Bucks County Traveler, 75 She- 
well Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 
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KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The “Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


Basset Hounds of distinction, champion 
stock puppies usually available. P.S.D. 
Elvalin Kennels, Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-0560 


Boxers, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Boarding, 
specialized services, housebreaking. Wimo- 
weh Kennels, Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 
22, Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657 


Chow Chow, black and red puppies, male 
& females $75.00 up. Cappoquin Kennels, 
Alice Griffin, Lurgan Road, New Hope, 
Pa. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Cockers & Field Beagles. Puppies & 
grown stock. Champion black bitches. 
Wind Race Kennels, Mrs. E. G. Peake, 
200 Elm St., Bristol, Pa. Ph. Stillwell 
8-1485 


Cocker Spaniels, P.S.D. Berilida Ken- 
nels, Mr. & Mrs. Bertram Rearick, Penn's 
Park, Pa. Ph. Wycombe 2471 


Cocker & Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak 
Manor Kennels. Home of champions & 
gorgeous puppies. Rt. 32 Lumberville, 
6 Mi. N. of New Hope. Ph. Sugan 5311 


Cockers for the discriminating buyer. 
Grooming, Boarding in a clean heated 
kennel. Tri-Yahn Kennels. Line Lexing- 
ton, Rt. 309. Ph. Lexington 2-9270. 


Collie Puppies A.K.C. Reg. show or pet, 
wormed & innoculated. 1 Mi. N. of Rt. 
113 on Rt. 611 sign on left Ella Herstine, 
Ottsville. Ph. Sweetbriar 4315. 


Dachshunds, P.S.D. from standard top 
blood lines. Kaydachs Kennels, Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr., Telford R.D. 1, Pa. 
Ph. Souderton 3-2153 


Longhaired dachshunds, Barcedor 
Longhairs sired by Ch. Antonio of Barce- 
dor, whelped July 4th. Romynka Kennels, 
Mrs. Robert E. Muschlitz, R. D. # 4 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ph. UN 8-6098 


Dalmatians, P.S.D. top winning, pets & 
show dogs. In-the-Valley Kennels, Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr., Chapman Road, 
Fountainville. Ph. Doylestown 4458 


Dandie Dinmonts Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard & pepper. Glespin 
Kennels, Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, 
Newtown, Pa. Ph. Worth 8-3922 


Doberman Pinschers, exclusively. P.S.D. 
For show, breeding, companions. Ahrtal 
Kennels, Miss Tess Henseler, Ottsville, 
Pa. Ph. Ferndale 2-1133 


German Shepherd, P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud service. Felschen Kennels, Blanche 
Derr, Limekiln Pk. & Upr. State Rd., 
Chalfont. Ph. Lex. 2-2449 


Great Danes exclusively. Honey Hollow 
Kennels, Lina B. Gilmore, Stump Rd., 
Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 2-0890 


Poodles & Dachshunds, P.S.D. show 
Stock, professional handling & clipping. 
Sweetbriar Kennels, River Road, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Ph. New Hope 2910 
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Poodles, miniature & standard. All 
colors. Cappoquin Kennels, Lurgan Road, 
New Hope. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Miniature Poodles of quality A.K.C. 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles N. of Newtown on 
Rt. 413. Ph. Worth 8-3928 


St. Bernards, A.K.C. Reg. P.S.D. 
puppies. “A dog you can love.” Von- 
Mallon Kennels, Louis Mallon, 65 Bass- 
wood Rd., Levittown, Pa. Ph. Windsor 
5-0443 


English & Irish Setters, P.S.D. show & 
field stock. Will O’ Way Kennels, Mr. 
& Mrs, John Egan O’Reilly, Danboro, Pa. 
Ph. Plumsteadville 320 


Irish Setter Puppies, Reg. P.S.D. 
Several top show prospects. Stud service. 
Barrewyne Kennels, Thomas Barnes, Box 
130 R. D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Ph. Lex- 
ington 2-2591 


Gordon Setters & Collies, P.S.D. Field 
& Show. Professional handling. Stud 
service. Windy Hill Kennels, Bethlehem 
Pa. & Cherry Lane, Souderton, Pa. Ph. 
Souderton 3-9057 


Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature collies) 
Feracres Kennels, Mrs. John S. Ferry, 
Hatfield R. D. 1, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-9584 


Weimaraners, imported Ch. Flott von 
Haimburg at stud. Flottheim Kennels, 
Mr. & Mrs. Adolph Hausserman, 505 
Willow Ave., Ambler, Pa. Ph. Mitchell 
6-3138 


Weimaraners, P.S.D. Duke von Nyl- 
Acker at stud (proven). Joseph A. Ritten- 
house, Paletown Rd., Quakertown R. D. 3, 
Pa. Ph. Keystone 6-6704 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


FIELD TRIALS 


November 15, 16, 17. 

American Spaniel Club. Headquarters 
at Playhouse Inn, New Hope, throughout 
period. Cocktail party, Nov. 16, annual 
banquet Nov. 17. C. K. Greening, field 
trial secy. 


DOGGY 
STATIONERY 


$1.25 


White printed in 
sepia. 6x7-1/2, 20 
folded sheets, 20 
envelopes. Boxed. 
Available in follow- 
ing breeda. . . . 
Cocker (3 varieties), 
Pug, Bulldog, Af- 
gh an, German 
hepherd, Kerry 
Blue, Dalmation, 
Cairn, Poodle, 
: » Dachshund, Boxer, 
Pomeranian, Eng. 
Springer Spaniel, Yorkshire Terrier, Irish 
Terrier, Collie, Manchester Terrier, Pekinese, 
Boston Terrier, Irish Setter, Great Dane, 
Doberman, Beagle. 


ALA-CLAR CO. 


R.D. 1 Ambler, Pa. Pa. residents please add tax 


COCKERS 


For Christmas de- 
livery! Black beauties 
Sired by our Prize 
Winning Stud. Stud 
Service: Grooming 
in your own home. 


DRUMMOND-HAYS 
Phone STillwell 8-7113 POplar 5-4774 


Your Dog Will Like 
FRESH LEAN 
@ Horsemeat 


e Beef 
We're distributors of 


HUNT CLUB 
PUPPY MEAL REGULAR MEAL 
FINE KIBBLE MEDIUM KIBBLE 
We Deliver 
KUNKLE'S CANINE FOODS 


Burmont & Reed Roads Burmall, Pa. 
Phone Hllltop 6-9023 


For one stop auto service 


Larry & Jim's 
Complete ESSO Service 


Pick up and deliver Road service 


Batteries Atlas tires and tubes 
Washing Lubrication Polishing 
Doylestown 9311 Rt. 611 


N. Main & East Sts. Doylestown, Pa. 


the first showing of the 


1957 PONTIAC 


in our showrooms on 


November 9th 
MAZZA PONTIAC 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
TELEPHONE 2098 


BOSTON Suots 


(FREY SHOE STORE) 
VL S. Main St. Doylestown =~: 


WHAT | STAND FOR 


BY ATTY. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


The people of Bucks and Lehigh Coun- 
ties have a particular interest in the 
subject of flood control. Since the Lehigh 
and Delaware Rivers course through our 
8th Congressional District, it is proper 
that you know where I stand on this 
important matter. 

Now that Congress, upon urging of 
President Eisenhower, has finally sup- 
ported flood control legislation to signal 
the start of building a vital dam in the 
headwaters region of the Lehigh River, 
I feel that we must keep the ball rolling. 
A further step, in my view, should take 
the form of flood insurance. This would 
be something like the type of National 
Service insurance that was used during 
the war to protect the wives and families 
of those serving in our nation’s armed 
forces. 

We know from years of experience what 
terrible ravages can be wrought on the 
homes, small business properties and 
major industrial operations in our Lehigh 
and Delaware Valleys when flood waters 
are permitted to run amok. For years, 
under prior Democratic administrations, 
there was much talk and promises—but 
little action—about the need for building 
dams to harness this destructive force. 
I would remind you that only in the past 
few years under a Republican adminis- 
tration has positive action replaced vague 
promises, with the result that Army 
Engineers are now pushing construction 
of a flood control dam high in the Poco- 
nos. This is going to do a great deal to 
alleviate the constant worry of unre- 
strained flood waters. 

More must be done, of course. Im- 
mediately, the residents of our counties 
should have a Federal-backed program 
that would provide them with insurance 
should floods affect them. Also, the 
Delaware River must be fully controlled 
to avoid any repeat performance of 
costly flood damage. 

I shall work with every energy at my 
command to bring about an effective 
flood prevention program in the Dela- 
ware Valley, as wel as the Lehigh. Hand 
in hand with this aim, I believe that we 
must be careful to guard our water 
resources, It is a matter of record that 
water resource development legislation 
enacted under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration already has ushered in one of the 
greatest water resource development 
programs this Nation has ever seen. 

PD BY CITIZENS FOR CURTIN COMMITTEE 
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the lord contd 


before the time set for the settlement a 
lady came into the city home and put 
two thousand dollars in cash on the 
dining room table. She wanted it used 
as a memorial to her husband. This 
was the beginning of Christ’s Home as 
we know it today. 


The near-miraculous response to 
prayer has become almost a common- 
place in the Home's history. There was 
the case of a particularly lovable little 
girl who came to the Home from a 
Trenton hospital where she had been 
deserted by her mother. 

The new little girl soon under- 
stood that everything she ate or wore 
came through prayer, but she was too 
young to understand she must not ask 
anything just for herself. 

As she knelt she prayed fervently 
that God should look after her mother, 
wherever she might be. Then one eve- 
ning she ended with: ‘‘And God, please 
send me a tricycle!" 


Even during the day she would some- 
times bow her head and ask for the 
one thing she wanted most. Naturally 
the staff was much concerned. Money 
which is donated is needed for neces- 
sities and buying a tricycle for one small 
child could not be considered. Then a 
week before Christmas, a woman drove 
in, bringing with her a brand new 
tricycle. 


“T bought this for my daughter, but 
her grandmother told me just this 
morning that she has one for Betty. I 
just can't disappoint Granny. Perhaps 
you have a little girl who would like 
this one." 

'Then there is the classic story about 
Mother Krausslach. One winter there 
had been quantities of food and clothing 
sent in but no cash. The gas and elec- 
tric bill had not been paid and the com- 
pany was threatening to shut off these 
utilities. Prayers had been of no avail. 
The sugar-bowl was empty. If only the 
bill could be paid with a few bushels of 
potatoes, parsnips or turnips! The men 
from the utility company came. 

“Mother, we hate to do this, but the 
company says we must.” 

Just then a delapidated old car drove 
up. A man stepped out and pulled a 
roll of bills from his pocket. ‘‘I been 
fixing to bring this in, Mother, but gol 
darn it, I been so danged busy. Some- 
thing kept nudging at me this morning 
and I couldn’t seem to get goin’ at any- 
thing until I fetched you this money.” 

Staff workers are supplied with every- 
thing they need by the Home itself. If 
by chance a gift of money is ear-marked 
for a certain person, there is no objec- 
tion to his keeping it for himself. But 
the recipient usually contributes it to 
the general fund. 

Workers come from all walks in life 


and from many different localities. 
They are school teachers, nurses, pas- 
tors, former missionaries, carpenters, 
printers, bakers and cooks, farmers, 
painters and simple laborers. 

No task is too mean or humble. 
Some like to talk about their former 
lives, some are more reticent. One of 
the most self-effacing, Elizabeth Evens 
Andrews, left a large amount of money 
for a chapel which was dedicated in 
1948. Her closest companions never 
dreamed she had a cent in the world. 

The Home’s grade school has eight 
grades with courses in manual training, 
sewing, cooking, art, ceramics and 
music added to the approved subjects 
for Pennsylvania public schools. Win- 
dows are filled with growing plants and 
the walls covered with children’s handi- 
craft. 

The library is home-like and cluttered 
with thousands of books. There are 
cases of stuffed birds, a few lordly cock 
pheasants and a fierce looking alligator 
that has found his home here among 
scores of other mementos. The Home 
finds a use for almost anything others 
don’t need. 

The dormitories have the smell of 
real homes, not of institutions. Each 


MONUMENTALISM 


Monuments manage to 
weather the weather: 
Beneath everyone of them 
should be the words: 
"Materials used include not 
one feather 
But look at the top of me. . . 
I'm for the birds! 
—E.S. 


has its living room where family life 
goes on as in other homes. In the girls’ 
dorm you find dolls and toys on each 
neatly made bed. 

When the boys and girls graduate 
from eighth grade, they attend William 
Tennant High School, going back and 
forth by school bus. They do not enter 
the extra-curricular activities such as 
basket-ball, dances, dramatics nor are 
they spectators at football or baseball 
games. After classes they come home 
to their own activities. They have 
their own base-ball diamond, their two 
swimming pools, and they all have 
homework and assigned jobs to do. 
They all play outdoors for an hour or 
so when school is over. 

There are birthday parties, and holi- 
days are celebrated by everyone at the 
Home. There are wiener-roasts, picnics 
and swimming parties. On Hallowe’en 
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everyone dresses up and the dormi- 
tories echo with the squeals and laughs 
of the boys and girls as they try to 
scare each other out of their wits. 

The Home’s alumni return again and 
again, bringing their children. Now 
many even return with grandchildren 
in tow. 

At the old farmhouse which has be- 
come a Home for the Aged there are 
two large living rooms with wide win- 
dows so the ladies can sit and rock and 
watch the work in the fields which sur- 
round the house. 

Down in the basement they may be 
holding a "sale". This is the room 
where donated clothing is displayed so 
residents can select what they need but 
by common consent the ladies pretend 
it is a regular store. . .““Oh, Mary, what 
a darling dress! You could never wear 
it, though. Maybe it will fit me!" 

A tiny old lady will wrap a huge 
corselet around her about three times 
and the others go into gales of laughter. 
Or a large lady complains of the slimmer 
build of modern women. She is having 
trouble finding things that are big 
enough for her. 

Besides its children and its old people 
the Home provides a temporary rest 
home for missionaries who are worn out 
by their strenuous work in far fields. 
It even offers a place where victims of 
"Skid Row' can rest, recuperate, and 
perhaps repent and make a new start 
toward a better life. 

There is no end to the list of givers or 
of gifts to the Home. Gifts include 
everything from a pig or a few chickens 
to a cash endowment like the recent 
bequest of the Kolb sisters. Sometimes 
they come in the form of service: rooms 
are painted, tile floors are put down, 
new school desks are installed. A ladies 
club takes some of the old ladies out for 
tea, girl scouts from Jamison or Davis- 
ville put on a show for them and bring 
candy and cakes. 

Of human generosity there is evidence 
aplenty. But to those who doubt it is 
really the Lord’s providence, staff mem- 
bers sometimes tell this story: 

One morning, Mr. Kranz received a 
phone call. “Martin, while I. was 
milkin' my cows this morning I got a 
feeling you needed a horse. Now I've 
got Brownie eating his head off in the 
barn. We don't need him since we got 
the tractor. If you can use him, he's 
going to be your horse." 

"Mr. Marshall, that is very kind of 
you to think of us, but we have Dolly 
here and we really can't use another 
horse." 

Late that night there was a pounding 
on the door. 

"Mr. Kranz, Mr. Kranz, Dolly's 
down in her stall and amoanin' and 
agroanin'. You better call the vet." 

In the morning, Mr. Marshall got a 
phone call, and Brownie a new home. 
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MEENAN 


For Winter ... 


We maintain our fleet of trucks at top 
operating efficiency to insure delivery 
when ice, snow and freezing weather 
make transportation difficult. Our cus- 
tomers can forget their fuel oil tanks 
when we are authorized to make Auto- 
matic, Degree-day deliveries. We have 
extra storage capacity beyond our 
needs, and we have the equipment to 
insure delivery. 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. Searching for an 


ACY. Poroniile Ph: C. Jusurauce Mduisor? 
We're 


MEENAN 
Oil Co., Inc. 


LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Fuel Oil * Oil Burner Service + Air Conditioning 
“Meenan Means Home Comfort” 


You don't have to search far. 


YOUR right here in the community ready to 
serve you at all times. You'll find our 
experience and knowledge helpful in 
solving your particular problem. All 

pexatl forms of insurance protection written. 
ws Come in any time...or phone... 

STORE or write. 


Bean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


Main & Court Sts. 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4922 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHOJ Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
And Woolens by Claire McCardell 


Cabin Run Farm Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 


DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


Special Diets & 24-Hour Nursing Care 
Trained Nurses 
For Chronic, Elderly & Convalescents 


State Inspection 


Licensed Invited 


Dorothea N. Berks R.N. 
Olive B. Zohlman R.N. 


Church Services Every Sunday 
Private & Semi-private Rooms 


Telephone: 
Keystone 6-5455 


108 S. Main St. Richlandtown, Pa. 


oy 


Gifts... 


of lasting pleasure 
from 


Barbara Scofield 


FRAMED PICTURES 6 
PRINTS @ ORIGINALS 6 


MIRRORS 6 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Careful Work Requires Time: 
Please Leave Christmas Orders Early 
19 Donaldson St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 2154—9 to 6; Daily, Thurs. & Fri. to 8 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GiFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
AND CANDLE ACCESSORIES 


Send for free catalog 
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Recipe of the Month ) 


NEW ORLEANS FRUIT CAKE 


2 cups sugar 1 Ib. dates 

2 cups butter 1 Ib. figs 
3-1/4 cups flour 1 cup milk 
12 eggs 1 oz. brandy 


2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
2 teaspoons mace 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

3 teaspoons allspice 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cloves 


1 cup dark molasses 
1/4 lb. candied cherries 
2 lbs. raisins 

1 lb. currants 

1 lb. chopped citron 

1 lb. almonds 

1 lb. candied pineapple 


Cream together shortening and sugar. Beat eggs; add with mo- 
lasses. Mix with shortening and sugar. Sift together flour, baking 
powder, cream of tartar, mace, cinnamon, allspice, nutmeg and 
cloves. Fold in fruits, which have been dredged in flour, alternately 
with milk. Add brandy. 

Bake in pans which have been greased, floured and lined wit heavy 
waxed or wrapping paper. 

This makes approximately eighteen pounds of fruit cake. Bake at 
300° F in three varied size cake tins, using one large 12’’ diameter 
funnel tin, one 7-1/2” diameter tin and one 10x5x3-1/4” loaf tin. 
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Miss Anna Ziegler, who left Germany to be married to John Dershide of New 
Orleans and to become the mother of Mrs. E. P. Leeper, Falls Township, Bristol 
Route 1, over a period of seventy-five years held onto a piece of aged brown paper 
on which was written a recipe for dark fruit cake. To this day Mrs. Leeper proudly 
passes on her mother’s recipe for this lusciously rich dessert. 

Falling autumn leaves and the smell of wood smoke from fireplaces remind us 
that this is fruit cake baking time. Fruit cake, like old wine and old friends, 
improves with age, and if you bake your fruit cakes now, sprinkling with a bit of 
brandy and wrapping them in aluminum foil, not only will the flavor of the fruit 
cake be improved but you will have your holiday cake ready to serve at Christmas 
time.—Cathy Wagner. 
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music cont'd 


of shading and nuance can be achieved. 
Many of his colleagues agree, and many 
do not. There can be no doubt in 
Williams’ case that he does evoke what 
he sets out to evoke and does it with a 
dynamism and sparkle that blend 
easily and naturally into a round, full 
fabric of sound. 


Born and raised in and around the 
Philadelphia area, Henry Kerr Williams 
began studying all forms of music in 
his early teens. Both private study and 
extensive courses at the Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton gave him 
wide knowledge of instrumental and 
choral music, and sharpened his con- 
ducting to the fine edge it has today. 
More recently he has been teaching and 
choir-directing in and around the 
County. At one time he was assistant 
conductor of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic and also its choral director. 
It was from this post he came back 
Fast to assume his present duties with 
the Delaware Valley Philharmonic, and 
as a member of the faculty at the Tyler 
School of Fine Arts. 


Not long ago the genial maestro (he 
has a lively wit and great humor) 
settled back in an easy chair and told 
of some of his experiences in Europe 
this summer. He managed to attend 
almost every important music festival 
on or near the Continent. He was able 
to examine at first sight and hearing 
what musicians in the old countries 
were doing, and what new ideas he 
might be able to put into his own well- 
stocked idea bag. 


But when talk swung around again 
to the future Mr. Williams straightened 
in his chair and became more serious. 
He spoke of his concertmistress and the 
brilliant Wieniawski Concerto she will 
perform this season. Walter Pfender, 
another fine artist, will bring the melodic 
Rubenstein Piano Concerto to life at 
another concert. Inevitably the pro- 
jected “Ninth” came into the discussion. 
He left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he means to make Beethoven's last 
great work among the first great per- 
formances ever heard in the history of 
civic music. 


Just before the busy maestro had to 
dash to an important meeting, he was 
asked about the weirdly-named flute 
player of long ago. 


"Yes," he replied with a chuckle, 
“and let me tell you: every Philhar- 
monic including ours needs a Urelli 
Corelli Hill even if his name has to be 
Baldy Vivaldi Mountain. I’m lucky 
that I have a whole chorus and or- 
chestra full of them.” 

All of us in the County are lucky too. 
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MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE FARM... 


Farmers Make News, too! And, farmers want news! WBUX ace 
farm broadcasters Charles and Marion Granger, (better known as 
"Mr. & Mrs. R.F.D.) present the local and national farm reports 
daily at 12:45 over WBUX. (Saturdays, at 7:15) “The Grangers” 
have been reporting to the Bux-Mont farmers for three years 
and have earned an enviable place in their esteem. Farm markets, 
USDA reports, Egg prices, State College reports, farm interviews, 
and “What’s New in Farming” are presented every day. County 
Agent "Bill" Greenawalt is a regular weekly visitor. Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson visits almost as often. Farms news 
is heard first from... 


MR. and MRS. R.F.D. - 12:45 P.M. 
Monday through Friday (Sat. 7:15 A.M.) 
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WBUX 


RADIO STATION 
DOYLESTOWN 
BUCKS COUNTY 
1570 on the dial 


^ THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN"' 
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BRINGS YOU A NEW 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE for only $169.50 


«2-Way" STENORETTE 


We have it—the ''2-Way" STENO- 
RETTE Dictating-Transcribing Ma- 
chine that's taking the business world 
by storm. Here's the dictating equip- 
mentevery business, every professional 
man, needs and wants—and it's yours 
for less than half the cost of ordinary 
dictating machines! STENORETTE 
more than pays for itself the very 
first year. 
Call now for free office demonstration 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICES 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER'S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


ERRICO FABRIC SHOP A 
a 
errico s 
fabrics by the yard 
interior decorating 


custom made slip covers and draperies 
119 Radcliff St., Bristol, Pa. Phone ST 8-5801 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


passenger cars 


Dieckhaus 


MOTORS 


Complete Sales & Service | 


1776 Farragut Ave. Bristol, Pa. 
Phone St. 8-2511 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger 


HERE is no school in this room to- 

day but there is the nostalgic smell 
of freshly oiled floors and highly 
polished desk tops. The officials gath- 
ered here sit awkwardly on benches 
designed for younger folk, and much of 
what they say in hushed tones is in the 
Pennsylvania German of their grand- 
fathers. Outside the Bedminster school, 
the constable leans heavily, a bit 
drowsily, perhaps, on the fence that 
separates the school yard and the 
macadam road. He anticipates no 
violence, no disturbance. A township 
has come to vote. And the multi- 
million dollar political campaigns come 
to rest behind the temporary sheeting 
of an election booth in a country 
school-house. A child's imaginative 
Thanksgiving Day turkey is affixed 
to a window. . .and beyond the window: 
a village, a County, and a nation only 
as important as the men and women 
who enter here. 

Deer season came early for licensed 
bow and arrow enthusiasts in the 
County last month and many an expert 
rifleman turned archer for the first time. 
Down along the river, veteran hunter 
Jack Goodell swapped rifle for bow, 
promptly came across a buck in his 
own back yard. When Goodell's total 
supply of seven arrows missed the 
placid animal at 25 paces, bowman and 
target exchanged hopeless glances. 
Missing: seven arrows, one buck and 
a distraught hunter. ‘I shot an arrow 
into the air. . .I think it went into the 
Delaware. . ." (Poetic copyright pend- 
ing.) 

H. Newling Evans, proprietor of the 
Bucks County Frozen Foods, moves 
from Montgomery County to Bucks 
this month. . .and that makes sense. 

I've always maintained that certain 
among the dog fanciers get to look like 
the animals they fancy. For instance 
boxer owners could never be mistaken 
for poodle people. My thoughts on 
this subject reached the ultimate a few 
months ago when a lower County 
friend acquired a pet chimpanze. I 
ran into the man the other day on the 
Broad Street subway, hanging by a 
strap with one hand. ‘‘Look, Brugger!" 
he yelled, “No feet!" 


LUMBER e MILLWORK 
PAINT e BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE e FUEL OIL 


Financing Arranged 


“The Complete 


Home Seruice 


Er 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 

e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER CO. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 


NURSER YMAN 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4879 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azaleas 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


STíllwell 8-2666 


G.E. ASHWORTH 


STATE ROAD BRISTOL, PA. 


sales service 
since 1941 
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menlo park cont'd 


Pennridge, Quakertown, Central Bucks 
and Palisades High School areas in 
Bucks County and Souderton, as well 
as the North Penn and Upper Perkiomen 
School areas in Montgomery County. 
To that end bands from these locations 
will play on a rotating basis. The 
Palisades High School swing band under 
the direction of Robert Hominy opened 
the Menlo teen-age dance program 
Saturday, September eighth. Central 
Bucks’ swing band, the Pennridge 
Splendortones, and the Bill Williams 
Band of Perkiomen followed. The 
Souderton Serenaders, the Souderton 
Del-Val-Aires, Eddie Holmes’ orchestra 
and other local dance bands will move 
into Menlo’s Bamboo Room this season. 
During the winter Hackett will try to 
bring in name bands also. 


Testimony to the community’s 
changed attitude toward its park is the 
fact that during June, July and August 
more than 200 Sunday School picnics 
were held there, and Hackett believes 
the number of family reunions must 
have been even greater. 


Perkasie now has its own swimming 
team practicing in the park’s 61 by 
168-foot swimming pool. The week 
after Labor Day eight separate bowling 
leagues began using the refurbished 
bowling alleys on a two-a-night basis. 
Pennridge High School has added 
bowling to its athletics schedule. The 
school uses Menlo’s alleys, pays teachers 
to coach both boys and girls, and runs 
special buses to see the youngsters 
get home on time. 


The park charges no admission, and 
of course there are swings and other 
playground equipment, picnic tables 
and pavillions, fireplaces (with firewood 
furnished free) and a coffee kitchen— 
these facilities are for public use free 
of charge. Pavillions are even equipped 
with electric outlets, so you can bring 
your toaster or electric percolator! 


For Menlo's other facilities there are 
moderate charges, but large groups 
from schools, churches, clubs, or in- 
dustries can use them at a substantial 
discount. The object, Hackett says, 
is not to make a big profit, but to make 
enough so as to be able to furnish the 
best possible recreation facilities to as 
many people as possible. 


As the tempo of the park's activity 
increases, Hackett promises even greater 
things to come. Perkasie’s experiment 
in municipal operation of an amusement 
center is already setting an example for 
other cities and towns in the Com- 
monwealth. This Upper Bucks town 
seems to have found a very pleasant 
solution to a problem which is plaguing 
the leaders of a good many communities 
today. 
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TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3! % Per Annum 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION an instrumen- 

tality of the United States Government. 


YEAR OF PROGRESS (Assets) 
June 30, 1955 — $6,312,181.69 
June 30, 1956 — $8,835,812.61 

Increase — $2,523,630.92 

40% Growth — There's a Reason 

Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 

STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 

TREVOSE, PA. 


“Everything to Sud pbuything™ 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 ORCHARD 3-150C 


Do-it-Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


NYCE 
PLANING MILL CO. 


lumber millwork building material 


North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3576 


Action-fit shoes 


Sundial 
Good looks are just one of the 
features of our Sundial shoes for 
boys. They're stand-outs for 
comfort and they standup to 
rugged wear. e have a host of 
styles—and they're just the 
kind a boy likes. Come in today, 
and see what we mean. 


AROLD'S 


24 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 
Lambertville 2-0852 


Croydon Cleaners 


“A trial is worth a thousand words" 
Courteous Service Full Satisfaction 
other stores 


555 BATH ST., BRISTOL 
706 STATE RD., CROYDEN 


Route Service Available 
One Hour Cleaning 


ON THE EDGELY STRIP 


serving LEVITTOWN 


RT. 13 NEAR EDGELY AVE. WI 6-2700 


flowers for all occasions 
RUDOLPH /FLORIST 


Morrisvilie Shopping Center CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa. 


"Agency with the accent on service” 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH 


dealer 


PHONE 
CYPRESS 5-5091 


z ERA 


ROUTE 1 * MORRISVILLE, PA. 
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Eucrybody 


LISTENS 
TO 


éé Ray” 
McFadden 
| 
Leave SAT 

it to Leibert 
| 
l 
l 
| 

News éé Lou , 

with Wagner 


The Music and News 
Station Serving 
Lower Bucks County 
and Vicinity 


1300 on your radio dial 
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barge and boat conva 


Canal boats were of several types at 
first, but later they became pretty well 
standardized. Cost of shipping freight 
by Canal about 1830 has been estimated 
at a little over half a cent per ton-mile. 

Durham boats were also used on the 
Canal in the earlier days but the first 
boats designed especially for its use 
carried forty to forty-five tons. Later 
models were built to carry about 100 
tons. They were eighty-seven and one 
half feet long, ten and one half feet 
wide and seven feet high amidships. 
When run singly they were known as 
"stiff boats" and when run in two sec- 
tions they were called “hinge boats". 

An account written in 1926 by Alvin 
Harlow, of one of the last trips on the 
Canal, is beautifully descriptive. 

"No wonder Dickens and other 
travelers found Canal travel so delight- 
ful. It is the most soothing experience 
in the world. . .There is no throb nor 


An old-time Delaware 
Canal barge and its 

passengers, photo- A 
graphed in the 1870's. 
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clatter of machinery, no straining or 
oars, no rocking, not even the slap of 
waves against the hull save at the 
locks. . .We might almost be floating in 
a pool of air. . . 

"An old canal like this has long since 
lost its appearance of artificiality and 
seems like a natural stream—a stream 
which has lost its youthful impetuosity 
and drifted into the tranquility of age. . . 
Violets and dandelions bloom along the 
towpath, and rhododendron and ferns 
dip their feet in the water on the other 
shore. . . 

“This is Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
where Daniel Boone was born, where 
some of the first iron foundering in 
America was done, where the Seckel 
pear originated, whence spring many 
other ancient memories. Old, old stone 
and brick farmhouses slumber amidst 
exquisite settings. We pass the farm 
among the hills where Washington and 
his little army hid for several December 


days just before he made his dash for 
Trenton. . . Artists swarm in these parts: 
you may see one with his outfit under 
his arm at every turn.” 

Old reports of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company indicate that an 
average of almost 960,000 tons of coal 
was carried yearly between 1849 and 
1868. Up to 1916, it was estimated that 
41,000,000 tons of coal went down the 
Lehigh Canal. But in the twenties only 
about 100,000 tons were carried on the 
Delaware Division and at last in 1928 
the last shipment of coal floated down 
theold waterway. After some years, the 
Canal was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. The 
department has made various repairs 
and built necessary new aqueducts. As 
one of Pennsylvania’s best scenic, 
historical, and recreational assets, it is 
having a new lease on life, so its story is 
far from ended. 

With new industries coming to Bucks 
County the Delaware has been busier 


than in many years. The river channel 
is being deepened and larger ships than 
ever before will come upstream above 
the port of Philadelphia. Though part 
of their loads must be transhipped down 
river to bring their draft down to twenty 
feet, thirty Victory ships, each carrying 
about 7,000 tons, bring ore to United 
States Steel's Fairless Works every 
month. 

There has been proposed a modern 
shipping center at Bristol with marine 
terminal, warehousing, rail and high- 
way access. It has been suggested that 
such facilities would serve a broad 
tributary area in Bucks, Montgomery 
and Lehigh Counties. This project 
could be the most effective boost to 
the County's industrial development. 

Our river has had, and will have, a 
most important bearing on the life of 
Bucks. Without it there would probably 
never have been a Bucks County as we 
know it. 
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Because he knows war... 


He fights hardest for PEACE! 


No one knows war better—no one wants it less! Ike realizes the only way to 
prevent the calamity of another war is with the strongest possible defense. 


Never in history has a man been so revered by the nations of the world 
as a symbol of peace. He is the hope of all freedom-loving people. 


Just as Ike kept his pledge to end the Korean War, he will use every 
effort, and all his tremendous prestige abroad, to fulfill this trust in main- 
taining world peace. 


BUCKS COUNTY CITIZENS 
FOR EISENHOWER 


|n 4 119 Lincoln Highway 
For strong leadership in these days Pek ee 
: Pes Skyline 7-3754 
of Communist threats and uncertainties— Palace Theatre Bldg. 


Quakertown, Pa. 
Keystone 6-3000 


Vote for IKE... Vote for PEACE Paul C. Voltz, Chairman 


Mrs. Francis Groff, Co-Chairman 
Jacob M. Townsend, Treasurer 
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The Towne Shop 


e CAR COATS 

e JACKETS & BLAZERS 
White Stag 
Thermo-Jac 


15 S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


TELEPHONE 
WORTH 8-2378 


Broadloom 
Rugs e Carpets 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Linotile e Vinyl Tile 
Asphalt Tile e Rubber Tile 


See the samples right in 
your oun homoe. 


Barb- Lin (Zo. 


Phone for free estimate 
Doylestown 5664 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys, Pa. 


full line 
nationally advertised 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AND 
MAYTAG 


Sales & Service 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 


S, 


BACHMANN 
FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR 


BROAD and MAIN STS. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 


college contd 


and allied subjects along with the 
practical skills required, and a love of 
the land and its products. But most of 
all, young Work seems to have gained 
an undying faith in the rightness of 
Dr. Krauskopf’s approach to education. 

Mr. Work, showing an exceptional 
aptitude for machinery at Farm School, 
studied afterward at Drexel Institute 
and from that time has lived a many- 
faceted life, but always his love of, and 
intense interest in his old school has 
been a guiding force. 

During World War I, he rose to the 
Naval rank of Commander. As an 
aircraft designer, he directed the de- 
signing of the Shenandoah, and was the 
chief engineer at Lakehurst. 


He was the first alumnus to become a 
member of the board of trustees, was 
treasurer of the school for a number of 
years, and was president of the alumni 
association for ten years. In 1933, Mr. 
Work formed the Work Engineering 
Co. of Long Island City. 


World War II had a great effect on 
the Agricultural College. Through the 
draft, the school lost all but sixteen 
students. This naturally left the status 
of the school at a low ebb. Mr. Work 
became concerned over this. In 1942 
he and Mr. Isaac Stern, also an alumnus, 
hired and financed a group of educa- 
tional authorities to determine whether 
there was need for such a school, and 
if so, how it could be placed on a senior 
college level. The committee’s findings 
were a ringing confirmation of Dr. 
Krauskops’s theory. 


In 1945, Mr. Work called in the 
board of directors of Brewster Aircraft, 
an organization he had headed since 
1942, and announced his intention of 
returning to his alma mater as president. 
Mr. Work has served the college in 
many capacities, always without salary. 


To understand the tremendous drive 
which James Work brought back with 
him to his school eleven years ago, one 
should watch him at one of the college’s 
football games. His excitement is 
contagious, and every professor and 
staff member, as well as every student, 
seems to have but one thought—to win! 


During the past decade N.A.C. has 
seen a growth, both quantitative and 
qualitative, which seems destined tc 
reach greater heights. James Work, 
himself an outstanding example of the 
kind of citizen Dr. Krauskopf hoped to 
produce, is determined in spite of any 
obstacle to make his teacher's philosophy 
a practical success! 


Order Your Christmas Cards 
Today. See Ad on Page 45. 


Michaels 


for the particular 


rug and carpet buyer. . . 


complete rug service 


rigs-carpels 


Rt. 13 Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-7193 or 6-7136 
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Ralph I. Raynor 


CONTRACTOR 


Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Willow Grove 2111  Sweetbrier 2891 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 
COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundinas Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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good hands cont'd 


by the F.B.L, and the Certificate of 
Attainment in Auxiliary Police Pro- 
cedure. He is also assistant chief of 
fire police of the Plumsteadville Fire 
Department and he operates a school 
bus in Central Bucks consolidated 
school district. 

The whole Myers family are devout 
Bible students and members of the 
Old Mennonite Deep Run Church, 
where Eli taught Sunday School for 
forty years. It is not difficult to see 
how these high principles have stood 
Eli in good stead. 

There was the time he filled a long 
series of orders for one of the most 
prominent families in the midwest. Eli 
completed three saddles and several 
harness. When the time came to be 
paid, there was a dispute over the 
saddles and he was refused payment. 
Friends suggested he make up that loss 
by adding to the charges for the harness. 
But Eli refused to deviate one inch 
from absolute honesty. He presented 
a bill for the correct cost of the harness. 

When he received his check, however, 
he found it had been made out for a 
sum far in excess of the bill. Shortly 
after, the lady of the family came to 
see him. Eli explained that her check 
had been written for too high a sum. 
In the light of their recent misunder- 
standing, the customer was astounded. 
"Eli Myers, you are an honest man!" 
'The check was left with him as it was, 
the misunderstanding was forgotten, 
and Eli got many orders from the 
family. 

The harness shop on Highland Farm 
is little different in appearance now 
from what it was nearly seventy years 
ago, or from the typical surroundings 
of the harness maker of yesteryear. 
Today its sign in the form of a saddle is 
the only one left between Philadelphia 
and Allentown! 

Displayed on the first floor of the 
shop, in a sort of minature museum, 
are many mementos of the Myers farm 
life back through the years: articles of 
clothing, pictures, letters, wicker baking 
baskets, copper tallow holders, a slender 
scythe, an old worn plank which horses 
trod in the treadmill to grind grain, and 
a cane carved out of a tree root by Eli 
when he was a boy tending the cows. 

Eli Myers is seventy-nine years strong, 
with powerful arms that still bend over 
a steer hide and strip it into inch-wide 
traces with a gauge tool in a matter of 
minutes. His long, wooden work table 
extends the width of the shop, holding 
the assortment of tools used for splitting 
leather, cutting straps, tapering parts, 
stuffing the horse collars with curled 
hair, chiseling and stitching. In among 
the tools rest rolls of thread carefully 
waxed with beeswax, sometimes mixed 
with tar and rosin, making an unusually 
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strong thread. At one end of the table, 
stored after years of use, is an old box 
full of cardboard patterns in shapes 
of hearts and scallops and intertwining 
designs that were used for fancy work 
in the days of showy carriage horses. 

Near the table is a stitching horse 
where the harness maker sits for his 
thread work on the saddles. In the 
center of the shop rests a grease tank for 
oiling the harness. It is filled with a 
mixture of fish oil, beef tallow and 
neatsfoot oil. Into this tank the 
harness is lowered by means of a 
pulley, then raised up, gleaming with 
the slick glow of the oils on its leather, 
making it at once more durable, as 
well as more beautiful. 


Around the walls of the shop hang 
the finished pieces of the harnessline. 
One sees the polished gleam of halters, 
bridles, and saddles, proudly afire in 
the soft light sifting through the 
windows. There are heavy harness with 
their stout collars made of durable pig 
leather and plaited traces and belt 
lacers cut from rawhide for strength. 
The tanning process, now, as yesteryear, 
is carried out in tanning factories, from 
which the harness maker obtains his 
skins. 


The country harness maker generally 
worked in his shop only in the winter 
and summer months, filling his orders. 
In the spring, he packed up his tools and 
went the rounds of his customers' farms, 
repairing and greasing their harness 
for the spring work. In the fall, he 
would again close up shop and go into 
the fields to help gather the harvest. 


Eli Myers works all the year 'round, 
getting orders from many different 
states, as well as from nearby. Outside 
his well-weathered shop a large Norway 
maple stands, filtering the intense 
sunlight over the shop. This tree was 
planted by his father when Eli was 
sixteen years old. 


Over the kitchen door, too, to its 
left, it spreads its affectionate shade, 
for here Barbara Myers works with her 
particular tools—the paring knife, the 
pie tin and the canning jars! 


When you pass by on Stump Road, 
high on a hilltop outside of Plumstead- 
ville, and you see the harness maker’s 
sign, pause for a moment. Feel the 
cool touch of the great maple’s wide 
arms. Smell the cinnamon ooze of a 
baking apple pie from the kitchen of 
the frame house. 


Listen, now—! From the little 
windows above your head come the 
tapping sounds of a little hammer as 
they have been doing now for nearly 
three quarters of a century. The 
skilled, good hands of Eli W. Myers, 
the harness maker, are at work. 


for fine 
CARPET 
CLEANING 


it's smart to call 


Incorporated 


LEVITTOWN, PA. 
Complete Professional, 24 hour 
RUG SERVICE 
In Your Home or in Our 
Modern Plant 
TELEPHONE. . . 


Windsor 6-5400 CY press 5-5500 
STillwell 8-9200 


Call us and choose your carpet in your own home 
our representative will bring you carpet samples. 


CORO OO O09, 095 99, 9 SOSA SOT STO TC TC 
eie de denied dendo EEEIEE 9,0 950 950 rient en tto 


GUREGIAN BROTHERS 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Specialists since 1912 


COMPLETE RUG SERVICE 
IN OUR MODERN PLANT 


All Rugs and Carpets INSURED 
Native Craftsman with Orientals 
for Four Generations 


QWatson’s Insurance Agency 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection" 


Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 


Jobn €E. Black 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


“Serving Lower Bucks County 


over 150 years” 


314 Cedar St. Bristol, Pa. 


Phone STillwell 8-2467 
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The American Revolution in 1778 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter from President of Congress, Henry 
Laurens, to George Bryan, Vice President 


of Pennsylvania. 
Philada., 16th.Nov.1778 


onorable Sir: Within the 
present enclosure will be found 
two copies of the under- 
mentioned Acts of Congress, 


viz: 

An Act of the 26th. of August 1776 
for establishing a provision for Soldiers 
and Seamen maimed or disabled in the 
Service of the United States. 


An Act of the 26th. September for 
organizing the public Treasury, and for 
providing an House for the several offices 
of Treasury. 

And Also an Act of this date now the 
l7th. for setting apart Wednesday the 
30th. December next to be observed 
throughout these States as a day of 
general Thanksgiving. 


I have the honor to be 
with great Respect, 
HENRY LAURENS 
President, Congress 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 
& Commercial Properties 
1205 BUCK ROAD 


(Opposite “The Buck Hotel”) 
Feasterville, Penna, 


“Your Home is Our Business” 


Brown & Welsh 


REALTORS 
Real Estate Insurance 
Mortgages Appraisals 


400 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 5165 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


44 E, COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


your invitation . . . to inquire about 


Beechweads 


A beautiful wooded tract in distinctive Lower Make- 
field Township adjacent to Yardley. Just 31 secluded 
building sites with paved streets and public water. 


The Mahefield Company 


RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 


All Forms of Insurance Including Life 
MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER e MORRISVILLE, PA. e CYpress 5-7141 
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ALFWAY down Fleecy-dale road, 
which follows Paunacussing Creek 
from Carversville to Lumberville, this 
thoroughly modernized but traditional 
stone house stands in one of the most 
scenic wooded areas in central County. 
It is assured of staying that way by the 
fact that the fifteen-acre property in- 
cludes meadowland along the creek, 
facing it across the road. 
Though the house is only a few steps 
from the road for utmost convenience, 


“distinctive building operations” 
KOHLI ELECTRIC 
electrical contractor 
74 Shepard La. 


Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 5-4137 


Levittown' s most active 


real estate office. . . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 


MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 


WINDSOR 6-1300 


BOX 33 ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA. 
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its height above the roadway and rich 
planting give it exceptional privacy. 
Pointed stone walls reflect the best of 
local craftsmanship, even on the original 
part of the house, which is about 200 
years old. The massive, stone retaining 
wall facing the road is of the same superb 
quality of native masonry work. 

The living room at the front of the 
house has a warm, intimate feeling 
enhanced by its fireplace. The library 
also has its fireplace, and there is a 
powder room downstairs. The large, 


Home of the Month 


combined central hall and dining room 
has a fireplace of the traditional walk-in 
variety, and the story-and-a-half studio 
at the northeast corner has a striking 
interior stone wall with fireplace. 

Second floor has a bath, four bed- 
rooms and a small, family sitting room. 
This home is slate-roofed, has a modern, 
streamlined kitchen, modern oil furnace 
and hot water heat. The property in- 
cludes a fine old stone barn, used both 
for stabling and as a garage. Agent is 
Parke Wetherill, Doylestown. 


NOW SERVING ALL OF LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 
J. Halperin and Company y Pennsykania 


REALTORS 


Services of Nation’s Largest Mortgage Specialists 


Two Offices to Serve You 


345 Levittown Shopping Ctr. WI 6-7500 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


U.S. Route 1, Langhorne, Pa. W1-6-9000 


WYNNE 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 


Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 


investors in real estate mortgages or securities. The third largest national title insurance com- 


pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 


901 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. 


November, 1956 


Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 


A — — ———— 


JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


Norman S. Straw, Vice President 


Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DovLESTOWN, PA 


PHoNE 3578-79 


SECLUSION 


24 acres with stream; early American 
stone dwelling with original random 
floors, open beams, and forged hard- 
ware. Contains living room, den, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, and bath. Out- 
buildings include large heated barn and 
small stone dwelling with walk-in fire 
place. Much of the restoration already 
completed. $18,000 


Consult us for the Best in Bucks 


Michael F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

17 W. Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


WHY A VILLAGE? 


Your children have playmates without 
your assuming the duties of a chauffeur. 
If the man of the house travels a good deal, 
its pleasant to have neighbors. Why a 
village instead of a suburb? Each village 
has a character and a quality all its own. 
And just in back of the village street are 
woods, streams, and a countryside. That 
is why this particular property is such an 
interesting buy. There is a pointed-stone 
house built in 1812 with a walk-in fire- 
place, large living room with another fire- 
place, two bedrooms and bath. And 
nestling down by the stream is a charming 
one room kitchenette and bath guest house. 
The architect-owner also built a clapboard 
cottage with large picture windows facing 
the view. Living room, dining room, two 
bed-rooms and two baths. Grounds are 
beautifully terraced and landscaped. Own- 
ers will divide. 


Offered for only $39,500. 
ELIZABETH JAMES 


North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
PHONE NEW HOPE 2430 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
frades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own 


tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5696 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. What will you 
trade them for? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 
WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 


graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5639 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. What do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscape 
or still life for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


WANT old books, old letters, pamphlets. What do you 
want? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5653 


SWAP pair sconces 4" diameter 9" high, Penna. Dutch 
and Tulip design, imitation toleware. Make offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5654 


WANTED for Rail Road Museum—OLD toy trains, 
Reilroadiana. Will swap misc. Antique !tems. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5656 


WISH to trade an FM radio, 3 speed phonograph, LH 
television combination in blond oak cabinet. Console 

hite sewing machine for FM radio phonograph com- 
bination, or sofa In good condition or bunk beds or what 


have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5657 


ANTIQUE Saddle Maker's Bench for an antique drafting 
table. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5658 


WILL TRADE—New solid walnut dining table just 
finished making octagon shape 6’ span with 42” revolving 


center-round. What have AU cep TRADE No. 5659 
o. 


HAVE 18" rotary mower, 34" sump pump. Need reel 
type power mower, submersible type sump pump; or 
ladies golf clubs. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5660 


ANYONE interested in used 30 gal. L. P. Gas Water 
Heater. | can use a filing cabinet or what have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5661 


WILL exchange beautiful marine tank fully equipped for 
small piano. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5662 


WANTED printed material by Benj. Franklin; also old 
door hardware, locks, latches, knockers, hinges etc. of 
18th century. What do you want? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5663 


WANTED—baby’s play-pen. What do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5664 


WILL trade old glass for hanging kitchen lamp. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5665 
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TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


GOODS 


HOBBY FARM. 4 acres, enough land to indulge in a 
little light farming, a few sheep, ponies, dogs, etc. Lovely 
old trees surround the stone and frame farm house. Lr, 
with fp; pan. Dr. large friendly Kit. with fp. exposed 
beams. Adjoining is unfin. smoke room with huge walk-in 
fp. 9nd fir. 4 BR and bath. Kennels and gar. Good 
school and transp. Asking $21,900. PARKE WETHER- 
ILL, 44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3508. 


COZY LITTLE farm for country living or retirement on two 
fertile acres—more available. Spacious modern 6 room 
colonial cottage with equipped kitchen. Generous 
financing for right party. Don’t fail to see at $12,500. 
WALSH REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. 


ATTENTION HUNTING CLUB. 

Beautiful 180 acre hunters, vacationists and fishermen, all 
year round paradise in New Milford, Pa. near Rt. 11 and 
22 miles from Binghamton, N. Y., with plenty of nice 
timber on land to build log cabin and hunting lodges has 
well water and electric in. Will make a beautiful camp- 
site. Will rent on yearly basis. Albert Stumpf, Phone 
Skyline 7-3444. 


EXCEPTIONALLY well built country home near New 
Hope, new. Large lot, 3 bedrooms, $15,500. WALSH 
REALTOR, Buckingham 9461. 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


REAL ESTATE LISTINGS.—Leonard Greisamer needs 
listings. | have lots of buyers for farms & town houses. 
Phone Keystone 6-6212 for quick honest real estate 
service. 


FOR NEW JERSEY Real Estate, call on the "R.F.D- 
Realtor", Gertrude Wiese. No matter what you want. . . 
Farms, Estates, Stone hse. properties, town hses. Out- 
standing building sites with a beautiful view, or acreage. 
Gertrude Wiese, "R.F.D. Realtor", 136 Main St., Fleming- 
ton, N.J. Telephone 468. 


GOODS 


FOR SALE pheasants live or dressed $6.50 a brace. Ph. 
Buckingham 3607 Spring Valley. 


NASH-AUSTIN 2 door sedan 1955, in perfect condi- 
tion, 13,000 miles. Original owner wishes to sell for 
$900. heater, radio, turn signals. New Hope 2579: 
1 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


TYPEWRITERS & ADDING MACHINES.—Sales & Serv- 
E E. DeBarth, 1337 N. Broad St., Lansdale 


ORNAMENTAL IRON posts & lanterns. Aluminum, 
cedar & wooden posts. Furnish & install. $59.50 and up. 
See Wilhelm, 498 Sylvania Ave., Glenside, Pa. Phone 
Turner 7-0948. 


PLAIN & FANCY BELTS made to order in our work 
shop. Genuine cowhide, with handsome brass buckles. 
Black, mahogany, russet, cherry red, emerald green & 
entique. Classic narrow, classic wide, contour shaped. 
9 ases postpaid. Country House Leathers, Box 306 
ardley, Pa. 


FINEST PARAKEETS, canaries. Cages & all supplies. 
Tropical fish, aquariums & supplies. David's Pet Shop, 93 
Susquehanna Ave., Lansdale. Phone 5-7500. 


ANTIQUES—Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter, 
bric-a-brac. Ottilie Floge, Hulmeville Road & New. 
pore Rd. Hulmeville, Bristol R.F.D. 3. Phone SK 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also grade sheep and lambs. 
W. T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — Wood- 
ring 5-5896 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


FOR SALE—ARC Norwegian Elkhound, spayed bitch, 
18 mos. perfect disposition with children, excellent 
watch dog, house broken. Price $150. Dr. Philip 
Newman, Allentown, Pa. Ph. HE 9-3496. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


HOUSE TRAILERS—Castle coach, Michigan Arrow 
Smoker & Alma, also used Mobile Homes. Village Scene 
Mobile Homes, Hatfield 5-9005. 


FRUIT TREES.— Shade trees, Holly, Ornamental flowering 
trees, flowering shrubs, evergreens, rhododendrons. 
A. C. Schaffer, Quakertown R.D. No. 4, Pa 


SERVICES 


COMPLETE CESSPOOL and Septic tank sales and service. 
Fred K. Hibbs and Sons Edgely, Pa. WI 6-7611. 


LITERARY SERVICES: Editing, ghost writing—novels, 
stories, reports, speeches planned, written and typed. 
Phone Langhorne SK 7-4633. 


WATCH, CLOCK, JEWELRY REPAIRS: Specializing 
Hall Grandfather antique clocks. Michener's, Bustleton 
Avenue & Byberry Rd. Somerton Phila. 16, Pa. Ph. 
Orchard 3-0634 or 3-8067. 


FURNITURE REPAIRS—J. Luther Coles, upholstering, 
chair caning, furniture refinishing. All work Sianha, 
Phone Mitchell 6-3483, Coles, 7 N. Main St., Ambler. 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCHOOL—Nursery & Kinder- 
garten. Child care by the day or week. State licensed. 
Ae ig W. Broad St., Quakertown. Phone Keystone 


FINE dressmaking and alterations. Naomi Lindsay, 
Worth 8-2141. 


Electrical contracting, residential, commercial, industrial, 
installations and maintenance. Specializing in 100A 
wiring with financing through Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Morris Electric Serving Lower Bucks County, 
Pa. Windsor 6-9105. 


HAVE YOUR small appliances repaired to run like new! 
Toasters, vacuum cleaners, mixers, steam irons, etc. Call 
Miller Supply, Bristol & Folly Rds., Doylestown 3352. 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 
Lumber, Millwork, Building Materials 
(Roberts Boat Kits) 
700 Canal St., Bristol. ST. 8-4514 ST. 8-5131 


SEWING MACHINE REPAIRS—Free estimate on any 
make machine. Prompt service. Free use of machine 
during repair. Singer Sewing Center, 127 Mill St. 
Bristol. Phone ST 8-4700. 


AFTON BEAUTY SALON—4 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
Creative hair styling machineless, cold waves. Scalp 
treatment. Phone Sarah Smith, HY 3-3399. 
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SERVICES 


CARIBBEAN Christmas Cruises to suit any budget 11 to 


99 days, leaving December 22. No charge for reserva- 


tions. Drummond Travel Service, Doyles. 5604 or 3550 


LUCISANO BROS.—A complete service. Cement, lime 


Tullytown 


sand, gravel, hardware, building materials. 


Pa. WI 5-2700. 


TREE SURGERY—See po T. Reynolds, 594 Rosemont 
Also landscaping, landclearing and 


Avenue, Lansdale. 


spraying. All related work. Phone Lansdale 5-4884 


HERE IS A TRUE FARRIER right out of the past. Third 
generation of general blacksmithing, horseshoeing, fancy 
97 Lytle Street, 


iron work. Robert McVeigh, Sr., 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 


“The right peron for the right job” 
SCOTT BE ERSONNEL SERVICE 
107 Wood St., Bristol, Pa. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
State licensed Call Windsor 5-5042 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


Ç residential 
& EXTERMINATING CO. 
G “AIL Work Guaranteed” 


commercial 


Levittown, Pa. WlIndsor 5-0565 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
C aufs 


BEAUTICIANS, INC 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


*:24 hrs. service" 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO'S 


Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Eml'e Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


EEPS 


ECCHER’S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


November, 1956 


Stillwell 8-7853 


Dual control: 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


TIRES 


OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


ATLANTIC) 20 YEARS 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 
CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


Engraved, Embossed, & Printed 


Wedding & Social Stationery 


10 Radcliffe St. Bristol, 
Telephone STillwell 8- asit 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


e DOLLS. .. 


Raggedy Ann and Andy, Ginny 
Littlest Angel, Madame Alexander 
and a host of others. . . 

lots of clothes too! 


e ELECTRONIC 
TOYS 


e STEIFF ANIMALS 

* GAMES 

e TRAINS — TRUCKS 
e MECHANICAL TOYS 


We're ready for Christmas... 
Are You? 


FOSTER'S 


Goodyear Store 


137-139 So. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4348 


Lakens Jeweler 


George E. Lukens 
310 Croyden Center Croyden, Pa. 
Phone: Stillwell 8-9309 


needle point 


Weslen Shon 


yarns 
EAST STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA 
Hooked & Braided Rugs 


Instructions given 


embroidery 


*tlet's clean house" 
VOTE FOR 


KRAUS 


Republican Candidate for State Representative 
2nd District Lower Bucks County 


CLAYTON P. FELL 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes 


Alterations 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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rocks that ring cont'd 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC Valley and his musical experiment is on 


Bucks County’s Largest Appliance Dealer record at the Bucks County Historical 
Association. This enterprising gentle- 


man patiently collected enough of these 
rocks from Stony Garden to form a 
musical octave, and played several tunes 
accompanied by a brass band. This 
unique performance took place sixty-six 
years ago at a meeting of the Buck- 
wampun Historical Society. The re- 
port states that ''the clear, bell-like 
tones of the rocks could be heard above 
the notes of the horns!" Those I tapped 
sounded like the ring of a blacksmith’s 
anvil. 


Serving the public since 1937 with the 
Best in service and the lowest prices. 


PHILCO 


MISS AMERICA 


GIANT 24-inch Genuine Mahogany 
Veneer Cabinet—plus dual 
rectangular speakers and 
Automatic Top Touch Tuning. 


I succeeded in reaching the famous 
"Garden" thanks to the expert direc- 
tions furnished by two small boys. The 
section is wild and lonely, the stillness 
broken only by the conversation of 
bluejays and the high-pitched whine of 
hordes of starving mosquitoes! Actual- 
ly, Stony Garden is about two miles 
south of the Durham Road at Stony 
Point, on the east side of the road 
leading from there to Applebachsville. 


The third area of trap rock in Pennsyl- 
vania is Rocky Valley in Springfield 
Township not far from Pleasant Valley, 
and two and a quarter miles from Coop- 
ersburg. This is the only field of ringing 
rocks in Bucks County which can be 
reached by car. Although the region 
is thickly wooded, it takes no more 
than ten minutes by dirt road, from the 
main highway, to reach the summit. 
There is a quarry in operation, and it 
is but a few yards to the edge of the 
| — — er gorge where lies this particular field of 
à / trap rock. It is possible to climb down 

to test the ringing quality of the big 
stones, by walking back the dirt road 
d to a point where the slope is not so 
steep and treacherous. These rocks 


e seemed to have much less ring than the 
T PHILCO ones in either of the other areas. 

Altogether there are seven fields of 

PORTABLE TV ringing rocks in Pennsylvania. Besides 
BIG set performance with a 149 sq. those in Bucks County, they are: 

inch picture (11 1/8" x 14 5/16") Spring Mountain, Montgomery 

aluminum cabinet available in three County, east of Perkiomen Creek, 

finishes. three miles above Schwenksville; Devil's 


Potato Patch in Ridge Valley, near 
Sumneytown, Montgomery County; 
Ringing Hill, Ringing Rocks Park, 
Ask the salesman for our low low price. Montgomery County, about two miles 
northeast of Pottstown, and Blue 


Rocks in Chester County, one mile east 
j E | RI of Elverson station, on the Wilmington 
branch of the Reading Railroad. 


240 W. Broad Street, Quakertown, Pa. KEystone 6-3700 Many years have passed since Polly 
| Scott used to argue with the itinerant 


Open Daily 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (Incl. Wed.) Thursday and Friday "til 9 p.m. | preachers at the camp meetings held 
at High Falls; but the silent acres of 


No money down with a trade in. 


Visit us at... rocks remain the same awesome spec- 

STAND 229, Quakertown Market tacle, waiting for those of adventurous 

Fridays from 6 P.M.’ til 12 Midnight, Saturdays 12 Noon to 12 Midnight FPE MR ie Hian out EE pM 
their own satisfaction that rocks really 
can ring! 
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p FOR ALL THE PEOPLE! 


Chese are the Issues 


EDUCATION 


SMALL BUSINESS 


AGRICULTURE 


PEACE 


LABOR 


HOUSING 
SECURITY FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
TAXES 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


VOTE 
STRAIGHT 
DEMOCRAT 


A paid political advertisement TU ES. NOV. th 


For Proper Settlement of These Issues... 


Whereby They Will Benefit All the People... 


and 


RCA Victor offer 
BIG C LOR T.V. 


for as little as *495 


Now Pomeroy’s and RCA Victor bring you 
dependable, easy-to-tune big color TV! 
Choose from 10 new models, each a 
spectacular value — it’s like owning two 
sets for the price of one! You get 
standard telecasts in black-and-white, 
plus the full color beauty of all the new 


shows in color. Come see it in action! 


Levittown Parkway and Route 13, Levittown, Pa. 
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december 1956 
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Paul J. Schneider... 


a General Motors Dealer for many 
years is happy to announce his 
new ownership of the Cadillac- 
Oldsmobile agency in Doylestown. ` 


t 


Á 


“I pledge to maintain the fine 
service—honest, friendly busi- 


ness practices which have been | 
associated with this organization 
and my predecessor, Joseph R. 
Ruos, for many years. I bring 
with me many years of service 
and knowledge of the automobile 
industry and have a sincere desire 
to serve you, and be a part of the 
Bucks County area.” 


"70 TUTUG S UNE 


e Modern service and facilities 
for all make cars 


e Factory-trained personnel 


e Well-informed and courteous 
salesmen to assist you in 
making the best deal on 
a new or used car 


~ P 
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"THE HOUSE OF FINE CARS" 


PAUL J. SCHNEIDER DOYLESTOW SN, PENNSYLVANIA 
CADILLAC-OLDSMOBILE PHONE DOYLESTOWN 3530 
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Women’s Editor: 
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OUR 
COVER 


Walter W. Calvert, whose artistic 
skill, imagination, and diligent research 
combined to produce this poetic painting 
of the Thompson-Neely House on the 
eve of Washington’s victory at Trenton, 
is a native Pennsylvanian who has 
enjoyed living and painting in Bucks 
County for the past twelve years. 
Cal, who lives in Spring Valley, is 
probably stalking deer up in his native 
Lycoming County right now, but he 
enjoys music and reading as much as 
he enjoys hunting and the outdoors. 
His painting was inspired by David 
Taylor's story on page 26. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Don't miss our big anniversary issue, 
celebrating the start of the TRAV- 
ELER'S third big year in the County 
seat and under its present ownership. 
One of our best ''Crossroads" articles 
to date will be authored by James E. 
Wood, of Morrisville. A vivid story 
about our volunteer fire fighters, a 
history of Bucks County's worst winter, 
and the life story of an outstanding up- 
County physician, will be among the 
issue's exciting features. 
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ends with a gold filled chain and 
guard. Complete bracelet has 10 
sections. The two shown are avail- 


able in 18 Kt. white gold or 10% 
iridium platinum. Prices include 
tax. 


A Christmas Gift... 


for the woman who has everything 


Give her an add-a-section diamond 
bracelet of unparalleled beauty which 
will be admired and cherished for- 
ever. It will grow more precious with 
time as each new section is added. 
Starterbracelet consists of center 
spray with 3 full cut diamonds and 2 
bars containing 5 diamonds, two 


Nine So. Montgomery St., Trenton, opposite Arnold Constable. Free Parking 


ARTH *Agency with the accent on service" 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH 


aaa N dealer 
ma ae... 
-— 


moest i EH 


PHONE 


ROUTE 1 * MORRISVILLE, PA. CYPRESS 5-5091 


“Euerything to Guild ptuything™ 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


Do-it-Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


NYCE 
PLANING MILL CO. 


lumber millwork building material 


North Franklin Street Phone 3576 


THOMAS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


Doylestown, Pa. 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
16 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 
outlet. 


$71 g90 


ALLEN'S 217w. Broapst. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 


Dear Editor: 


I was unaware of the facts con- 
cerning the hanging of Albert Teufel 
on April 18, 1867, reported in your 
article in the November Traveler. 
But I had heard about what fol- 
lowed from my wife’s grandmother, 
Jenny Smith, formerly of Lahaska. 
At the time of Teufel’s death, she 
was a hired girl at the home of Dr. 
William R. Stavely. 

Stavely sat Teufel’s body up on 
the seat of the carriage alongside 
him. As he drove home to Lahaska, 
he stopped at the Buckingham Inn, 
and finally at the Lahaska Inn. At 
the latter place he ordered a drink 
of whiskey to be taken out to his 


friend in the wagon. The old 
hostler took the drink out, and upon 
finding the man dead, began scream- 
ing and rushed into the bar room 
shouting: “That man has died!" 

After a drink had been ordered 
all around, Dr. Stavely drove to his 
home on Street Road. The follow- 
ing night in his carriage house he 
set up an old farmer’s boiler and, 
with some of his doctor cronies, 
proceeded to cut up and boil the 
meat from the murderer’s bones. 
After the bones had cured the 
necessary length of time, the doctor 
strung them in proper position, 
and the skeleton hung for many 
years in the study over his office. 
It certainly haunted Lahaska when 
I was a boy there. 

I am sure the story is true, for 
“Grammy” Smith cleaned up the 
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debris after the boiling. I have the 
distinct impression the skeleton 
was still there as recently as four 
or five years ago. 
W. Paxson Bishop 
Plumsteadville 


We are fairly certain it wasn’t! 
After a diligent search we find that 
Dr. William R. Stavely died March 
29, 1915 at the age of eighty-four. He 
retired from practice five or six years 
before his death. The late Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Erdman of Buckingham took 
over his practice and also became the 
Stavelys family physician. Mrs. 
Erdman feels certain Dr. Stavely dis- 
posed of Teufel’s skeleton some time 
before his death. She thinks he 
buried it beneath an apple tree at 
Bleak House, as his imposing man- 
sion was called. 

Wilbur Cook of Lahaska denies 
the "burial". He says he saw the 
bones in the barn loft about twenty 
years ago. They had been dropped 
loosely into an old box along with a 
quantity of surgical instruments. At 
that time the doctor's office was re- 
built into a cottage and there was a 
general cleanup of all the “junk”. 
Various workmen hauled away loads 
of it and dumped it into an old 
quarry hole on Route 202. 

We have visited Bleak House our- 
selves and were unable to find any 
trace of human bones, either in the 
carriage house or what was the doc- 
tor’s office. Thus we think we have 
pretty strong evidence that Teufel’s 
skeleton is twenty years down in the 
old quarry hole, but if any of our 
readers has contrary information on 
what happened to these elusive bones, 
we hope he will send it to the Trav- 
eler.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on your inimi- 
table reproductions of Bucks County 
Covered Bridges. 

I have been working on Chester 
County Covered Bridges since 1952, 
a very rewarding activity. Un- 
fortunately, Chester County's 
bridges are disappearing fast and 
Delaware County's are all gone. 

Helen MaclIlwain Wolff 
Lima, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


My first copy of the Traveler has 
arrived and I’m delighted with it. 
I am only sorry I did not send in 
my subscription long ago. 

Thank you for re-kindling my 
love for Bucks County where I 
spent many happy years. . 

Margaret Ross 
Haverford 
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For Those Who Appreciate Fine Food 
W 


A new experience 


in dining awaits you 

at THE MARK . . . Succulent 

char-coal-broiled steaks, mouth- 

watering ham steak Hawaiian, delicious OF FINE FOODS 


turkey and butterfly shrimp are among the many 
entrees served family style in pleasant surroundings. 


... Complete dinners from 1.85. 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER — MORRISVILLE, PA. — CY 5-7060 


STOP IN HERE 
TO SAVE TIME, 
TROUBLE WHEN 
YOU WANT TO 


Lose your blues on a cruise or any 


other trip you've dreamed of. We'll MEMBER 

make all the arrangements for you. . . S o. 

Just relax and have fun. 2 : " 
TRAVEL WS 


BRISTOL TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


Mill St. & Highway, Bristol, Pa. STillwell 8-3644 


I 


“Lower Bucks’ Finest Motel" 


FALLS MOTEL 


SAMUEL VACCHIANO owner-manager 


201 Lincoln Hwy. Fairless Hills, Pa. 
1 Mile above Oxford Valley on U.S. 1 
phone windsor 6-9822 


modern units 


CHALFONT HOTEL 


Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 
Delicious Sandwiches 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Nick and Paula Hartwig 
RT. 202 & 152 CHALFONT, PA. 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF'S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sundays 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Opened 11 a.m. 'til closing 
RT. 611 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 


CANAL 


HOUSE 


Mechanic Street New Hope 2069 


COCKTAILS SUPPER 


TELEPHONE 
NH-~-2545 


UPPER MECHANIC ST. 
NEW HOPE ~ PA. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. Houses 
the vast collection '"Tools of the Nation 
Maker" assembled by the late Dr. Henry 
Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his life- 
long research on ethnic anthropology. 
Also a treasure house of source material 
on the history of this area. Building 
itself is an architectural curiosity of first 
rank. Open weekdays 9 to 5, closed 
holidays. Historical Library, first floor, 
open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Saturdays 
and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open to the publie. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pietures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol where it 
was greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931, but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Strect, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington’s Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze’s famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman’s Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
Sundays, 1 to 5; wildflower preserve along 


maf WHERE TO GO 
RNIN THE COUNTY 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


New Hope 2574 


DINNER 5:30-9:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphio 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Catering to Parties 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 
(Closed Dec. 22 to March 11.) 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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slope of Bowmans’ Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 
12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route 1 west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Doylestown. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boul- 
ders, many of which ring loud and clearly 
when struck with a hammer. 


Durham Village—On route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south 
of Riegelsville. An iron furnace built 
here in 1727 supplied cannon shot for the 
French-Indian War and the Revolution. 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here. 
Nearby is Mine Hill where ore was dug 
for the furnace. "While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built 
the Durham boat, valuable on the Sus- 
quehanna and Hudson rivers as well as 
the Delaware because it could be navi- 
gated up-stream as well as downstream. 
About 1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a 
grist mill which still grinds feed. 

Nearby is the site of once famous Dur- 
ham Cave. One of its three beautiful 
apartments was known as Queen Esther's 
Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by ‘Queen Esther" 
whose real name was Catherine Montour, 
and some of her Indian followers. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. 


This second “walk”? conducted by 
Penn’s sons was a craftily planned event 
that left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run." 
Markers showing the route can be seen 
at Wrightstown where the “walk” began, 
and on Rt. 611 five miles north of Otts- 
ville where Solomon Jennings fell out of 
the race. Another is on Rt. 412 near 
Springtown, where the party stopped for 
lunch. At noon the next day Marshall 
reached a point beyond Mauch Chunk, 
some 65 miles. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world's largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 
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Now that winter has det in... 


CHARGES HONORED 


— 


* E 
adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


PLAYHOUSE NEW (HiOI PIE RA: 
on th: Delaware, y% % 


IS MORE ATTRACTIVE * MORE FUN * AND..... 
TO QUOTE ONE WHO KNOWS ..... 


THE 4 


“I feel that the Bucks County Playhouse Inn is a 
beautiful spot in which to give parties, small or 
large. The unusual setting combined with the 
efficient staff, the gracious warmth of Odette 
Myrtil and the excellent food, make a combination 
hard to excell if one wants an unusual and 


gay party.” 
Mrs. Edward J. MacMullan 
Philadelphia 


HUNTERS... 


Andre, my Maitre D., will prepare and cook 
free of charge, any game you've bagged, 
short of an elephant! 


DINERS CLUB 
DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB 


DANCING 
EVERY FRIDAY 


CA 


Si; 


OP COUNTS ez Im AND SATURDAY. 
PERSONAL TS RESERVATIONS PLEASE « NEW HOPE 2035 CLOSED SUNDAY 


wav 


“May the Spirit of 
Cia; 


TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER T ITE 
COCKTAILS j 


year 


abide uil you 


CHARCOAL GRILL 


Open Sundays 
Closed Mondays 


Mechanic Street 
at the Canal 


Telephone... . 
New Hope 2784 


Brugger's 
Pipersville Inn 


was - 34 
WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


As we will be closed Christ- 
mas Week, December 23rd 
to the 30th. . .we wish to take 
this opportunity to wish 
our many friends. . . 


A Happy 
Halliday 


Our New Years Festivities 

. .will begin on the 31st, 
why not plan to start the 
evening at our... 


PRE-PARTY BUFFET 
From 6 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 

Weserve delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surround- 
ings the whole year through. 


Cocktail Bar 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 


Guest Rooms 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 413 AT ROUTE 232 


VIT... our newly decorated 
“Terrace Dining Room" in the two 


century Old Anchor Inn. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS 


for private parties in the newly opened 
"Hunt Room.” 


DINE in die formal atmosphere 
of mahogany panelled walls and soft 
lights. Your favorite beverage of 
course. 


LUNCHEON 

11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
DINNER 

5:30 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. 


SUNDAYS 
2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana, models, and old toy trains. 
Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 
5 p.m. Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship. Hard to find, so inquire at Ferndale 
or Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to 
impound waters of springs at foot of 
Bowman’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair 
fishing, lots of birds and water lillies. 
Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Eight 
acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alleys, roller skating rink and other food 
and amusement concessions. No ad- 
mission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 

Story Book Zoo—Rt. 1 at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in “story book" surroundings. 
Barbecue pienie area. Adults 50e, chil- 
dren 25c. 


Buck 
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OPENS 1ST WEEK IN DECEMBER 


Fine Cosmopolitan Cusine 


BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. Vacation 
cabins can be rented. A scenic picnic 
area. Closes at sundown. 


SPORTS 


Lazy D. Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville. Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
Tack. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, STillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, SKyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
1 to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, WIndsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, CYpress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open 1 p.m. to 11 p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, STillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
WIndsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Count 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


FOOD AT ANY TIME 
OPEN 11 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT EVERY DAY INCLUDING SUNDAY 


Bucks County Inn’s Hosts: Jerry Seccia and Ricardo Caggiola. 
60 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Doylestown 4829 
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` QUALITY MARKET 
In STOCKTON, N. J. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
6:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


and 5-7 p.m. 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 
6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30a.m.-7p.m. 


The “sport”’ in your family 
should come to 
Dave's 
sporting goods center 
Ice Skates 
Complete Stock of Equipment 


9 W. Court St. 
Phone Doylestown 4414 


open during construction | 


Doylestown, Pa. 


p. deon beverages 
newportville road 


near levittown pkwy. 


cold beer by the case 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 
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Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, WOrth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, 1 mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 6-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 
Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 


Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 


Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 

Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 

Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 

Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 


Drive-Ins 

Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia COrnwallis 1022 

Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 

Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 

Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


Hay Rides 


When the snows fall, plan a sleigh ride 


For appointment call. . . 


Markley Flack Wycombe 3452 


"Take my advice. . . 


T 


he 
DOYLESTOWN INN 


is the place to go for 


a delightful change—or 


a steady diet. 


"| like the COUNTRY KITCHEN. It’s a 
friendly spot, with good food and fast 
service. Daddy enjoys the 'Businessman's 
Lunch’. . .says it gives him the ‘lift’ to finish 
the day's work. Lots of our friends stop in 
for meals and snacks—you always see some- 
one you know. 


"Mommie and Daddy like to sneak into the 
JUG IN THE WALL for a pleasant dinner, 
spiced with Ed Staley's fine piano music. 
He plays all their favorite tunes. . .they're 
always in a good mood the next day! They 
tell me there's an excellent bar down there, 
too! 


“When Grandma visits us she always treats 
us to a real feast in the MAIN DINING 
ROOM. We're a big family and she says 
the table becomes a 'groaning board'—just 
as she remembers Sundays back on the 
farm—and no dreary 'redding-up' afterward! 


“Unexpected guests head thankfully for 
the DOYLESTOWN INN. . „its a real 
inn, you know, recommended by AAA. 

| They go all-out to make you feel at home 
and completely comfortable. 


"| hear that all sorts of clubs and groups 
have meetings and banquets there, too. 


"Believe me. . .next to home, it's the nicest 
place | know—” 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


18 West State St. Doylestown 9307 


Where 202 crosses 611 - The crossroads of Bucks County 
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VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WoOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Dies 5 


ae ad. 


Open for Lunch and Dinner 
Dinner served from 5 p.m. 


Featuring the finest in foods, 
liqueurs, & Italian specialties 


STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 


BLALOCK'S 
RESTAURANT 


County Line Road and 202 
WHERE BUCKS 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES MEET 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 
Sandwiches Hoagies 


Hot Platters 


York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drink, we would like to 
hear whether the restaurants we recommend 
live up to your expectations. These listings 
are a service to our readers; the comments 
are ours. Note that no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sundays. Be sure to check 
for Christmas; some places are closed. 


L-Luncheon D-Dinner 


* Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 
UPPER COUNTY 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad 
St. Quakertown. Red-juicy or well-done 
steaks in D. room. Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St. Quaker- 
town. Cocktail critic’s delight. Dining 
for banquet parties only. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Authentic seafood plus 
hot, fast breakfasts and short orders. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Features non-fancy but 
reasonably-priced good dining. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309 Quakertown. 
Here they say “A Good Meal at Any 
Time” and they mean it. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. Car-side service provides char- 
coaled steaks, franks, etc. for hurried 
drivers. 


Washington House Hotel*—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. All you can eat for 
$2.00. Famous for quality. 


Delaware Oaks**—Route 611, Riegels- 
ville. L-D. The family will appreciate 
excellent sauerbraten. . .and at reasonable 
prices. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mile off Rt. 611 
bet. Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties by reservation only. Desserts 
even better than they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 N. of Ottsville. Built 1785 and still 
a 'Workingman's Bar" where all are 
welcome to enjoy fried chicken, steaks, 
and real Bar-B-Q. Also 15 oz. beer mugs: 
a penny an ounce. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. 
L-D. $1.50-$3. Also appetizing platters 
and pies. Roomy bar. 

Haney's on-the-Hill—Half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. All food 
cooked to order at this, the County's 
newest and fanciest bar and lounge. 

Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 
Errickson's—River Road 14 mi. below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Choice food plus tasty homemade 
pies. Phone Uhlerstown 362-J-4. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
1 mi. north of Pt. Pleasant. L-D. $1.85- 
$3.25. Enjoy a cocktail and the view 
before dinner and during. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipers- 
ville. L-D. The Bruggers: Mother, Joe 
& Bob liven guests with good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking and quick-witted quips. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Log Tavern*—Rt. 611, Pipersville. L-D. 
Delicious dinners cooked to order. Fea- 
turing steaks, chops and Lobster tail. 
Sandwiches. Cozy bar—friendly atmos- 
phere. 

Black Bass—River Road Lumberville. 
L-D. $2.75-$5.00. Unusual dishes served 
in 18th-century surroundings including 
crackling fireplace glow and view of river. 
Goldie’s Restaurant—Rt. 313, Dublin. 
Daytime meals for the wayfarer at reason- 
able prices and of good quality. 

The Gobblers*—River Rd. Pt. Pleasant. 
L-D. Excellent steaks, spaghetti "n 
meat balls. Brisk Dixieland band de- 
lights dancers on Fri., Sat. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neighbors 
and travelers alike. Atmospheric old bar 
welltended. (Closed Dec. 22 to March 11) 
Tow Path House*—New Hope. L-D. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting enthusiastic diners. Fine food 
and service. 

Playhouse Inn*—New Hope. Tempting 
Polynesian and French dishes go well with 
the sparkling hostess-manager, Odette 
Myrtil, who is encouraged by Stu Ross, 
pianist during the week, and Mickey 
Palmer's Trio Fri. & Sat. 

Canal House *— Mechanic St., New Hope. 
Listenable music goes well with fine menu; 
both served 'til 1 a.m. Curt Weiler in 
Elbow Room, pianist. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Tasteful surroundings match tasty 
cuisine. View of swift rapids delight pre- 
dinner cocktail sippers. 


Mel’s Steak House—Ney Plaza. off 
Mechanic St., New Hope. Cozy, chatty 
atmosphere goes with good snacks; 
leisurely coffee-sipping. Closed Tuesdays. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop—Mechanic St., 
New Hope. Authentic Swiss cheese, 
American-Swiss host, strong pungent 
coffee. Closed 5 p.m. Sunday. Open all 
other days 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D. 
and late snacks. Decorative ducks please 
the eye and tasty food pleases the palate. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic St., New 
Hope. B-L-D 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Broiled 
chicken Italian style only one of the 
hearty items here. 


Toad Hall*—Upper Mechanic St., New 
Hope. L-D. Special dinner every night 
at reasonable prices. Open 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs. Fri.-Sat. ’till 3 a.m. for 
night-owl diners. 


Cartwheel Inn—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
Specializes in steaks and seafood. Com- 
plete dinners and A La Carte. Bar, 
Cocktail lounge. Hours. Sun. 12-8, 
Mon.-Thurs. 4-12, Fri. 4-3 a.m., Sat. 
12-1 a.m. Phone: N.H. 2756 


The Barn*—Buckingham.  L-D with 
late snacks. Curry dishes a leading 
feature amid art objects and paintings. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham. Revolutionary officers ate 
here. Draught beer and sturdy vit'ls 
must have been the fare then. Still is. 
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“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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| DINNER COCKTAILS 
| LUNCH 


| A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hote. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1195 


——— 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Entertainment at the bar 
Fridays d Saturdays 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 6:00 - 10 DAILY 


DINNER SUNDAYS 1-8 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


December, 1956 


Stone Manor House—Rt. 202 Bucking- 
ham. Under new management. Recently 
installed draught beer. Comfortable 
lounge. Comforting snacks. 


Doylestown Inn—W. State St., Doyles- 
twon. B-L-D. Nationally famous for 
good family dining. $1.00 lunch in “Jug 
in the Wall" where Ed Staley’s piano 
livens evenings Wed. through Sat. Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown.  L-D. 
Antique setting for well-prepared and 
well served meals. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn*—Doylestown. Your 
new hosts, Jerry & Ricardo, ask you to 
watch for their December opening. Cuisine 
and cocktails will be cosmopolitan. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—E. State St. 
Doylestown. Not overly elegant but good 
food served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202 Doylestown. Day 
or night, well lighted, and fast service of 
carefully-cooked platters or dinners. 


Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. Tasteful decor pleases dis- 
criminating diners. L-D. and Bar. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. Country bill-o-fare for 
the folks with hearty appetites. 


Water Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
1 mi. N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Phone for 
reservations. Succulent sirloins after a 
cocktail make you glad you phoned. 
Doylestown 9300. J. & A. Krautstein, 
your hosts. 


Shea's Tower Inn*—River Rd. near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking by 
a master chef. Constant entertainment by 
Mynah. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington Crossing. L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Good 
service adds to charm of home atmosphere 
and sturdy food. 


Warrington Diner—Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Food that brings you back for more. 
Private dining room for parties. 


Chalfont Hotel—Intersection of Rts. 
202 & 152, Chalfont. Nick and Paula 
Hartwig have snacks and sandwiches and 
tangy imported beer to serve in their 
cozy hostelry. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Quick 
bites, full meals, and all day service keep 
this up to deserved reputation. 


Perosa Inn*—Rt. 309 Line Lexington. 
L-D. For pleasant and enjoyable Italian 
dishes try this one. Vino & cocktails. 


Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, south of 
Doylestown. Smoked ham ’n eggs (from 
the farm itself) served in the pan. 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd St. Pike Wrightstown. Neighbors 
meet here to enjoy full course dinners. 
Open Sundays 11 a.m. to9 p.m. Bar. 


Beck’s Smoke House**—Easton Hwy. 
& Bristol Rd., Warrington L-D. Im- 
ported cheeses, homemade pies, and, of 
course, good smoked meats are yours at 
popular prices. Open ’til 8 p.m. 
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Enjoy Christmas Dinner in the same 
rooms where stage coach travelers dined. 
Serving 11 A.M.-8 P.M. Candlelit bar. 
Duncan Hines, Cue & Gourmet approved. 
Parties to 50 
Artist Jos. Pa- 
vonne exhib- 
iting in Dining 
Room Gallery. 
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Lambertuill House 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone}2-0202 


Flannery à 
your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon *til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon "til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


eDINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


For the BEST in 


American & Italian Foods 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 
Banquet & Party 
Facilities Available. 
MILL at BATH ST. 
STILWELL 8-5276 


BRISTOL, PA. 
FREE PARKING 


DeGrand Diner 
Open 24 Hours a Day 


Everyday 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER 
steaks chops 
sea food 


Gateway to the Turnpike 


Route 13 at Beaver Dam Road 
Levittown, Pa. ST 8-6060 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 


RIEGELSVILLE, PA. ROUTE 611 


For superb foods . . . drinks 


DeKalb St. (Rt. 202) N. of Norristown, Pa. 
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Bill Dino's Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263 
Hatboro. D. Your host is proud of his 
scampi and Continental style dinners. 
Cozy bar converted from Revolutionary 
kitchen. 


LOWER COUNTY 


The Homestead Restaurant of Laven - 
der Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Colonial 
elegance, home cooking, and southern 
fried chicken all make this a fine choice 
for dining. 


Temperance House**—Newtown, B-L- 
D. Partially misleading name. Beer is 
served along with fine home-cooked 
meals. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 
and 413 Newtown. Home farm products 
make up snack, complete meals. Charm- 
ing new wallpaper matches drapes. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Rt. 1 
near Langhorne. B-L-D. Good stop for 
after-theater snacks. 


The Mark—Morrisville Shopping Center. 
B-L-D. Charcoal broiled steaks & chops 
our specialty. Family dining. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln’ Hwy; 
Morrisville. L-D. Quite reasonable. 
Your wife will like it here. You both 
will like the food. 


Mill Gate*—S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mor- 
risville. L-D. Coffee drinkers rave 
happily. Banquets & parties gladly 
arranged. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. near 
Pennsbury. L-D. $2.50-$5.00. Special 
rates for the kids. Stop here while visiting 
Pennsbury Manor. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Hwy., Pendel. L-D. 
A good cocktail, a good dinner, and then 
a good old homemade pie. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
L-D. Cabbage stuffed European style. 
All delicatessen specialties plus night 
delivery. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this ideal. U. S. 
1 at Trevose. Open every hour of every 
day. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet every Wednesday and 


Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday 
from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
or for the family. 


Waterfall for a party... 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
no: 2—U. S. 13 Bristol. Same ground 
rules. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Bucks County Room *—Pomeroy's Lev- 
ittown Shopping Center.  Levittowners 
relax here for lunch. They like the 
coffee and quick service. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13 near Levit- 
town. Steaks and chops to a turn, and 
open seven days a week. 


Keystone Hotel*— Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D. $1.75-$3.75. Italian-American dishes 
a specialty here. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Banquet 
facilities. Cocktails til 3 a.m. 


O'Boyle's—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 
at Beaver Dam Rd. Bristol. L-D. $.75- 
$2.75. Seafood and charcoal steaks very 
popular. Famous for homemade ice 
cream and party cakes. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge—Lambertville, N. J. Half 
block off Rt. 202. L-D. incl’ Sun. Hostess 
Ann Matthews (Radio’s Stella Dallas) 
greets guests in spacious and cheerful 
dining room. Variety of food has pleased 
thousands. 


Cahill’s—River Rd. below Washington’s 
Crossing, N. J. Open charcoal broiler 
inspires appetites. Dinners lunches and 
a dandy place for late (1 a.m.) snacking. 
Jerry Cahill supervises. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Pride of the house are cakes, pies, and 
the home made bread. Home cooking is 
likewise. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N. J. D only. Song-inspiring wishing 
well is worth inspecting after a lobster 
or roast beef feast. Drink here with 
Sunday dinner. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historie Washington's Cross- 
ing. Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 to 2:30. 
Special desserts go well with after-dinner 
liqueurs. 
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OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 


The Homestead Restaurant ro sss ioe nenom, 


of Lavender Hall 


Bucks County, Pa. 
WOrth 8-3888 
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Colligan e 
STOCKTON INN 


“The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well" 
Established 1832 


Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 2-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


Ó' Beyles 


ICE CREAM ISLAND 
Since 1922 
Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


Visit our other restaurant at Green 
Lane § Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 
BRISTOL, PA. ST. 8-1473 
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X Dining on the Delaware 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the Bridge Telephone: .- ^ 
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Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Supper 11-12:30 


Ead as 
PED 
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Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge and 
Dining Rooms 


OPEN 12 NOON DAILY 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


WEST TRENTON AVENUE 
MORRISVILLE, PENNA. CYPRESS 5-5179 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


olde. 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Starting 
Famous cookies, novelties, 
Afternoon tea. 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Solebury. 


Christmas Bazaar—Dec. 1. 
at noon. 
trinkets & treasures. 


Christmas Bazaar & Supper—Dec. 1, 
4:30-7:30 p.m. Bensalem Methodist 
Church, Hulmeville Rd., Bensalem. 


Christmas Bazaar—Dec. 1, 1:00-6:00 
p.m. Hand-made gift articles, games for 
children, free baby sitting. Benefit build- 
ing fund. New Friends Meeting House, 
North Main St., Yardley. 


Community Folk Dance—Dec. 1 & 
Jan. 26. 8:00-11:00 p.m. Dances from 
many countries. Adults. Couples or 
single. Wm. Penn Center, Fallsington. 


“Village Fair" Bazaar—Dec. 1, 11:00 
a.m.-7:00 p.m. Cake contest, movies for 
children. Sponsored by Women's Service 
League, Feasterville Community Church, 
Street Rd. W. of Bustleton Pike. 


Christmas Antique Show— Dec. 2, 3, 4. 
Christine Horn. Tyro Grange Hall, 
Buckingham. 


Home Extension Group Discussion— 
Dec. 4, 10:00 a.m. Subject, New Fabrics. 
Speaker, Miss Frances Vannoy. Public 
invited. West Rockhill School, Ridge Rd., 
Sellersville, R.D. 


Bucks-Mont Stamp & Coin Club— 
Dec. 5. American Legion Home. Main 
St., Souderton. 


Christmas Bazaar—Dec. 5, starting 
10:00 a.m. Luncheon & dinner served. 
Game room for children. Santa at 8. 
Wesley Hall, Newtown Methodist Church, 
Newtown. 


Christmas Bazaar—Dec. 6, 1:00-5:00 
p.m. Dec. 7, 10:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. St. 
James Episcopal Church, 8. Bellevue 
Ave., Langhorne. 


Doylestown Christmas Parade—Dec. 
6. Thurs. evening. Many features. 
Bands, floats, comedy. Sponsored by 
Bucks Co. Jr. Chamber of Commerce. 
Doylestown. 


Charity Ball—Dec. 8, 9:00 p.m.-2:00 a.m. 
Sponsored by Federated Women’s Club, 
Levittown. Benefit Levittown Public 
Library. For reservations, call WI 6-9202, 
WI 6-7297, WI 6-8478. 


Cake Sale—Dec. 8, starting 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsored by Neshaminy Falls Women’s 
Club. Proceeds for children’s Christmas 
party. Whitfield’s General Store, Bristol 
Rd. & Old Lincoln Highway. 


Baked Ham Supper (family style)— 
Dec. 8. Thompson Memorial Church. 
New Educational Bldg. Lower Church 
& Aquetong Rds. New Hope. 


Bucks Co. Firemen’s Assn., Winter 
Convention—Dec. 8, 8:00 p.m. Midway 
Fire Co., Lahaska, hosts. Tyro Grange 
Hall auditorium, Buckingham. 


LET US PLAN 
YOUR TRIP AT 
NO ADDED COST TO YOU 


THE SUBURBAN TRAVEL AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


27 Coulter Ave., Suburban Square, 
Ardmore, Pa., Midway 9-2366 


Reservations for all Steamships, Airlines, 
Resort Hotels and Cruises. 


Imported and 
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HOWARD’S 


JEWELRY STORE 


sterling flatware 
hollow ware 
watches diamonds 
jewelry 


watch repairing 


Telephone 4675 
35 E. State St. 


BOOKS 


for the collector 
for gifts or 
study and 
other practical 
purposes 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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Every month, every 
week, every aay, you 
are welcome to browse | 2 {Al 
without solicitation to nl le 
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LEARY'S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


Qu PRESENTS e 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
BY “HILL” 


WRIGHTSTOWN ROUTE 413 | D 
BUCES COUNTY, PA. 1 
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uctions 


Every Weekend Day 
at the Bristol 

and Quakertown 
Farmer's Markets. 


R 


More than 


$250,000 in merchandise 
is sold under the hammer 
at these country type 
auctions every week. 


Hardware, Toys, Appliances, 
every imaginable item 

of merchandise is 

offered for sale at 

the bidder’s price. 


Auctions are scheduled at 
Quakertown on Fridays and 
Saturdays while the same 
auctions are held at Bristol 
simultaneously and on Sunday. 


Family Night—Dec. 8 & Dec. 22, 6:00- 
9:00 p.m. Family fun, singing, games, 
contests, square dancing. Nursery for 
children under 6. Call in advance. 
Cy 5-5765, Wi-6-6066. Wm. Penn Center, 
Fallsington. 


Second Candle Light Christmas— 
Dec. 24-31. Meeting House Square, 
Fallsington. Anyone wishing to participate 
call Louis Leedom, HY 3-2793, Yardley. 


ARTS 


Etching Exhibit—thru Dec. 7. Artist, 
Earl Horter, Lobby, Neshaminy Senior 
High School, Neshaminy. 


Welcome House Program Series—Dec. 
7, 8:15 p.m. Violin recital by Leopold 
Avakian, Persian violinist. The Barn, 
home of Mr. & Mrs. Richard Walsh, 
Dublin. 


Fellowship Choir of Delaware Valley— 
Dec. 11, 6:45 p.m. Carolling in Levittown 
Shopping Center, Levittown. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—thru Dec. 
16. Exhibition by Paul Froelich. Water- 
colors & Monotypes. 251 So. 18th St., 
Philadelphia. 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—Dec. 21 & 23. Handels The 
Messiah. Neshaminy High School, Old 
Lincoln Highway & Rt. 432, Langhorne. 


Art Exhibit—thru Dec. Bucks Co. 
Artists. Crest Antiques, Rt. 202 between 
Aquetong & Lahaska. 


South -eastern District Choral Festival 
—Jan. 3, 4, 5. 45 High Schools—150 
voices. Admission, Saturday $1.00—all 
day. Order tickets by mail. Central 
Bucks High School, W. Court & Lafayette, 
Doylestown. 


Community Hall Benefit—Jan. 27, 
28, 29. 11:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. daily, 
opens 1:00 p.m. Sun. Antique show. 
Proceeds to building fund. Community 
Hall, North Main St., Yardley. 


Welcome House Film Series—Jan. 
11, 8:30 p.m. “How Green Was My 
Valley”. The Barn, home of Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard Walsh, Dublin. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—Jan. 17 
thru Feb. 10. Exhibition of Sculpture by 
Joseph Greenberg, Jr., 251 S. 18th St., 
Philadelphia. 


New Hope Adult Film Program—Jan. 
19, 8:30 p.m. ‘Beauty and the Beast". 
High School Gym, New Hope. 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—Jan. 27, 3:30 p.m. & Feb. 1, 
8:30 p.m. Pops Concert. Neshaminy 
High School. Old Lincoln Highway & 
Rt. 432, Langhorne. 


Welcome House Film Series—Feb. 8, 
8:30 p.m. “The Promoter", starring 
Alec Guiness. The Barn, home of Mr. & 
Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. 


New Hope Adult Film Program—Feb. 
16, 8:30 p.m. ‘Helen Keller In Her 
Story". '56 Oscar winner. Also “Day 
in the Country". High School Gym, 
New Hope. 


It takes ~ 
more 
than luck 


Don’t depend on four-leaf clovers! 


how much you can afford to save. 


Make your own 
good fortune. Steady saving does it. First, decide 


. .then keep on 


saving. Even a small amount, deposited systematically 
every day, soon adds up to a comfortable sum. Then, 


see how lucky you are! 


Interest, 2% annually, com- 


pounded regularly, makes savings grow even larger. 


Open an account today. 


THE DOYLESTOWN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


Member F. D. I. Corp. 
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LAST year at this time we sug- 

gested here that the Christmas 
spirit might eventually become a 
monthly phenomenon, and from 
there even be carried right into the 
day-to-day life. At this writing, a 
number of the major powers among 
the nations seem to have ignored the 
suggestion, but here in our own 
back yard, looking over the year, 
and the many nice things that have 
happened to us during it, we find 
not a complaint in sight. If any- 
thing at all discomforts us, it is 
solely the prospect of not being able 
to wish friends, accomplices and 
assorted well-wishers the top of the 
season individually and in person. 
Many people have worked hard this 
year to help the Traveler grow, and 
we hope that the twenty thousand 
copies of this issue will each carry a 
measure of the personal good wishes 
of all of us here. 

Incidentally, we’ve tried to pack 
enough into the Traveler this month 
to last our readers right through 
January, since our next issue will 
not be out until the middle of 
February. There’s no point in 
making any bones about it—growing 
pains have finally caught up with 
us. For two years now this maga- 
zine has been growing every month, 
operating under fantastic pressures 
of time and greatly understaffed. 
It nonetheless still has much more 
growth ahead, but at some point it’s 
imperative that we take a month 
off to put the house in order, to 
catch up once and for all on the 
many little details that keep getting 
out of hand, and to do some proper 
planning for a bigger year ahead. 
Our next issue, therefore, will cele- 
brate this management’s second 
anniversary, and will of course be 
our best yet. Needless to say, 
subscribers will have their sub- 
scriptions extended by one more 
issue. The extra month also carries 
the additional grace of thirty-one 
days more before we have to put 
our New Year’s resolutions on 
record. 


E always have an eye out for 
evidences of changing trends in 
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our way of life, and last month one 
of the major fashion magazines 
unwittingly but finally consigned an 
honored profession to gastronomic 
ignominy and oblivion. The som- 
melier, the wine-steward, the maa 
who wears the impressive chain and 
massive key in token of the hidden 
and rare delights and treasures in 
the cellar, must finally hang his 
head. The sommelier has always 
been the Master of Ceremonies for 
the vintner; no nurse of new-born 
babies in a hospital ever clucked 
and cooed more ecstatically over her 
charges than he over a fine bottle 
of wine; deftness with the cork- 
screw, airiness with the napkin, 
tenderness with the sediment, all 
combined to dramatize to the ut- 
most all the history of a fine wine. 
Why, a good sommelier could almost 
make you hear in your mind’s ear 
the squush of the grapes as they 
were being trodden, and we have 
even seen a few who could make 
quite a creditable presentation of a 
bottle of Budweiser. And now, 
what have we here? In this fashion 
magazine, an arbiter of elegant 
living, in full color, big as life, 
resplendent in full uniform and 
distinguished-looking as can be, 
a gentleman billed with great re- 
straint simply as "Mr. Jean Groen, 
famous sommelier”, holding cradled 
gently and reverently in his hands, 
if you please, a blood-screaming 
bottle of ketchup—and not even a 
vintage year! If Mr. Groen isn't 
read out of the Sommeliers' Associa- 
tion, we lose our faith in better 
living. 


SPEAKING of better living, we 

also have a bone to pick with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which as 
we understand it, a few ill-fated 
souls are obliged to use to visit New 
York daily, in order to earn enough 
to be able to live in Bucks County. 
Having business there ourself some 
days ago, we took the train, for the 
first time in many months. On 
debarking from the train, we were 
aghast at what they've done to the 
station. 
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Now, we set ourselves up as 
no critic of architecture, but we've 
always had a special feeling for 
the railroad stations in New York, 
and we find that most people share 
it. In that city of caverns, the 
terminal buildings provided one of 
the last few comforting loftinesses, 
one of the last remaining senses of 
space, air, breath. Going up or 
coming down the escalators from 
Seventh Avenue, the vastness of 
the concourse offered reassurance 
and a certain soaring grandeur, 
and if not beauty, at least a certain 
purity of style. 

Almost as if they had been search- 
ing for the ultimate in desecration, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad people 
have decided, under the guise of a 
service improvement, to spread a 
great, monstrous, fan-shaped neon- 
lighted canopy across the concourse, 
and under it, a saw-toothed row of 
ticket counters. 'lhey are spending 
$2,000,000 on it, and the con- 
struction boards are posted with 
blatant renderings indicating clear- 
ly, almost as if they were proud of 
it, all the awful aesthetic horror of 
the finished work. 

We were so taken aback by all 
of this that we felt perhaps it was 
an overly personal reaction, so we 
went to the trouble of asking all the 
gentlemen on ticket and informa- 
tion duty for their thoughts on the 
matter. To a man they confirmed 
our own reaction, and added that 
people nag them all day long, almost 
as if it were their fault. 

We certainly have no wish to 
carp at the desire of the Pennsyl- 
vania to improve their service, but 
we do feel, along with many others, 
apparently, that any company in 
their position has a responsibility 
to the public in matters of taste as 
well; and we submit that any ex- 
pansion of facilities could just as 
easily be done as an elegance, not 
as an eyesore. 


BUT enough. Dasher and Prancer 

are waiting to leave for the 
printer's, so to all (including the 
Pennsylvania) a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year! — A.M. 
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UNITED 
SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information, write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 
WHITEHEAD 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOWLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 
your United Science Fund. 


OLD 


TRAVELE 


by Henry Freking 


LONG BEFORE the Christmas 
tree was introduced to America 
from Germany, long before Charles 
Dickens wrote the "Christmas Car- 
ol", long before the first Christmas 
in the sixth century, greetings were 
attached to gifts by the Egyptians. 
There is still in existence in Rome, 
a copper coin, with the head of 
two-faced Janus, with fruits and 
flowers, which was used as a popular 
greeting. Later baked clay tablets 
inscribed in Latin “A Happy and 
Prosperous New Year’ appeared. 
Tokens or greetings of New Year 
were not offered for sale until 
Roman times. 


The Germans seem to have been 
the first to use printed Christmas 
cards. They were hand blocked, 
probably during the year 1450. 
Most of the subjects included the 
infant Christ. 

In 1760 the Newport Mercury, a 
newspaper in Newport, R. I., sent 
to its subscribers a subscription 
reminder with a beautifully printed 
poem about the New Year. It 
enclosed a note: “If it is agreeable, 
I doubt not but you will confer a 
very generous token of approbation 
on, Gentlemen and Ladies, your 
very obsequious, much obliged, 
truly humble and most devoted 
servent Eben Hall." 


Probably the earliest engraved or 
etched Christmas card on record was 
made by a young Englishman in 
1842. 

Richard Pease of Albany, N. Y. 
is credited with making the first 
American Christmas card. "Those 
who received his Christmas greeting 
card were reminded by an enclosed 
note that "Pease's Great Variety 
Store is in the Temple of Fancy". 

I have become one of the army of 
browsers visiting the gift shops in 
Bucks County, even the corner 
drug stores and those not on a 
corner. I started early this year, 
for I am determined to beat the 


last minute rush. I like to buy a 
variety of cards, trying to make 
them fit the person to whom they 
are sent, and I always include a 
personal message. I abhor the 
printed card from “Bob and Dot" 
in red ink. It seems as if you are 
just getting it because you happen 
to be on the mailing list. It's nice 
to be remembered again by a rela- 
tive who you thought had passed 
on, but now discover is still among 
us and has a fair rating in Dun and 
Bradstreet. It is pleasant too, to 
be remembered by one you just met 
several weeks ago and with whom 
you juggled a half dozen "bourbons 
on the rocks". It proves you must 
have behaved like a gentleman. 


'here must be a half million 
Christmas cards on display this 
year, and some fifteen thousand 
designs, certainly enough to please 
any discriminating shopper. There 
are beautifully engraved cards, em- 
bossed cards, woodcuts, colored 
photographs, cutouts, comics, long 
narrow cards, cards with four or 
five folds, trick cards, cards that 
glitter with frost, tinsel and sequins. 


We, the family and I, receive an 
average of a hundred cards each 
Christmas, and that makes our 
shopping easy. I buy a hundred and 
ten cards just in case I may have 
forgotten some fifth cousin or the 
niece of our in-laws at the last 
moment. 


To send the appropriate card to 
each one is most important to us. 
During the past several years we 
have been receiving cards designed 
and made in the home. Even when 
they appear amateurish, we love 
them. A winter scene cut from a 
magazine mounted on a colored 
card, or a Kodak picture of the 
family, the baby or the dogs. Most 
important of all, get your cards 
in the mail early. Help lighten 
the mail carrier’s burden and be sure 
your card arrives before Santa gets 
there. 


Each year Christmas produces a 
new and beautiful verse, from the 
thirteenth-century “O Come All 
Ye Faithful” to the present day. 
Some are inspiring, some grave and 
some humorous, like this old one 
by an anonymous writer: 


Christmas is coming, 
The geese are getting fat, 
Please to put a penny 

In the old man’s hat. 


If you haven’t got a penny 

A haf penny will do, 

If you haven’t got a haf penny 
God bless you. 
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Your Complete Colas Shopping 
Headquarters 
12 COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS 
TO SERVE THE FAMILY’S EVERY NEED 


Six convenient TPR: and. charge plans 
fo meet your budget 


TV 


TOYS 

GUNS RADIOS 
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FURNITURE HARDWARE 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


The dying fire 

says it's time for bed 
and glittering, 

restless dreams 

of treasure. 

Now the genial gnome 
who plays love's 
emissary, can act 

his age-old part — 
arrange the symbols 
of the things 

we felt on other days 
and left 

unsaid, upon the chilled 
stone of morning. 


Merry Christmas! 
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DINING IN 
BUCKS COUNTY” 


BY CATHY WAGNER i: " 37 


This past July, the Traveler visited some of the 
County's fine summer outdoor eating places; we 
thought the Christmas season, which points up with 
particular lustre and festivity the fun of dining out, 
would be a nice time to show a few of the 
restaurants we didn't get to at that time. Of 
course there are many others, and good ones, foo, 
which you'll find in future issues. 


Bucks County restaurateurs, although they like to D 
see people dine out, also realize that dining at 
home can be enjoyable, too. With their good wishes 
of the season, and ours, we give you some of 
their favorite treatments and recipes. 
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| Among County's oldest, Doylestown Inn has three dining 
| rooms, fine catering facilities, delightful atmosphere, fine food. 
l 
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DOYLESTOWN INN—Cumberland Sauce 


1 Ib. cranberry sauce cayenne pepper 

6 oranges Worcestershire sauce 
9 lemons dry mustard 

16 cup sherry salt 


Peel oranges and lemons, very thin. Cut in Julienne strips. Extract juice 
from oranges and lemons. Mix, bring to boil; add peel; add cranberry 
sauce; boil 10 mins. Add seasoning. Add sherry. Remove from 
| fire. Serve hot with roast duckling, chicken or venison, or cold with 
cold cuts. 


Here Washington crossed and the Herman Zettlers make 
culinary history at their Washington Crossing Inn. 
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WASHINGTON CROSSING INN—Coffee Chiffon Pie 


3 eggs 2 tbls. warm water 

3 tbls. powdered sugar 1 pt. whipping cream 
11 tbls. extract of Mocco pinch of salt 

1 tbls. gelatine 1 baked pie shell 


Beat eggs and powdered sugar, dissolve gelatin in warm water. Place 
egg and sugar mixture in double boiler; add dissolved gelatin; add salt, 
heat mixture until thickened. Remove from double boiler, allow to partially 
cool. Add extract of Mocco; fold in two thirds of cream. Beat, pour 
into baked pie shell; place in refrigerator 30 minutes to cool. Spread 
remainder Thi ppe d cream over top, dust top with finely crushed graham 
crackers. Finally sprinkle top with mixture of confectioner's sugar and 
powdered cocoa. Makes one 9” pie. 


An artist at Italian food, Bill Dino explains favorite recipe 
over his rustic bar in his famous Fireside Inn, at Hatboro. 


DINO’S FIRESIDE INN—Stuffed Tufali alla Pisana 


Allow three tufali (this is in the spaghetti family, except larger and is 
hollow) per portion, drop in boiling salted water, cook ten minutes or 
until tender. Drain, dry. Stuff each portion with Ricotta cheese; cover 
with either the regular spaghetti meat sauce, mushroom sauce or butter the 
tufali and sprinkle Parmesan cheese over top. In either case lastly brown 
in oven. 


More attractive than ever, historic Buck Hotel at Feaster- 
ville has added a smart, new decor in one dining room. 


BUCK HOTEL—Paella (Spanish casserole) 


916-3 |b. chicken 12 oz. rice 

6 cups water salt and pepper 
3 doz. clams saffron 

1% |b. lobster meat strips of pimiento 


Chop onions and garlic; fry in olive oil. Saute chicken with onions 
and garlic, add water, washed rice and saffron. Boil 10 minutes; 
add chopped fresh clams and their juice, the cooked shrimp and 
lobster. Last add strips of pimiento. Serve in casserole. Garnish 
with green peas and parsley. 


Conti’s at Cross Keys has long been a favorite eating 
place as well as an historic landmark in Bucks County. 


CONTI’S—Caesar’s Salad 


mixed salad greens salt, pepper to taste 

1 cup olive oil 1 raw egg 

6 anchovies Yo cup grated Parmesan cheese 
1 tsp. anchovy paste Yo cup croutons 

1 clove garlic 1% lemon 


Rub wooden bowl with clove of garlic, add broken greens, salt 
and pepper. Garnish with anchovies. Break whole raw egg over 
mixture. Mix well. Add other ingredients (mix olive oil and 
anchovy paste before adding) Squeeze lemon juice over all. 
Mix well. 


Flannery's, on U. S. 1, boasts such spaces that are ideal 
for weddings, banquets, parties, and regular service, too. 


FLANNERY’S—Lobster N ewburg 


4 tbls. butter 1 Ib. lobster meat 


41% tbls. flour Yo cup sherry cooking wine 
2 cups milk salt 


Make white sauce; dice lobster meat, saute in butter over low 
heat 11% minutes. Add sherry wine, simmer 1% minute. Add white 
sauce, salt and pepper. Serve in casserole with toast points. Gar- 
nish with paprika and parsley. 


Pa 
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Pipersville Inn, where Bob Brugger plays host, is a real 
up-County tavern of the very finest, with real German food. 


PIPERSVILLE INN—Christmas Cookies 


(Springerles) 
1 Ib. pulverized sugar 1 tsp. butter 
9 tbls. water 9 tsps. baking powder 
2 tsps. anise seeds grated lemon rind 
4 eggs pinch of salt 


Sift flour with baking powder, add salt. Beat eggs, add sugar, 
butter, water and lemon rind. Mix in flour; roll dough 14” thick 
on floured board, sprinkled with anise seeds. Cut with springerle 
mold. Place on buttered sheet. Cover, let stand 616 hours. Bake 
in 325F oven, until honey colored. Cool, store in covered can 
two weeks. 
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Specialties of 
the Hause 


A. 


The new Terrace dining room 
and the Hunt Room, make Old 
Anchor Inn, Wrightstown, more 
tempting than ever before. 


OLD ANCHOR INN—Custard 
Cheese Cake 


Combine 2 cups graham cracker crumbs 
with 1/5 cup sugar and 1/3 cup melted 
butter. Press crumbs on bottom and 
sides of spring form pan. (Reserve some 
for top.) Beat 5 eggs, beat in 1 cup 
sugar, 34 lb. cream cheese, 34 lb. cottage 
cheese. Beat, stir in juice of % lemon. 
Turn batter into crumb lined pan. Cover 
top with remaining crumbs. 


B. 


Buffet luncheon is fun in the 
beautifully decorated Pennsbury 
Inn, near Morrisville, and 
can be arranged for parties. 


PENNSBURY INN—Barbecued Chicken 


Cut up 216-3 lb. chicken, brown in 
butter. Sprinkle with paprika; place 
in roasting pan. Allowing approxi- 
mately 9 tbls. butter for each piece of 
chicken browned, pour off remaining 
fat. Add 14 cup wine vinegar, 14 cup 
water, 1 tbl. dry mustard, 2 tbls. brown 
sugar, 1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce. 
Heat, pour over chicken. Bake 45 mins. 
in moderate oven. Baste often. 


(On 
Playhouse Inn, New Hope, is 
lavish, luxurious, gay, musi- 
cal, a gourmet’s delight, with 
Odette Myrtil as hostess. 


PLAYHOUSE INN—Asparagus a 


la Reine 


Make 9/6 cups cream sauce with chicken 
or veal stock base. Add 2 tbls grated 
Parmesan cheese. Arrange 2 lbs. cooked 
asparagus in baking dish; pour 1 cup 
sauce over this. Cover with layer of 
thinly sliced cooked white chicken or 
turkey meat. Add remaining seuce. 
Sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese. 
Brown under broiler. Serves 6. 
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Just opened, The Mark, in 
Morrisville, features food broiled 
on open charcoal grill, caters 
to family dinner parties. 


THE MARK (Morrisville Shopping 
Center)—Chicken Soup Oriental 


5 |b. fowl 9 lemons 
9 cups rice lo doz. eggs 


Boil chicken in enough water so that it 
yields two gallons broth. Remove 
chicken, strain. Add rice to broth; 
boil until tender. Beat whites of eggs; 
add egg yolks to egg whites. Add juice 
of lemons to mixture. Mix until foamy; 
add broth and rice mixture. Serve 
immediately. 
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Lavender Hall, near Newtown, one 
of Bucks County’s real show 
places, serves fruits and vegetables 
grown in its own gardens nearby. 


LAVENDER HALL—Fried Chicken 
a la Mr. Charles 


916 lbs. chicken flour 
salt and pepper ham or bacon fat 


Quarter chicken, dip in flour seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Brown in the 
hot fet. Decrease heat; cook for about 
14 mins. Pour off excess fat; add 1 cup 
of chicken broth. Simmer 10 minutes. 


Bristol's Keystone Hotel is a lively 
spot at luncheon or dinner hour. 
Many clubs meet here, favoring 
wonderful spaghetti sauce. 


KEYSTONE HOTEL—Lobster 


Fra Diavolo 


Cook chopped clove of garlic and 
shallots in olive oil, add lobster meat and 
sherry. Cook 5 mins., add fresh 
plum (Italian) tomatoes. Cook addi- 
tional 10 mins. Serve over spaghetti 
which has been cooked 10 mins. and 
drained. Serve in casserole. 


Jack Hansen’s location near Mor- 
risville attracts a big luncheon 
business. Popular for dinner 
because of uniformly good food. 


JACK HANSEN'S—Stuffed Lobster 


Prepare lobster, stuff with lobster and 
crabmeat mixture. Top with bread 
crumbs and paprika. Dot with butter. 
Brown under broiler. 
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E AMUSING little people whose actions are 
manipulated by strings, or a hand thrust into the 
hollow head and arms, are the province of Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Kellberg of New Hope. A professional puppeteer, 
she is also an expert at making puppets. One has to be 
not only an artist but something of an engineer to get 
the right proportions and balance in the little figures. 
All of Mrs. Kellberg’s training and experience led 
her to this craft. It has taken her down some exciting 
trails, performing on television, fashioning window 
displays, and playing with a real traveling carnival 
show. Many of her versatile actors hang from the 
mantelpiece of her interesting shop in New Hope. 
There is a portrait puppet of Fred Astaire, whose 
dancing delights adults as well as children. There is 
a ruddy-faced Santa Claus who greets each Christmas 
season. There are clowns and villains and lovely 
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BY SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


heroines. One glamour girl in a long velvet dress is 
adept at ballroom dancing. There are performing dogs, 
an accomplished horse, a lion and other creatures. 

Starting as a dress designer, Marjorie studied art at 
the American Academy and at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. While there, she was only mildly interested 
in puppets. 

It was not until World War II that she was suddenly 
launched on a career as a puppet maker. Her first pro- 
fessional job was an exhibit for the Bell Telephone 
Company in Franklin Institute. It showed a "tele- 
phone monopolizer", a woman, comfortably seated in a 
rocking chair, telephone held to her ear, directory in 
her lap, rocking and gossiping. An electrical device 
kept the chair swaying back and forth. Marjorie made 
other displays that became traveling window exhibits, 
stressing the idea of proper telephone courtesy. Then 
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she made a number of television commercials featuring 
puppets. In one, the puppets were made of peanuts, 
manipulated with strings. 

Marjorie’s most exciting job was a traveling show, 
complete with tent, stage hands and stage, for the 
Bell Telephone Company. For seven years she pro- 
duced a show each summer, making the rounds of all 
of the principal fairs in Pennsylvania and the State Fair 
at Harrington, Delaware. She had two companies on 
the road, which meant that Marjorie had to make two 
full troupes of actors, costumes and stage settings. 
Each troupe required three professional puppeteers and 
four stage hands. The stagehands were sons of com- 
pany executives. 

A group of professional actors and a musician would 
record the voices and music. Then the puppeteers 
would spend long hours practicing to coordinate the 
movements of their little people with the voices and 
music of the records. 

The first two years the carnival people looked on 
the puppeteers as outsiders. The third year they were 
accepted as real “‘carny folk". They learned all the 
back-stage secrets of the traveling shows: how you can 
never beat the gambling concessions, how the girls in 
the "girly shows" turn to and drive in tent stakes. 
Among their best friends were the Singer Midgets, a 
whole troup of entertainers not very much larger than 
the string puppets. 

Marjorie's first show was called The Milky Way, a 
bucolic drama featuring J. Mortimer Stinkweed, a 
sneering villain. The puppet cow was formally awarded 
a blue ribbon at one of the fairs. The story changed 
each year, but J. Mortimer was a recurring character. 
People looked forward to his hissing presence. Often 
when the boys were putting up the tent and erecting 
the stage, children would gather to watch and ask: 
"Is Stinky here this year?" 

One of the shows, Saved By The Bell, centered 
around a circus, complete with J. Mortimer, a frightened 
heroine, and a frustrated hero. In order to save the 
heroine from a fate worse than death—marriage to J. 
Mortimer—and to pay off the mortgage on the old 
homestead, the hero went into the ring with the circus' 
muscle-man. It looked as though it were sure curtains 
for the hero, but he finally clobbered the prize fighter, 
saved the old homestead and won the fair heroine. 

There were clowns and performing animals and a 
hillbilly band. At the close of that season, Marjorie's 
husband, John Kellberg, made a movie of the show in 
color. It is one of Marjorie's most prized possessions, 
for he passed away that fall. When she gave a talk 
on the history of puppets at a meeting of the Bucks 
County Historical Society recently she showed this 
film. It is expertly done, for Mr. Kellberg was a fine 
photographer with years of experience, who had been a 
technician with Eastman Kodak Company. 

When Marjorie makes a puppet she starts with a 
water-color sketch or drawing of the subject. An 
outline is drawn to scale and this gives her a pattern 
for each part of the body. Many of the heads, hands 
and feet she carves out of wood. Some are cold-cast 
rubber or molded plastic wood. She makes a clay 
model and from this a plaster mold into which she 
pours the rubber or plastic wood. 

Being skilled with the needle, she makes authentic 
costumes. She also makes all the little accessories, such 
as jewelry, hats and other ornamentation. Marjorie 


Puppets all ready for a show by Marjorie Kellberg and 
two of her puppeteers, Alex Hartman and Elaine Schank. 


makes all props and scenery. Her reputation in this 
line is undisputed. She has often designed the costumes 
and scenery for the Mask and Wig shows in Philadelphia. 

She has collected a few rare Chinese and Javanese 
puppets. 'The latter are delicate, lacy looking creations 
that are unbelievable strong, being made of buffalo 
hide or of goat skin. 

Marjorie is a native of Pennsylvania, her ancestors, 
the Hummels, having settled in Dauphin County, where 
they founded Hummelstown ‘about 1700. She has 
been in New Hope for the last three years and has a 
studio on Bridge Street. 

When I dropped in she was busy making the pre- 
liminary sketches for portrait puppets of a popular 
movie star and his children. She also designs custom- 
made lamp shades to order, and for her many inter- 
esting antique lamps, some of which are made from 
decoy ducks. Another kind of art work she produces 
around Christmas time consists of individualized 
greeting cards reproduced from her drawings of people’s 
homes. She is a person of varied ideas and talents, of 
lively enthusiasm and warm-hearted humor. Many of 
her own qualities are reflected in her little people. 
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All On A Christmas Night... 


by David Taylor 


A SHIFT in the howling wind set 
every shutter on the Thompson- 
Neely house rattling and slapping be- 
tween the stone walls and the iron 
hooks that held the shutters open. 
Any other Christmas, the miller would 
have had them closed tight against 
: the storm, but this 25th December, 
\~ 1776, was different. This Christmas, 
^. „instead of children playing on the 
Ww hearth of the big walk-in fireplace, 
grim-faced rebel officers pored over 
maps, gave orders in low tones, or 
looked at their time-pieces with a frequency that 
betrayed a gnawing anxiety. 


'The shift in the wind piled the powdery snow deep 
on the mullions of the small window where the number 
one sentry, squatting on a three-legged stool, stared 
unblinkingly through the center light at the signal 
post atop Bowman's Hill. Number One could keep his 
eyes wide open, watching for the flaring pine knot that 
would warn of any English or Hessian attempt to 
cross the fast-freezing Delaware, but he couldn't keep 
his mind from wandering to the New Hampshire farm 
where his wife and three bairns were trying to make do 
with the militia pay they never received and trying to 
live off a farm that had no man to plough a furrow or 
split a cord of wood. 


The back shed door opened, and snow spewed past 
James Monroe as he forced the door against the wind 
and pushed the latch bar down into its worn notch. 
His face was pinched and blue, and his frozen fingers 
had no feel to them as he took off his battered tricorn 
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and hung it on the wooden peg that served as a hat 
rack as well as plugging a knot hole in the shed wall. 
The eighteen-year-old lieutenant rubbed some heat 
into his hands as his glance traveled around the council 
table in the middle of the kitchen-parlor. The officers 
had hardly changed position since he'd left them three 
hours back, he thought. There was General Lord Stir- 
ling at the head of the table. Bulky, red faced and bull- 
necked, the general's lips moved silently as he tallied 
the reports on the icing of the river that Colonel John 
Glover dispatched to the headquarters house every 
half hour. 

A second bulky figure heaved itself from the long 
bench that ran alongside the table: Colonel Henry 
Knox stuck his thumbs inside the waistband of his 
breeches, drummed his fingers against his ample 
stomach, and sought desperately to think of one 
more way in which he could align cannon so that one 
piece would do the work of two. 

Again the door opened, and again flakes of snow 
were hurled into the room, splattering the maps and 
papers on the table. The “Big One" 
had no difficulty shutting the door in 
the face of the wind, for Quaker 
General Nat Greene’s blacksmith's 
hands all but covered the top panels 
of the door. He dropped his soaking 
cloak on the hearth where little rivulets 
of melted snow followed the joints in 
the flagstones until they reached the 
hot ashes that sent them spiraling in 
hissing and popping jets of steam. 

He stretched his bad foot out to the 
fire, although he knew the heat would 
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have little soothing effect on his malformation. He 
knew the cause of the pain. He'd been riding too much. 
Since dawn he'd ridden to Bogart's Tavern at Buck- 
ingham, and checked the doubled guards on Old York 
Road. He'd ridden up the Eagle Road to hold a last 
minute council with the Chief, and then climbed the 
stiff slopes of Jericho to advise General Sullivan to 
muster his men an hour earlier than the time-table 
called for, else they'd find themselves snowed in, and 
be unable to march to the McConkey Ferry. 


For a span of seconds, there was a drop in the fury 
of the gale. The lull was filled with the distant sound 
of shots. Around the table, the officers paused, and 
Nat Greene shot a questioning glance at James Monroe. 

“Jimmie Moore," Monroe said quietly, inclining his 
head significantly at the adjoining rooms where the 
sick and wounded lay on straw pallets. ‘He died this 
afternoon. Alex Hamilton and Will Washington took 
time out to form a burying squad." 


Farmer Wall cursed under his breath as he stumbled 
over a rotted branch blown down by the wind and 
already half hidden in the snow. This, he reckoned 
grimly, was going to be his last journey outside the 
four walls of his farmhouse until the storm let up. He 
raised his tin lantern shoulder high, peered through the 
gloom to be certain sure that the well cover hadn't 
blown off the coping again, then turned and headed for 
the barn door that had burst open for the second time 
in an hour. In spite of the foulness of the weather, 
'Tory farmer Wall grinned to himself. 


This Christmas was going to be different, for with the 
passing of the storm, the English and Hess would cross 
the Delaware; the King's government would again 
be established in the New 'Town; and some choice 
acres presently held by rebels would come to the hands 
of good deserving Royalists like himself. 

Gripping his smoking lantern tightly, Wall turned 
his back on the ice-laden wind and looked up at the 
faint crescent-shaped outline of Jericho Mountain 
looming above him. His eye caught a vertical oblong 


Three pictures of Washing- 
ton's Crossing are known to 
have been painted by Edward 
Hicks, of Newtown, early 
19th-century artist whose 
works are greatly sought after 
by collectors. This one is in 
the library of the Bucks 
County Historical Society at 
Doylestown. 
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of light that seemed to widen as he watched. Someone 
had opened the front door of one of the log houses that 
dotted the slope. Over to the left, the pattern of the 
widening strip of light was repeated; and again, below 
this time. 

Wall forgot his banging barn door. What in tarna- 
tion, he thought, was afoot? Why should all the 
villagers of Jericho suddenly decide to open their doors 
at the same time? High-stepping his way across the 
field, Wall moved as quickly as he could to the twin 
stone pillars that marked the rutted entry to his farm. 
Out of breath, he leaned against the gate, scarce able 
to force his mind to believe what his eyes saw. Rebel 
soldiers, Sullivan’s men, were bidding farewell to the 
villagers who had sheltered and fed them for the past 
week. They were a rag-tag and bob-tail lot all right, 
he muttered, and a good riddance they were too. They 
couldn’t get out and move on to wherever their next 
retreat would take them any too quick to suit him. 

The lantern slipped from Wall’s fingers and he gripped 
the top rail of the barred gate. Something was wrong! 
These rebels weren’t turning right and marching to the 
Durham Pike. And they weren’t marching like men on 
aretreat. These men were bent for the river: they had 
the air of an attacking force about them! Frantically, 
Wall pulled the gate against the drifted snow, and 
forced himself through the narrow opening. Someone 
had to warn the commander in Trent’s Town! Some- 
one had to get across that river and tell the English that 
Washington was mounting an attack! 


Little Gottlieb couldn’t sleep for the whistling noise 
the wind made as it wheeped over the squat chimney 
of his grandfather’s house. He lay deep in his feather 
bed and imagined that everything from witches on 
brooms to giant bats were flying over and around the 
shake roof that creaked and groaned on its pegged 
beams. Grandfather Schmidt had told him that 
Christmas would be different, here in America. But 
little Gottlieb didn’t really mind that there had been 
no Christmas tree, tinseled and lighted, as they used 

Continued on page 64 


By Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey N SUGAN Road in Solebury, Bucks County, a sign reading “The Forge” 
creaks as it swings in the passing valley winds. Off to one side lies the 
precise pattern of a quoit court, one of its corners filled with gleaming steel 
rings worn smooth with years of clanging down upon their targets. Overhead, 
a huge cucumber tree shades the spot where the quoit team of the Holicong 

Club has been meeting for twenty-five years. 
The sound of ringing steel is a familiar one to passersby even when the 
je AMMER , quoits are still. The noise of metal striking metal comes through the open 
doorway of the old shop in the rear where Amos Armitage, the blacksmith, 

works at his forge. 

These days Amos is usually busy at some ornamental ironwork; the last 
STRIKE horse he shod was in 1925. The crane in the fireplace of his home shows 
his creativeness in this type of blacksmithing. The crossbar bears the form 
of a fox pursued by hounds in a hunting scene—a striking piece of action to 
depict in iron. Ironwork is obviously an art inborn in Amos. His eyes, 

YOUR FILL ;| boldly blue above slender brown cheekbones, blaze like sparks from the forge 
when he talks of his craft. 

"Even as a boy, while I was helping my father, who was a wheelwright, I 
always wanted to make the iron tires for the wagon wheels rather than the 
wheels themselves, or the spoke augers rather than the spokes.” 

Here Amos shifts the weight of his hard, lean frame thoughtfully from one 
foot to the other as he gazes straight into your eyes. ‘Guess I just always 
knew I'd be a blacksmith." 

Amos'-great,-great grandfather-Samuel Armitage, came from Yorkshire, 
England, as a miller and a millwright. In 1748 he built a house and mill on 
Cuttalossa Creek, laying out and building the mill himself. His "Mansion 
House" still stands up the road a short distance from ‘The Forge". It has 
been perfectly restored by its present owners, Captain and Mrs. H. K. Hughes. 

Samuel Armitage had two sons, John and James, between whom he divided 
his several hundred acres. The first Amos, son of James, bought the piece of 
land near the mill from his Uncle John. In 1849 he built the stone house which 
is the Armitage home today. This house replaced a log cabin which had 
been on the site. Amos’ grandfather used the timbers from this cabin to 
build his shop, and its hand-sewn chestnut beams have watched an Armitage 
toiling below for over a hundred years. 

Amos’ grandfather was a carpenter and cabinetmaker. Two of the three 
work tables where he and his two apprentices worked are still standing, with 
their rows of wall cabinets in which carpenter's tools were kept. Amos is 
proud of his grandfather's skill as a builder; the siding tongue-and-grooved 
by hand, the cabinet drawers all handmade. 

The first Amos did a big business in caskets. The large trapdoor leading 
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One of several circular stair- 
cases Amos has designed, 
this reaches the second floor 
of his home. 


| In odd moments, Amos forges or 
| reshapes tools for farm neighbors 
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OF BUCKS COUNTY 


By Betty Reid 


HEN Elizabeth Lundy of Newtown fell in love 

with Vishnu Nimbkar of Bombay, whom she 
met at International House in New York, she undertook 
one of the strangest and most exciting preludes to 
marriage that ever befell a prospective American bride. 
Vishnu stipulated that she must spend a year in his 
native land, see all parts of it, know exactly what to 
expect, before they married. 

So instead of filling a hope chest and learning to cook, 
Elizabeth traveled all over India, viewing it through 
the eyes of a native countryman. She saw the hot 
deserts, the wintry mountains, the poorest villages, 
the cities and palaces. She met purdah women, the 
veiled beauties who remain all their lives hidden from 
the world. As intense as her interest was in them, 
theirs was even greater in her. 


They asked her all sorts of questions about her life, 
and her own country, and were particularly fascinated 
by her clothes. She learned the customs of the many 
castes and divisions of Indian people; saw the Tower of 
Silence where the Parsees place their dead. Birds of 
prey wheel constantly over the open tower, swooping 
down to pick the flesh from the bones of the deceased. 
Then the skeleton is dropped into a pit where it is 
reduced to ashes. 

At the end of the year she was married by Hindu 
ceremony to Vishnu and eagerly adopted the ways and 
garb of her chosen country. She changed her name 
from Elizabeth to Kamala and, as is the custom in 
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India, took her husband’s first name for her middle 
name. Thus Elizabeth Lundy, Quaker lass of Bucks 
County, became Mrs. Kamala Vishnu Nimbkar of 
Bombay. She has lived happily ever since, blending 
her American ways and ideals with those of India. 


Mrs. Nimbkar recently attended council meetings 
of the World Federation of Occupational Therapy in 
this country, absorbing new ideas and methods to take 
back to the institution which she founded in India. 
This is a school of occupational therapy, the only one 
of its kind in southeast Asia. 


In this field she is, in a way, carrying on the work of 
her husband’s father, who was a doctor. Although he 
was a Brahmin, he worked chiefly among the poor and 
was lovingly called "Kaka", which means "father". 
Johns Hopkins University gave him a degree for his 
discovery of a new respiratory disease. 


Mrs. Nimbkar's home in Bombay is called Amer-In. 
It is equipped with all the gadgets and labor saving 
devices American women have. But she also has a 
staff of servants to operate the vacuum cleaner and 
the washer, answer the telephone, run errands and do 
the marketing. Her husband, a mechanical and mining 
engineer, spent nine years in the United States at school 
and at work. 

When their son, Bon Behari, was 
old enough for school, Mrs. Nimbkar 
was dissatisfied with the kind of 
education available, so she and her 
husband started a kindergarten for 
twenty-five children. Some were 
sent from other schools, and she 
found they were chiefly the naughty 
ones. 

When the kindergarten had grown 
to 425 pupils the Nimbkars gave it to a "society" to 
carry iton. It was then she looked around to find some- 
thing else that needed doing, and she found the boredom 
and poverty of the ill, the blind, the crippled. Her 
native urge to do something about it led her to occu- 
pational therapy. 

By then she was forty-five, but she returned to this 
country to study at the Philadelphia School of Occu- 
Continued. on page 56 
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Bon Behari Nimbkar, George School grad- 
uate, his wife, Jayanti, and infant daughter, 
Nandini. 
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BY PAT GREENE 


you sense 


a difference in 


THIS 
FRIENDLY 
HOSPITAL 


ROM THE MOMENT you walk through the front 
door of Lower Bucks County Hospital at Bath 
Road and Orchard Avenue, Bristol Township, you sense 
a difference. There is no typical "hospital smell". The 
feeling of the place is almost home-like. From visitors, 
from patients awaiting admission, and from the volun- 
teer workers whose gay, red uniforms dot the corridors, 
ypu get a pervasive feeling that this is not the hospital 
it is our hospital. The institution, whose magnificent, 
$3,500,000 building opened its doors only two years 
ago, belongs uniquely to the people of the community 
it serves. 

They—most of them, either directly, or indirectly— 
helped build it with their contributions, small or 
large. They, in a sense, govern its affairs. It is the only 
hospital in the country governed in this manner. Its 
present and future are determined by a board of 
twenty-one directors: seven of them representing 
organized labor, seven representing industrial manage- 
ment, and seven being outstanding individuals in 
their respective Lower Bucks communities: a banker, 
a postmaster, a merchant, an attorney. In the election 
of these directors anyone who contributed to the 
original building drive, who has contributed during 
the past twelve months, or who has worked to raise 
funds for the hospital, may vote. 

Responsible only to the board of directors is the 
hospital administrator, Mrs. Mary Ancker. Only one 
other general hospital in this area—that of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—has a woman administrator, 
for running a general hospital is about as complex and 
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Above: technical equipment, like 
this X-ray machine, is the very 
latest. Left: Gift cart which visits 


every part of hospital is known as 

the Walking Purchase. Below: 

the handsome, modern building is 
a landmark. 


demanding as an executive job can be. It calls for 
the keenest type of management; witness the fact that 
Lower Bucks’ operating expense budget runs more than 
$1,300,000 a year! 

As head of a staff of more than a hundred doctors, 
about a hundred registered nurses, some 250 other 
employees, plus uncounted volunteers, Mary Ancker’s 
ordinary working day is only ten hours, but there are 
not too many ordinary working days. Often she works 
twelve or sixteen hours, and then gets home to find the 
phone ringing because of some emergency at the 
hospital. 

These days, such emergencies are very likely to 
arise from the fact that the hospital’s accommodations 
are strained to bursting. Rated as a 150-bed hospital, 
Lower Bucks at the moment is using about 200 beds 
for adult patients, plus about forty-five for infants, 
the extra beds being set up in corridors or any suitable 
place that can be found. Yet the whole working staff 
responds to the extra pressure with high good humor. 
Recently two resident doctors cheerfully gave up their 
own beds to emergency patients when the beds saved 
for such emergencies were all in use. 

There is a pressing need for more space, and tentative 
plans have been drawn for a new wing to accommodate 
sixty-four more beds. The Ford Foundation has made 
a grant of $82,700 which might be applied toward 
expansion. But Mary Ancker and the board feel no 
new building should be started until the original build- 
ing debt—now reduced to $300,000—has been paid in 
full. They also feel that, as. à community enterprise 
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Right: Women’s Auxiliary volun- 
teers at the reception desk reflect the 
friendly, neighborly spirit which per- 
vades the whole hospital. Below: 
Mary Ancker is one of the outstanding 
hospital administrators in the 
country. 


without endowment, the hospital must live within its 
means—that since it belongs to the Lower Bucks 
residents who helped build, and help maintain it, their 
stewardship is a public trust. And they reason that, 
therefore, the hospital must never go into debt for its 
running expenses, but only for capital improvement. 

Those who insisted, four or five years ago, that Lower 
Bucks didn’t need a new hospital, must blush as they 
read the figures today. One month after it opened in 
November, 1954, only thirty per cent of the hospital’s 
permanent beds were in use. It is generally taken for 
granted that a new hospital will not reach more than 
eighty per cent of capacity for the first few years, but 
in eight months Lower Bucks already was up to eighty- 
seven per cent! Today it is 125 per cent! More than 
10,000 patients were hospitalized in the first two years, 
and in its four green-tiled, air-conditioned operating 
rooms, 3,803 operations were performed in the past 
twelve months! Today more than 1,000 patients a 
month are treated in the out-patient department. 
Nearly 10,000 emergencies were handled during the 
hospital’s first year; 10,521 in its second year. An 
average of about 200 births per month keep the ob- 
stetrical staff working under full steam. 

Technically, Lower Bucks would be called a non- 
profit, short-term, general hospital. Its ownership rests 
with a corporation whose directorship represents all 
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classes in the area it serves. Belonging as it does to 
the community itself, it can provide the kind of service 
one generally expects of tax-supported city or county 
hospitals. It has, for instance, a polio-evaluation team, 
and suspected infantile cases are rushed there by the 
County Board of Health. 

Its role in the public health field was illustrated when, 
in September and October, thousands of Bucks County 
children got their polio shots at Lower Bucks. Vaccine 
was supplied by the health department; the innocu- 
lating was done by hospital staff doctors; but they 
were assisted by health department nurses. Mean- 
time, volunteers of the hospital’s Women’s Auxiliary 
helped through the whole process. And the special 
touch of friendliness which characterizes Lower Bucks 
was not forgotten—at the end of the line: there was 
always a volunteer worker to give each fretting child a 
heart-warming smile and a consoling lollipop! 

Mary Ancker estimates that during 1957, free care 
given at the hospital will cost about $93,000. To help 
defray this part of its operating expense, Lower Bucks 
depends on the county commissioners, from whom it 
received $41,000 last year. It has just been given its 
first allotment of state aid: $56,000 for the biennium 
1956-57; and as an official Red Feather agency it 
participates in the United Fund. 

The imminent need for a hospital, and the general 
outlines of a plan for what would be a true community 
hospital, were envisioned some years ago by industrial 
leaders in the Lower Bucks area. Otto Haas, of Rohm 
& Haas, started the ball rolling in 1950 with a gift of 
$100,000. Edward L. Helwig, Rohm & Haas vice 
president, now an active director of the hospital, found 
and purchased the fifteen-acre site at Bath and Orchard. 
He was one of the most ardent champions of the plan, 
a leader in the initial fund drive. Many other County 
industries contributed. Charles E. Hunter, of Hunter- 
Bristol Corporation, was named general chairman of 
the first million-dollar fund-raising drive. 

But the plan found a host of friends among indi- 
viduals and small businessmen. An outstanding 
example was Mill Street merchant Louis Dries, who 
died last summer in the hospital he worked so hard to 

Continued on page 60 
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setman’s impossible ideas work 
by Norman E. Rinehart 


Quakertown's 


Airport Antiquarian 


ON A. COOL spring afternoon in 1946 at Quaker- 

town Municipal Airport the eyes of 1,500 
spectators peered anxiously into the skies—their 
ears strained for the drone of the big B-24 bomber With little urging Setman gives his observations 
which would attempt to land on a runway only on role of small airports on Bucks’ development. 
1,900 feet long! 

Most nervous man on the field was George L. 
Setman, president of the infant Quakertown Aero- 
nautics Corporation. Setman had flown in the 
B-24's during World War II, and knew the bomber 
needed at least 3,000 feet of paved runway. If it 
ran off the runway it would plough into a ditch 
along Route 663 and crash into the embankment 
on the other side. 

The giant plane settled down on the soggy turf. 
Its twenty-four tons pushed its wheels into the 
ground. For an instant it threatened to nose over. 
But it recovered and raced past the lines of spec- 
tators, gulping up the precious few feet of runway. 
In spite of all the pilot's precautions it reached 
the ditch and nosed over. Its long snout rested on 
the top strand of a barbed wire fence across the road, 


but the plane was undamaged. Setman gasped his 
relief as the crowd rushed onto the field and sur- 
rounded the bomber. 


He had taken a long chance when he urged its 
purchase for $350 to attract attention to the new 
airport. From that time until it was sold in 1952, 
thousands of air-struck youngsters and their parents 
inspected this relic of war in the air. 

Setman has become a vigorous champion of 
small airports. He has tirelessly striven to convince 
the Bucks County Commissioners thatthey should 
help develop Quakertown Municipal Airport by 
adding a 2,400 foot macadam all-weather airstrip. 

Setman urges this for three reasons: 

1. The airport would be of infinite value to the 
Southeastern Civil Defense Headquarters located 
in Quakertown; 

2. An all-weather strip would attract industry 
and private pilots; 


3. Development of Quakertown Airport would 
probably quadruple its use. Industry would not 
have to go to Philadelphia or Allentown to pick 
up its business customers. 


The County Commissioners, taking heed of Set- 
man's advice, have ordered a full study of the 
County's airport facilities. 


When the Quakertown Chapter of the National 
Aeronautics Association bought the bomber, Setman 
and his associates, Dr. Willard Tice, Homer James, 
Roger Tice and Shaeffer Hillegass hoped it would 


Al Portzer thought turning Setman’s silo into a three- ; 
story home was impossible. Now it’s a landmark. Continued on page 69 
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J. M. Trimmer and 


Top picture: 

Robert Cliver finish up the wiring. 

Bottom: Jerry Levy works from the 

ladder while Dorothy Ryniker assists 
from below. 
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"THE ROOTS of tradition sink 

deep into Bucks County earth. 
After 200 years, pioneer blood still 
runs strong in Quaker veins, to- 
gether with a marked tendency to 
resolve a problem by direct action. 
Today, a handsome new stone 
meeting house stands among the 
sycamores on Yardley’s North Main 
Street, eloquent testimony to the 
courage, tenacity, and selflessness 
of the comparatively small group of 
about ninety Quakers who make up 
Yardley Friends Meeting. 

In the incredibly short space of 
less than one year, these people 
have brought a dream into actuality. 
Here stands a building appraised 
at $75,000. Estimated total cost 
to the meeting has been $45,000. 
The difference lies in character, 
gumption, initiative—$30,000 
worth! But no amount of money 
can account for the courage needed 
to tackle such an undertaking, or 
the spirit that has carried the 
membership through weeks and 
months of hard work. 


Yardley Meeting has not always 
shown the surging vitality it shows 
today. Ten years ago the member- 
ship had dropped to a dwindling 
handful; there was a disheartening 
absence of young people. There was 
no First Day School. The few 


members of 
yardley meeting 
still have 


that old 


PIONEER 
SPIRIT! 


by Ellen Northup 


children who attended were taken to 
nearby Makefield Meeting. Only a 
strong hope for the future and 
reluctance to abandon a time- 
hallowed institution prompted Laura 
and Augustus Cadwallader, Viva 
Satterthwaite and a few others to 
maintain the separate identity of 
the old meeting. But hang on they did, 
and at last the tide began to turn. 


Children of members, now married 
themselves, began to return to 
Yardley with their families. The 
great increase of population in 
Lower Bucks swelled the member- 
ship still further, and soon the old 
meeting house was fairly over- 
flowing. When First Day School 
rolls climbed to a total of eighty in 
two years, it was apparent that some 
action had to be taken. Local 
attorney T. Sidney Cadwallader II 
took a steady look at the situation 
and voiced an opinion: either build 
a new meeting house, remodel the 
old, or merge with Makefield. 


The membership took stock of 
their problems and studied how best 
to cope with them, their most 
optimistic plans based on stop-gap 
measures. The exciting thought of 
a new meeting house was not ser- 
iously considered until Sarah W. T. 


Continued on page 50 
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"TRAFFIC conditions in Levit- 

town haven’t ripened to a point 
yet where they’re worth complaining 
about. That’s why I usually get a 
vacant stare from my neighbors 
whenever I bring up the traffic 
problems I run into driving to and 
from Philadelphia every day. For 
instance, I dragged wearily into my 
driveway one day in October and 


remarked to my neighbor. “You 
should’ve seen the traffic in town 
today.” 


Leonard, who walks to work in 
the Levittown shopping center every 
day, replied. "I notice your chry- 
santhemums are pretty leggy again 
this year." 

“I didn't miss a single red light 
coming in," I complained. ‘They 
were synchronized against me all 
the way." 

Leonard looked up from his mum 
inspection. "Say. You didn't spray 
regularly this year. Did you?" 

“They’ll be putting traffic lights 
in the middle of every block next," 
I persisted stubbornly. 

Leonard shook his head sadly. 
"You'd better pinch them back 
earlier next year." 

I felt like pinching Leonard's 
nose, but I attacked the problem 
maturely. 

"Look," I said. ‘The only thing 
bothering my mums is your big 
foot. You're trampling on them." 
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I marched into the house and 
left Leonard standing in my chry- 
santhemum bed. 

"Boy, traffic was rough in town 
today," I complained to my wife as 
I sank into our dog's favorite easy 
chair. 

"It came today," my wife re- 
plied. “And I almost cried when 
I tried it on.” 

"If traffic gets any worse. . .” I 
sighed. 

“I just won't wear it!" 

“I wonder if those fellows in the 
Bureau of Traffic Engineering ever 
drive down Chestnut Street?" 

“What are you complaining about 
now?" my wife asked tolerantly. 

"Nothing." I replied. ‘I’ve al- 
ready gotten it off my chest and I 
feel better." 

"Oh. I thought I heard you 
mention Chestnut Street," she said. 

"What about Chestnut Street?" 
I asked apprehensively. 

"Nothing really," she replied. 
"Except this blouse. My mother 
sent it for my birthday from Phila- 
delphia and it doesn't look well on 
me. Pd like to exchange it.” 

I turned on the TV set. "Why 
don't you send it back to your 
mother and let her exchange it." 

"I have a more diplomatic idea," 
my wife said. “Since you're not 
working tomorrow, why don't you 
drive me into Philadelphia and my 
mother will never know I exchanged 
the blouse." 

I turned on my martyr look. "All 
week long I put up with traffic. 
Now I have to fight it on my day 
off too. What luck." 

My wife cooed. “Now we're 
both lucky." 

The following afternoon we drove 
into Philadelphia, parked the car 
and started to walk toward 13th 
and Chestnut. ‘‘Wait here on the 
corner for me," my wife said. “PU 
be back in two minutes." 

This gave me at least an hour to 
kill and a rare opportunity to study 
Philadelphia traffic instead of fight- 
ing it. This was also a good chance 
to work up a letter to the editor of 


, 


TRAFFIC I$ A PROBLEM 


A Levittown Fable 


by Martin Moskovitz 


some newspaper. Maybe a big 
wheel in the traffic bureau would 
read it. 

I planted myself solidly on the 
corner and another private citizen 
traffic survey was about to be born 
in the welter of pedestrians and 
automobiles at 13th and Chestnut. 
With my little memo pad cocked, I 
started to scan the scene from the 
sidewalk. It didn't take too long 
to learn that I couldn't watch 
motorists and dodge pedestrians 
at the same time. Nobody liked 
the idea that I was tying up one 
square foot of Chestnut Street. 

I cheerfully surrendered my post 
after a thirty minute buffeting, and 
strolled over to the officer directing 
traffic at the intersection. "Pardon 
me, sir, for just a minute," I said, 
tapping his outstretched arm. ‘In 
your opinion, what is the biggest 
cause of traffic congestion?" 

My question must have caught 
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traffic cont'd 


him off guard, because he looked 
down at me, arched his eyebrow 
and answered. ‘Too many auto- 
mobiles, I guess." 

A handful of itchy motorists 
waiting to cross the intersection 
started to blow their horns steadily. 
I grinned at the officer and said. 
"I guess you run into that kind 
all the time, huh?" 


He didn't return my grin, so I 
started to walk slowly back to the 
sidewalk against the light. For a 
minute I wished somebody would 
suddenly buck traffic up Chestnut 
Street and temporarily distract this 
officer. His eyes continued to 
follow me to the sidewalk and I 
felt as if I had a license plate 
pinned on my back. 


I moved away from the corner to 
the center of the block, in time to 
spot a light delivery truck halt at 
the curb. The driver stepped out 
of the vehicle with a package cradled 
under his arm and disappeared into 
the swirling crowd of people. When 
he returned I was still there with 
one elbow on the hood of his truck. 
"You're pretty lucky you didn't 
get a ticket this time," I said. 


He cooly thumbed through his 
delivery slips and then left me 
standing at the curb in a cloud of 
smoke and exhaust fumes. I made 
a notation about illegal parking in 
my memo pad and returned to the 
corner to wait for my wife. 

"Did you exchange your blouse?" 
I asked when she finally showed up. 

SNO” 

“How come it took you so long 
not to exchange it?” I asked. 

“All the others I tried on were 
worse," she answered wryly. 

“That was the longest two min- 
utes I ever saw," I said, slipping my 
memo pad back into my pocket. 

“What kind of expose are you 
brewing now?” my wife asked. 

"A woman's exaggerated con- 
ception of time." I answered sneakily. 

I started to unlock the car door. 
My wife nudged me and announced. 
"We have a ticket." 

""There must be some mistake," 
I said. 

She reached around and pulled 
it off the windshield. "It's probably 
your mistake." 

"What's it for?" I asked. 

She read it and conveyed the 
thought. ‘The city of Philadelphia 
accuses us of parking illegally." 

"Of all the stupid, tyrannical 
traffic laws," I sputtered. "Why— 
we've only been gone for two min- 
utes. .." 
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THE OLD MILL by Edward Redfield 


Bucks County Traveler's 


OLIDAY PORTE (mz 


Almost sixty years ago, Edward W. Redfield, whose magnificent landscape heads this collec- 
tion of paintings by Bucks County artists, moved into the County and settled near Centre 
Bridge. He was followed within a few years by William Lathrop and Daniel Garber. Thus 
began a movement which was to make Bucks County famous throughout the world where 
fine art is admired. The outstanding quality of the work produced by these three pioneers 
caught the interest of scores of other painters and sculptors, many of whom hastened to find 
studios in various parts of the County. 


These newcomers produced work which won widespread acclaim, until today the high level 
of the County’s art has become securely established. 


The few fine examples shown here must also represent the superb craftsmanship of the many 
whose work we plan to show in future issues. They are presented with warm holiday greet- 
ings from the Jraveler and from the artists. 


HOLIDAY PORTFOLIO 


| RETURN OF THE HUNTER by Harry Leith-Ross 


THE HIGH HILL by Sigmund Kozlow 


PENNSYLVANIA HILLS by Walter €, Baum 


HOLIDAY PORTFOLIO 


RING AROUND ROSIE 
by Charles Ward 


from the collection of Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Leiby 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE AT RICE'S SALE by Jobn Sharp 


HOLIDAY PORTFOLIO 


FINCH IN SNOW by Charles Child 


END OF MAIN STREET, MANAYUNK #3 by Francis Speight 


x 
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from the collection of Daniel Garber 
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HILLSIDE COTTAGE by George W. Sotter from the collection of Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Leiby 


CUTTALOSSA MILL by William Francis Taylor 


from the collection of Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Leiby 


PHOTOGRAPH BY IVES COLOR CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlebem 
of Judea in the days of Herod, the king, 


é sí ~ bebold there came wise men from the East 
.... dnd lo, the star, which they saw in 
the East went before them, till it came and 


stood over where the young child was... . 
And when they were come into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary bis 


"we ø v v 9 mother, and fell down and worshipped bim, 
and wbén they bad opened their treasures, 
Í $ Orn they presented unto bim gifts, gold and 


frankincense, and myrrh.” — Matthew II 


This lovely conception of the nativity scene was arranged with figures 
carved by Mrs. Hugo Binder of Hilltown. She clothes her figures in rich 
materials and holds the exquisite draping with hundreds of tiny invisible 
stitches. Last Christmas one of Mrs. Binder's complete créches was given 
to President and Mrs. Eisenhower by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Pitcairn 
of Bryn Athyn. It was placed in the East room of the White House. 
These figures are owned by Michael Pitcairn of the Ives Color 
Company, Philadelphia. 


— 


by Marge Mackin Marauet 


EVEREND E. BERT BONTE, pastor of Faith 

Reformed Church in Levittown, exemplifies the 
modern minister, a man confronted with the task of 
providing an adequate religious answer for modern 
man’s many bewilderments. He must try to give his 
people a conception of God and Christianity that is 
big enough to meet each new truth found in a scientific 
age. 


Thirty-four-year-old Bert Bonte’s own experience 
prepared him for a ministry devoted to helping people 
find faith, in a world confused by conflicting conceptions 
of God. He grew tall and sturdy as an Iowa pastor’s 
son, and not until he began studying as a pre-med 
student at Central College did he discover the conflicts 
between science and his religious ideas. 


“I got an awful shock in college," Bonte remembers. 
“I was studying the sciences and they seemed to dis- 
prove my religion and my picture of God. The conflict 
in my mind and soul was terrible. I didn’t know which 
to believe: my scientific knowledge, or my religion. 
My interpretation of religion did not stand up to the 
facts I was learning." 

Fortunately, a philosophy professor sensed his inner 
turmoil and helped him form a new concept of God and 


Bonte, daughters Debby and Penny, and 
wife Marian at their home in Levittown. 


December, 1956 


Faith Reformed Church at Sexton 
~ Lane and Levittown Parkway. 


For All Men 


Everywhere ! 


religion. 

"He made clear to me that Genesis is a divinely 
inspired story, written to tell us that God created the 
world, not to tell us how." This freed the truth of the 
Bible from the narrow confines of the printed word, and 
he found in it a vital and dynamic guide for his life. 

“God no longer existed only between the covers of a 
book or within the walls of a church. I realized that 
the sciences are God’s gifts to be used for finding new 
truths,”’ he says. 


A serious, sincere young man, Bonte decided he could 
best help his fellow man by entering the ministry. He 
entered New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 
Marlboro, New Jersey. This was the first seminary in 
America, built in 1687 by The Reformed Church of 
America. 


The denomination stems from Dutch Reformed 
churches but all ties with their Calvinistic European 
counterparts were soon broken. The Reformed were 
the first Colonists to Americanize their church, and 
New Brunswick has retained its pioneer spirit. The 
eastern branch of the church, especially, encourages 
non-sectarian membership. In the Reformed Church 
governmental authority rests with laymen as well as 

with the clergy. 


In 1947, Rev. Bonte graduated from 
the seminary and married Marian Dam- 
hoff, an attractive dietetics teacher he had 
known at Central College. Marian, too, 
had gone through a religious awakening. 

"Like many people, I had been born 
into a specific religious preference and 
grew up feeling it was the only way!” 

The Bontes’ first parish was in Marl- 
boro, New Jersey. He also served as a 
part-time chaplain to the Marlboro State 
Hospital. While there he took clinical 
courses in psychology. This was an 
interest he had carried with him from 
pre-med days. Then the Bontes moved 
to a Newark parish and he took more 
psychology courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Last spring he found time to 
renew his studies at the Philadelphia 
Psychoanalytic Association. Since Rev. 
Bonte considers counseling one of his 
most important duties, he wants all the 
scientific knowledge which can help him 
understand people’s mental and emo- 


Continued on page 62 
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Bur 
Neighbors 


Sing | 


by Edward O. Staley 


Patti Pickens, formerly of 
the famous Pickens Sisters, 
is Bob Simmons’ pretty wife, 
his farm partner, and soprano 
soloist of this successful Up- 
per County chorus. 


v4 N THE MID-FORTIES two 
successful professional singers 
decided that life on a farm 
might be a better one for their 
growing family than the roving life 
all troupers necessarily have to lead. 
But not, let it be hastily added, a 
chicken farm: that institution so 
dear to the hearts of theatrical 
legend-mongers. 

So, despite outraged protests from 
their agents and dark prophecies 
that the poorhouse would get them 
if they persisted in this madness, 
Bob and Patti Simmons went ahead 
with their plans. On some rolling 
acreage up in Springtown they 
converted a handful of dilapidated 
and long-unused farm buildings into 
a handsome landmark. They call 
it "Rolling Brook Farm", and there 
is not one chicken anywhere on its 
spacious acres. 

Bob Simmons had been top tenor 
with the famous Revelers quartet 
for nearly a decade and had met and 
married Patti Pickens (of the well- 
remembered Pickens Sisters) when 
the notion struck them both that 


enough singing was enough. It 
was time, Bob remarked recently, 
“to get some good soil roots and put 
the whole hotel and traveling life 
away for keeps”. It wasn’t long 
before a second idea came to them: 
why not investigate Bucks County? 

They came, they saw, they settled. 

These ex-troupers admit that the 
abrupt change of living habits and 
shift of environment were just as 
hard on them as on their long-ago 
pioneer predecessors. There were 
much hard work, cautious planning 
and occasional setbacks before Roll- 
ing Brook Farm became a reality; 
before the anxiety about their de- 
cision vanished into healthy County 
air. 

Even as they toiled at unfamiliar 
tasks, however, the love of music 
that had inspired their careers was 
never far from their thoughts. True 
musicians can never forget the thrill 
of making music. 

Seven years ago they started the 
“Town and Country Choristers”. 
Members were up-County neighbors 
who loved music. These brought in 


Left and below: members 
of the Town and Country 
Choristers rehearse in 
Salem Church, Spring- 
town. Right: Bob Sim- 
mons goes over the score 
with assistant conductor 
Virginia Hunsinger. 


friends, and friends of friends, until 
the organization reached well into 
Lehigh and Northampton Counties. 
Now grown to well over a hundred 
voices, the chorus has already gained 
a splendid and widespread reputa- 
tion. In an organization of this 
size it is hardly remarkable that 
nearly all trades and professions are 
represented: the love of singing 
together unites all. 

The conductor of the Town and 
Country Choristers is, quite natur- 
ally, Bob Simmons himself. Ever 
since his undergraduate days at the 
New England Conservatory, he 
had wanted some day to conduct. 
Like many choral directors of the 
newer "school", he leaves his baton 
at home when he goes to a rehearsal 
or a concert. Unlike many con- 
temporary conductors, however, he 
manages to instill in his singers not 
only the urge to sing correctly as to 
intonation and dynamics but also to 
phrase according to the exact mean- 
ing of the words. 

He tolerates no phoney emphasis 
on tones or passages merely for a 


"wow effect". The meaning and 
intention of the music and text can 
exert their full import musically 
with this man in control. And he 
takes control of his singers with a 
buoyant geniality which is fun to 
observe and easy to follow. 

The soprano soloist is his talented 
and attractive wife, Patti. She and 
her sisters had been serious students 
of singing from their teens, and 
their trio was the first of its kind to 
reflect this training and musician- 
ship. Jane Pickens, who still con- 
tinues her professional career, has 
joined the Choristers as soloist in 
past concerts. 

Eugene Conley of the Metro- 
politan Opera came from New York 
City to solo at one of the per- 
formances of the group. Gladys 
Kriese, well-known contralto, and 
Edwin Steffe, a fine bass, added their 
voices to last year's concert. For 
this year's rendition of the Messiah 
at Packer Memorial Hall on the 
Lehigh Campus in Bethlehem, De- 
cember ninth, at eight P.M., Joseph 
Laderoutte has been engaged. This 


Continued on page 67 
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When this sports car exploded and 
caught fire on Cold Spring Creamery 
Rd. just south of Durham Rd., 
Lahaska’s volunteer firemen got 

there ina hurry. So did Hal 

Bach, TRAVELER photographer. 


> > 


Howard Menger of High Bridge, N. J., 
who visits with people from other 
planets and has traveled in a 

flying saucer, is visited in 

turn by editors of the TRAVELER. 
Sara Clark took this picture in 

the basement of his home. 


| Dedicating Fallsington's World War I 
onument are: (l. to r.) James Mitchell, Jr., 
| Sgt. Benjamin Pine, Richard Dice, 
Charles P. Shisler, Howard Johnson, 

and Justice of the Peace 

John Melvin. 
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Members of Pennridge Junior High 
Art Club, who won prizes for posters 
to help Pierce Free Library, were 
Jacqueline Mara, Werner Schirmer, 
Jackie Bush, Gayle McCarde, Donna 
Bergey and Billy Myers. 


> > 
| Leaders in the drive to defeat 
muscular dystrophy are the follow- 

ing Levittown mothers: 

| Seated: Mrs. Marie McDonald and Mrs. 
Dorothy Ferguson. 

Standing: Mrs. Mary Mone and 

Mrs. Betty Dickinson. 


Start on foundation for new 

Research and Treatment Center at 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, is made by 
Dr. Leon J. Obermeyer, head of board 
of trustees. Watching are: F. C. 
Salmon, architect, Edward L. Johnstone, 
Dr. William C. Adamson. 


people seen around the county 


4 


Sumarn Kongkanandn, of Bangkok, Thai- 
land, visiting with Bucks Countians 
(L. to r.) Mrs. E. H. Harbison 

^ Mrs. William Eves, III, and Dorothea 
McDowell. She took YWCA leadership 
training course at Neshaminy 
Youth Center, Newtown. 


» 


At Fountain House, Doylestown, 
Senator-elect Joseph S. Clark looks 

over the TRAVELER with John Fullam, 
who hoped to accompany him to 

Congress but didn't quite 

make it. 
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Best fire prevention poster at 

Richboro School, Northampton Twp., 

was made by Glenn Hoffman, here 

receiving award from Fire Chief 

William Ferguson, while Art Teacher 
, Marilyn Pfeiffer 

smiles proudly. 


» 


PTA of Ralph Waldo Emerson School, 
Levittown, put on a play which chil- 
dren have always loved. Eager to see 
the old witch pushed into 

the oven are pupils Michael Kushlan, 
Sue Barrett, Don Lewis 

and Susan Ellen Lewis. 


Pupils at Delhaas High School, Bristol, 
probably enjoy work on their 

own radio station, WDHS, as 

much as any other part of the 

School curriculum. Here a group 

of them assembles for a morning 
broadcast, to be received in 

the classrooms. 


Palisades Consolidated. School to get 
ten additional rooms! Approving plans 
are: (standing) John J. Murphy and 
David Baskin. 

Seated: Mrs. Dorothy S. Traeger, 
William Covington, William Witte, 
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Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


nine reproductions from a series of paintings 
by Robert J. McClellan 


What could be nicer than to send your friends 
Holiday Greetings on cards that picture the 
beauty of Bucks County at holiday time? Re- 
produced in full color on fine quality paper in 
the popular French-fold style. Card size 4-1/2 x 
5-1/2 inches. Nine different greeting cards with 
envelopes, attractively boxed, make up the set. 


Order them NOW directly from the Traveler or look for them 
on sale throughout the County, at only $1.00 for each box. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 

Please send me postpaid 
....boxes of the Travelers 
Covered Bridge Greeting 


Cards at $1.00 per box. 


pioneer spirit, cont'd 


Cadwallader offered the meeting a 
pleasant tract of some six or seven 
acres bordering Afton Lake, should 
they decide to build. 

Finally the membership appointed 
a building committee to draw up 
tentative plans: Elizabeth Cad- 
wallader Baldwin, James Satter- 
thwaite, Russell Guttshall, Morris 
Trimmer, Robert Cliver, and Edgar 
Bromberg. The finance committee, 
made up of T. Sidney Cadwallader 
II, Frank Chestnut, Paul Comly 
French, Muriel Buckman Leedom, 
Russell Guttshall, Jerome Levy and 
Thomas Cook, studied and debated. 

Fresh confidence arose from each 
conference; the feeling became in- 
creasingly strong that members 
themselves could do the work, sub- 
contracting where this was not 
possible. Plans to meet expenses 
were drawn. ‘The final action 
launching the new meeting house 
took place in a Monthly Meeting 
taut with an undercurrent of ex- 
citement. 

The architect chosen was H. 
Mather Lippincott. Lippincott is 
himself a Friend, thus familiar with 
Quaker tradition, and an experi- 
enced hand at designing plans for 
meetings with self-help specifically 
in mind. The final plans show an 
austerity embodied in the simplicity 
of line, respecting tradition without 
sacrificing either practicality or con- 
venience. The membership took a 
deep breath, approved the plans, 
and the work began. 


A professional contractor was 
called in to lay the foundation, 
which was then filled and leveled by 
members of the meeting, working 
evenings and weekends, whenever 
they could afford time. Mindful 
of the actual man-hours this job 
would consume, the building com- 
mittee requested a large turn-out. 
The response was so good, and all 
hands dug with such enthusiasm 
that some earth actually had to be 
returned to the foundation! 


A second contractor installed 
piping for radiant heat and poured 
the concrete floor for the one-story 
building; steel work and framework 
also were the work of professionals. 
Then the membership again took 
hold, this time putting on sheathing 
and roofing. A stonemason was 
called in to add the stone facing and 
the two chimneys. Three different 
quarries supplied the stone, creating 
a pleasing variety of color. 

With the completion of the trim 
outside, the women quickly took 
up the fair-weather job of painting. 


Continued on page 52 
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One hundred Years . ago P» in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


PINKING 


MBS. L. GINSLEY still continues to do 
PINKING in all the new styles. A 
variety of new paper Patterns for Dress- 
makers. Also an assortment of HAIR 
BRAIDS and CURLS. State street next 
door to the Beneficial Hall, Doylestown. 


Runaway—John Gilpin 
Outdone—On Saturday 
a person from Bucks 
County, who is known 
as the “red bearded farmer", had loaded 
up a stove into his onex horse wagon, from 
the hardware store of Van Camp, Cogill & 
Company, in Warren Street, when the horse 
took fright, and ran at the rate of 2:40 up 
Warren to Perry, kicking over a colored 
man and breaking his leg, and also bruising 
Mr. Pachley, the glue man, thence down 
Greene street to Factory. Our red bearded 
farmer was seated in the wagon, endeavoring 
very coolly to test the philosophy of that 
notion that a runaway horse can be stopped 
by twisting his tail. He crouched down so 
snugly and pulling at the aforesaid tail 
with all his strength, that everybody sup- 
posed the individual in the wagon was a 
little boy. The experiment was fairly 
tested and although it was no go, the horse 
himself was a most decided go, and seemed 
only to increase his speed with every twist 
of the tail. At Factory street our friend 
lost his hat and displayed a bald head and 
a fine flowing beard, which would have done 
honor to Gilpin himself. Still be clung to 
the tail, and still the horse continued the 
race. At Ft. Rawnsley our red bearded 
friend was thrown sky high, landing on his 
back in the road. He jumped up in a 
jiffy, and attempted to run down the 
horse. The horse finding himself relieved 
from the unpleasant sensation about his 
tail concluded to cave in near Mill street. 
The stove was thrown out and broken to 
pieces, and one of the wheels of the wagon 
was broken.—Trenton True American. 


READY MADE CLOTHING 
Cheap for Cash. 


Good coats $2.00 to $7.00 
' " vests 90 cts. to $4.00 
" pants 8715 cts. to $5.00 


All of Good Material and well made. For 
sale by 
D. S. DUBREE, Warrington Square. 


The Defenders of the Country in the War of 
1812 will meet, we see by an announcement 
of the President, Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, 
in the city of Washington, on the 8th of 
January next, the anniversary of the battle 
of New Orleans, pursuant to adjournment. 
It is hoped all who can will attend, as busi- 
ness of importance will be laid before the 
convention. 


December, 1956 


Spring Valley Retreat 


OHN NEEFF having built 
an addition to, and complete- 
ly removated the WILLIAM 
EX PENN HOUSE, at Spring Valley 
on the Buckingham and Doyles- 
town Turnpike, about equi-distant from 
both ends, respectfully informs his friends 
and the public generally, that he is prepared 
to accommodate them. His bar is supplied 
with the best drinks the market affords, 
including Lager Beer, Ale, Porter, German 
Wines, Mineral Water, Lemonades, &c. 
His water is the best in the County, and 
he is provided with a kind and attentive 
ost er. It is a nice drive from Doylestown. 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


KRUPPS ESSENCE OF COFFEE, a 

genuine article, for sale by the sub- 
scriber in Doylestown. Price 121% cents 
per package. JOSEPH B. STAPLER 


A SWEET AND SOUR APPLE 


Mr. Wilson Dennis, of Applebachsville, 
Bucks County, recently favored us with a 
sample of this singular apple, when our 
incredulity had to give way, and we were 
forced to admit the existence of this truly 
wonderful freak of nature—of those we 
received, the stem half was “‘sweet as sugar”, 
while the other or blossom half, was "sour 
as wig". Mr. Dennis says some of the 
apples are wholly sweet, and some from 
grafting wholly sour. He (Mr. Dennis) gen- 
erously offers grafts without charge to 
applicants. 


Prices of Turkeys—Good 
Cam turkeys sold last week in Doyles- 
town for 121% cents a pound. 
In Philadelphia they commanded 
14 cents a pound and upwards, and occasion- 


ally a superior bird—a sort of "show" 
turkey—sold at a much higher price. 


A Large Radish—Lewis Wimmer of Green 
Valley near Oxford Valley, in this county, 
raised a radish the present season, weighing 


734 lbs 


Destruction of Liquor by Women at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio—A party of about fifty 
women attacked a tavern and demolished 
the casks, containing a large assortment of 
liquor. They also seized the tavern keeper 
and dragged him through the liquor, which 
stood about six inches deep on the floor of 
the tavern. 


A Big Turnip—Mark Healy of Lower 
Makefield, weighed a turnip grown in his 
cornfield a few days ago, of 51% lbs. 


Look to Your Stove Pipes—Newspapers 
report two or three narrow escapes from 
serious fires, originating by the close contact 
of stove pipes with the floor through which 
they pass. 


County Court Notes—Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania Ex-relations vs. One Seed 
Hog—Certiorari to Scott A. Erwin, Esq. 
The said hog having no counsel, the pro- 
ceedings were "rooted" out of Court. Ross 
for defendant, nobody for hog. 


Buckingham and Doylestown 


URNPIKE 

COMPANY — 
DIVIDEND.— 
The Managers de- 
clared a Dividend 
on the 15th inst., of six per cent on the 
Capitol Stock, payable to the stockholders 
at the office of the Treasurer, at Lahaska, 
on or after the Ist of First Month, 1857. 


Ballooning—On Friday last, a large balloon 
containing four men, was skylarking in the 
upper regions and occasionally descending 
to the earth, taking the people by the hand 
and “holding out a word of encouragement”. 


Iron Ore—We learn that iron has recently 
been discovered near Lambertville, N. J., 
and that a mine is about to be opened in 
earnest. furnaces erected, &c. The ore is 
said to exist in large quantities. 


WANTED 


Twenty-ive HANDS on SEGARS, to 
whom the highest prices will be paid. Apply 
at CHARLES SCHLICHTER'S HOTEL, 
Ridge Road, one mile above Sellersville, 


Bucks County, Pa. 
A. R. CRESSMAN 


A Bold Fellow—The Editor of the Bucks 
County Intelligencer charged us with 
making “rude and unnecessary criticism" on 
a lady, because she took a voter to the 
election ground. It was a direct charge. 
We did do it or we did not do it. It isa 
thing about which there can be no difference 
of opinion. We pronounced him a falsifier 
and after deliberately lying about us, we 
branded him as a public liar. He backs out 
of the scrape by calling us a “blackguard”. 


Pumps! Pumps! Pumps! 


"THE undersigned having commenced the 

manufacture of the old fashioned Wood- 
en Pumps respectfully calls the attention 
of the citizens of Doylestown and the 
surrounding country, to his work—He will 
manufacture to order on the most reason- 
able terms and warrant satisfaction. Give 


him a call. 
WM. STEWART ADDIS. 
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You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


deco, o3. CS 9)... 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
| Bucks County Unit 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
43 So. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4202 

Yours for the asking. .. 
FREE BANDAGES, TRANSPORTA- 


TION to and from treatment centers. 
yy HOSPITAL BEDS and other LOAN 
CLOSET ITEMS. SEDATION and 
NURSING CARE for the medically 
indigent ee at the request of the 

us physician. Other services, IN- 
MAT TION and EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS for Organizations are 


. available. 


Croydon Cleaners 


“A trial is worth a thousand words" 
Courteous Service Full Satisfaction 
other stores 


555 BATH ST., BRISTOL 
706 STATE RD., CROYDEN 


Route Service Available 
One Hour Cleaning 


ON THE EDGELY STRIP 


serving LEVITTOWN 


RT. 13 NEAR EDGELY AVE. WI 6-2700 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 9606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 


Yato Ulcers 


e by appointment 
(member 2 Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 
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pioneer spirit, cont'd 


Even a one-story building has ! 


heights that give the layman pause, 
and when painting the A at either 
end of the roof fell to jack-of-all- 
trades Elizabeth Baldwin, one mem- 
ber facetiously commented, "We'd 
hate to lose you!" 

Clinging to her perch high in the 
eaves, Elizabeth shot back: “Well, 
in the death notice be sure to ask 
for contributions to Yardley Meet- 
ing, in lieu of flowers!" 

One steamy summer evening as a 
quorum of the "Midnight Moonlight 
Plumbers & Builders Association" 
were doggedly working away on the 
cesspool, Conrad Baldwin took off 
his glasses, hanging them carefully 
on a wall of the pool. When the 
men reached the glorious climax of 
capping the pool, Conrad happily 
added his applause to theirs. 'Then 
with a horrified doubletake, he 
realized that his glasses had been 
entombed. “Hold it!" he roared, 
sprinting to the brink of the pit. 
Wriggling back through the man- 
hole, he emerged with the glasses 
firmly on his nose. 

While all this furious activity was 
making dramatic progress on the 
building itself, the finance com- 
mittee was working with equal 
enthusiasm. The building fund 
already had a solid foundation in 
pledges given by individual mem- 
bers, plus the sum received from the 
sale of the old meeting house. 
(Yardley Building & Loan bought 
the small 1869 building; it is being 
remodeled into offices.) 


Now the women’s committee 
swung into action with a round of 
fund-raising activities. Individual 
dollars were chased down and 
brought into the fund. Women 
made and sold cakes, pies, nutbread, 
fancy sandwiches. Needlepoint and 
knitting added to the fund; flowers, 
fruit and vegetables were sold. 
Boys of the junior First Day School 
collected and sold old newspapers. 
Fourteen-year-old Judy Garlits sold 
Christmas wrappings in July! A 
bake sale was held, and a square 
dance; a theatre benefit played 
twice to full houses. 

A Christmas bazaar will be held 
in the new meeting house the after- 
noon of December first. There has 
been no soliciting at all from outside 
sources. This independence brought 
a sizeable gift from a neighboring 
meeting, which was so pleased at 
not being besought for money that 
a check was sent in without more 
ado. 

The brilliant work of the fund- 
raising committees has resulted in a 


For His Gifts 
Choose 
Brands He Knows 


“ARROW” “BOTANY” 
“COOPERS” “REIS” 
“INTERWOVEN” 


Savidge Brothers 


25 So. State St. Newtown, Pa. 
Phone WOrth 8-3321 


PA OUT DOOR LANTERNS 


Chimney Letters 
Weathervanes 
House Signs 


Cupolas 


Unusual Gifts 


FODO’S LANTERN SHOP 


27 Street Rd., near 
Bustleton Pike, Feasterville 
ELmwood 7-1747 


REPELLENT FINISH 
REALLY 
WORKS! 


STRAND valet service 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 3556 


65 S. Main St., Doylestown, Penna. 


STillwell 8-2666 


G.E. ASHWORTH 


STATE ROAD BRISTOL, PA. 


service 
since 1941 


sales 
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phenomenally low mortgage for the 
meeting house. 


Situated as it is near a newly 
created heavy-industry area, the 
town of Yardley has absorbed a 
large number of the personnel from 
the plants. Yardley Meeting has 
been singularly fortunate in this 
enrichment, not only from the 
point of view of gaining congenial 
personalities in the membership, but 
from the more practical standpoint 
of securing engineering know-how. 
Construction engineer Morris Trim- 
mer and design engineer Russell 
Guttshall have devoted an immense 
amount of time to the meeting 
house, while both have hired con- 
tractors to do work on their own 
homes that they could have easily 
have done themselves, had their 
spare time not been completely 
absorbed. 


A strong current of unsung per- 
sonal sacrifice runs throughout this 
project; James Satterthwaite, presi- 
dent of the Yardley Fire Company, 
spent his entire vacation working 
at the meeting. Robert Cliver was 
helping to wire the heating plant 
the day after he was released from a 
hospital. One chilly day, Dorothy 
Ryniker felt too ill to help with 
painting. She stayed at home, but 
spent the day making aprons to be 
sold at the Christmas bazaar. 


It is a curious fact that many of 
the most devoted workers are non- 
members; Charles Clappison, Leon- 
ard Caputi, Carlton Leedom, Russell 
Guttshall, Richard and Dorothy 
Ryniker have given yeoman service 
from digging, to shingling, to in- 
sulating; so have Frank Chestnut, 
Edward Garlits and Kenneth Honey- 
man. The wonderful feeling of 
solidarity in Yardley Meeting seems 
enhanced by this sprinkling of non- 
members. 


A warm atmosphere of comrade- 
ship extends right down to the 
meeting’s youngsters. During the 
digging of the first days, they were 
there with their wagons and wheel- 
barrows, helping cart away stones. 
When warm weather came, thirteen- 
year-old Lawrence Woodhouse as- 
sumed responsibility for mowing the 
lawn all summer. When the work 
moved indoors, the older youngsters 
begged to help, and were assigned 
various duties. (Their supervisors 
quickly learned to put them up on 
ladders wiring or insulating; the 
work output leaped.) 


But the younger generation 
worked with a will, as the stone- 
mason discovered when he looked 
for certain sections of his scaffolding 
after the clean-up squad had been 
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through. There have been no 
serious mishaps, although there have 
been a number of near misses. 


When work on the rafters was 
nearing completion, Paul Comly 
French made the remark, “It’s a 
wonder no one's been hurt by falling 
lumber!" At that moment a section 
of two-by-six came hurtling out of 
the rooftree. The innocent Mr. 
French conducted the rest of his 
inspection tour somewhat shaken 
but miraculously unharmed. 


Today the long one-story building 
stands virtually complete. It has a 
chimney at either end of the A roof, 
and may be expanded to the rear. 
'The meeting room will be a spacious 
area with a raised fireplace, con- 
cealed indirect lighting, and natural 
cherry wainscoating with a chair 
rail, the paneling continued to the 
ceiling on the fireplace wall. There 
are four classrooms, lavatories, a 
kitchen which will be completely 
modern, and a generous recreation 
room with a second fireplace. 


Everything bears the stamp of 
practicality, from the model kitchen 
to the ample cupboards provided 
for the storage of First Day School 
materials. Even a shower is in- 
cluded in the plans, with a backward 
glance at the long and dirty days of 
last year's flood work, when to many 
people such a simple necessity as a 
shower was utterly unattainable. It 
is the hope and intention of the 
membership that their new meeting 
house may serve the community in 
time of disaster as their old building 
did in August, 1955. 


Today the work goes on, and to- 
morrow, there is still a great deal of 
hard work ahead. But difficulties 
are dwarfed in the perspective of 
past accomplishment. "The incred- 
ibly high morale continues at con- 
cert pitch as Yardley's new meeting 
house approaches its first birthday. 


Furs jor 
Christmas 


CAPES JACKETS 
SCARFS STOLES 
COATS 


. . at prices you can afford! 
Use our layaway plan. 

Also a selection of Deer 

Skin or Suede Jackets, Gloves, 
Handbags and Moccasins. 


Milton Bleam & Son 


3rd and West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone KEystone 6-2382 


Cuppa alpes etg 


Buy direct from 
the factory 
and save! 


Illustrated. -women's light weight, top-grain 
cowhide luggage with solid brass hardware, satin 
shirred pockets. "Train Case. . .18" Case, 
21" Case. . .$24.95* each. Other cases in the 
ensemble proportionately priced. 

Men's Companion Bag and Suiters also 
available. *Plus Tax 


STERLING LUGGAGE CO. 


Rt. 663 Spinnerstown, Pa. 
hone KEystone 6-4660 
MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED —. 


The Fabric Shop 


SLIP COVERS AND 
DRAPERY FABRICS 
'TYROLEAN PRINTS 
CALIcos 
UNGLAZED AND GLAZED 


CHINTZES 


detedepdbePpepeppp4eprPe|PHep 


dededededededepdedebepeededededep)tP 


22 BRIDGE STREET 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 2-0767 


Cabin Run Farm 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHOJ Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


And Woolens by Claire McCardell 


Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 
DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 
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CHRISTMAS and the holiday 

season, 1956, in Bucks County 
—and the big news in antiques is 
Christine Horn's Christmas An- 
tiques Show at the Grange Hall in 
Buckingham. Alfred M. Lang 
of Holicong, who is opening a new 
antiques shop, will be featured 
among the exhibitors. 

The Yoders on Route 152 be- 
tween Hilltown and Silverdale have 
news too—nice news to share. The 
Bucks County Traveler and the 
Antique Hunter want to add their 
voices of congratulation on Mr. and 
Mrs. Levi Yoder's celebration of 
their fifty-seventh wedding anni- 
versary. They have been in the 
antiques business together for forty- 
three years, are still active antiques 
traders and eager antiques collec- 
tors. 

A hunt among the antiques shops 
has unearthed a variety of inter- 
esting  Christmas-time things of 
yesterday all the way from a 
"Christmas in the Country" painted 
on glass, which has just been sold at 
Abel and Marie MacReynolds 
Old Print Shop on Route 202 at 
Spring Valley, and a hot toddy 
warmer like the one in the Williams- 
burg Museum at Dorothy Clark 
Lindberg's Antiques on Old Sec- 
ond Street Pike at Penns Park, to 
a very fine old hand-carved wooden 
gingerbread board in Bob Halter's 
collection at River House. It was 
used to mold a large-figure Christ- 
mas tree to be decorated with 
colored sugar. We also noticed an 
impressive old fret-work church 
model forty inches high that looks 
like a replica of one of the early 
German churches, on the bargain 
table in the barn at Colonial Arms in 
New Hope, which has been restored 
and returned to view as a Christmas 
window decoration. 

Crest Antiques, between Lahaska 
and Aquetong on Route 202, is 
featuring a holiday art exhibit of 
paintings by Bucks County artists 
through December. 

At Rowlands Antiques at Buck- 
ingham, there are some unusual 
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by 
Constance A.Ward . 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our “Treasure 
Chest" presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven’t yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


Asterisk(*)denotes display adver- 
tisement elsewhere in issue. 


BUCKINGHAM 
Buckingham Bazaar*—Rt. 413. 6000 sq. ft. full 
of merchandise. Antiques and unusual articles 
copper our specialty. Buck. 5711. 
Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene Inn. 
County’s largest glass collection. Early American 
antiques, furniture. Buck. 2981. 


CARVERSVILLE 
Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique furniture 
inthe rough. Wholesale and retail trade. Restora- 
tions made. Sylvanus B. Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 

Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main St. True antiques 
from reliable sources selected by a specialist. 
Established 1930. Doy. 4394. 
The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Belmont Ave. 
Lamps, glass, china and bric-a-brac. Jack and 
Margaret Rosenberger. Doy 4566. 
Wishing Well Antiques*—Rt. 202. 2 mi. west 
of Doylestown at New Britain. Specializing in 
primitives. Doy. 3854. 

FURLONG 
The Pine Shop Antiques—Rt. 263. Specializing 
in early American pine. Wholesale & retail. Mark 
& Betty Franklin. Buck. 3281. 


HARTSVILLE 
Nash Antiques—Rt. 263. Old York Rd. Col- 
lectors items. Eagles, primitives, paintings, bells, 
Pennsylvania Dutch furniture. Osborne 5-1098. 
HOLLAND 

Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532. Buck Rd. bet. 
Feasterville & Newtown. General line of good 
antiques. Christine P. Horn, Mgr. Country 
Shows. Elmwood 7-6817. 


HULMEVILLE 

Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513. Furniture, 
china, glass, brass, pewter and  brick-a-brac. 
Bristol R.D. 3. Skyline 7-6383. 

JAMISON 
Mary C. Kriebel Antiques—Rt. 263. Corner 
Old Vork & Almshouse Rds. Varied line. Corner 
cupboards, dry sinks, bric-a-brac. Open Sat. & Sun. 

LAHASKA 
House of Tobys—Rt. 202. Antiques for the dis- 
criminating. Large selection of fine & primitive 
furniture, jewelry, china, glass, rugs, bibelots. 
Buck. 3891. 
Dubl-L Antiques—Rt. 202 bet. Aquetong & 
Lahaska. The unusual in fine china. By appoint- 
ment. Phone Buckingham 7981. 


NEW HOPE 
The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge St. Big 
collection of fine antiques. Furniture, paintings, 
china & art objects. N. Hp. 2462. 
Colonial Arms*—Bridge St. Fine paintings. 
Furniture, mahogany & pine. Unusual works of 
art. Bargain table in barn. N. Hp. 2366. 


Crest Antiques*—Rt. 202 bet. Aquetong & 
Lahaska. French, English, American and Oriental 
antiques. Buck. 5041. 
The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 3 mi. W. 
oftown. Antiques & Country Store. Primitives & 
rarities. Wholesale at House of Howe, Ottsville. 
Museum pieces. Buck. 3422. 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St. 
Antiques for the collector, decorator and home- 
maker. N. Hp. 2382. 
Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St. Antique lamps. 
Restoring done. Shades made to order. Design 
and decorating. N. Hp. 2405. 
The Lion & Crown Shop—Mechanic Street. 
Antique English Silver. N.Hp. 2811. 
Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. N.Hp. 5467. 
NEWTOWN 

Marian C. Beans—132 & 200 S. State St. Ear- 
rings, cuff-links & pins made from antique buttons. 
Small antiques. Worth 8-2024. 
Morrell’s—Washington Ave. Fine antique furni- 
ture. Custom-made drapes, upholstery & slip 
covers. Decorator. Worth 8-2873. 

QUAKERTOWN 
Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663 above Quaker- 
town, bet. Rt. 309 & new Turnpike. By appoint- 
ment thru winter months. Keystone 6-5795. 


SPRING VALLEY 

Charlotte N. Achey—Furlong Road South; 
second house from Rt. 202 intersection. Fine glass, 
country antiques. Open Thurs. thru Sunday. 

Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. Collectors 
items, furniture, primitives, early china and pottery. 
Specializing in Flint and Blown glass. Buck. 2567. 

WOODSIDE 

Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. Newtown & 
Yardley. Large stock of finished and rough 


antiques and accessories. John Exton & Milton 
Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Nearby Neighbors 


GWYNEDD 
Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, 8 mi. S. W. of 
Doylestown. General line early Americana. 
Decorative accessories. North Wales 4955. 


, MONTGOMERYVILLE 
At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Selected 
antiques and works of art. Rt. 309 off 202. Bates 
and Hartman. Lansdale 5-7609. 


RED BANK, N. J. 
The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Rt. 35, l4 mi. off 
Garden State Parkway. American antiques. 
on welcome. Open daily 10 to 6. Red Bank 
6- Š 


ANTIQUES 


For Christmas 


furniture china paintings 
rare and varied works of art 
— bought and sold — 


COLONIAL ARMS 
rt. 202 new hope, pa. new hope 2366 


cY Crest Antiques 


qp CHRISTMAS ART EXHIBIT 
BUCKS COUNTY ARTISTS 


. B. BUSH 
Mes pim through December 


Route 202, New Hope, Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska Buckingham 5041 
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cranberry peg lamps, Moravian 
Christmas Eve candle sticks, Christ- 
mas cookie cutters and fluted Christ- 
mas pudding tins holding a proud 
place in the midst of their beautiful 
porcelains. Marguerite Bye’s Yes- 
terday’s Treasures shop in Lahaska 
has its usual compliment of lovely 
old things that would make fine 
gifts, and the one special holiday 
item is a child’s sled. 

Rosemary White, just back 
from three months in England, is 
featuring Christmas bouquets along 
with fine old silver and glass at the 
Lion and Crown in New Hope. 
These colorful dried-flower arrange- 
ments, a revival of an early eight- 
eenth century American art, are by 
Agnes Hoke, whose flowers are on 
exhibition in the American wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. 

The House of Tobys in Lahaska, 
with beautiful jewelry one of its 
Christmas features, has some fine 
blown glass Christmas balls in rare 
colors—one of these is a fifteen-inch 
altar decoration. And there are 
some gay sleigh bells there, one 
especially interesting set on a har- 
ness yoke with eagle decorations 
and small bells. 


The Knights at Bustleton Pike 
and Street Road, Feasterville, are 
moving to a near-by Feasterville 
location, selling from their own 
collection now. Two of their very 
Christmas time displays are a table 
setting of three-colored Wedgewood 
and some Royal Copenhagen decor- 
ated with winter scenes. 


Chris Welter of Washington 
Square Antiques, New Hope, has 
a Christmas table setting of a dozen 
cranberry goblets with green wedge- 
wood shell plates and center pieces. 
He’s brought back some French 
court Christmas balls that were 
used on the very large trees, and 
some foot-long Swiss pine cones for 
decoration, from his recent trip 
abroad. 

Some of the holiday trimmings 
you will want to see at the antiques 
shops are Marian Beans’ Penn 
Street window in Newtown, Kath- 
erine Matlack Bushnell’s New- 
town Antiques, the outdoor trim at 
Crest Antiques and Stotz and 
Thiele on Route 202, the Mc- 
Groggan’s sleigh and early cast- 
iron Estate Park deer at the 
Wishing Well in New Britain, and, 
in New Hope, The Authentic Shop, 
Louise and Burwell Shepard’s 
Pink House, Mary Jennings’ win- 
dow-picture and Bob Von Hintz’ 
window at the new location of his 
Crown and Feather shop near the 
Delaware River bridge. 
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For unusual Christmas gifts 
be sure to visit 


Mullin Antique Shop 


coins, stamps, guns, Indian relics 


COLLECTORS ITEMS 


Route 309 1 mi, north of Quakertown 
KEYSTONE 6-6612 


Il 2 MILES NORTH OF QUAKERTOWN 
IN THE OLD UNION SCHOOL || 
OLD BETHLEHEM PIKE |j 


Come and see our handmade 
Early American Pine 
Furniture 


Dough-Trough 


Occasional Table. . . 
In Pine. . .21" x 40" x 2814" high. . .$85.00 


7 . 
Haars Craft Studio 
Route 202. . .214 Miles West of New Hope 
Telephone New Hope 2588 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


944 Bustleton Pike 


BUCKINGHAM 


Our shipment is here BUCKINGHAM 
from Europe in time FENNA: 

for your Christmas 

selection. Beautiful 
unusual articles — 
prices right. 


. 
BUCKINGHAM 
5711 


BAZAAR 


An antique makes an ideal gift 


for Christmas—a lasting gift 
that will not be duplicated. 


WISHING WELL ANTIQUES 


New Britain, Rt. 202, Doylestown 3854 


EXCELLENCE 
IN 
CRAFTS 


SONYA LEACH 


Unusual and complete assort- 
ment of handmade gifts for 
Christmas. Open Thursday and 
Friday evenings ‘til 9 p.m. 
during December. 


Imported & Domestic Handcrafts 


FROM 
OUR 
COLLEC- 
TION 
OF 
CUSTOM 
MADE 
J|  FURNI- 
^4 TURE 


HUTCH TABLE 
In Pine. . .$75.00 


Choice of other woods, made to order 
at a slightly higher price. 


Colonial Craft Shop 


Route 309, Opposite Witchwood Farm 
Montgomeryville, Pa. Ph: Lansdale 5-7880 


Hummel Factory Nativity Set 


Scale 7’’ Reproduction 


Complete as Pictured $35.00 
Other Indoor and Outdoor Sets Available 


Buchs County's 
only complete 
neligious Adone 


CONNELL WILKINS CO. 


6908 Mill Creek Road 


Violetwood Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 


MEDALS CHAINS 
STATUES BIBLES MISSALS 
CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Wholesale Retail 


Mail and Phone Orders Taken 
Call Windsor 6-3851 for information 
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eruing Bucks County 


SINCE 1902 


LUMBER è MILLWORK 
PAINT @ BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE e FUEL OIL 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 
e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER CO. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 
FURNITURE 


and 
Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 


PP 
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HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 
Groceries - Meats - Produce 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4205 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
WRAPPINGS 


GARDY'S 


Books-Stationery-Printing 
Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Searching for an 
Tusurance séduisor? 


You don't have to search far. We're 
tight here in the community ready to 
serve you at all times. You'll find our 
experience and knowledge helpful in 
solving your particular problem. All 
forms of insurance protection written. 


Come in any time...or phone... 
or write. 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


Jobn «€. Black 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


“Serving Lower Bucks County 


over 150 years” 


314 Cedar St. Bristol, Pa. 


Phone STillwell 8-2467 


kamala nimbkar cont'd 


pational Therapy until she was 
qualified to organize and direct what 
is now known as the Occupational 
Therapy Training School at the 
King Edward VII Memorial Hos- 
pital in Bombay. 


While visiting her father, J. 
Wilmer Lundy, in Newtown recent- 
ly, she showed a movie called ‘The 
Wonder of Work". The Indian 
government gave it an award in 
recognition of its importance. After 
this film was made and shown in 
India, patients came from all over, 
from villages so remote it was almost 
incredible that they had even seen 
the movie. Not only patients came, 
but men and women who desired to 
take training. The picture shows 
how patiently and painstakingly 
and scientifically those afflicted 
with paralysis or with limbs stiffened 
from injury are brought back to 
usefulness. The School also teaches 
people who have lost arms or legs 
how to use artificial replacements. 
This twelve-minute film can be 
shown at clubs and schools free of 
charge by requesting it from the 
Indian Embassy in Washington. 


Mrs. Nimbkar’s ancestor, Rich- 
ard Lundy, arrived in Boston from 
England in 1676. He married 
Elizabeth Bennett in 1682, came to 
Bucks County, and bought 200 
acres of land adjoining Pennsbury. 
At one time Richard owned 1,000 
acres that included most of Buck- 
ingham Mountain. His son, Rich- 
ard, was one of the organizers of 
Buckingham Meeting. Later he 
moved to Plumstead and started 
the Friends Meeting there. 


Mrs. Nimbkar’s mother was a 
Roberts, a Scotch-Irish family that 
settled on the east bank of the 
Delaware River, where they lived 
in a cave near Burlington until a 
house could be built. Mrs. Nimb- 
kar whimsically claims that she is 
descended from a real caveman. 


American dress no longer has 
any lure for Mrs. Nimbkar. She 
finds the native sari too comfortable 
and convenient to discard it even 
while traveling in this country. 
A sari is a piece of cloth six yards 


edward 
callanan's 


mechanic st. new hope 


books art records 
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an exclusive country club community K 
nestled in beautiful 5 
p^ 


BUCKS COUNTY | 


Here is the ultimate in an imagina- 
tive prosperous residential setting 
combining all that is truly 
gracious in modern living. Makefield 
Lakes between Morrisville and Yardley 
in lower Bucks County . . . one 

of America's richest suburban 
areas . . . now offers you a country club 
environment in beautiful 


wooded lakelands. 


Register Now for Advance 
Information by Contacting 


S Mahefield Company 


Residential & Commercial,Realtors 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CYpress 5-7141 


Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 


save steps 


Pomeroy's is your complete department store, with more 
of everything for everyone—all under one roof. You'll 
find anything you want, from teaspoons to TV, Book Nook 
to Blessed Event Shop, Perfume Bar to Pet Shop—and 
you'll ride from floor to floor on smooth electric 

stairs. Best of all, if you don't want to take a step 

at all, Pomeroy's "at your service" policy brings you 


as near as your phone or mailbox ! 


BUCKS COUNTY ROOM 


MAIL AND PHONE HOME DELIVERY 


No need to brave stormy weather, or worry 
about baby-sitters. If you can't come to vs, 
we'll come to you! Call Windsor 5-5000, or 
drop vs a line. We're as near as your phone 
or mailbox, and your order will be filled 
quickly, correctly, courteously. 


How you, and your family, will enjoy our 


You'll enjoy the convenience of Pomeroy's 
delivery-at-home service. If you live in this area 
(and that includes New Jersey) your bulky 
parcels will be delivered right to your door 
— safely, speedily...and free of charge, too! 


Bucks County Room! You'll relax in gn atmos- 
phere of mellowed oak and brass, gay with 
Pennsylvania Dutch paintings. The food is deli- 
cious, the service excellent, the prices moderate. 
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COMMUNITY ROOMS PHOTO STUDIO 


CREDIT FACILITIES 


Yov'll find a credit plan to suit your particular 
needs at Pomeroy's. 30-day regular charge 
account or Revolving Charge, each with con- 
venient Charga-Plate, or Deferred Payment Plan 
for large purchases, or handy Lay-Away Plan. 


Charming studio portraits at a surprisingly 
moderate cost (how Father would love one for 
His day!). Our studio will also take your trea- 
sured old pictures and restore them, do delicate —— 


Our spacious Community Rooms are available 


(there's no fee) for your club functions, bridge 


parties, fashion shows, or we'll be glad to 


work up a special program for you. Refresh- 


ments, if you wish, at a nominal charge. coloring, help you choose the perfect fram 


BEAUTY SALON 


Our Beauty Salon boasts a staff of 15 highly 
trained operators, and a complete beauty 


REPAIR SHOP OPTICAL SHOP 


A complete, convenient, capable mending and 


Pomeroy's will offer a complete Optical Shop, 


repair service for watches, jewelry, zippers, where you may have glasses fitted, prescrip- 


tions filled, lenses duplicated—even get con- service, from cold waves to manicures. And 
tact lenses. It's Bucks County's only Optical 


Laboratory, with swift and competent service. 


umbrellas, silverware, luggage—even small 


electrical appliances. Pomeroy's has a fully we've a Children's Haircutting a with 


equipped shop for shoe repairs, too! exciting fire-engine seats, too! 


long that is cleverly draped to form 
a dress with one end caught with a 
jeweled pin on the shoulder and 
hanging free in graceful folds. The 
only difference between the sari of 
the poorest and that of the richest 
women is in the material and orna- 
mentation. When I met her, Mrs. 
Nimbkar was wearing one of hand 
woven silk, of a deep creamy color, 
with a border of clear azure blue. 
Her jewels were handsome rubies. 


She has found the life of an Indian 
woman has advantages. One cus- 
tom in particular would seem very 
odd to an American. While the 
wife is supervising the breakfast 
and preparing the children and the 
household for the day, the husband 
goes to the bazaars to buy food for 
the evening meal and the next 
day’s breakfast. Food is never 
bought and stored in quantity. Of 
course, the man of the house there 
doesn’t run for an 8:20 train. He 
goes to work about ten or 10:30 
after a hearty meal. Dinner is not 
usually eaten until about nine 
o’clock. 


On her visits to Bucks County, 
Mrs. Nimbkar’s American fancy 
was intrigued by our outdoor char- 
coal grills, and she suggested that 
they build one in their yard in 
India. Her husband was highly 
amused and pointed out that she 
always ate charcoal-cooked food, 
but that their grill was right in the 
kitchen. 


As a family the Nimbkars have 
spent much time in the United 
States. Bon Behari attended Buck- 
ingham Friends School for nine 
months, then lived with his grand- 
father in Newtown while he went 
to George School until he graduated. 
Later he enrolled at Rutgers to 
prepare for his chosen work in 
agriculture. 

After Bon Behari's marriage he 
and his bride went to the University 
of Arizona, where Bon Behari re- 
ceived his MSC degree and his 
wife studied toward her own degree. 
Mrs. Nimbkar explains that this 
arrangement gave the daughter-in- 
law an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with American customs 
and places, just as she had done in 
India so long ago. 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


Unusual Gifts 


for Christmas 


NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


December, 1956 


The perfect gift for 
the whole family to 
enjoy the whole year 
through! 


TLLA 


The RCA Victor "Aldrich" brings you 254 square inches of 
"Living Color". . .color that is real, natural! It's easy to 
tune, it's enjoyable to view and of course it receives black 
and white as well as color. The "Aldrich" is also an attrac- 
tive piece of furniture with its mahogany grained or limed 
oak grained finish. 


TERMS TO FIT YOUR POCKETBOOK 


34. S. MAIN PHONE DOYLESTOWN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. Seng wins 


TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3!/ % Per Annum 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- YEAR OF PROGRESS (Assets) 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- June 30, 1955 — $6,312,181.69 
ANCE CORPORATION an instrumen- June 30, 1956 — $8,835,812.61 
tality of the United States Government. Increase — $2,523,630.92 


40% Growth — There's a Reason 
Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 


STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 
ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


66 
P. hotographs are memories 


E. 99 
made permanent s 


Lower Bucks' leading photographers, avail- 


able daily, Monday and Friday evenings. 


Drop in and see our completely new 
spacious first floor studios. 


WHIPPS photographers 


238-40 Mill Street Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-4736 
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MARION E. 


E WERE brushing up for 

what is an annual ritual at our 
house: the reading of “The Night 
Before Christmas" by one of the 
children. 


* Twas the night before Christmas 
And all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring; 
Not even a mouse!" 


The calm of the rehearsal was 
suddenly broken by an alarming 
thought. In many a house in 
Bucks County there will be a 
puppy for Christmas. He could 
easily be one of the most delightful 
surprises imaginable on Christmas 
morning, but it might be rather 
hard for his new owners to keep him 
as a surprise. You can hardly 
expect a puppy to be quiet on his 
first night in a new home without 
the comfort of his mother or the 
companionship of brothers and 
sisters. 

His unhappy wails and piercing 
cries of loneliness may reach a 
greater volume than whole armies of 
mice, even drowning out carolers 
and imaginary Heavenly choirs. 
But experienced dog owners have a 
number of ideas that might help you 
keep him quiet, so that his wriggling, 
delighted presence will be a real 
surprise to the children in the 
morning. 

Some people advocate putting the 
puppy in a box, with a hot water 
bottle wrapped in a blanket. The 
little fellow snuggles against the 
warmth and thinks he is still with 
his family. Others wrap a fairly 
loud ticking clock in a blanket and 
put it in the pup’s bed to counter- 
feit its mother’s heart-beat, which 
gives it a sense of security. If your 
puppy is too smart to be fooled 
with these methods, the last resort 
is to put his box beside your bed 
where you can reach out and pat 
him when he cries. 

After Christmas, the best way 
to break a puppy of crying is to 
endure one long night of crying 
without going near him. It may be 
hard for you to ignore his grief, but 
usually the puppy will cry himself 
out and realize that his howls do not 
bring anyone. He seldom cries the 
second night and, if he should, by 
that time you would probably be 
so exhausted you wouldn’t be able 
to hear him. 

Some people will tell you not to 
get a Christmas puppy, as there is 
so much excitement on the big morn- 
ing that the pup will not get a fair 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


by Ann Elkin Oakley 


start in the family. I think that with 
planning, however, you can manage 
both Christmas and the pup. Have 
a safe place ready that will contain 
him, and after the first surprise of 
finding him, the children will prob- 
ably want to see the rest of Santa’s 
gifts. Take advantage of that and 
put him away and ignore him, ex- 
plaining to the children that he is 
only a baby and needs a Jot of rest 
to enable him to grow up and play 
with them. Thus you can avoid 
having a sick pup and disappointed 
children. Have a beef bone on 
hand for him and your pup won’t 
mind being left out of the picture. 

Speaking of presents, your dog, 
too, would like to be remembered at 
Christmas. Besides that good old 
standby, a bone, there are many 
things for your dog in the various 
stores and pet shops in and around 
Bucks County. 

One of the best is a leather bone 
that creaks when the dog bites it. 
It can serve as a wonderful device 
to teach the pup that shoes, furni- 
ture, gloves, and the children’s 
fingers are forbidden for teething 
purposes. Just give him the bone 
every time he tries to chew some- 
thing he shouldn’t and soon his 
beat-up old leather bone will seem 
more appetizing than your furniture. 

There are many other things on 
the market for your dog’s Christmas, 
such as balls and dogheads that 
squeak and toys of a similar nature. 
As a matter of fact, you can even 
buy a dog stocking filled with canine 
delights. 

If you are among the lucky owners 
of a new pup, remember this is one 
present you can’t put on the shelf 
and forget. Whether you’re a dog 
owner or not, In The Doghouse 
hopes you will have a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The “Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 266] or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


Basset Hounds of distinction, champion 
stock puppies usually available  P.S.D 
Elvalin Kennels, Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-0560 


Boxers, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Boarding, 
specialized services, housebreaking. Wimo- 
weh Kennels, Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 
22, Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657 


Cockers & Field Beagles. Puppies & 
grown stock. Champion black bitches. 
Wind Race Kennels, Mrs. E. G. Peake, 
200 Elm St., Bristol, Pa. Ph. Stillwell 
8-1485 


Cocker Spaniels, P.S.D. Berilida Ken- 
nels, Mr. & Mrs. Bertram Rearick, Penn's 
Park, Pa. Ph. Wycombe 2471 


Cocker & Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak 
Manor Kennels. Home of champions & 
gorgeous puppies. Rt. 32 Lumberville, 
6 Mi. N. of New Hope. Ph. Sugan 5311 


Cockers for the discriminating buyer. 
Grooming, Boarding in a clean heated 
kennel. Tri-Yahn Kennels. Line Lexing- 
ton, Rt. 309. Ph. Lexington 2-9270. 


Collie Puppies A.K.C. Reg. show or pet, 
wormed & innoculated. 1 Mi. N. of Rt. 
113 on Rt. 611 sign on left Ella Herstine, 
Ottsville. Ph. Sweetbriar 4315. 


Dachshunds, P.S.D. from standard top 
blood lines. Kaydachs Kennels, Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr., Telford R.D. 1, Pa. 
Ph. Souderton 3-2153 


Longhaired dachshunds, Barcedor 
Longhairs sired by Ch. Antonio of Barce- 
dor, whelped July 4th. Romynka Kennels, 
Mrs. Robert E. Muschlitz, R. D. # 4 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ph. UN 8-6098 


Dalmatians, P.S.D. top winning, pets & 
show dogs. In-the-Valley Kennels, Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr., Chapman Road, 
Fountainville. Ph. Doylestown 4458 


Dandie Dinmont Terriers occasionally 
available. Mustard & pepper. Glespin 
Kennels, Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, 
Newtown, Pa. Ph. Worth 8-3922 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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For one stop auto service 


Larry € Jim's 
Complete ESSO Service 


Pick up and deliver Road service 


Batteries Atlas tires and tubes 
Washing Lubrication Polishing 
Doylestown 9311 Rt. 611 


N. Main & East Sts. Doylestown, Pa. 


Season’s 
Greetings 
to all 


Thank you for 


your wonderful patronage 


MAZZA PONTIAC 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
TELEPHONE 2098 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


passenger cars 


Dieckhaus 


MOTORS 


Complete Sales & Service 
1776 Farragut Ave. Bristol, Pa. 
Phone St. 8-2511 


ATLANTIC 20 YEARS 


TIRES 
OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 


December, 1956 


Doberman Pinschers, exclusively. P.S.D. 
For show, breeding, companions. Ahrtal 
Kennels, Miss Tess Henseler, Ottsville, 
Pa. Ph. Ferndale 2-1133 


German Shepherd, P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud service. Felschen Kennels, Blanche 
Derr, Limekiln Pk. & Upr. State Rd., 
Chalfont. Ph. Lex. 2-2449 


Great Danes exclusively. Honey Hollow 
Kennels, Lina B. Gilmore, Stump Rd., 
Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 2-0890 


Poodles & Dachshunds, P.S.D. show 
stock, professional handling & clipping. 
Sweetbriar Kennels, River Road, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Ph. New Hope 2910 


Poodles, miniature & standard. All 
colors. Cappoquin Kennels, Lurgan Road, 
New Hope. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Poodles, miniature, of quality A.K.C. 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles N. of Newtown on 
Rt. 413. Ph. Worth 8-3928 


Poodles, standard. Coronet Kennels. 
One male and one female puppy left in 
our Christmas litter of standards. Phone 
Wi. 5-6146. 


St. Bernards, A.K.C. Reg. P.S.D. 
puppies. “A dog you can love.” Von- 
Mallon Kennels, Louis Mallon, 65 Bass- 
wood Rd., Levittown, Pa. Ph. Windsor 
5-0443 


English & Irish Setters, P.S.D. show & 
field stock. Will O’ Way Kennels, Mr. 
& Mrs. John Egan O’Reilly, Danboro, Pa. 
Ph. Plumstcadville 320 


Irish Setter Puppies, Reg. P.S.D. 
Several top show prospects. Stud service. 
Barrewyne Kennels, Thomas Barnes, Box 
130 R. D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Ph. Lex- 
ington 2-2591 


Gordon Setters & Collies, P.S.D. Field 
& Show. Professional handling. Stud 
service. Windy Hill Kennels, Bethlehem 
Pa. & Cherry Lane, Souderton, Pa. Ph. 
Souderton 3-9057 


Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature collies) 
Feracres Kennels, Mrs. John S. Ferry, 
Hatfield R. D. 1, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-9584 


Weimaraners, imported Ch. Flott von 
Haimburg at stud. Flottheim Kennels, 
Mr. & Mrs. Adolph Hausserman, 505 
Willow Ave., Ambler, Pa. Ph. Mitchell 
6-3138 


Weimaraners, P.S.D. Duke von Nyl- 
Acker at stud (proven). Joseph A. Ritten- 
house, Paletown Rd., Quakertown R. D. 3, 
Pa. Ph. Keystone 6-6704 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


Dec. 8, Sat.—Kennel Club of Philadel- 
phia, Ine. Dog show. Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


Dec. 9, Sun.—Camden County Kennel 
Club show. Infantry Armory. Camden, 
Now: 


DOGGY 
STATIONERY 


$1.25 


White printed in 
sepia. 6x7-1/2, 20 
folded sheets, 20 
envelopes. Boxed. 
Available in follow- 
ing breeds. ... 
Cocker (3 varieties), 
Pug, Bulldog, Af- 
ghan, German 
Shepherd, Kerry 
Blue, Dalmation, 
a Cairn, Poodle, 

pv Dachshund, Boxer, 

" Pomeranian, Eng. 
Springer Spaniel, Yorkshire Terrier, Irish 
Terrier, Collie, Manchester Terrier, Pekinese, 
Boston Terrier, Irish Setter, Great Dane, 
Doberman, Beagle. 


ALA-CLAR CO. 


R.D. 1 Ambler, Pa. Pa. residents please add tax 


Your Dog Will Like 


FRESH LEAN 
@ Horsemeat 


e Beef 
We’re distributors of 


HUNT CLUB 


PUPPY MEAL REGULAR MEAL 
FINE KIBBLE MEDIUM KIBBLE 


We Deliver 
KUNKLE’S CANINE FOODS 
Burmont & Reed Roads Broomall, Pa. 

Phone Hllltop 6-9023 


MINIATURE POODLES 


EA Puppies of exceptional quality 
SZ . 
E available for Christmas. 


€ MRS. ARTHUR VOGEL 
Freeland Farm Lahaska, Pa. 


Telephone Buckingham 3461 


GERMAN SHEPHERD 
PUPPIES 


Bred Right— 

Bred for Good Temperment 
ALM-HAR KENNELS 
Alma and Harry E. Arnold 

R.D. 1, Coopersburg, Pa. 
Fieldbrook 6-7981 


P ——— 


COCKERS 


For Christmas de- 
livery! Black beauties 
Sired by our Prize 
Winning Stud. Stud 
Service: Grooming 
in your own home. 


DRUMMOND-HAYS 
Phone STillwell 8-7113 POplar 5-4774 


BOSTON Suots 


(FREY SHOE STORE) 
V2. S. Main St. Doylestown 
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LISTENS 
TO 


amine d>n) zo-mLr- 


WTNJ 


The Music and News 
Station Serving 
Lower Bucks County 


and Vicinity 


1300 on your radio dial 
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friendly hospital cont'd 


establish. For many years he had 
been helping other businessmen who 
were in distress. Neighbors say 
his generosity seemed unable to 
resist an appeal even from a com- 
petitor. 

When he was sold on the com- 
munity hospital idea, Dries began 
systematically to call on his old 
friends. As he had helped them, 
so they helped him—not for Dries 
himself but to establish a com- 
munity hospital! 

By 1952 it was time to plan the 
best medical service obtainable for 
the projected hospital. The County 
Medical Society undertook this job, 
represented by Drs. P. M. Vassal- 
luzzo, Vincent Romano, John Mc- 
Fadden, H. Doyle Webb, E. G. 
MacGruder, Thomas S. Famon, and 
A. Gonzalez. 

Altogether there were three sep- 
arate fund drives, starting in 1950 
and ending in 1954. About $2,000,- 
000 was raised by subscription; 
$1,000,000 more was contributed 
by the Federal Government under 
the Hill-Burton Act. 

Because of its labor-management- 
community directorship, the hos- 
pital is playing a civic role far broad- 
er than. its strict function as a 
hospital. Labor is getting valuable 
experience in managerial problems: 
Frank F. Flatch is chairman of the 
board; Jesse Daugherty of the CIO 
Council has definitely made the 
community relations problems of 
the hospital his baby. The union 
representatives in general favor 
payroll deductions to insure support 
of the hospital! 

Meantime management repre- 
sentatives are finding it a pleasure 
to work with their union colleagues 
on the neutral ground of community 
welfare, and those directors un- 
connected with big industry are 
learning a great deal about both 


|| 
China by 


BAVARIAN 
FRANCISCAN 


Glassware by 
| | FOSTORIA 


Watches by 


BULOVA 
LONGINE 
WITTENAUER 
ELGIN 


hozi 


m 


For many Christmases te come 
Mignoni 


Complete headquarters for religious articles 


management and organized labor 

The true wisdom of the planners, 
the managerial skills of Mary 
Ancker, and the calibre of her 
medical staff are reflected in one 
startling fact: within seventeen 
months after it took its first patient, 
Lower Bucks was rated an accred- 
ited hospital by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals. This means that in spite of 
overwork and over-crowding, the 
quality of patient care meets the 
highest standards according to top 
experts in the field. 

One thing which makes this 
possible is the Women's Auxiliary, 
an organization which Mary Ancker 
helped to get started long before 
the hospital opened. Mrs. Reba 
Goebig took an active part in 
getting it organized. Mrs. James 
Hiltner was the first president and 
Mrs. Renwick Miller, now the 
auxiliary's president, helped rally 
the women of the community to 
support of the projected hospital. 
This enthusiastic group, whose re- 
cent membership drive put it over 
the top with more than 2,000 mem- 
bers, contributes over 500 hours a 
week in free service to the hospital. 
It is a type of organization which 
could function only in a community 
hospital. Its president is always 
one of the hospital's directors and 
its members, trained at the hos- 
pital, make it possible for the nurses 
to do only nursing, the technicians 
to do only the skilled work for 
which they are trained. 

But these women and girls, whose 
spanking cherry-red uniforms add 
a cheerful note to the scene, do 
more than work and train at the 
hospital. They are divided into 
seventeen units, plus two junior 
units for teen-age volunteers. Each 
unit carries on its own fund-raising 
activities. During the past year 
these enthusiastic volunteers have 
contributed $11,000 worth of new 
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DIAMONDS 
SILVER 


fine jewelers 


200 MILL STREET, BRISTOL, PA. 
PHONE STILLWELL 8-3243 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


—— 


TC—————' 


hospital equipment. In addition 
they save thousands of dollars a 
year by doing much of the sewing of 
surgeon's towels, binders, kitchen 
aprons, instrument wrappers, and 
the like. They operate the hospital's 
gift shop—named the Spring House 
because the building stands on the 
site of the once famous Bath Springs 
—they run the snack shop, and a 
gift cart which is wheeled from 
room to room and has been humor- 
ously named The Walking Purchase. 
Each of these contributes a sub- 
stantial profit to the hospitals 
operating fund. 

Volunteer work makes up so 
important a share of the hospital's 
service that a full-time director of 
volunteer services has been added 
to the staff. 

Though a 150-bed hospital was 
built, the planners specified it should 
have kitchens, laundry, laboratories, 
heating plant and other facilities 
adequate for a 300-bed hospital. 
Faced with a necessity to expand, 
only the space needed for more 
beds need be added. Another ot 
the planners’ policies for which 
everyone connected with Lower 
Bucks is grateful, is that there was 
no penny-pinching where quality of 
equipment was concerned. Labora- 
tories, radiological equipment, the 
four operating rooms, the piped-in 
oxygen available at every bed—all 
are up-to-the-minute, the very best 
that science can provide. 

As guardian of the operating 
budget, Mary Ancker is known as 
a business woman who knows how 
to drive a bargain, and as gynarch 
of the payroll she wants every 
member of the staff to be on his 
toes. In choosing her staff she 
relies less on formal qualifications 
than on her deep, intuitive under- 
standing of human beings. Thus, 
though most professional house- 
keepers are women, when she found 

Continued on page 79 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


A. F. Pomendale Ph. G. 


YOUR 


Rexall 


STORE 


Main & Court Sts. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4922 


December, 1956 


A PROTECTED SUPPLY 


This huge fuel oil storage tank is connected to 
our dock at Tullytown—with our own pipe 
line—so that barges can pump cargoes 
directly into it. When cold winter weather 
comes, we always have oil to deliver. Our 
facilities are our customers’ guarantee they 
will not run out of fuel. 


MEENAN 


OIL CO., INC. 


LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Meenan Means Home Comfort" 
Fuel Oil + Oil Burner Service - Air Conditioning - 


Leave Cold and Cares Behind 


Do it by sailing to the West Indies and South America for 45 days. Take in 
Haiti's “Mardi Gras'’, that marvelous pre-Lenten festival . . . or "Carnival Time" 
in Rio, where the streets become a stage for all the revellers. The staff of Moore- 
McCormack Lines’ luxury ships will coddle you, entertain you—show you all 
the wonderful sights in 11 different ports. The S. S. Argentina leaves New York 
Jan. 24—the S. S. Brazil Feb. 14. Call us . . . there's no charge for our service. 


Airline tickets are issued at our office! 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY MEMBER 


\CAN Sa, 
Travel Agents $ Zon 
22 N. Main St. Doylestown 3154 & 4385 2 SJ 
World-wide service .. .at no extra cost to you! FAVE L MV 


m 5 for Cae) 
Christmas, 1986 On 


CHRISTMAS CATALOG 
OF TOYS 


96 pages filled with toys 
to please girls and boys. . .for Christmas, 


for the whole year through 


BBA scuwarz 


Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. TELEPHONE — MIDWAY 9-0600 — 9-0601 
Other Stores. . .New York e Boston e Washington 


2^ POPKIN 
B ———- 


€ T Mill and Pond Sts., Bristol, Pa. 6 P 
2 "o 


nd 
| pdhwarz 


THE IDEAL 


Bunny-Moccasins $2.99 Softy-Moccasins $2.99 


Me sche “The seal bode CHRISTMAS Loxurionty soft Palomino glove 


skin moccasin. eather moccasin. Hand laced 


room slipper. Royal blue, light andubosded Ey Dip CHR OS 
blue, red, pink, pastel green, ions Ladia alsa FO N 
yellow and white. Ladies sizes GIFT hdr air. ta S: Ahol 
4 to 9; children sizes 9 to 3; 


i sizes only. 
whole sizes only. 


Mail Orders 25c additional 
OTHER STORES—BURLINGTON—MT. HOLLY—BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 
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LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4626 


WHEN SHOPPING FOR GIFTS 
VISIT OUR STORE 


General Electric & Sunbeam 
Appliances 


Toastmasters — Hoover Cleaners 


Revere Ware 
and many other household products 


Black & Decker and Sunbeam 
power tools 


CRYER’S 
HARDWARE STORE 
South Main St. New Hope 2052 


Lower Bucks’ Finest 
Quality Shoe Store 
For Over 40 Years 


MOFFO'S FINE SHOES 


See our Colonial front. 
STillwell 8-4513 309-11 Mill St. 
Bristol, Pa. 


SALE 


Bucks County, secluded 18" solid stone wall house, 
T rooms, fireplace, 1144 baths, enclosed back porch, 
attie, dry cellar, slate roof, storm windows, G.E. 
automatic oil heat, inside and outside stairways. 
8-car garage, 114 story cement block garage with 
asbestos roof, approximately 3000 square feet 
concrete floor space buildings with aluminum and 
asbestos roofs, suitable for poultry, campsite or 
light manufacturing. Barn with 7 stanchions and 
drinking founts. Numerous other out buildings. 
30 acres, fruit trees, old fashioned grape arbor. 
Located 1144 miles east of Revere, Pa., 214 miles 
west of the Delaware river, 1 mile from Lake 
Warren. $25,000. 


CORNELIUS DE GROOT 


REAL ESTATE 


REVERE, PA. PHONE FERNDALE 2-6711 
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for all men, contd 


tional stresses. 

While ministering in his first two 
parishes, Bert Bonte had high hopes 
for a community church, open in 
fellowship to all Christians, without 
regard to denomination. 

He feels that he failed his parish 
in Newark. Industry had begun to 
surround his church and his par- 
ishioners were moving out. Looking 
ahead, the earnest, soft-spoken 
young minister had hoped to accom- 
plish two objectives. First, he 
wanted to integrate his colored 
parishioners into the congregation. 
Second, he wanted to unite his 
parish with other Protestant churches 
in the area on a non-denominational 
basis. He failed in both objectives. 
But the burgeoning, well-planned 
Levittown community was a chal- 
lenge. He saw Levittown as fertile 
soil, with little set tradition to 
strangle or encumber his aims. 
When the Reformed Church’s New 
Jersey synod sent out a call for a 
missionary to the new community, 
he responded with alacrity. 

He arrived in January, 1953, 
equipped only with his energy, his 
enthusiasm, his faith “and three 
and a half acres of mud’’—one of 
the five original church sites donated 
by Levitt & Sons. Bonte, his wife 
and their two small daughters, 
Deborah Jean, seven, and Carol 
Ann, four, moved into a house at 
57 Willow Drive. It had to serve 
as office as well as home. Bonte 
walked endless blocks and rang 
countless doorbells to find par- 
ishioners. 'To aid him there were 
survey reports prepared by the 
Philadelphia Council of Churches 
on the denominational preferences 
and interests of the new home 
owners. Bonte was delighted to 
find the young pioneers of Levittown 
far more interested in his religious 
views and ideas than in the de- 
nomination of the church he came 
to build. 'They asked for his ideas 
on social action and creative adult 
programs. They wanted to know 
his plans for the Christian educa- 
tion of their children and them- 
selves. 

"What they were after," Rev. 
Bonte says happily, "was the prac- 
tical application of Christ to their 
daily living. Uprooted from their 
backgrounds and families, they had 
a tragic feeling of not-belonging. All 
people need the feeling of belonging. 
They want friends and neighbors 
who care for them and share their 
interests. Most of them turn hope- 
fully to their churches and their 
ministers for help." 

But denominational leaders often 


confuse the needs of the people 
with the needs of the church, Bonte 
believes. Religion becomes church- 
centered instead of people-centered. 

Primarily he wanted his church 
to serve the neighborhoods of Stony- 
brook, Willowood, Farmbrook, 
Greenbrook, Lakeside, Pinewood 
and Elderberry—that is, the area 
immediately surrounding the church 
site at Levittown Parkway and 
Sexton Lane. 

"If a church draws its members 
from the immediate area," Rev. 
Bonte asserts, "the people know each 
other as neighbors. They socialize 
and shop together, their children 
play together and attend the same 
schools, and finally they worship 
together too. This is what makes 
for a real church fellowship." 

In less than six months after 
Bonte arrived in Levittown, work 
on the church had begun. It was 
designed by Malcolm Graeme Dun- 
can. The architect designed it to 
be built in stages so that it can be 
expanded at any time more space 
is needed. 

Rev. Bonte, in his forceful but 
orderly way, continued to make 
progress, quickly and smoothly. On 
November 8, 1953, Faith Reformed 
Church was officially organized and 
named by its newly elected officers. 

'The new church opened and cele- 
brated its first service on Christmas 
Day, 1953. But mingled with Rev. 
Bonte’s joy in that Christmas 
morning three years ago, is his 
feeling that he has again fallen 
short of his hopes and his true goal. 

He has realized his aim of a non- 
sectarian church; twenty-five de- 
nominations are represented among 
his 325 parishioners. But they are 
drawn from every part of Levittown. 

“It’s still a thorn in my flesh," 
he confesses. "We have one family 
that lives five miles from the church. 
We see them only on Sunday. They 
can't join in all our activities. They 
and many other members who live 
at a distance can never get the 
feeling of seven-day-a-week fellow- 
ship our close neighbors have." 

Bonte feels that the failure of 
community churches in Levittown 
is primarily the fault of denomina- 
tional leaders who put too much 
emphasis on building more and more 
new churches in the development, 
and not enough on the people they 
would serve. 

"Don't get me wrong. We don't 
have too many churches in Levit- 
town. We need them all But 
they could better serve their people 
if the parishioners were gathered 
together by neighborhoods. As it 
is, Methodists, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and the rest are scattered 
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all over town. Many have to 
travel miles to enjoy the fellowship 
of their churches. 

“These conflicts and problems, 
however, offer churches and minis- 
ters in Levittown a unique challenge. 
This is a new town, with new ways. 
All creeds and faiths live side by 
side here in remarkable fellowship 
and understanding. With Protes- 
tants, Jews and Roman Catholics 
living side by side as neighbors 
none of us can help learning to 
understand other creeds. You can't 
help sharing!" 

In this growth of understanding, 
Bonte and his church are an im- 
portant moving force. The Levit- 
town Greek Orthodox Church and 
Temple Sholom congregations were 
invited to meet at Faith Church 
before their own were built. Over 
100 in the non-denominational Levit- 
town Kindergarten Co-op met daily, 
for two years, on the Faith Church 
grounds and in the educational 
rooms. Two Cub packs, a Boy 
Scout troop, two Girl Scout troops 
and a Sea Scout Ship are sponsored 
by the church. Eight co-operating 
Levittown Protestant churches met 
Sunday evenings for vesper services 
last summer on the broad church 
lawns, with one hundred to 500 
people attending at a time. 

In spite of all this Rev. Bonte in 
his quiet, unharrassed way found 
time to help organize the Lower 
Bucks Council of Churches, and to 
serve as its first president. He is 
also an active member of The 
Levittown Ministerium, a body of 
local Protestant ministers who among 
other things sponsor the Pilgrimage 
services in Levittown, usually during 
Lent. 

For these services, the congre- 
gations of the First Baptist, First 
Presbyterian, Emilie Methodist, 
First Christian Church, Plymouth 
Congregational, Christ Lutheran and 
Faith Reformed Churches meet 
together in a different church each 
night. These co-operative services 
not only enlarge their sense of 
Christian fellowship but enable mem- 
bers of the associated Churches to 
share their ministers’ viewpoints. 

Bonte is also a board member of 
the Bucks County Planned Parent- 
hood League and is on call for ad- 
vice at the clinic in Fallsington. 
He is an active member of the 
Levittown YMCA board. 

In spite of all these activities 
and interests, Bert Bonte is a warm, 
friendly, relaxed man who reflects 
the peace and joy he has found in 
God. He is busy, well adjusted 
man who knows how to listen and 

to sympathize. About one fourth 
of his time is spent listening to and 
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quietly advising the young marrieds 
who make up his congregation. 

Mrs. Bonte is as calm, unruffled 
and tireless as her husband, and 
almost as active in the community. 
She belongs to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and 
the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
Levittown. She is superintendent 
of the junior department of the 
Sunday School, a member of the 
Classical Women’s Union of the 
national church and an always-on- 
call worker in the Women’s Guild. 
Yet she finds time to enjoy sewing 
most of her daughters’ clothes, 
belongs to a bridge club and teaches 
an adult evening class in dietetics 
once a week at Pennsbury High 
school. 


“Since we work together in the 
church," Marian says, “I see a good 
deal more of my husband than most 
wives. Being a pastor’s wife has 
advantages." 


The Bonte daughters, Debby and 
Penny, also share their father in 
the life of the church, yet he finds 
plenty of time for their favorite 
sport: "doing acrobatic tricks with 
Daddy." 

For the Bontes know how to 
relax. They own a ten-foot house 
trailer and one month of every 
year they turn gypsy. They hope, 
eventually, to see the whole country 
coast to coast from their trailer. 
Under any circumstances, the Bontes 
are happy, knowing their work will 
outlast their life-time. 


'The message of Faith Reformed 
Church and Elmer Bert Bonte is 
clearly and beautifully imprinted 
on their weekly Sunday Bulletin. 


"Thou art welcome whosoever 
thou art that enterest this church. 
It is Thy Father's House; come in 
the spirit of reverence; worship in 
the spirit of humility; leave it not 
without a prayer to God for thy- 
self, for those who worship here, 
and for all men everywhere." 
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to have them back in Cassel. There 
were things here in this new land 
that made up for the things he had 
left behind. It was—what was the 
American word— fun" to live in a 
two-and-a-half storied house right 
on the bank of the river and be able 
to watch the comings and goings of 
the people as they crossed to and 
fro on Mister McConkey’s Ferry. 
Crossing there would not be tonight, 
he made sure, because of the ice 
blocks that most of the river choked. 

Opening his eyes, Gottlieb looked 
down over the blue and white 
kivver with its tree and wheel 
pattern repeated over and over 
and stretching endlessly to the foot 
of his built-in bed. A thin sliver of 
moon showed for a moment through 
the foot-square window that was 
set high in the gable. It was bright 
enough for him to see how much 
snow had fallen since he had climbed 
the funny little ladder to his attic 
bedchamber. Sliding his feet over 
the edge of the high bed, Gottlieb 
dropped to the floor and ran to the 
window that sparkled with frost 
whorls. 


Looking down, he saw that the 
river bank was crowded with men. 
His face, pressed against the glass, 
melted the frost, and he could see 
that the men were the soldiers who 
had been camped among the bare 
trees that fringed the river. One 
tall one, standing on the steps of 
the Ferry Inn talking to Mister 
McConkey, he recognized. Hadn’t 
Grandfather pointed him out on 
Sunday, at church, and said that 
he must never forget that he had 
seen General Washington? 

Both General Washington and 
Mister McConkey were looking 
and pointing at the river, so Gottlieb 
pushed his shoulder into the corner 
of the window, and looked down on 
the ferry landing. Blocks of ice, as 
big as mill wheels, all blue and 
silvery and splashed with red from 
the campfires, seemed to fill the 
river; floating in the swirling water, 
scraped on both sides by the ice, 
were Durham boats filled with 
soldiers and cannon and some with 
horses. 

Suddenly, General Washington 
looked up, and Gottlieb found him- 
self staring into a pair of piercing 
eyes set in a very stern face. An 
officer, his tricorn pulled down tight 
over his ears, was tugging at the 
general’s cloak and pointing to a 
boat that the men were holding 
against the landing stage. But 
the general continued to look up at 
the small face pressed against the 


window light. Then he smiled, 
slowly raised one finger to his lips; 
and little Gottlieb knew that no 
matter how exciting it all was, he 
must not tell anyone what he had 
seen—not even grandfather. 


Zeke Forster, poling the last boat 
from the shore, looked up at Bow- 
man’s Hill and hoped never to see 
it again so long as he lived. It had 
been his home for the longest week 
in his life, and a colder, more wind- 
riven place he’d not believed existed. 
His back was sore from lying on the 
hard rock for the few hours he’d 
snatched for sleep each day, and his 
eyes were all but bugged out of his 
head from peering hour after hour 
up and down the river, watching for 
signal flares from Sherrard’s Ferry 
in the north to Bristol in the south. 
Christmas a year ago, he’d been in 
his native Charleston where roses 
could still be picked for the table, 
and where breezes were warm and 
scented instead of bitter and bone- 
searching as they were along the 
white-edged Delaware bank that 
was fast disappearing behind him. 

When he’d enlisted six months 
back, he’d not reckoned the fight 
for liberty would take him this far, 
nor last this long. Christmas Day, 
a year ago, he and his Betsy had 
walked from their home on the 
Bow—in bright sunshine—to Saint 
Philip’s for morning service, and 
they’d stopped for a moment at 
the corner of Queen Street and Cow 
Alley to buy a posy from a little 
lad who had gathered the flowers 
along the edge of the great market 
and in front of the many-gabled 
powder house. 

This Christmas Day had been 
different. Along with the other 
three pickets on Bowman’s Hill, one 
from Salem, one from Charlotte, and 
one from Great Meadows, he’d 
stood at attention while the sergeant 
had read from a bit of paper—by 
Washington's orders—so he said. . . 
“These are the times that try men's 
souls." 

He couldn't remember any more. 
Truth was, his ears were so damn 
frozen he'd hardly been able to 
hear that much. Ah, well! His 
period of "listment was up come the 
first of the year. If he could live 
out one more week, it was back to 
Charleston and Betsy for him. 
Next Christmas was going to be 
different—that was for sure. 

Cautiously, and with fingers that 
she couldn't keep from shaking, 
Sara Buckner pulled aside the 
kitchen curtains and tried to pierce 
the leaden blackness that was 
streaked by the falling snow. Never, 
leastwise not in her memory, had 
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there been such a day and might: 
a wind that never let up, a bitter 
cold that no fire could lessen, and 
a gloom that was as deep at high 
noon as if it were twelve of the 
night. Behind her, the fire roared 
as a pine knot burst into flame, 
sending a flash of red across the 
window.  Mindful of the sentry's 
warning about showing lights, Sara 
dropped the curtain quickly, and 
turned back to the table that was 
still set with the untouched Christ- 
mas dinner of spit-roasted chicken, 
Dutch rolls and a kettle of berry tea 
laced with rum. 


Sinking to the rocker that faced 
the fireplace, she rested her elbows 
on the table and dropped her chin 
on her clasped hands. Something, 
she thought, something about which 
she knew nothing, and about which 
her man had been ignorant, must 
have happened. For two days 
now, her Nathan had been on 
sentry duty at the back door of 
General Stirling's Headquarters, and 
the place had been a beehive of 
hustle and bustle. Every time 
she'd passed the window or opened 
the door she'd seen some officers 
entering or leaving Miller Thomp- 
son's house. If it wasn't the Com- 
mander-in-Chief visiting the sick, 
then it was General Stirling easing 
his rheumatic bones out of the 
saddle—or that perky looking Ham- 
ilton boy, hat cocked over one eye, 
winking at her—winking at her, 
mind you—her as was old enough 
to be his mother! 


But not a sign of life had the 
millers house shown since half 
after five, Christmas night. Half 
after five, the officers had trooped 
out of the house, mounted their 
horses and ridden off toward the 
McConkey Ferry. Her Nathan 
and the other sentries had followed, 
and there had been neither light, 
nor sound, nor movement since. 
She’d been at the door, watching, 
when one of the pickets told her to 
show no light and stay within doors 
for the rest of the night. She’d 
thought nothing of it at the time. 


She knew the Commander-in- 
Chief had ordered a muster parade 
for six of the eve—for additional 
rations and a drop of rum, seeing as 
it was Christmas, the rumors said— 
but she’d paid no heed to that be- 
cause she had her man’s dinner all 
readied; and he was to slip over and 
eat the minute the muster parade 
was dismissed. 


For the hundredth time Sara tried 
to tell herself that the clock on the 
dry sink was wrong; that she’d 
fallen asleep and dreamed that the 
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night had passed; that she was 
dreaming now and the dream would 
end when Nathan opened the door. 
Wearily she lifted her chin from her 
hands. Of what use to cozen her- 
self? She knew that, but for the 
sleet and snow, it would be day- 
light. Something had befallen Na- 
than and they were afraid to tell 
her. She pushed herself up from 
the rocker. Best that she redd up 
the table and put the chicken in 
the root cellar. 

Her fingers were on the edge of 
the platter when she heard the 
muffled drumming of a horse’s 
hoofs. Flying to the door, she 
pushed aside the bar, wrenched the 
door open, and ran down the three 
stone steps. Light had broken 
through the sullen sky, and she 
could see that there were no sentries 
atop Bowman’s. No foot had 
stepped over the threshold of the 
miller’s house either, for the snow 
that covered the yard between the 
headquarters and the mill was as 
smooth as a _ well-stretched bed 
kivver. Nor were there sentries 
down where the road forked—and— 
why hadn't she noticed before? 
The camp fires had died out! 


The wind had dropped too, and 
now she could hear voices above the 
drumming of the hoofs. A word 
here, a phrase there caught her ear 
as the rider shouted answers to the 
villagers who lived along the River 
Road. “A great victory"—that 
much she made out—but a victory 
for whom? “Washington took the 
whole force! A thousand stand of 
arms—and guns too!" Bareheaded, 
Sara ran out into the snow. The 
rider was close by now. He galloped 
across Pidcock's bridge, waving his 
hand. 

"A Christmas to be long re- 
membered.".* He yelled from the 
bottom of the slope. “Trents 
Town is ours—and we have but 
four of our lads wounded." 

"My Nathan?" Sara managed to 
gasp. 

"look a ball in the leg, your 
Nathan did, helping Cap Washing- 
ton take a Hess six-pounder." The 
rider reigned in and leaned from the 
saddle. ''"Don't have no worries, 
Mistress Buckner, Medico Shippen 
says as how Nathan'll be sound as a 
triver in a week or so." 

And with a wave of his hand the 
unknown horseman spurred ahead 
leaving a shower of hoof-driven 
snow as he sped on his way to carry 
the word of the rebels’ first and 
greatest victory to the folks who 
lived on the slopes of Jericho. 
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young tenor has won an enthusiastic 
following. 

A musical ensemble of any kind 
depends upon its rehearsal accom- 
panist. The Town and Country 
Choristers are fortunate to have 
one of the finest in many a county: 
Virginia Hunsiger, who is also 
associate conductor. Robert El- 
more, whose achievements as both 
composer and organist are widely 
known, will be at the console for 
the December date. 


We have used a word which truly 
describes the Simmonses. The word 
is "troupers". Their gameness is 
well demonstrated by an incident 
early in the life of the chorus. 

Their second son was suddenly 
afflicted with a malady which defied 
diagnosis. Apprehension wracked 
the household. As if this were not 
terrifying enough, a concert was 
imminent. A decision had to be 
made. With the ailing youngster 
in the hospital they decided to 
carry on with their singers. The 
concert was a thumping success. 
They hurried back to the hospital. 
Had David taken a turn for the 
worse? The report was like a divine 
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vindication of their choice. The 
boy had fought off his unknown 
enemy. His recovery was rapid. 
In a week or so he was able to 
rejoin his brother Tim and his 
sister Helen at Rolling Brook Farm. 


“Why do the nations so furiously 
rage together? Why do people imag- 
ine a vain thing? The kings of the 
earth rise up and the rulers take 
council together against the Lord, 
and against His Anointed.” 


These grimly contemporary senti- 
ments occur in the second part of 
Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, 
which will be the major work offered 
by the Town and Country Choris- 
ters on the afternoon of the second 
Sunday in December. It should not 
be assumed from this quotation that 
the work is a gloomy one. Quite 
the contrary. It is one of the most 
bright and optimistic in all music 
literature. 


It is a work conceived by a great 
and devout mind, brought to fru- 
ition by one of the most skilled 
writers for the human voice who 
ever lived. It was for Handel an 
expression of faith and devotion 
both to his chosen medium and to 


his God. Only Haydn’s Creation 
and Brahms’ Requiem rank in 
solemnity and grandeur with this 
masterpiece. Both have been per- 
formed by the Choristers in previous 
seasons. 


The Messiah is not an easy work 
to perform. The extended running 
passages, the frequent shifting of 
moods, and the buoyant interplay 
of harmonic lines demand vast 
amounts of breath, exact intonation, 
and close attention to dynamic de- 
tail. In an age when so little of 
this kind of music is being written, 
it is well to consider the great love 
people in all walks of life feel for 
this Biblical text set to glorious 
tonal declamation. 


'The importance to our County of 
such a fine singing group as the 
Town and Country Choristers can 
be gauged by their tremendous 
popular following up-County and 
in adjacent counties. Chances are 
excellent that they will soon be 
heard for the first time in Doyles- 
town, in a concert sponsored by a 
central County organization. Dur- 
ing their coming season they will 
surely win many new friends and 
followers among their neighbors. 
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Dresses Accessories 


e CAR COATS 

e JACKETS & BLAZERS 
White Stag 
Thermo-Jac 


15 S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


TELEPHONE 
WORTH 8-2378 


cheese board by Lewis 


Hand crafted in cherry or 
walnut. Natural cowhide strip 
holds knife. Boxed $6.50 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 


—— 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger 


"| HERE are homes, I am told, 

where Christmas arrives with a 
deep feeling of peace and serenity. 
I am not sorry that I did not live 
in such a home. 


Christmas has always been a 
fitful, frantic affair in this house 
where I was born. The last minute 
preparation starts later every year 
and a relative or two always goes 
crashing down through the tree in 
an effort to affix the star on top. 
Invariably our cat short-circuits 
both the lighting and herself and 
never in the recorded history of the 
season has my mother not cried out 
from her vale of tears that this, posi- 
tively, will be our last Christmas! 


It's a question of crossing names 
off of last year's list and people like 
that sending us a card at the eleventh 
hour. It's mother's proud spring- 
erles burning in the oven while 
she's giving the recipe over the 
"phone. And it’s Wanamaker’s 
sending that all-important parcel 
to Mrs. Brunner up the street 
instead of to Mrs. Brugger right 
here; and don’t tell me the store 
closes at five to-night, I want to 
speak with Wanamaker in person! 


Tempers are always short, doors 
slamming, people screaming, and 
there’s a suspicious car out front 
with a load of kids, and it looks like 
the relatives on Father’s side—and 
everybody keep away from the 
window! 

It is ever thus. 


And then the miracle occurs. I 
never know when or how it happens, 
but of a sudden it is Christmas! and 
all that was wrong is right and the 
tree which stood with a price tag 
on the sidewalk is a splendored 
thing, unmistakably ours, adorned 
with the tinsel and ornament pre- 
served, as our memories, through 
the years. 


And it is more than that. It is 
Christ born again in Bethlehem, 
and the boy who prays at first for 
a bike larger than Willie Kulp's 
somehow becomes the man in grate- 
ful prayer for the gift of peace and 


the offer of life everlasting. Do not 
be mistaken about this: Christmas 
is not lost in the revolving door of 
the department store. Christmas 
penetrates the iron curtain and the 
one of bamboo and it reaches out 
to the sick and the dying, the naked 
and the displaced, the lonely and 
the afraid. 


Christmas is for the children 
alone? Humbug! I have seen it 
bring a tough top sergeant to his 
knees in the sub-zero mud of enemy 
territory and I have seen its joy 
and the miracle of its peace in the 
eyes of frightened men on a troop 
ship in the middle of the Atlantic 
headed for war God knows where. 


And so it comes again to our 
beloved County. And we come 
home once again. Home from 
being away from each other under 
the same roof. . .separated by the 
pettiness of living. For the gift of 
Christmas is love, and without love 
it is but a box, aglow with ribbon 
and bow. . .quite empty and soon 
forgotten. 


Marine reservists and regulars 
launch their annual Toys for Tots 
campaign this month throughout 
the County under direction of Ma- 
rine Air Detachment Commandant 
Lt. Col. Jack Skinner, Willow 
Grove Naval Air Station. Last 
year the "gyrenes" collected and 
redistributed some 100,000 toys in 
the area. -many going to the 
children of flood victims, to orphan- 
ages and other institutions on Christ- 
mas Eve. Marine volunteers repaint 
and repair slightly damaged contri- 
butions, and toys, individually 
wrapped, are classified according to 
the child’s age and, when possible, 
his special request from Santa Claus. 
The "Flying Leathernecks” are an 
integral part in the defense of our 
County. . .their humanitarian work 
in Toys for Tots is equally significant. 


BUCKS COUNTY SCENES 


Pastels by MAX VANKA 
Watercolors by Nancy Diemand 


PICTURES FOR THE CHILDREN 


Horses — Remington and other 


Western subjects — decorative maps 


Careful Work Requires Time: 
Please Leave Christmas Orders Early 


Barbara Scofield 
19 Donaldson St. Doylestown, Pa. 


PICTURE FRAMING 
Doylestown 2154—9 to 6 Daily, 9 to 9 Thurs., Fri 


— 
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antiquarian, cont'd 


stimulate interest in the airport. 
They anticipated training ex-GI's 
for commercial flying, teaching bus- 
iness executives and even training 
young men for the Air Force. 


“The Air Force spends over 
$78,000 before a pilot gets his 
wings. A student here gets his 
wings for $390!" declares Setman. 
But the "golden age of air travel" 
which exponents of air travel pre- 
dicted would blossom after World 
War II, never arrived. The private 
airplane failed to budge the family 
automobile from its popularity. 
Quakertown Airport had a limited 
prosperity during its first two years 
but never thrived sufficiently to 
provide incomes for Setman and 
his directors. 


This disappointment caused the 
directors' refusal to divert any of 
the corporation's capital to finance 
a side business proposed by Setman 
in 1946. 


Harold Johnson, of Applebachs- 
ville, an aeronautics and engineering 
mechanic, came to Setman seeking 
a job at the airport. He told Set- 
man his Little Mountain Enter- 
prises at Applebachsville was barely 
started. Setman foresaw tremen- 
dous possibilities in Johnson's 
business. With the airport's flying 
instructors helping out during slack 
seasons he envisioned a thriving 
enterprise. Setman's gamble blos- 
somed into Bucks County Enter- 
prises, Inc, one of the biggest 
small businesses in Bucks County. 
It manufactures a growing line of 
food handling equipment out of 
aircraft or tempered aluminum. 


Johnson hauled $8,000 in metal- 
working machinery to Setman's 
farm which adjoins the airport. 
They set up shop in the mule 
stables in the barn. Johnson and 
Setman entered a partnership. The 


limited quarters in the mule stable 
| WARE TUN Str: S55 RE ES ES 


Do your 
Christmas shopping 
here 


McGregor Sports Wear 


Botany Wools Marlboro 
BVD Hanes 
Lee & Levis 


Acme Cowboy Boots 


AROLD'S 


24 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 
Lambertville 9-0859 
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were soon enlarged by knocking out 
the wall to the cow stables. One 
by one the cow stanchions were 
ripped out and the cows sold. Dur- 
ing their first winter the two men 
carried on in an unheated barn. 

A year ago John S. Ferry, of 
Hilltown Township, took over as 
Bucksco president. An efficient 
administrator with the John C. 
Stetson Company and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Ferry ex- 
panded Bucksco's production and 
organized a nationwide dealership. 

In theformative years Bucksco's 
principal customers were Schulmer- 
ich Electronics in Sellersville, and 
radio tube manufacturers. Its 
products were wastebaskets, assem- 
bly trays and television tube trucks. 
Now Bucksco fabricates food han- 
dling conveyances for Horn and 
Hardart, major restaurant and bak- 
ery chains and recently, hospitals. 
Lower Bucks County Hospital uses 
Bucksco book carts to carry books 
and magazines to patients. John- 
son left the firm to open a metal 
shop in Florida. Ferry is head of 
the firm, with Setman second in 
command. 

Three years ago Setman suffered 
a heart attack. It forced him to 
limit his activities. However, he 
still does a half day's work for 
Bucksco. 

It was during his months of 
recuperation Setman took an ardent 
interest in pressed and cut glassware 
and antique china. In 1952 he and 
his sister, Mrs. Betty James, whose 
home adjoins the airport, founded 
Bucks County Antiques. The an- 
tique shop near the airport is now 
managed by Mrs. James and Mrs. 
Marjorie Setman. Setman’s farm- 
house home in the past four years 
has become a veritable antique 
haven. It overflows with a con- 
glomeration of shaving cups, gold- 
plated pocket watches, a mechanical 


Continued on next page 


A heavy duty all metal desk which can grace any 
room in the home. This unique and reasonably 
priced desk can be used for the perfect Christmas 
gift for your son’s or daughter’s room. Comes in 
gray and tan. Priced at only $19.95. Mail and 
phone orders accepted. 


Michaels 


for the particular 


rug and carpet buyer. . . 


complete rug service 


rugs- Carpets 


Rt. 13 Levittown, Pa. 


Windsor 6-7193 or 6-7136 
MELEELEEEEEEEEE LEE EET LEE LEETEEEEE ELE EE EE EE LEUTE 


TYPEWRITERS 


BUY NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Portable 
and Standards 
New and Used 


$19.95 up 


OLYMPIA - REMINGTON 
ROYAL - SMITH - UNDERWOOD 


All Machines Guaranteed 
OPEN DAILY 9 to9 SAT. 9 to5 


Penn-Jersey 
BUSINESS MACHINE CO. 
Sales * Service 


Warren Storjohann Phone C Y press 5-2334 
2 S. Delmorr Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


Delaware Floor Shop 


Fine Floor Coverings 


17 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 


STURDY—LONG LASTING 
F E E D E R (Wood—not 


Plastic) 


PROTECTS Seed for your 
CHICKADEES, NUT- 
HATCHES, TITMICE. Seed 


: Stays Dry. 
1st Feeder $5.85, additional Feeder $4.85. 
Price incls. Weather-proofed Feeder Wire, Bowl of 
Seed. Window Bracket 30c extra. All Postpaid. 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 


Dept. B, Englewood, N. J. 


Quality Furniture 


for over 40 years 


Dries 


furniture and carpet store 
SEALEY BEDDING 
famous for posturpedic 
BECKER LIVING ROOM 
gold medal winner 


rugs and carpets by every major mill 


CORNER OF MILL & POND' STREETS 
BRISTOL, PA. 


STILLWELL 8-4551 
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canary, old police and firemen's 
hats and an extensive collection of 
valuable glass and chinaware. 


If the opening of an airport wasn't 
enough to shake the tranquility of 
Quakertown, Bucks County Enter- 
prises certainly did. Setman's con- 
tributions, to be sure, haven't been 
confined to the skies or to the cow 
barn turned into a metal-working 
plant. Four years ago fifty dollars 
from the proceeds of the annual 
air show became the first donation 
for a borough swimming pool. 


Setman chuckles when he re- 
members the surprised faces of the 
town fathers when he presented 
the check. True, they said, the 
swimming pool had been mentioned 
by several prominent civic leaders, 
but where would they put the 


—ÓMÀ 


AMAZING 


the way your 
money grows once 
you start saving— 


and save regularly 
at PNB 


BUCKS COUNTY OFFICES 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


BRISTOL—200 Radcliffe 
LEVITTOWN—323 Shopping Center 
MIDWAY —Midway Shopping Center 
SOUTHAMPTON — 689? 2nd St. Pike 
YARDLEY —10 South Main 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


offset, engraving embossed 
wedding & social stationery 


MIGNON] PRINTING 


MILL & CEDAR STREETS 
BRISTOL, PA. STILLWELL 8-3243 
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money? “In the bank!" said Set- 
man. They did, and during the 
next four years $16,000 poured into 
the pool fund. Quakertown's voters 
in the past Spring primaries over- 
whelmingly authorized the borough 
to float a $100,000 bond issue to 
finance construction. 


George L. Setman is like many of 
his rural friends and neighbors. He's 
a transplanted Philadelphian who 
has come to love the rich historical 
heritage of Bucks County and works 
for its bright future. Born in 1903, 
he worked as a lineman for the Bell 
Telephone Company before entering 
Penn State. 


Setman was captivated by the 
exciting history of our early air 
pioneers. As a youth he used to 
bike from the Setman's West Phila- 
delphia home to Ludington Field, 
now Philadelphia International, to 
see those old-time aviators who 
flew by the "seat of their pants in 
planes held together by  bailing 
wire". 

In 1927, as a young salesman, he 
went with officials of his company 
to Ludington Field to watch the 
arrival of a new Ford trimotor plane. 
The ranking company official in- 
sisted that, if the group wanted to 
go up in the Ford, they would have 
to split up into two groups. He 
wasn’t going to chance losing all 
his executives in one crash! 


One year later Setman soloed in 
a World War I Jenny. After that 
he flew almost every type of small 
plane by the time his heart attack 
grounded him permanently as a 
pilot. 

It took considerable coaxing from 
Dr. A. N. Smith, Setman’s father- 
in-law, to persuade him he should 
become a Bucks Countian on his 
farm outside of Quakertown. Dr. 
Smith, a veterinarian, had come up 
from Philadelphia to retire. The 
heavy responsibilities of caring for 
his invalid wife and the 163-acre 
farm proved too strenuous for the 
elderly doctor. Setman joined his 
father-in-law in 1939, two years 
after he had entered a partnership 
to form the George Webster Mer- 
chandisers. 


At the outset of World War II, 
39-year-old Setman offered his serv- 
ices to the Army. He was assigned 
to the intelligence section of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. His 
assignment was to gather equip- 
ment and information, behind enemy 
lines if necessary, to aid in the 
development of counter weapons 
or safeguards. While in the CBI 
(China, Burma, India theater)Set- 
man experienced his closest brush 


with death. He was flying "over 
the hump” (Himalaya mountains) 
with a cylinder of highly unstable 
poisonous gas. 


As the plane neared the 25,000- 
foot level the cylinder began to 
expand and sweat. Major Setman, 
terrified, could only stare at the 
cyclinder. It didn’t explode and 
the nation’s chemical warfare ex- 
perts soon had in their hands a 
sample of death-dealing gas which 
might have been turned loose on 
American troops. 


“When we first started our airport, 
we had opposition from many of 
the older people here," Setman re- 
members, "and particularly from a 
neighboring farmer who wrote to 
the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Com- 
mission to complain that planes 
made his cows so nervous they 


refused to give milk. The com- 
mission sent investigators down a 
couple of times. They told us to 
fly higher and higher. Finally the 
farmer stopped complaining." 


Setman's close friends rarely raise 
their eyebrows when he tosses them 
a daring new scheme, remembering 
how he proved an airport wasn't a 
scatterbrained idea, and how he 
showed his barn to be better suited 
to the chatter of riveting guns than 
the mooing of cows. 


Al Portzer had been out of the 
Navy only a short time when he 
started his contracting business. He 
met Setman for the first time in 
1948 when he was called out to the 
farm. As a builder, he was amazed 
at the plans Setman expected him 
to carry out. 


Setman's daughter, Barbara, and 
Albert! Buff, an instructor at the 
airport, were planning marriage, 
but were stymied in their search for 
an apartment. Barbara explained 
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their plight to her father. He had 
a unique solution—convert the silo 
into a home! Setman explained 
to the astonished Portzer that he 
wanted a floor about eight feet 
from the bottom of the silo; an- 
other floor about halfway up; a 
new roof; a winding staircase up 
the circular cement block walls. 
Windows and door could be easily 
made by knocking out a few blocks! 

Setman says Portzer wasn’t con- 
cerned about laying the floors, 
building a new roof or constructing 
a winding staircase. But knocking 
out cement blocks seemed plainly 
impossible. Knocking out the blocks, 
Portzer feared, would collapse the 
silo. Setman disagreed. If it did 
collapse he promised Portzer he’d 
be paid for all work he had done. 

The silo rocked and vibrated from 
the pounding of sledge hammers. 
It didn’t collapse. Barbara and 
Albert Buff were married and moved 
into what is certainly one of the 
most unusual homes anywhere. It 
has three floors, living room, kitchen 
and bedroom. The silo house helped 
springboard Portzer to success. It 
gained national publicity. 

The Buffs have moved to Virginia, 
and the silo house has been the 
home of Florence and Stanley Keck, 
airport manager, for the last three 
years. 

Setman’s wife, Vida, died in 1952. 
He was remarried two years later 
to Marjorie McLaughlin, the widow 
of his classmate at Penn State. 
The Setmans and McLaughlins had 
been close friends for more than 
twenty years. The farmhouse, once 
the home of his father-in-law, and 
later of his own family, again con- 
tained a large happy group. Set- 
man acquired three new "sons": 
Bob, twelve; Dave, fourteen; and 
Bill, twenty-one, who's a jet me- 
chanic. 

Helping to raise three daughters 
and a son; gaining three new sons; 
spearheading Quakertown Munici- 
pal Airport, Bucks County Enter- 
prises, Bucks County Antiques and 
a trailer court, not to forget his 
driving efforts to better his com- 
munity, would normally require a 
human dynamo. 

Such isn’t the description of 
George L. Setman. He professes a 
Thoreauvian philosophy. He agrees 
with the sentiments of the nineteenth 
century poet, naturalist and essayist 
that one should work only enough 
to be independent. Like Henry 
David Thoreau, Setman fights 
against a materialistic existence. 
But unlike Thoreau, who rejected 
full-time employment, the fifty- 
three-year-old Quakertowner has 
never let grass grow under his feet. 
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If you’re 
too far away 
to use this... 


o. tO Say 


Merry Christmas 


the warm, personal way! 


The next best thing to a mistletoe greeting at Christmas is 
the cheery sound of your voice . . . by telephone. It's a 
wonderful way to hold happy holiday get-togethers with 
relatives and friends, whether they're across the town or 
across the country. 

In planning your telephone reunions, remember that 
Long Distance rates are lower after 6 P.M. on Christmas 
Eve and all during Christmas Day. 

We know from Christmases past 
that many of you will want to make 
holiday calls . . . and we've made 
special arrangements to handle them. 
You can help speed your service if 
you'll place your calls by number 
whenever possible. 

To our customers everywhere, we 
extend our heartiest wishes for a joy- 
ous Holiday Season! 


of Pennsylvania 


X The Bell Telephone Company 
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The American Revolution in 1778 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter (in part) from Col. Geo. Wall, com- 
manding the Bucks County Militia, to 
Vice President Bryan 


Bucks County, December ye 3rd, 1778 


EY ir, I have just now received 

CA the enclosed letter—in conse- 
Y quence of which I have stopped 
45754] the march of the Militia to 
Easton till further Orders from the 
Hon'ble Council. 


The Second class, which is now called 
out, is to Rendezvous this Day at Sherards 
Ferry*, where the Prisioners they are 
intended to Guard are to Cross the Dela- 
ware into this State; there will not, I 
believe, be more than one hundred men 
turn out in the above mentioned Class. 


I have about 30 Stand of Arms, which 
with what the Militia can supply them- 
selves with, will furnish them in that 
respect—how they are to be supplied with 
ammunition I know not. 

I am with due respect, 
Your humble Servant 
GEO. WALL, jr. 


*Sherrerds Ferry (in Tinicum Township) 
mentioned in ‘Place Names’ 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 
& Commercial Properties 
1205 BUCK ROAD 


(Opposite "The Buck Hotel") 
Feasterville, Penna. 


* Your Home is Our Business" 


Brown & Welsh 


REALTORS 
Real Estate Insurance 
Mortgages Appraisals 


400 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 5165 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


"THE SPACIOUS, conventional 

home above, located in one 
of Bristol’s best residential areas, 
is a combination of country 
amplitude and urban refinement. 
'The traditional clapboard siding 
is actually aluminum, which will 
never need to be painted! Down- 
stairs this home contains an 
ample living room with fireplace, 
dining room, kitchen, den, and 
powder room. The basement 
has a knotty-pine panelled recre- 
ation room. Second floor has 
three spacious bedrooms and a 
bath, and the third floor is 
storage room. There is abundant 
closet space. Drive is macad- 
amized; there is a covered terrace 
and two-car garage. Grounds 
beautifully landscaped. Agent 
is Michael A. Catalano, Bristol. 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


your invitation . . . to inquire about 


Beechwoods 


A beautiful wooded tract in distinctive Lower Make- 
field Township adjacent to Yardley. Just 31 secluded 
building sites with paved streets and public water. 


The Mahefield Company 


RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 


All Forms of Insurance Including Life 
MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER e MORRISVILLE, PA. e CYpress 5-7141 
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Levittown' s most active 


real estate office. . . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 
WINDSOR 6-1300 
BOX 33 


ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


MODERN, split-level home at 

right is new, but already fits 
perfectly into its wooded setting 
on a one-acre lot, well covered 
with tree shade, just north of 
Doylestown in zoned Bucking- 


Bucks County TRAVELER’S 


Home 


of the 
Month 


114 N. Main Sr. 


Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


NSURANCE 


DovLESTOWN, PA 


PHONE 3578-79 


SECLUSION 


24 acres with stream; early American 
stone dwelling with original random 
floors, open beams, and forged hard- 
ware. Contains living room, den, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, and bath. Out- 
buildings include large heated barn and 
small stone dwelling with walk-in fire 


APPRAISALS 


place. Much of the restoration already 
completed. $18,000 


Consult us for the Best in Bucks 


Michaelt F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


ham Township. It has a large 
| living room with fireplace, full 
| dining room and full kitchen 
| with birch cabinets and a dish 
washer already installed. It has 
a separated laundry and there is 
a powder room downstairs. Up- 
stairs there are three large bed- 
rooms and two tiled baths. 
Sample house can be seen any 


time during the day, or evenings DOYLESTOWN 

by appointment. Altogether, a 

lot of modern comfort for the iere E 
price asked, in an ideal rural but SAVINGS & LOAN 
convenient location. Agents: ASSOCIATION 


Brown & Welsh, Doylestown. 17 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Doylestown 4554 


NOW SERVING ALL OF LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


J. Halperin and Company of Pennsylvania 
REALTORS 
Services of Nation’s Largest Mortgage Specialists 


Two Offices to Serve You 
345 Levittown Shopping Ctr. WI 6-7500 U.S. Route 1, Langhorne, Pa. WI-6-9000 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 


F SALE—Authentic old stone house on ; 
2⁄2 secluded acres. Living room, |; 

A modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, f 

/ garage with apartment. $22,500. & 


RENT—For a large family in attrac- 


E Yoo o m | 
JAMES, JR. |; : 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


or any Bucks County property 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

3 Zoned commercial office and show- 

? room; 2 bedroom apt. on 2nd floor. 

4 Additional buildings—$16,950. 


through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 
Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 
investors in real estate mortgages or securities. The third largest national title insurance com- 
pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 

201 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 Norman S. Straw, Vice President 


ae 


New Hope, M 
PHONE NEW HOPE 2430 i 


4 ELIZABETH JAMES 
orth Main St. 
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hammer, strike cont'd 


to the storage space overhead is 
still in place. He taught his son-in- 
law, Samuel Hartley, cabinet mak- 
ing and in the mid 1800’s Hartley, 
with his wife, Letitia, moved to 
Ohio, taking the Armitage-taught 
skill with him. 

The present-day Amos recalls the 
stories he used to hear from his 
father of his journey West to visit 
his cousins. The Conestoga wagon 
and the stage coach took twenty 
days to cover the distance from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Later 
a new system of travel, called ‘““The 
Main Line of Public Works," came 
into existence. In the 1840’s this 
was considered the ultimate in 
streamlined travel. By a combina- 
tion of canal barge, cable cars, 
"inclined plane" railways and other 
devices, one was able to get as far 
as Pittsburgh in only four and a half 
days! 'Then in 1854 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad built a line to Pitts- 
burgh that did not necessitate a 
change of cars, and within three 
years the Public Works went out of 
business. 

Returning from his trip in 1846, 
Sam Armitage brought back a 
sapling cucumber tree which today 
stands guard next to the quoit 
court. 


Christmas Gifts 


—And From Baylies— 


After years of helping his father 
with carpentry, the day came when 
Samuel Armitage was master in the 
shop. Until Samuel’s retirement, 
young Amos was busy in the shop 
with him. One side of the shop 
today has the large door so necessary 
to a wheelwright's shop, where 
carriages and wagons must be 
brought in and out. Sam and his 
son worked on Germantown wagons 
(two-seated carriages), farm wagons, 
ploughs, bobsleds and big team 
sleds. 

Recalling the boy working along- 
side his father, the succinct philoso- 
phy of a sixteenth-century poet, 
John Florio, comes to mind: 

“When you are an anvil, 
hold you still; 

When you are a hammer, 
strike your fill.” 

Through his young manhood 
years, Amos “held him still.” 

Then when he was twenty-five, 
his father retired and Amos left the 
wagon and sled work to go into 
blacksmithing. He had spent every 
free moment of his youth studying 
Benjamin Lovett, the blacksmith 
of Solebury, at work in his shop, yet 
Amos knew he still had much to 
learn. So he surrounded himself 


with experts in the field: he hired 
Will Hanley, a great horseshoer; 
Albert Neppes, well-known for his 


A. 


A. The lamplighter salt and pepper set in silver plate. 


Authentic adaptations of the romantic street lamps 
of old London. $5.50 plus 13% Fed. and State tax. 


B. For gracious home enter- 
taining pewter pitchers from 
Sheffield England. Half pint 
$12. one pint $15. plus 13% 
Fed. and State tax. 


C. 
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C. A unique wall radio 
inspired by the turn of 
the century's wall tele- 
phone. A solid hard 
wood cabinet com- 
bined with all brass 
fittings, captures every 
detail of the period. 


D. An old Long Island spice rack reproduction 
holding 24 apothecary jars filled with wonderful 
herbs and spices. 
pine with a hand rubbed antique finish. Two 
small drawers grace the bottom of this ideal 
Christmas Gift. 


Baplies Jewelers 


307 Mill Street e 


This rack is made of sugar 


Bristol, Pa. 


knowledge of the mechanics of the 
craft; and two other experts in the 
field: Lewis Carver and Samuel 
Taylor. With these fine craftsmen 
(none of whom, to Amos’ knowledge, 
is still living) the eager Armitage 
became highly skilled at the trade 
he had always longed to master. 


About fifteen years later Amos 
met an artist by the name of 
Morgan Colt who lived in Phillips 
Mill. The two put their skills into 
partnership—one designing, the 
other fashioning. Together, they 
produced beautiful works of art in 
wrought-iron: fire screens, lamps, 
weather vanes, chairs, tables. When 
Colt died Amos was able to continue 
the craft on his own and has gone 
on fashioning real works of art in 
iron. 


In 1904, Amos married his first 
love, Alice Gilbert, by whom he 
had three daughters, Ruth, Dorothy 
and Elsie. All three are married 
now and living in the vicinity. 
(Elsie, married to Elmer LaRosee, 
lives right next door.) But in 1937 
Alice passed away. In 1941, how- 
ever, at a dance party at Riegels- 
ville, he met the dark-haired Flor- 
ence Haring, who became his second 
wife. 

Recent years in his shop, Amos 
will tell you, have seen some of the 
most unusual products ever to 
emerge from one smithy. He has 
made several iron circular stairways, 
one of which winds up to the second 
story of his home in the rear. 


Another unusual piece was a 
miniature stagecoach drawn by four 
horses fashioned of sheet metal and 
painted in vivid reds and blacks for 
the front of a garage owned by 
W. B. Snowden near Ringoes. He 
once made a cross-cut saw attach- 
ment for a tractor which could saw 
huge logs as easily as strips of fire- 
wood, one of the first of its kind to 
come out. He has built reapers for 
harvesting grain. 


But perhaps the most renowned 
of his works wasa scenic railway. 
With the help of his son-in-law, 
Elmer LaRosee, and a friend by 
the name of Burke, he built it on 
the field behind his house for the 
children in his community. The 
two hundred feet of rails covered 
about half an acre. The first and 
highest drop was about nine feet, 
the others about five or six. The 
tiny roller-coaster car was so sturdy 
it could carry a two-hundred-pound 
man. School children came to the 
railway in droves, and it was once 
photographed for a short film en- 
titled "Stranger Than Fiction" with 
“Pete,” Amos’ pet crow, riding right 
on the front. 
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Standing in the doorway of the 
shop, a valley wind whisks past you, 
fanning the blaze in the forge. A 
stout anvil, at rest on a tree stump, 
rises above the dirt floor at your 
feet. All about you on the walls 
the firelight catches a glint from 
mementoes of Armitage history: a 
worn ox yoke, smooth as glass, a 
civil war bayonet, a rust-smudged 
ploughshare, an old boot jack, a 
pair of sheep shears, a curved 
“gooseneck” from a large sleigh. 
On the walls beyond, tiny metal 
knobs on the cabinet drawers twinkle 
in the dusky air. The odor of soft 
coal burning whirls around your 
head until the door is closed. 


You stand watching Amos at 
work. He is reshaping a broken 
chisel for a neighboring farmer. 
"I still help the farmers out." His 
face flushes as he bends over the 
forge watching the chisel tip slowly 
turn a cherry red. "Guess I always 
will" The steel burns brightly 
now. With swift sureness he grips 
the hot chisel with the tongs in his 
left hand and swings it over onto 
the anvil. With one resounding 
ring after another the hammer in 
his right hand strikes down upon 
the chisel. You can almost feel the 
tension of his arm muscles as he 
swings. The edge is ready to be 
tempered. 


The chisel is heated once more to 
a cherry red, then plunged into a 
tub of salt water to draw the temper. 
He drops it on the floor, scouring 
it into the dirt until the tip turns 
the exact shade he wants. “A 
chisel,” he explains, ‘must be 
caught at the color of buckwheat 
straw." The instant the steel 
tip glows a deep straw color, he 
quenches it in the salt water. Once 
the metal is cooled completely it 
is ready for sharpening. 


As you watch Amos Armitage 
today you realize that the pattern 
of his work is very little different 
now from what it was fifty years 
ago. The village blacksmith of 
yesterday worked in a dirt-floored 
shop so that flying sparks could not 
set the floor on fire. His anvil, too, 
was mounted on a tree stump and 
nearby he had a floor bench on 
which he kept his pulling tongs, and 
paring knife, and rasp for smoothing 
the horse’s hoof after it had been 
shod. The embers of the forge fire 
were usually fanned into a blaze 
by his apprentice, ‘‘the blower,” 
pumping hand-levered bellows. At 
the anvil, the assistant became ‘‘the 
striker" wielding the hammer while 
the blacksmith held the tongs. 

The blacksmith was a key figure 
in his locality. The economy of a 
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whole community depended upon 
him and his ability to work metal. 
Farmers, harness makers, carpen- 
ters, curriers, printers, millers, 
wheelwrights, cobblers, artists, all 
relied on him for aid. Housewives 
relied on him for their utensils, 
soldiers for their gunlocks, sailors 
for their anchors, builders of stage- 
coaches for their hinges and equip- 
ment. And of course, his skill in 
shoeing horses was a vital necessity 
in a civilization whose entire trans- 
portation depended upon horses. 
Yes, the old blacksmith produced 
an enormous line of products in 
addition to craftsmen's tools: iron 


————— 


wagon tires, locks, ploughs, oxen- 
shoes, candleholders—a number be- 
yond counting. 

Amos sees you to the door now, 
seventy-five years of contented liv- 
ing glowing in his face. He talks of 
moving soon—of retirement, per- 
haps, to a quieter life. But every- 
thing metal in the shop winks at 
you in the dusk, and the bright 
blue light in the blacksmith's eyes 
tell you that this Armitage, the 
last of a long great line to bear that 
name, wil never be too far from 
his boyhood dream. Surely, for a 
long time to come, the sounds of a 
striking hammer will ride the valley 
winds. 


These Unity-Frankford Dealers 
want to wish you a... 


Merry Christmas 


and also thank you for your 
patronage during the past year. 


Kane's Super Market 
Five Points, Emilie 


Schaaf's Market 
Midway Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 


Kellett's Market 
Fallsington Road 
Fallsington, Pa. 


Beaver Market 
Beaver Street 
Bristol, Pa. 


Bloomsdale Super Market 
reen Lane i 


Bloomsdale Gardens, Pa. 


Klemczack's Market 
Emilie-Bristol Road 
Levittown, Pa. 
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Val St. Lambert... 


sis STATE GOBLET 


TOYS 
and more 


TOYS 


e DOLLS... 


Raggedy Ann and Andy, Ginny 
Littlest Angel, Madame Alexander 
and a host of others. . . 

lots of clothes too! 


e ELECTRONIC 
TOYS 


STEIFF ANIMALS 
GAMES 

TRAINS — TRUCKS 
MECHANICAL TOYS 


We're ready for Christmas... 
Are You? 


Open Daily except Sunday until 9:30 


FOSTER'S 


Goodyear Store 


137-139 So. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4348 


e. il; Holidays "led. 
B Or yourself - for Gifts 
d valoa. 


Fine Belgian Crystal. 

The State Goblet is a superb 
example of the world’s finest 
lead crystal. $5.25 each 


GILMAN 


Ardmore, Pa. 
MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 


Handkerchiefs, pure 

linen $1.00 — $2.50 e 
Shirts by Hathaway $5.95 — 
$8.95 e Travel Case, fitted 

Se leather $10.00 ə A complete 
14 Assortment of Magnificent 
rA Gifts for The Man Of the House 


Sweaters, Orlons $6.95 — $8.95 
Cashmere $16.95 — $24.95 e ox 
Handbags by . . . Lesco $22.50 - 
$35.00 — Jana $5.00 to $35.00 e 
Scarfs by Vera $1.00 — $5.00 £ 
Gloves by Hansen $2.00 — 

$7.50 e Belts by Dorothy Pid 
Fueller $5.00 — $15.00 e 


€ | 'S CLOTHIERS DRESS SHOP 
y Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. . . . . Thursday Nights Until 9 P. M. 
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47 St. Georges Road, Suburban Square, 
Midway 2-0630 


Me c 
| C naita 
o s ae 


i 


A four-poster bed makes a good 
beginning for any little girl. This 
authentic reproduction is made of 
mahogany with the lovely patina of 
an original, comes complete with a 
real tufted snowwhite bedspread, dotted 
Swiss canopy and dust ruffle as well 
as mattress and bolster of old-fashioned 
ticking. $16.95 complete. ‘‘Pastimes’”’, 
River Road, Washington Crossing. 


Electronic cannon by Ny-lint Toys 
will please any little boy. It has three 
cannons with electronic push buttons. 
The plastic sponge-nose missiles are 
harmless. It is priced at $12.95 and 
may be obtained from Foster’s Good- 
year Store, Route 611, Doylestown. 


f 
Zo 


Perky casual hat of supple deerskin 
wil make the girl in your life the 
envy of her friends. And to go with it, 
for treks into the country or a visit 
to the nearby village for shopping, 
the ample bag and handstitched gloves, 
both of the same soft deerskin. The 
hat, $9.50, gloves, $5.50, handbag, 
$10.50, available in tawny, white, 
gray, saddle, or red at Milton Bleam 
& Sons, Third and West Broad Sts., 
Quakertown. 
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Chafing dish of shining copper to 
highlight the holiday table for such 
glamorous dishes as crepe suzettes or 
creamed chicken and mushrooms for 
your entertaining. A pleasure to own 
or nice to give to friends. $16.50 from 
Seely’s Gifts, 42 South Main Street, 
Yardley. P.S.—AIl Seely’s gift wrap- 
ping is free of charge and they will 
ship anywhere. 


Bi-lens, in a compact, precision in- 
strument of the finest optical design. 
This offers a clear, natural viewing of 
all 2" x 2", 828 and Rollei “Super” 
slides. You will be able to view your 
pictures with both eyes, with this 
viewer. Another added feature is 
built-in light. Nichols Camera Shop, 
Mill Street, Bristol. $6.95. 


NS 


Hostess pajamas for your firelit 
evenings. Flattering shirtwaist of 
champagne colored satin, slim trousers 
covered all over with multicolored 
butterflies—to tie the two together 
and make any waistline appear smaller, 
a softly shirred cummerbund of luscious 
burnt butternut. Must have been 
designed for an exotic effect—were 
worn by Elizabeth Taylor in her 
latest picture. Sizes 7-15, $25.00. 
Dorothy Binder’s Fashion Shop, Park 
and Bellevue Avenues, Hulmeville. 
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" Add Distinction... 


to your fireplace with a... 


THERMO-RITE TEMPERED GLASS 
FIREPLACE ENCLOSURE 


The fireplace screen that adds new beauty to your hearthside. Thermo-Rite's 
special heat-tempered, crystal clear glass doors, radiates heat evenly, allows no 
smoke from your fireplace, no sparks to burn your rugs, floor and children, no loss 
of room heat, no drafts, no need for a damper. . . .it keeps your house cleaner. . . . 
and it's handsome too with its lustrous solid brass frame. 

If your local dealer can’t supply you, write or call direct. 


GANNON BROTHERS 


Chimney and Fireplace Service 


7000 WOOLSTON ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 38, PA. 
Telephone WAverly 4-3131 4-1449 


This fine Provincial 
dinnerware is part of 
a complete line, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania 
Dutch motifs and his- 
torical references. We 
also design snack and 
bar settings, decora- 
tive pieces. 


—All made by Hand— 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Morrisville, Penna. 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Open _ 629 Second St. Pike 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 (Route 232) Southampton 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 Below Street Road 

Closed Sundays Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


flowers for all occasions 


RUDOLPH /FLORI/IST 


Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa. 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
frades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5696 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. What will you 
trade them for 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 
Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscape 


or still life for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


WANT old books, old letters, pamphlets. What do you 
want? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5653 
SWAP pair sconces 4” diameter 9" high, Penna. Dutch 


and Tulip design, Imitation toleware. Make offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5654 


WANTED for Rail Road Museum—OLD toy trains 
Railroadiana. Will swap misc. Antique !tems. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5656 


WISH to trade an FM radio, 3 speed phonograph, 1214” 
television combination in blond oak cabinet. Console 
White sewing machine for FM radio phonograph com- 
bination, or sofa In good condition or bunk beds or what 


have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5657 


ANTIQUE Saddle Maker's Bench for an antique drafting 
table. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5658 


WILL TRADE—New solid walnut dining table just 
finished making octagon shape 6’ span with 42” revolving 


center-round. What have yout ep TRADE No: 5659 
o. 


HAVE 18" rotary mower, 34" sump pump. Need reel 
type power mower, submersible type pump; or 


sum 
[ies soll clubs. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5660 


ANYONE interested in used 30 gal. L. P. Gas Water 
Heater. | can use a filing cabinet or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5661 


WILL exchange beautiful marine tank fully equipped for 
small piano. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5662 


WANTED printed material by Benj. Franklin, also old 
door hardware, locks, latches, knockers, hinges etc. of 
18th century. What do you want? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5663 


WILL trade old glass for hanging kitchen lamp. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5665 
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TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. |f you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


SERVICES 


SMALL FARM BARGAIN—Colonial stone house with 
large living room, dining room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms and 
bath. Hot water oil heat. Two barns on 4 acres. Newly 
painted exterior. First offer $12,500 gets it. WALSH 
REALTY, Buckingham 2461. 


REMODELERS—One of the few remaining old farm 
houses available, large spacious rooms, original wood- 
work, fireplaces. Good condition. Carriage house & 
barn. Setting & location well worth necessary expendi- 
ture for modernizing into a beautiful home. Estate section. 
Listed at $15,000. PARKE WETHERILL, 44 E. Court St., 
Doylestown 3508. 


WINTER CRUISES, Caribbean & So. American. Cruise of 
your choice from 7 to 45 days. Service—Free. Cal 
early. Avoid disappointment. Drummond Travel Service. 
Doy. 5604 or 3550. 


CESSPOOL SERVICE—Cesspool & Septic Tanks cleaned 
& treated—dump truck hauling—modern equipment. 
Fred K. Hibbs & Sons, Edgely, Pa. Wi. 6-7611. 


LITERARY SERVICES: Editing, ghost writing—novels, 
stories, reports, speeches planned, written and typed. 
Phone Langhorne SK 7-4633. 


HOBBY FARM. 4 acres, enough land to indulge in a 
little light farming, a few sheep, ponies, dogs, etc. Lovely 
old trees surround the stone and frame farm house. Lr. 
with fp; pan. Dr. large friendly Kit. with fp. exposed 
beams. Adjoining is unfin. smoke room with huge walk-in 
fp. 9nd flr. 4 BR and bath. Kennels and gar. Good 
school and transp. Asking $91,900. PARKE WETHER- 
ILL, 44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3508. 


ATTENTION HUNTING CLUB. 

Beautiful 180 acre hunters, vacationists and fishermen, all 
year round paradise in New Milford, Pa. near Rt. 11 and 
99 miles from Binghamton, N. Y., with plenty of nice 
timber on land to build log cabin and hunting lodges has 
well water and electric in. Will make a beautiful camp- 
site. Will rent on yearly basis. Albert Stumpf, Phone 
Skyline 7-3444. 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. L 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


REAL ESTATE LISTINGS.—Leonard Greisamer needs 
listings. | have lots of buyers for farms & town houses. 
Phone Keystone 6-6212 for quick honest real estate 
service. 


GOODS 


WATCH, CLOCK, JEWELRY REPAIRS: Specializing 
Hall Grandfather antique clocks. Michener’s, Bustleton 
Avenue & Byberry Rd. Somerton Phila. 16, Pa. Ph. 
Orchard 3-0634 or 3-8067. 


FURNITURE REPAIRS—J. Luther Coles, upholstering, 
chair caning, furniture refinishing. | work guarantee: 


Phone Mitchell 6-3483, Coles, 7 N. Main St., Ambler’ 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCHOOL—Nursery & Kinder- 
garten. Child care by the day or week. State licensed. 
ge m W. Broad St., Quakertown. Phone Keystone 


FINE dressmaking and alterations. Naomi Lindsay, 
Worth 8-2141. 


Electrical contracting, residential, commercial, industrial 
installations and maintenance. Specializing in 100A 
wiring with financing through Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Morris Electric Serving Lower Bucks County, 
Pa. Windsor 6-9105. 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 
Lumber, Millwork, Building Materials 
(Roberts Boat Kits) 
700 Canal St., Bristol. ST. 8-4514 ST. 8-5131 


AFTON BEAUTY SALON—4 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
Creative hair styling machineless, cold waves. Scalp 
treatment. Phone Sarah Smith, HY 3-3322. 


UNUSUAL Italian carved door, and several carved 
rococo pieces from a mantel. Door needs repair. $50 
takes all. Export 6-2056. 


PAINTINGS: Original oils and watercolors of beautiful 
Pa. Dutch country, covered bridges, decorated barns, 
mills and streams. Purchase on convenient terms thru our 
circulating plan. C. |. Dreisbach. 916 N. St. Lucas St., 
Allentown, Pa. Phone HE 2-7959. 


HEX SIGNS, decorative, interior, exterior, weatherproof 
Helen W. Cooper, New Hope 2868 


FOR SALE pheasants live or dressed $6.50 a brace. Ph 
Buckingham 3607 Spring Valley. 


PLAIN & FANCY BELTS made to order in our work 
shop. Genuine cowhide, with handsome brass buckles. 
Black, mahogany, russet, cherry red, emerald green & 
antique. Classic narrow, classic wide, contour shaped. 
All sizes, postpaid. Country House Leathers, Box 306 
Yardley, Pa. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
for those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about ue M subscriber? Write Gaelic New Hope. 


LUCISANO BROS.—A complete service. Cement, lime 
sand, gravel, hardware, Sallding materials. Tullytown 


Pa. WI 5-2700. 


TREE SURGERY—See Harry T. Reynolds, 524 Rosemont 
Avenue, Lansdale. Also landscaping, landclearing and 
spraying. All related work. Phone Lansdale 5-4884. 


HERE IS A TRUE FARRIER right out of the past. Third 
generation of general placam horseshoeing, fancy 
iron work. Robert McVeigh, Sr., 27 Lytle Street, 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 


“The right person for the right job” 
SCOTT PERSONNEL SERVICE 
107 Wood St., Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-7853 


GENERAL 


REWARD, $25.00—Geo. Van Buskirk, bapt. Oct. 8, 
1721 at Abington; father John, mother Marytje (Hose- 
land) Van Buskirk. Want name of Geo's first wife, with 
proof. (Second wife was widow Anna Weiss). Mrs. 
R. W. Shoemaker, 999 Winding Way, Anderson, Indiana. 


Writing article about flying saucers. Would like informa- 
tion on sightings in this vicinity and newspaper clippings 
from other sections. Write Bucks County Traveler giving 
full address & phone number. Box 532. 
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friendly hospital cont'd 


a former construction worker with 
a definite flair for management, 
she hesitated not a moment to put 
him in charge of the housekeeping 
department. 

Yet her strict standards are 
tempered with kindness and with 
consideration for human foibles. 
There is about the hospital no air 
of stiffnecked, tight-lipped disci- 
pline. Every one is relaxed, happy, 
smiling—yet you get the feeling 
each is doing his job to the utmost 
of his ability. Though she trusts 
her staff, Mary Ancker knows every 
detail of every job; leaves nothing 
to guesswork or to say-so. There 
is a story told about the hospital 
that once, when the air-conditioning 
in the operating rooms seemed to be 
faulty, Mary herself crawled through 
the ducts to find the source of the 
trouble. 

Staff members know her genius 
for putting just the right man in 
just the right place. There is, for 
example, Kusma Novitsky, a farm- 
er in Russia who fled from behind 
the Iron Curtain to Poland, thence 
to Czechoslovakia, and came here 
as a displaced person. Badly burned 
in an accident in his Bristol home, 
he was the hospital' first free 
patient. After recovery he was no 
longer able to do the heavy labor 
which had supported him. He 
turned for help to the only organiza- 
tion he really knew in this new 
land: the hospital. Mary Ancker 
had a hunch she knew just where he 
would fit into her organization. She 
hired him, trained him, and for the 
past year Kusma has been working 
happily as a technician in the 
department of general supply. 

'The peculiar pride Lower Bucks 
people feel in their hospital was 
ilustrated by a very old Bristol 
couple who recently stopped in at 
the office. Back in 1951, they ex- 
plained, they had pledged thirty 
dollars toward the building fund. 
Only now were they able to bring 
the final five dollars. They explain- 
ed that, ironically, their health had 
not been good, and it had been their 
own medical expenses which made 
it so hard to pay. They had not 
asked the hospital for anything, 
but were proud they had been able 
to contribute to such a fine institu- 
tion for helping others! 

They were introduced to Mary 
Ancker, and she in turn showed 
them through the whole, gleaming 
new building, and they glowed with 
pride and happiness in having 
played a small part in giving this 
wonderful new hospital to Lower 
Bucks County. 
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Broadloom 
Rugs e Carpets 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Linotile e Vinyl Tile 
Asphalt Tile e Rubber Tile 


See the samples right in 
your own home. 


Barb- Lin (Zo. 


Phone for free estimate 
Doylestown 5664 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys, Pa. 


Laukens Jeweler 


George E. Lukens 
310 Croyden Center Croyden, Pa. 
Phone: Stillwell 8-9309 


needle point embroidery 


Weelen Shon 


yarns 
EAST STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Hooked & Braided Rugs 


Instructions given 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 
CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


P Delaware Printery| 
Engraved, Embossed, & Printed d 


Wedding & Social Stationery 


10 Radcliffe St. Bristol, 
PE Lo santa STillwell 8-9591 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


Ralph I. Raynor 
CONTRACTOR 
Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Willow Grove 2111  Sweetbrier 9891 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street 


Doylestown 4666 


commercial 


C residential 


& EXTERMINATING CO. 
G “AIL Work Guaranteed" 


Levittown, Pa. WIndsor 5-0565 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
Cl, 


BEAUTICIANS, INC. 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


*:24 hrs. service” 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO’S 


Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Eml'e Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


EEPS 


ECCHER'S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


CLAYTON P. FEEL 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes 


Alterations 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


79 


"t 


MARION GRA 


i \ 


OB FRETZ 


s 


WBUX 


RADIO STATION 
DOYLESTOWN 
BUCKS COUNTY 


1570 on the radio dial 


THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY 


AND THE NORTH PENN” Re Et 
STU MONTGOMERY 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


80 


Drop by during this Christmas season and 
see our fabulous “angel” window . . . it 
will be our central window from De- 
cember 10th through New Year's — a 
charming animated display that we be- 


lieve will be the talk of Bucks County! 


And remember, there’s free parking for over 6000 cars at 
Pomeroy’s. We're open every day from 10 A.M. till 
9:30 P.M. from now till Christmas (Saturdays 10 A.M. 
till 5:30 P.M.) 


POMEROY’S 


Route 13 at Levittown Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 


RCA Victor offers 
BIG COLOR T.V. 


for as little as *495 


Now you can have RCA Victor's de- 
pendable, easy-to-tune big color TV! 
And in time for Christmas too! Choose 
from 10 new models, each a spectacu- 
lar value—it's like owning two sets for 
the price of one. You get standard 
telecasts in black-and-white, plus the 
full color beauty of all the new shows 
in color. Come in and see it in 
action at... 


TWO OF BUCKS COUNTY'S 
LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


SPENCER’S DIMMIG 
FURNITURE ELECTRIC 


Mill and Radcliffe Streets 240 West Broad Street 
Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-2516 Quakertown, Pa. KEystone 6-3700 


Dimmig Electric offers convenient 
financing. No money down with trade-in. 


Christmas Shopping Hours 
Daily from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


EN uH 


